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THE    LATE    PROFESSOR    PROUDFOOT. 

BY  A.    H.   MARSH,   M.A.,   K.C. 

THE  late  Professor  William  Proudfoot  probably  felt  a  more 
loving  fondness  for  his  position  and  his  work  in  the 
University  of  Toronto  than  he  ever  felt  for  any  other  position 
held  or  work  done  by  him  in  his  lifetime.  In  his  holographic 
Will,  executed  in  1898,  he  describes  himself  as  "Professor  of 
Roman  Law  in  the  University  of  Toronto."  He  loved  the  law 
and  the  study  of  the  law,  but  most  of  all  he  loved  Equity  and  the 
Rom^n  Law  upon  which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  is  based. 
Born  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  1823,  he  at  an  early  age 
did  what  most  sagacious  Scotchmen  do,  left  Scotland  and  came 
to  Canada,  where  he  settled  in  London,  in  1832,  with  his  father 
and  family.  His  father,  the  Reverend  William  Proudfoot,  was 
sent  ont  to  this  country  as  a  missionary  by  the  United  Secession 
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Church  of  Scotland,  and  he  was  afterwards  Superintendent  of  the 
Theological  Institute  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  at 
I  ondc  n  and  from  him  the  subject  of  our  sketch  received  a  sound 
English  and  Classical  education.  In  1844  he  came  to  Toronto 
and  entered  the  law  office  of  Blake  and  Morrison  as  a  student-at- 
law.  That  firm  consisted  of  William  Hume  Blake  (afterwards 
the 'first  Chancellor  of  Upper  Canada)  and  Joseph  Curran  Mor- 
rison (afterwards  Justice  of  Appeal).  In  this  nursery  .of  Equity 
young  Proudfoot  was  first  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  that  law 
\vhich  is  meted  out  in  accordance  with  the  length  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's foot;  whose  practitioners  can  clearly  distinguish  'twixt 
tweedle-dee  and  tweedle-dum ;  can  split  hairs  and  cut  blocks 
with  a  razor;  can  refine  upon  a  refinement;  can  draw  an  exact 
dividing  line  between  daylight  and  darkness,  and  can  tell  to  a 
hair's  breadth  where  a  horse  ends  and  where  his  tail  begins. 
Old  Selden  tells  us  that  "Equity  is  a  roguish  thing,"  but  William 
Proudfoot  saw  in  Equity  nothing  but  the  triumph  of  reasoning 
and  the  perfection  of  wisdom  and  justice. 

He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1849,  a  ^ew 
weeks  after  Mr.  Blake  was  appointed  to  the  Chancellorship. 
For  two  years  he  practised  law  in  Toronto,  until  in  1851  he  was 
appointed  the  first  Master  in  Chancery  and  Deputy  Registrar  at 
Hamilton,  upon  the  re-organization  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
under  the  guidance  of  Chancellor  Blake,  pursuant  to  the  Chan- 
cery Act  of  1849  (I2  Vic.,  Cap.  74)  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
1850  (13  and  14  Vic.  Cap.  50).  This  office  he  held  for  three  years, 
when  he  resigned  the  office  and  resumed  the  active  practice  of 
his  profession  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Freeman,  Craigie  and 
Proudfoot  at  Hamilton.  This  connection  was  maintained  until 
1862,  when  he  withdrew  from  the  firm,  and  thereafter  became 
and  remained  head  of  his  own  firm.  Throughout  his  whole  pro- 
fessional career  he  confined  himself  exclusively  to  the  practice 
of  Equity.  In  1872  (the  Honourable  Edward  Blake  being 
Premier)  he  was  appointed  a  Queen's  Counsel  by  the  Ontario 
Government.  On  the  3Oth  of  May,  1874,  he  was  (on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Honourable  Edward  Blake)  appointed  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  Ontario,  and  was  sworn 
in  on  the  i6th  of  the  following  month. 

Before  his  appointment  to  the  Bench,  Mr.  Proudfoot, 
although  never  a  very  active  politician,  was  well  known  to  be  a 
consistent  and  earnest  member  of  the  Liberal  Party;  and  he 
laving  lived  through  the  troublous  times  of  1837  and  the  turmoil 
which  preceded  and  followed  the  same,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  his  political  views  were  somewhat  firmly  set. 

r  J^s  regards  his  religious  tenets,  it  might  be  said  of  him  as 
of  Hudibras: 

For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew, 
Presbyterian  true  blue." 
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He  belonged  to  the  strictest  school  of  orthodoxy,  and  such 
a  thing  as  religious  doubt  or  wavering  apparently  never  entered 
his  mind.  Scientists  might  make  discoveries,  theologians  might 
practise  the  gentle  art  of  exposing  each  other's  fallacies,  and 
higher  critics  might  criticise  and  theorise  to  their  hearts'  content, 
but  William  Proudfoot  never  swerved  from  his  anchorage,  which 
was  the  Bible  of  his  forefathers  as  expounded  in  his  youth. 

He  was  the  soul  of  honour,  and  he  lived  up  to  such  lofty 
ideals  as  to  sometimes  make  his  friends  consider  him  almost 
Quixotic.  The  path  of  duty  when  once  revealed  to  him  was  the 
path  which  he  would  follow,  according  to  his  light,  let  it  lead 
where  it  would  and  let  the  consequences  be  whatsoever  they 
might  be. 

He  was  no  lath  painted  to  look  like  iron  ;  he  was  the 
inflexible  iron  itself. 

He  was  peculiarly  judicial  in  mien  and  bearing,  and  his 
features  well  fitted  him  for  comparison  with  the  highest  types  of 
the  English  judiciary. 

It  might  have  been  said  of  him  as  it  was  said  of  Lord  Thur- 
low :  "No  man  ever  lived  who  was  as  wise  as  Thurlow  looks." 

Tall  and  powerfully  built  with  strong  and  clearl>  cut  fea- 
tures, he  was  dignified  and  almost  stern  in  demeanour ;  he  usually 
had  a  firm  and  rigid  set  of  the  mouth,  which  looked  somewhat 
austere,  but  he  had  the  kind  and  sympathetic  heart  of  a  child. 

In  1890  he  was  forced  to  retire  from  the  Bench  by  reason  of 
increasing  deafness.  He  had  previously  been  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  Roman  Law,  Jurisprudence  and  the  History  of  English 
Law  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  after  his  retirement  from 
the  Bench  he  devoted  himself  with  increased  energy  to  per- 
forming the  duties  of  that  position.  Upon  his  retirement  from 
the  Bench  he  became  an  ex-officio  Bencher  of  the  Law  Society, 
and  there  he  found  work  and  pleasure  combined, in  performing 
the  functions  of  Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee.  Here  he 
was,  indeed,  performing  a  labour  of  love.  He  always  was  a 
bookish  man,  and  he  loved  the  atmosphere  of  books ;  if  reading 
maketh  a  full  man,  he  was  a  man  full  of  the  learning  of  books. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1903,  he  died  at  his  summer  residence 
in  Hamilton. 

Simple  in  his  tastes  and  reserved  in  his  manner,  the  delight 
of  his  heart  was  to  sit  down  in  his  library,  where  he  could  at 
least  see  his  beloved  books,  and  there  to  have  his  children  and 
his  grandchildren  gathered  around  him,  letting  them  do  the 
talking  and  the  prattling  and  him  do  the  listening.  His  failure 
of  hearing  changed  in  this  respect  his  whole  course  of  life,  and 
left  him  no  solace  but  his  books  and  his  pipe. 

He  used  to  love  to  tell  the  story  of  a  conversation  between 
a  Scotchman  and  a  chance  acquaintance,  which  ran  somewhat 
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as  follows:  "Do  you  smoke?"  "No."  "Do  you  drink?"  "No." 
"Do  you  eat  hay?"  "No."  "Well  then,  you  are  not  fit  company 
for  either  man  or  beast." 

As  a  Judge  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  while  he  was  a 
learned  lawyer,  and  a  good  lawyer,  in  so  far  as  concerned  the 
doctrines  and  the  rules  of  law,  and  was,  therefore,  a  satisfactory 
Judge,  in  so  far  as  questions  of  cold  law  were  concerned,  yet  he 
was  not  an  entirely  satisfactory  judge  with  regard  to  questions 
of  fact.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  unable  to  smell  fraud, 
while  we  all  know  that  Equity  Judges  are  expected  to  have  a 
hypersensitive  nasal  equipment.  The  fact  is  that  it  was  difficult 
to  persuade  Judge  Proudfoot  that  mankind  generally  are  as 
\\icked  as  tbe  initiated  know  them  to  be. 

His  life  was  a  home  life ;  he  never  mixed  in  the  hurly-burly ; 
he  saw  humanity  on  its  good  behaviour;  in  fact,  he  had  not 
lived  up  to  the  maxim,  "  Learn  to  know  the  devil  when  you 
see  him/7 

Few  men  of  the  Ontario  Bench  or  Bar  have  ever  been  in 
the  same  class  with  Judge  Proudfoot  as  students  of  the  Roman 
Law,  and  none  has  excelled  him  as  an  ardent,  loving  and  per- 
sistent student  of  that  system  of  law.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  him  to  take  with  him  his  Roman  law  books,  printed 
in  Latin,  for  congenial  reading  in  his  summer  vacation. 

His  habit  of  utilising  the  Roman  Law  for  the  purpose  of 
elucidating  present  day  legal  problems  may  be  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  following  cases : 

Armstrong  vs.   Gage,  25   Gr.    16-21,  37. 
Laidlaw  vs.  Jackes,  27  Gr.  119. 
Archer  vs.  Severn,  12  O.R.  615. 
Cook  vs.  Noble,  12  O.R.  81. 
Bain  vs.  Malcolm,  13  O.R.  444. 

He  was  not  a  man  who  wrote  much  for  publication,  but 
he  was  ready  to  engage  in  a  controversy  with  any  person  who 
advanced  heretical  opinions  about  the  Roman  Law.  For 
example,  he  wrote  an  anonymous  article  in  2  Can.  L.  T.,  I,  con- 
troverting the  heresy  of  Sir  Edward  Fry,  who  maintained  that 
under  the  Roman  Law  the  specific  performance  of  contracts  was 
not  enforced;  and  some  years  later,  when  Professor  Holland 
expressed  views  similar  to  those  of  Lord  Justice  Fry,  Judge 
Proudfoot  broke  a  lance  with  that  doughty  -champion  (14  Can. 
L.  1 .,  257).  In  1 6  Can.  L.  T.,  101,  he  wrote  an  article  on  "Restric- 
tions on  Alienation  of  Property  in  the  Roman  Law." 

His  passing  away  gives  cause  for  regretting  the  loss  of  one 

old  judicial  landmarks,  and  in  this  connection  there  are 

grounds  for  serious  misgivings  upon  the  question  whether  the 

future  gives  promise  of  being  equal  to  the  past;  not  because  of 

icficiency  in  learning  at  the  Bar,  but  for  reasons  which  may 

not  here  be  discussed. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  EVERY-DAY  ENGLISH  IN  ONTARIO. 

BY    THOMAS    LANGTON,    M.A.,    K.C. 

NOBODY  now-a-days  talks  always  like  a  book.  Possibly  Cole- 
ridge did  and  the  author  of  "Sandford  and  Merton."  Even 
Dr.  Johnson,  some  of  whose  reported  conversations  seem  to-day, 
and  perhaps  seemed  in  his  own  day,  somewhat  book-like,  had 
his  more  formal  Johnsonese  for  deliberate  literary  productions. 

For  every-day  use  colloquial  English  must  always  exist. 
We  are  all  users  of  it,  .humble  or  otherwise;  and  we  should  not 
be  indifferent  to  its  character.  It  is  still  in  a  healthy  condition 
of  growth,  and  we  ought  to  feel  interested  in  seeing  that,  as  it 
grows,  it  shall,  if  possible,  increase  in  beauty  as  well  as  in  strength 
and  appropriateness  of  expression. 

Nearly  200  years  ago,  in  a  burst  of  indignation  at  the  col- 
loquial usage  of  his  day,  Dean  Swift  addressed  to  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  Great  Britain  his  "  Proposal  for  correcting,  im- 
proving and  ascertaining  tfie  English  tongue."  In  it  he  says, 
"What  I  have  most  at  heart  is  that  some  method  should  be 
thought  on  for  ascertaining  and  fixing  our  language  forever, 
after  such  alterations  are  made  in  it  as  shall  be  thought  requisite. 
For  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  a  language  should  not  be 
wholly  perfect,  than  that  it  should  be  perpetually  changing."  He 
said  that  Addison  agreed  with  him,  and  he  promised  his  lordship 
(the  Earl  of  Oxford)  that  "If  things  go  on  at  this  rate  .  .  . 
about  two  hundred  years  hence  some  painful  compiler,  who  will 
be  at  the  trouble  of  studying  old  language,  may  inform  the 
world  that,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
a  very  wise  and  excellent  man,  was  made  high  treasurer,  and 
saved  his  country,  which  in  those  days  was  almost  ruined  by  a 
foreign  war  and  a  domestic  faction.  Thus  much  he  may  be  able 
to  pick  out,  and  willing  to  transfer  into  his  new  history;  but  the 
rest  of  your  character,  which  I  or  any  other  writer  may  now 
value  ourselves  by  drawing,  and  the  particular  account  of  the 
great  things  done  under  your  ministry  .  .  .  will  probably  be 
dropped  on  account  of  the  antiquated  style  and  manner  they  are 
delivered  in." 

The  lapse  of  two  hundred  years  has  served  to  show  that  the 
Dean's  strength  lay  not  in  prophecy.* 

We  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  view  of  the  recently  con- 
stituted English  Academy,  if  it  has  one  on  the ,  subject ;  but  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed  that  the  general  opinion  to-dav  is,  that 
among  the  most  striking  and  admirable  qualities  of  the  English 
language  are  its  capacity  for  expansion  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  naturalises  foreign  or  new-minted  words  whenever  novelty  is 
desired,  or,  in  the  progress  of  thought,  expression  is  demanded 


*  Witness  "  Robert  Harley,  E;  rl  of  Oxford,  Prime  Minister,  1710-1714,"  by  E.  S.  Roscoe,  pub- 
shed  in  London,  1902,  by  Methuen  &  Co. — T.L. 
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for  new  ideas.  Fixity  is  not  natural,  perhaps,  to  any  tongue. 
In  the  last  hundred  years  it  may  be  true  that  the  language  of 
English  literature  has  not  undergone  any  very  marked  change, 
but  there  have  been  many  fluctuations  of  usage  in  the  spoken 
language  during  that  period.  For  instance,  within  the  recol- 
lection of  those  of  us  who  begin  to  say,  '"'when  I  was  young," 
and  like  to  add,  "as  yet  I  am  not  old,"  the  vernacular  of  Sam 
Slick,  if  still  spoken  anywhere,  has  ceased  to  be  that  of  the  typical 
Niw-Englander.  Again,  take  the  Cockney  variety  of  English. 
San)  Waller's  reversal  of  his  V's  and  W's  was  a  special  pecu- 
liarity of  his  class  in  Dickens'  day.  The  Cockney  of  to-day  is 
marked,  not  by  that  difficulty,  but  by  his  "lydy,"  "dyly  pypers," 
and  the  like.  The  characteristics  of  Cockney  speech  of  <an  age 
preceding  Dickens  were  collected  by  one  observer,  in  the 
lollowing  sentences :  "I  rise,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  a  word  on  the 
motion  before  the  House,  and  that  there  is  this  here.  The  point 
is,  shall  us  adjourn,  or  shall  us  not.  Now,  Sir,  I  never  knowed 
no  good  as  ever  corned  from  hasty  decisions ;  I,  therefore,  shall 
support  the  motion  on  a  different  ground  from  that  on  which  the 
honourable  member  stood  when  he  made  it.  I  should  first  ax 
the  honourable  gentleman  whether  if  he  had  not  seed  that  his 
question  mought  have  been  lost,  he  would  have  went  so  far  as 
to  have  moved  an  adjournment;  but  that  is  an  affair  of  his'n,  and 
I  shall  wote  for  it;  and  because  why?  When  I  shall  be  axed  by 
my  constituents  what  went  with  such  a  question,  can  I  say 
without  blushing  that  it  was  lost  for  warit  of  consideration? 
Therefore,  Sir,  I  wote  that  we  adjourn,  and  it  being-  now  early 
in  the  clay,  and  some  of  us,  perhaps,  either  adry  or  ahungry,  we 
shall  therefore  have  an  opportunity  of  fetching  a  walk  for  a  few 
while,  and  each  of  us  may  consider  with  hisself  on  the  main 
question." 

In  this  last  the  Wellerian  confusion  of  V  and  W  is  apparent, 
but  the  chief  characteristics  to  which  attention  is  called  are  forms 
of  expression'  which  even  the  elder  Weller  did  not  employ.  Some 
these,  curiously  enough,  are  not  strange  to  Canadian  ears, 
though  they  do  not  seem  to  be  special  marks  of  the  twentieth 
century  Cockney.  The  good  old  H  difficulty,  though  not  made 
prominent  in  the  above  selection,  is  probably  perennial. 

To  establish  the  language  in  vocabulary  and  idiom  complete 
and  unchangeable  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  Each  age 
inevitably  notes  some  of  its  characteristics  upon  both  the  spoken 
and  written  language. 

The  somewhat  grandiose  speech  of  our   great-grandfathers 
accompanied  what  we  now  term   "old-fashioned    politeness"  or 
ti-c  manners  of  the  "old  school."     Time  not  pressing    particu- 
v    those    polite  old    gentlemen    were  a  trifle    verbose.     Our 
'Sin'''    °,  £Pld    t0    tele?raPhic    abruptness    in    these 

c  Sls7  Probably    our    manners     also     suffer    from 
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But  Dean  Swift  did  not  intend  to  exclude  all  growth  in  the 
language.  He  expressly  said,  "T  do  not  mean  that  it  should 
never  be  enlarged.  Provided  that  no  word  which  a  society  shall 
give  sanction  to,  be  afterwards  antiquated  and  exploded,  they 
may  have  liberty  to  receive  whatever  new  ones  -they  shall -find 
occasion  for."  It  might,  perhaps,  be  a  feasible  thing,  by  the 
influence  of  an  Academy,  to  settle  rules  for  the  formation  of  new 
words.  The  rulings  of  such  a  body  if,  but  only  if,  they  com- 
manded general  respect,  might  be  conformed  to  by  literary  'men 
in  all  countries  where  English  is  spoken,  and  by  their  adoption 
of  the  form  sanctioned,  wrong  forms  might  gradually  be 
excluded. 

Any  such  learned  body  would,  however,  find  at  least  two 
obstacles  to  acquiescence  in  decrees  for  the  regulating  of 
standard  English.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
all  its  judgments  would  find  acceptance  in  all  places  where 
English  is  spoken ;  and  secondly,  colloquial  English  would  pas- 
sively resist  enlightened  guidance.  Between  Briton  and  American 
there  would  probably  be  steadfast  disagreement  in  any  attempt 
to  establish  "correct  English"  in  regard  to  either  idioms  or  the 
form  of  new  words. 

No  better  criterion  of  correct  English  has  been  suggested 
than  that  it  is  that  which  is  used  in  speaking  and  writing  by 
cultivated  people.  But  all  cultivated  people  con^Her  th^ir 
English  to  be  correct,  however  much  they  differ  in  their  usage. 
The  English  language  has  spread  so  widely  over  the  globe,  and 
is  spoken  in  so  many  separate  countries  which  are  out  of  one 
another's  influence,  that  it  would  seem  to  have  now  become 
necessary  to  acknowledge  that  the  English  tongue  is  no  longer 
the  special  property  of  the  English  people.  A  more  or  less 
unchanging  foundation  there  is,  and  will  probably  always  be, 
but  in  its  employment  both  in  speaking  and  writing,  but  more 
particularly  in  speaking,  several  distinctly  marked  "usages"  have 
grown  up.  An  "Americanism"  is  the  British  term  for  condem- 
nation of  a  Unistatian  usage  (to  employ  for  once  a  recent  Aus- 
tralianism  or  newspaperism  not  yet  adopted  into  the  language) ; 
<*nd  American  writers  have  denounced  certain  words  and  idioms 
as  "Briticisms."  American  (or  Unistatian)  usage  and  British 
usage  would  be  both  softer  and  truer  expressions.  Why  not 
also  Canadian,  Australian  and  New  Zealand  usages? 

A  universal  literary  English  may  possibly  some  day  be 
established.  Various  influences  are  at  work  in  that  direction, 
notably  the  gradual  and  much-to-be-regretted  transfer  of  the 
publishing  centre  of  Enelish  literature  from  London  to  New 
York ;  but  diversities  of  situation,  and  consequently  of  education 
and  pursuits,  will,  for  a  time,  extending  far  beyond  our  dav,  so 
make  their  impress  upon  local  speech  that  diversities  of  vocabu- 
larv  and  idiom  must  arise.  Colloquial  speech  is  not  easilv  to  be 
forced  to  conform  to  any  standard.  The  colloquial  and  literary 
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forms  of  the  language  will  have  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
one  another,  and  in  countries  that  are  growing  up,  as  most  of 
tin-  English  speaking  lands  will  yet  be  for  who  can  say  how  long, 
there  is  so  much  scope  for  a  man  of  ability,  no  matter  from  what 
condition  of  life  he  may  have  sprung,  that  influential  and 
important  public  men  in  a  community  may  be  drawn  largely  from 
the  classes  which  are  least  cultured,  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
and  they  will  bring  with  them  but  small  familiarity  with  the 
literary  'form  of  the  language. 

During  the  last  'hundred  years  there  has  been  comparatively 
little  change  in  literary  English  everywhere,  and  Canadian  writers 
are  not  exceptions ;  they  have  conformed  to  the  standard  of  the 
motherland  in  essentials.  In  the  colloquial  form  the  chief 
changes  with  us  have  been  in  those  respects  in  which  it  has  been 
affected  by  the  influence  of  our  neighbours  to  the  south  of  us. 
Little  as  we  like  it,  we  have  taken  from  them,  insensibly,  'many 
of  our  fashions  of  speech  as  well  as  our  other  fashions.  The 
U.  E.  Loyalists  brought  over  some  of  these,  and  since  their  day 
our  likeness  to  our  neighbours  in  our  pursuits,  our  comparative 
separation  from  the  newspapers  and  literature  of  the  Old  Land, 
and  our  greater  familiarity  with  the  newspapers  and  periodical 
literature  of  the  United  States,  have  all  been  factors  in  the 
formation  of  the  Canadian  variety  of  English.  A  tincture  of 
Irish  administered  in  childhood  by  the  nurses  of  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  has  had  a  potent  influence,  notably 
upon  our  accent,  while  the  proximity  of  the  American  nation 
and  the  general  similarity  of  our  social  and  business  life  to  theirs 
have  affected  us  both  in  accent  and  otherwise. 

The  ever-incr easing"  inventions  by  means  of  which  distance 
is  annihilated  or  minimised  are  causing  the  decay  of  dialects 
where  the  conditions  of  life  do  not  greatly  vary,  but  there  are 
still  left,  and  likely  to  remain  unaffected,  those  variations  of 
usage  which  are  due  to  the  existence  of  different  conditions 
of  life. 

Familiar,  every-dav  English  in  Ontario,  though  as  a  general 
thing  more  like  the  colloquial  speech  of  the  neighbouring  United 
States  than  that  of  any  other  English-speaking:  countrv,  is 
different  in  many  respects  from  that  in  use  anywhere  else.  What 
may  be  laid  to  our  charge  as  Canadianisms  we  are  willing  to 
acknowledge  to  be  instances  of  Canadian  usage.  Many  of  our 
ways  of  life  and  speech  are  our  own,  disowned  alike  by  Briton 
and^  American.  Some  of  them  may  be  evil  ways,  offending 
against  dictionary  and  grammar,  but  others,  however  strangely 
sounding-  to  unaccustomed  ears,  are,  like  many  American  usages, 
merely  examples  of  the  retention  of  forms  which  the  motherland 
has  outgrown,  or  of  the  acquisition  of  new  forms  by  natural 
growth  or  development  to  suit  new  conditions  of  life. 

Even  the  most  careful  of  us  will  sometimes  speak  or  write 
m  a  way  that  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  purist's  idea  of  what 
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is  elegant  or  grammatical.*  In  speaking,  more  especially,  the 
slow  words  often  toil  in  vain  after  the  swifter  thought,  and  the 
end  of  a  sentence  becomes  turned,  not  as  the  proper  sequence  of 
what  has  been  uttered,  but  to  fit  some  other  idea  which  has 
passed  through  the  mind. 

\\  e  are  in  this  respect  no  worse  -  than  other  speakers  of 
English ;  nor  are  we  specially  distinguished  for  purely  gram- 
matical blunders.  The  expression  everywhere  common,  "It  is 
me/'  bade  fair  at  one  time  to  become  idiomatic,  but  since  the 
time  when  Dean  Alford  called  attention  to  it,  and  suggested 
that  it  had  become  sanctioned  by  usage,  it  seems  not  exactly  to 
have  dropped  out  of  use,  but  to  have  become  recognised  as 
incorrect.  Those  who  say,  "Between  you  and  I ;"  "As  tall  as 
me;"  and  "The  picture  of  we  three,"  do  so  with  Shakespeare 
(unless  Bacon  should  bear  these  burdens),  or  at  any  rate  with 
some  of  Shakespeare's  characters.  A  school  course  of  instruc- 
tion which  includes  botany  and  chemistry  does  not  render 
obsolete  such  expressions  as,  "He  done  it ;"  "I  seen  him ;"  "If 
he  had  went;"  "I  wish  that  I  had  'a;"  "If  I  had  'a  (or  "had  have," 
or  phonetically,  "had  of")  known;"  "I"  or  "they  daresn't;"  and 
"You'd  ought  to  have  seen  him." 

These  may  be,  perhaps,  in  use  only  by  the  less  educated, 
but  there  are  others :  "I'll  learn  him"  is  only  archaic,  but  many 
who  would  scorn  "I  done  it"  are  not  above  "I  begun  to  speak;"  t 
"I  have  rang  the  bell;"  "The  guest  of  the  evening  was  then 
drank"  (a  form  of  expression  which  has  the  merit  of  being  unam- 
biguouO ;  "I  did  not  work  any  that  day,  I  fished  some ;"  "There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  me  going ;"  "In  the  event  of  me  advancing ;" 
"Apples  are  plenty  this  year ;"  "We  are  in  plenty  time ;"  "It  don't 
much  rnatter;"  "I  would  not  go  that  far;"  "Without  you  con- 
sider;" "English  roses  bloom  much  earlier  than  what  ours 
do."  To  "garnishee"  is  a  verb  in  common  use  in  legal  and  com- 
mercial circles;  and  with  some  typewriters  "affect"  and  "effect" 
are  interchangeable. 

Among  Englishmen  of  a  social  standing  similar  to  that  of 
the  users  of  the  above  expressions,  the  prevalent  errors  are  not 
of  the  same  kind,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed.  They  run  rather  to 
slipshod  expressions  which  have  almost  become  idiomatic,  such 
as,  "Who  do  you  take  me  for?"  The  phrase,  'Those  sort  of 
people,"  is  very  old.  It  occurs  in  a  letter  of  as  pure  a  writer  as 
Charles  Lamb,  though  possibly  he  was  only  quoting  an  instance 
of  its  use. 

Misdirected  care  is,  perhaos,  responsible  for  "Whom  do 
you  suppose  that  I  am?"  and  "Nor  did  anvbodv  but  he  seem  to 
think  so."  None  of  the  above  Canadian  ineleerancies  has  attained 
to  the  dignity  of  a  usage,  nor  can  general  usage  be  pleaded  in 

*  The  very  first  sentence  of  this  paper  is  in  a  form  which  I  have  seen  denounced  as  inelegant, 
it  not  worse;  and  doubtless  of  many  other  sentences  the  same  thing-,  if  nothing  stronger,  may  be 
said.— T.L. 

t  This  is  probably  not  incorrect,  but  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  better  usage  of  the  present 
day. 
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favour  of  a  multitude  of  newspaperese  words.  The  style  of 
"Penriialinus"  and  "our  local  reporter"  is  universal  for  news- 
paper use  only,  though,  perhaps,  some  of  the  following  examples 
arc  more  common  amongst  us  than  elsewhere : 

A  thing  is  not  "begun,"  but  is  "inaugurated."  A  house  is 
"located"  in  a  "section."  Events  "transpire,"  or  even  "eventuate"; 
they  are  not  "expected,"  but  are  "anticipated."  "Individuals," 
when  "interviewed,"  "state"  their  opinions.  The  great  or 
notorious  "reside"  in  "mansions" ;  the  benevolent,  generous  or 
politic  "donate"  money;  admirers  "tender,"  and  the  admired  are 
made  the  "recipients"  of  "ovations,"^  receptions,  and  even 
lunches;  and  lamenting  friends  follow  a  "casket"  to  the  grave. 
"\\  e  will  not  operate  the  road  by  electricity  till  the  fall"  has 
scarcely  a  strange  sound,  and  "editorial"  for  a  "leader"  or 
"leading  article"  has  become  quite  naturalised. 

Some  words  may  be  called  Canadianisms  because  they  are 
products  of  conditions  more  or. less  peculiar  to  us,  being,  in  fact, 
the  technical  terms  of  businesses  or  pursuits  which  flourish 
amongst  us.  Some  of  them  may  have  had  their  origin  in  Canada, 
but,  at  any  rate,  they  are  required  for  daily  use  here  and,  perhaps, 
not  elsewhere.  Such  are  "boom,"  "slide,"  "crib,"  "shanty," 
"lacrosse,"  etc. 

"Portage"  (pronounced  English,  and  not  French,  fashion) 
is  an  example  of  a  real  Canadianism.  The  word  has  been 
adopted  from  the  term  used  by  the  French  voyageurs,  but  the 
thing  itself  exists  elsewhere,  e.g.,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  not  called  a  "portage,"  but  a  "carry." 
"Portage"  is  exclusively  Canadian. 

For  real  examples  of    Canadian  usage,  however,  we  must 

irn   to  those  expressions   which  would,   in   ordinary   conversa- 

lon,  strike  a  stranger    as    being    peculiar.     They  need    not  be 

•ective  in  point  of  grammar;  the  greater  number  of  them  are 

•rely    well-known    English    words,  our    use  of    which,  if    not 

peculiarly  our  own,  is  not  that  of  the  motherland  at  the  present 

I  purpose  to  give  an  imperfect  collection. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  INAUGURATION  OF  NEW  MEDICAL 
LABORATORIES. 

II V    1'UOFKSSORS    J.    H.    CAMERON,    M.B.,    F.R.C.S.,    ENG.,    AND 
J.     T.     FOTinCKINdHA.M,      B.A.,     M.I).,     C..M. 

THE  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  new 
medical  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  of  the  University 
took  place  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  ist  and  2nd  of  (  JctoInT 
instant ;  and  this  issue  of  the  Monthly  has  been  delayed  in  order 
to  give  sonic  account  of  them.  The  occasion  was  doubly  and 
unexpectedly  auspicious,  because,  in  addition  to  commemorating 
a  great  stride  forward  in  scientific  methods  and  facilities  for 
which  the  University  had  been  for  some  time  preparing,  it  at 
the  same  time  served  to  signalise  the  consummation  of  the  union 
of  the  two  medical  faculties  of  Toronto  and  Trinity,  the 
cherished  hope  of  which  had  been  but  a  short  time  previously 
rudely  dashed  to  the  ground.  Let  us  hope  that  the  complete 
and  successful  federation  of  the  two  Universities  may  not  be 
long  deferred.  The  initial  function  of  the  celebration  was  a 
luncheon  on  Thursday  in  the  East  Examination  Hall,  given  by 
Dean  Reeve  to  his  colleagues  and  certain  invited  guests,  amongst 
whom  may  be  mentioned :  The  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Visitor 
of  the  University,  Hon.  Wm.  Mortimer  Clarke ;  Premier  Ross ; 
the  Hon.  Attorney-General  Gibson ;  the  Hon.  Minister  of 
Education  (Harcourt) ;  the  Hon.  Mr.  Speaker  Charlton ;  Prof. 
Goldwin  Smith;  Mr.  Alfred  Moseley,  C.M.G. ;  the  Mayor  of 
Toronto,  Mr.  Urquhart ;  the  Chancellor  (Meredith) ;  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  (Moss) ;  the  President  (Dr.  Loudon) ;  the  Vice- 
President  (Dr.  Ramsay  Wright) ;  Chancellor  Burwash  (Victoria) ; 
Chancellor  Wallace  (McMaster) ;  Provost  Macklem  (Trinity) ; 
Rev.  Prof.  Clark  (Trinity) ;  Rev.  Principal  Caven  (Knox);  Rev. 
Principal  Sheraton  (Wycliffe) ;  Rev.  Principal  Teefy  (St. 
Michael's) ;  Principal  Hutton  (University) ;  Rev.  Principal  Gor- 
don (Queen's) ;  Chancellor  Sir  John  Boyd ;  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Street;  Prof.  Sherrington  (Liverpool);  Prof.  Osier  (Johns 
Hopkins) ;  Prof.  Welch  (Johns  Hopkins) ;  Prof.  Keen  (Jefferson) ; 
Prof.  Abbott  (Pennsylvania) ;  Prof.  Barker  (Chicago) ;  Prof. 
Bowditch  (Harvard);  Prof.  Chittenden  (Yale);  Prof.  J.  Playfair 
McMurrich  (Michigan);  Prof.  Roswell  Park  (Buffalo);  Dr. 
Clowes  (Buffalo);  Prof.  Townsend  Porter  (Harvard);  Prof. 
Adami  .(McGill)  ;  Dean  Roddick  (McGill)  :  D-~>  (><1 -- 
(Science);  Dean  Willmott  (Dental);  Dr.  Andrew  Smith  (Veteri- 
nary) ;  Principal  Mills  (Guelph) ;  Principal  Auden  (U.C.  College) ; 
Dr.  John  Hoskin,  K.C. ;  Mr.  B.  E.  Walker;  Senator  Cox;  Mr.. 
E.  R.  Wood;  Mr.  J.  H.  Mason;  Dr.  Torrington  (Coll.  Music); 
Dr.  Moorhouse  (Western) ;  Mr.  C.  S.  Gzowski ;  Mr.  E.  B.  Qsler, 
M.P.;  Mr.  Nicholls;  Mr.  Ames;  Lieut.-Col.  Pellatt ;  Lieut.-Col. 
Mason;  Mr.  J.  F.  Ellis;  Mr.  R.  Millichamp;  Mr.  Brough 
(Dominion  Bank) ;  Mr.  D.  R.  Wilkie  (Imperial  Bank) ;  Mr.  Wm. 
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Mackenzie;    Mr.    Haney;    Mr.  Timothy    Eaton;    Mr.    Penman 
(Paris);    Mr.  D.  D.  Mann;    Mr.  H.  C.  Hammond;    Mr.  W.  T. 
White;  Mr.  Alex.  Nairn;  Mr.  J.  J.  Foy,  K.C.,  M.P.P.  ;  Dr.  R.  A. 
i'yne,  M.P.P.  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Flavelle;  Dr.  J.  A.  Temple  (late  Dean 
Trinity);  Dr.  Uzziel  Ogden  ;  Dr.  Jas.  H.  Richardson;  Prof.  Bain 
(Victoria);  Dr.  A.  A.  Macdonald  ;  Dr.  A.  J.  Johnson;  Dr.  Wm. 
Britton;  Dr.  J.   Ferguson  (Lancet);    Mr.  J.  A.   Cooper,   LL.B. 
(Can.    Mag.)  ;    Mr.   Willison    (News)  ;  •  Rev.   J.    A.    Macdonald 
(Globe);  Mr.  W.  B.  McMurrich,  K.C.;  Mr.  J.  M.  Clark,  K.C.  ; 
Dr.  E.  J.  Barrick;  Prof.  Lang;  Prof.  W.  Lash  Miller;  Mr.  T.  A. 
Russell  ;  Dr.  Angus  Mackinnon  (Guelph)  ;  Dr.  Wm.  Burt  (Paris)  ; 
Dr.  Sherres  (McGill)  ;  Dr.  T.  S.  Cullen  (Baltimore);  Dr.  Adam 
Lynd;    Dr.    James    Thorburn;    Prof.  J.   C.    McLennan;    Prof. 
McGregor  Young  ;  Mr.  J.  Berkeley  Smith  (Bursar)  ;  Mr.  James 
Brebner   (Registrar),  and    members   of    the    combined    Medical 
Faculties  up  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.     Of  the 
non-medical  guests  about  twenty-five,  including  the  Chancellor, 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Provost,  the  Premier,  the   Minister  of 
Education,   Chancellor   Boyd,   Mr.   Justice   Street,   Senator   Cox 
and  Mr.  Flavelle  were  unable  to  attend.     The  guests  assembled 
in  the  President's  Room  and  in  the  West  Examination  Hall,  and 
shortly  after  one  o'clock  sat  down  to  the  number  of    120.     All 
the  representatives  of  foreign  Universities  were  present  with  the 
exception  of  Prof.  W.  W.   Keen,  of  Jefferson  Medical   College, 
Philadelphia,  who  was  delayed  upon  the  way  by  a  railway  acci- 
dent ;  Prof.  Bowditch,  of  Harvard,  who  was  confined  to  his  room, 
and    Prof.    Minot,  of    Boston,  whose    absence    was    the    more 
regrettable  because  the  laboratories  are  the  first  crystallisation 
in  brick  and  mortar  of  his  idea  of  the  so-called  "unit  system" 
of  laboratory  construction. 

Dean  Reeve,  of  course,  presided  with  his  accustomed  dignity 
and  tact,  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  severe 
attack  of  influenza,  with  a  body  temperature  of  104°  Fahr.  After 
ample  justice  had  been  done  to.  the  repast,  and  "the  King's 
health"  duly  honoured,  Dr.  Reeve  gave  the  toast  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor,  the  Visitor  of  the  University,  and  the  Hon 
Mr.  Mortimer  Clarke,  who  has  been  a  warm  friend  of  the 
University  for  forty  years,  and  a  stalwart  supporter  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  from  its  inception,  felicitously  responded,  congratulating 
the  Dean  and  Faculty  upon  their  successful  efforts,  and  expressing 
warm  wishes  for  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  in  its  new  quarters  and  doubled  staff 
the  C  ?*  pr(?P°Sed  the  health  of  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith, 
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approaching  realisation  of  University  federation,  of  which  he 
had  been  the  earliest  and  most  persistent  advocate.  He  con- 
cluded by  complimenting  the  medical  profession  (of  which  his 
father  had  been  a  member)  upon  the  services  which  they  had 
been  'able  to  render  to  mankind,  and,  as  if  feeling  the  weariness 
incident  to  the  burden  of  fourscore  years,  he  admonished  them 
not  to  prolong  the  agony  of  departure  when  the  final  summons 
came  to  join  the  innumerable  caravan  that  moves  to  the  pale 
realms  of  shade,  and  quoted  with  much  feeling  the  words  of  Kent 
in  "Lear" : 

"Vex  not  his  ghost :     Oh,  let  him  pass ;  he  hates  him 

That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 

Stretch  him  out  longer." 

The  time  for  Prof.  Sherrington's  opening  lecture  having 
arrived,  adjournment  was  then  made  to  the  north  lecture  theatre 
of  the  new  building. 

THE   FORMAL    INAUGURATION. 

The  first  public  function  of  the  occasion  was  the  formal 
opening  of  the  new  building  in  the  afternoon,  followed  by  the 
address  by  Prof.  Sherrington,  after  which  the  laboratories  and 
lecture  rooms  were  opened  to  the  visitors. 

The  proceedings,  which  took  place  in  the  north  lecture 
theatre,  were  opened  by  Mr.  John  Hoskin,  LL.D.,  who  on  behalf 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  presented  the  keys  of  the  building  to 
the  President,  of  the  University.  In  his  address  Dr.  Hoskin  called 
attention  to  the  peculiarly  auspicious  nature  of  the  occasion, 
which  lay  not  merely  in  the  inauguration  of  the  new  building,  but 
much  more  than  that,  in  what  was  not  anticipated  a  few  months 
ago,  the  complete  fusion  of  the  two  medical  schools  of  Toronto 
and  Trinity.  He  mentioned  as  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  the 
fact,  that  in  spite  of  financial  limitations  and  a  disordered  labour- 
market,  the  work  of  erecting  and  furnishing  the  building  had  been 
accomplished  in  fourteen  months.  In  speaking  of  the  University 
as  a  whole,  he  was  glad  to  say  that  the  Government  had  resolved 
to  treat  it  more  liberally.  Grants  had  already  been  made  and 
much  more  was  promised ;  in  short,  all  reasonable  demands 
would  be  met. 

After  accepting  the  keys  and  presenting  the  thanks  of  the 
University  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  President  London  gave  an 
outline  of  the  history  of  medical  education  in  Toronto  since  1844 
when  a  Medical  Faculty  was  first  instituted  in  King's  College. 
This  was  abolished  in  1853,  and  was  not  re-established  till  1887. 
Since  1871,  no  aid  has  been  given  to  medical  schools  from  the. 
public  tregsurv;  thev  have  been  self-supporting  and  still  remain 
so.  But  in  his  opinion  it  was  time  that  the  Government  should 
recognise  its  responsibility  to  a.  profession  upon  which  so  tarfdv 
depended  the  physical  well-being  of  the  people.  The  President 
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then  spoke  a  few  words  of   welcome  to  the    guests  of    the  Uni- 
versity, and  introduced  Professor  Sherrington,  who  delivered  the 

ENAUGURAt  ADDRESS. 

\fter  an  introduction  in  which  he  made  complimentary  refer- 
ences to  the  stage  of  progress  which  the  University  had  reached 
and  \\hidi  outfit  to  act  as  a  spur  to  the  institutions  of  the  older 
land  in  their  efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  educational  aims,  Professor 
Shen-ington  proceeded  to  discuss  the  aspect  of  things  as  they 
appeared  to  the  stranger  from  over-sea. 

He  then  entered  upon  the  main  topic  of  his  address — medicine 
as  a  science.  In  science,  as  in  industry,  there  must  be  organi- 
sation. The  growth  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  requires  the 
vigilance  of  guiding  hands.  Growth,  for  it  to  take  its  course 
litfitly  towards  perfection,  requires  that  the  provision  for  the 
security  and  expansion  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  forerun 
rather  than  halt  behind  the  actual  requirement  of  the  hour,  not 
only  for  their  direct  utilitarian  service  but  also  because  they  form 
a  whetstone  for  man's  most  universal  tool,  bis  intellect.  They 
are  also  a  discipline  for  character  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  for  its 
own  sake.  Scientific  truth  when  found,  has  often  proved  unpalate- 
able  to  man — as  when  it  dethroned  him  from  his  fancied  seat  at 
the  centre  of  the  whole  perceptible  universe,  or  again,  as  when 
it  taught  him  that  instead  of  being  a  creature  altogether  apart 
from  the  brutes,  there  were  found  to  be  flesh  and  blood  bonds 
between  him  and  them.  Regardless  of  its  cost  to  his  cherished 
fancies,  man  strives  for  scientific  truth,  and,  as  the  old  Greeks 
said,  this  endeavour  puts  him  further  from  the  brutes  and  nearer 
to  the  gods. 

The  aim  of  all  science  is  theoretic  truth  but  all  the  practical 
advances  which  are  the  basis  of  civilization  are  the  result  of  the 
application  to  everyday  life  of  those  purely  theoretic  truths  formu- 
lated in  the  laboratory.  The  practical  results  of  such  truths  are 
often  astounding  to  those  ignorant  of  the  steps  by  which  they 
have  been  reached.  The  true  starting  point  of  all  progress  and 
of  all  advance  is  the  University  and  its  laboratories.  There  the 
sacred  flame  of  learning  is  fed  from  many  sides  by  many  hands. 

Medicine,  like  Janus  of  old,  in  a  good  sense,  bears  a  double 
face.  On  the  one  hand  she  is  an  empiric.  She  has  learned  to 
cure  by  what  the  comparative  psychologist  calls  "the  method  of 
trial  and  error,"  and  in  this  way  has  made  conquests  over  sickness 
purelv  as  a  result  of  experience,  without  help  from  either  a  priori 
or  inductive  reasoning.  The  use  of  quinine  in  malaria,  the 
curative  effects  of  the  iodides  and  various  metals,  the  discovery 
•f  chloroform  and  ether  as  anaesthetics,  these  and  other  agents 
in  medicine  suffice  to  certify  the  inestimable  gifts  that  medicine 
as  empiric  has  given  to  mankind  in  his  suffering.  This  face  of 
medicine  well  may  wear  a  garland.  In  her  other  aspect,  medicine 
is  not  an  empiric,  but  a  scientist.  This  scientific  aspect,  the  male 
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face  of  two-visaged  medicine,  has  indeed  of  recent  years  become 
the  larger.  Hydrocephalic  in  appearance  though  it  may  be,  it  is 
filled  not  with  water,  but  with  facts.  All  this  is  the  result  of  the 
activities  of  the  chemist  and  the  physicist  in  the  past  century. 

This  scientific  progress  in  medicine,  fruitful  of  benefit  to  man- 
kind, lays  on  the  community  a  burden  of  obligation.  The 
empirical  part  of  medicine  is  at  once  the  most  easy  and  the  most 
difficult  thing  to  teach.  The  preparation  for  learning  it  requires 
but  little  training  in  other  subjects.  Its  facts  lean  on  nothing  but 
themselves.  With  scientific  medicine  it  is  different,  for  this  is 
based  on  initiatory  studies.  This  side  of  medicine  historically  has 
arisen  from  the  humblest  beginnings,  and  it  drew  its  help  front 
the  simplest  and  nearest  of  these  adjuvant  studies.  First,  all  the 
assistance  that  anatomy  could  give  was  accepted,  but  in  the- 
eighteenth  centtiry  medicine  sucked  drv  for  the  most  part  what 
the  study  of  the  gross  form  of  the  body's  parts  could  yield.  It 
then  turned  to  the  study  of  the  microscopic  form,  and  in  doing 
so  came  upon  a  great  generalisation,  the  cell  doctrine,  thus 
discovering  an  essential  and  visible  similarity  of  microscopic 
structure  in  all  things  that  are  endowed  with  life,  and  thus 
differentiating  them  from  non-living  things.  At  the  same  time, 
medicine  had  begun  to  ask  what  aid  chemistry  could  give  in 
explaining  physiological  phenomena  but  it  was  only  with  the 
foundation  of  modern  chemistry  by  Lavoisier  that  the  cell  doc- 
trine was  placed  on  an  impregnable  basis  by  the  application  to 
it  of  the  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  oxidation,  deoxidation, 
polymerisation,  hydrolysis,  acting  in  the  myriads  of  tiny  living- 
furnaces  constituting  the  body. 

These  living  cells  in  their  own  laboratories  manufacture  even 
the  media  in  which  they  exist,  and  thus  are  produced  the  saps 
and  juices  of  the  body.  Even  in  these,  there  is  a  differentiation  in 
composition  for  each  particular  animal,  but  they  still  approximate 
in  their  salts  to  the  water  of  the  ancient  geologic  seas  in  which 
living  forms  arose,  they  still  reveal  in  fact  the  composition  of  the 
ancient  ocean,  as  your  own  Professor,  A.  B.  Macallum,  first 
established.  "  In  that  respect  these  living  cells,  with  all  their 
influx  of  change,  have  been  more  durable,  and  constant  than  even 
the  ocean  itself.  The  contrast  brings  home  to  us  a  deep  distinc- 
tion between  dead  matter  and  living — the  latter  a  moving  equili- 
brium, gaining  stability  from  the  very  motion  of  itself." 

From  the  conjunction  of  the  cell  doctrine,  or  biology,  with 
chemistry  arose  another  adjuvant  science,  pathology.  This,  the 
study  of  the  processes  of  the  body  in  disease,  has,  even  more  than 
physiology,  as  yet  drawn  help  from  modern  chemistry.  What 
assistance  it  has  received  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands,  that  Pasteur,  in  virtue  of  his  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  was  able  to 
do  more  to  alleviate  the  diseases  of  mankind  and  animals  than 
any  single  physician  of  his  time. 
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Medicine  next  appealed  to  the  physicist  for  aid.  From  him 
it  has  gained  an  understanding  of  the  body's  heat,  the  basis  of 
the  knowledge  of  fever;  the  intricacies  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
eye,  the  laws  that  govern  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
subtlest  means  of  examining  the  forces  liberated  in  the  workings 
of  the  nervous  system.  Now,  Physical  Chemistry  comes  with  its 
contributing  aid  and  this  doubtless  will  in  the  near  future  promote 
discoveries  regarding  the  conditions  which  underlie  the  activity 
of  living  matter  or  protoplasm,  discoveries  which  will  be  amongst 
the  most  valuable  that  medicine  has  received  from  any  source. 

Professor  Sherrington  continued  in  the  following  words : 

"  I  have  said  enough  to  remind  us  how  interlocked  with  Science 
Medicine  has  become.  She  is  applying  sciences  to  her  own  problems, 
and  they  form  a  vast  capital  fund  from  which  she  can  draw  wealth. 
To  give  instruction  in  this  part  of  Medicine,  to  turn  out  men  trained 
in  it,  is  now  one  of  the  duties  of  a  medical  school.  The  earnest 
student  has  a  right  to  expect  such  training  from  his  alma  mater.  But 
for  it  the  requirements  are  importantly  different  from  those  that  suffice 
as  an  introduction  to  Empiric  Medicine.  In  the  first  place,  as  Pasteur 
said,  we  cannot  have  the  fruit  without  the  tree.  For  Scientific  Medicine 
the  student  must,  perforce,  be  thoroughly  trained  in  his  Sciences  before 
he  can  really  grasp  instruction  or  truly  profit  from  his  medical  teach- 
ing. One  of  the  aims  of  his  instruction  in  Empirical  Medicine  is  to 
teach  him  to  observe  for  himself,  so  in  his  instruction  in  Scientific 
Medicine,  one  of  its  aims  is  to  enable  him  to  apply  Science  for  him- 
self *  *  *  What  truer  safeguard  can  a  man  have,  alone  it  may  be, 
and  isolated  from  the  centres  of  knowledge,  what  truer  safeguard  can 
he  have  against  all  the  pseudo-scientific  quackeries  of  the  day,  than 
some  real  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Sciences,  along  whose  lines 
the  discoveries  of  Medicine  must  develop  ? 

"Therefore  it  is  that  the  burden  of  obligation  falls  heavily,  nowa- 
days upon  the  teaching  resources  of  every  Faculty  of  Medicine  worthy 
of  the  name.     There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  burden  of  increased  intel- 
lectual labor.     For  the  learner  and  the  teacher  is  this   true.     To  seize 
the   proffered    assistance   of    these    great   and    complex    sciences    is    not 
always    easy.      These    studies    are   more    difficult    than    those    that    were 
needed  once,  and  they^  take  longer  to  acquire.     *     *     *     Furtherj  these 
initiatory   studies    have   become   vastly   more    costly    than    was    all    that 
formerly  was  required.    Experts  have  to  be  found  who  can  devote  them- 
selves   heart    and    soul    and    undividedly    to    their    particular    subject. 
Laboratories   have   to  ,be   erected    and   equipped,    and    on    a    scale     that 
makes   them   a   distinct   feature   of   the   modern   world.     Those   that   we 
see    now    here    are    models    of   their    kind;    wise    foresight    has    planned 
them;    public-spirited   enterprise   has   constructed   them.      Nor   does    the 
achievement  end  with   their  erection.     *     *     *     The   laboratory  is   both 
a  school  of  instruction  and  a  school  of  thought.    Well  then,  no  higher  in- 
struction  can  be  expected  unaided  to  pay  the   expenses  it  involves;   it 
can  only  do  so  at  the  expense  of  those  who  come  to  learn,  and  that  is 
to  put  its  teaching  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the  wealthier  few.     And 
the  instruction  is  costly,  for  it  has  to  be  practical.     And  another  source 
>f  expense  is  that  the  laboratory  has  not  only  to  distribute  knowledge, 
t  to  manufacture  it.    The  duties  of  a  University  do  not  begin  and  end 
with  the  disciplinary  and  didactic.     Besides  schools  of  instruction,  thev 
:  be  schools   of  thought.       To  be   this   latter,   the   laboratory  must 
Kven   for  the   welfare   of   the   class-teaching   this    is 
Instructive    lectures   may   be    given   by   men    of   ability,    the 
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whole  of  whose  knowledge  is  second-hand,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  real  life  of  Science  can  be  fully  felt  and  communicated  by  one  who 
has  not  himself  learnt  by  direct  enquiry  from  nature.  Nothing  so 
augments  the  teacher's  power  of  impressive  and  incisive  teaching  of 
a  subject  as  to  have  faced  problems  in  it  himself  as  an  original 
enquirer.  And,  after  rudiments  have  been  once  fairly  acquired,  there 
is  for  good  students  no  training  equal  to  that  given  by  following  even 
a  small  research  under  an  experienced  leader. 

"  So  truly  does  the  laboratory  become  a  school  of  thought.  Your 
laboratories  are  arranged  with  admirable  provision  for  research.  The 
student  should  enter  on  his  study  of  a  natural  Science  through  the 
portal  of  its  fundamental  experiments.  *  *  *  To  learn  a  science  or 
acquire  an  art  resting  upon  sciences,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  look  at 
the  fundamental  facts  for  yourself.  Our  great  teachers  of  Medicine 
teach  upon  this  plan.  They  teach  where  they  learned,  not  in  the  library, 
but  from  the  bedside  of  the  sick.  In  laboratories  such  as  those  raised 
here  for  Pathology  and  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  students  can  learn 
these  sciences  as  Medicine  is  learned  in  the  hospital  ward,  by  direct 
enquiry  into  nature.  The  teachers  you  give  them  are  men  who  have 
won  widely  recognised  distinction  as  themselves  direct  enquirers  into 
nature.  Worthy  students  will  appreciate  the  double  boon  their  alma 
mater  gives  them — the  means  of  learning  at  first  hand  those  secrets  of 
nature  which  lie  at  the  root  of  their  craft's  skill — and  to  learn  them  under 
guidance  by  men  who  excel  in  unravelling  such  secrets. 

"  Only  by  enabling  men  to  continue  their  learning  after  their  teach- 
ing is  over  can  we  secure  the  greatest  advantage  any  educational 
system  can  afford.  Your  laboratories  here  will  encourage  post-gradu- 
ate work.  We  look  with  keen  interest  to  the  researches  that  will  flow 
from  them.  No  subjects  offer  finer  fields  for  research  than  do  the  pro- 
gressive studies,  physiology,  pathology  and  hygiene,  to  which  your 
new  University  buildings  are  consecrated.  And  of  the  functions  of  a 
laboratory,  research  is  not  the  least  costly.  We  in  the  Old  Country 
find  that.  Our  central  Government  has  done  little  to  support  research. 
Our  nation,  proud  of  its  success  in  things  practical,  has  been  prone  to 
despise  the  abstract  and  the  theoretical.  We  do  so  foolishly;  we  do 
so  at  our  peril.  Behind  all  practical  application  there  is  a  region  of 
intellectual  action  to  which,  though  our  practical  men  have  contributed 
little,  they  owe  the  whole  of  their  supplies.  To  speak  of 

theoretic  knowledge  slightingly  is  for  the  lips  of  the  fool.  The  value 
of  abstract  research  to  a  country  is  becoming  more  widely  acknowl- 
edged among  us  than  it  was.  *  *  *  And  we  find  that  munificent 
citizens  have  and  do  come  forward  among  us  and  meet  by  their 
individual  gifts  the  pressing  needs  in  this  respect  of  our  community  at 

"  But  we  welcome  a  new  era  dawning  on  us.  Liverpool,  Birming- 
ham, Sheffield,  and  other  great  centres,  begin  to  regard  the  local  Uni- 
versity as  an  institution  entitled  to  support  from  the  public  means,  for 
instance,  by  subsidy  from  public  rates.  Such  subsidies  can  be  used 
also  for  studies  which  do  not  come  within  allotment  from  the  smaller 
subsidy  from  the  central  Government:  medicine,  for  instance.  Proud 
of  the  young  universities— to  which  yours  of  Toronto  is  a  time-honored 
veteran— communities  and  local  Governments  are  encouraging  research 
within  our  universities.  They  do  not  expect  such  research  to  be  able 
to  pay  its  own  way,  but  4hey  recognise  that  indirectly  it  does  pay  the 
community  that  gives  it  a  home.  They  feel  it  a  duty  which  they  owe 
themselves.  Is  not  the  university  a  part  of  their  own  life,  and  is  not 
research  a  part  of  the  university's  life  blood  ?  They  feel  it  a  right,  due 
to  their  own  higher  selves.  It  stimulates  progress.  Supported  bv  the 
large-handed  sympathy  of  the  community  and  the  local  Government, 
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it  means  quicker  advance,  both  material  and  mental,  it  means  inven- 
tion, and  it  means  medical  discovery.  And  qui  facit  per  ahum  facit  per 
ee,  is  a  motto  worthy  of  a  State. 

"  What,  then,  are  finally  the  uses  of  these  laboratories  now  opened 
by  your  University  ?  They  will  assist  in  training  men  for  various 
honorable  callings,  especially  for  that  most  ancient  one  of  medicine. 
They  will  assist,  no  doubt,  also  to  render  life  by  practical  applications 
,.f  science  still  more  different  superficially  from  what  it  was  only  a 
short  generation  ago.  They  will  assist  to  bring  home  and  distribute  to 
your  community  treasures  of  knowledge  from  all  the  quarters  of  the 
globe.  They  will  assist— and  it  is  a  thought  dear  to  a- high-spirited 
people— themselves  to  add  to  the  sum  total  of  the  treasures  of  knowledge 
of  the  whole  human  race.  Noblesse  oblige  appeals  to  chivalrous  nations, 
as  well  as  to  chivalrous  individuals. 

"But  their  highest  office  seems  to  me,  perhaps,  not  even  these  high 
ones,  but  a  more  difficult  still.  Genius  cannot  by  any  community, 
however  wealthy  and  powerful,  be  made  to  order.  'In  Biblical  language, 
it  is  the  gift  of  God.  All  a  community  can  do  toward  obtaining  it,  be 
our  riches  and  willingness  a  thousandfold  what  they  are,  is  to  ensure 
the  rare  and  glorious  plant  a  meed  of  freedom,  light  and  warmth  for 
blossoming  upon  our  soil.  Who  can  doubt  that  in  this  population  here 
genius  exists — not  sown,  it  is  true,  broadcast,  for  nowhere  is  it  thus — 
yet  existent,  scattered  up  and  down  ?  This  it  is  for  the  community  to 
foster,  to  discover. 

"  By  help  of  these  finely  built  and  finished  laboratories  this  much 
in  one  direction  can  be  done.  The  problem  to  which  a  wise  country 
turns  is  the  discovery  less  of  things  than  of  men.  By  these  laboratories, 
adequately  supported,  your  community  can  create  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  powers  which  come  from  sources  within  itself,  but  are 
utterly  beyond  its  power  to  produce  at  will.  Their  loftiest  function  is 
creation  of  this  opportunity.  For  that  aim  the  studies  in  them  must 
be  followed  with  no  single  narrow  technical  purpose,  but  must  be  wide 
of  scope  and  full  of  access  to  every  rank  of  student^.  So  shall  these 
laboratories  prove  a  corner-stone  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  temple  of 
knowledge,  and  a  touch-stone  for  the  best  ore  of  intellect  within  the 
bounds  of  this  great  land." 

Before  inviting1  the  visitors  from  other  Universities  to  speak, 
President  London  read  a  telegram  of  congratulation  from  the 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Liverpool,  another  from 
Prof.  Charles  S.  Minot,  of  Harvard  Universitv,  and  a  third  from 
Prof.  Bowditch  of  the  same  institution.  Addresses  were  then 
made  by  the  following  gentlemen,  who  brought  messages  of 
congratulation  from  their  respective  Universities:  Prof.  Welch 
of  Johns  Hopkins;  Prof.  Chittenden  of  Yale;  Prof.  Townsend 
Porter  of  Harvard ;  Prof.  Roddick,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
of  McGill;  Prof.  A.  C.  Abbott  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
rof.  J.  P.  McMurrich  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Toronto,  as  is  the  next  speaker,  Prof.  Barker  of 
!i°a^;  £rof'  Roswe11  Park  of  the  Universitv  of  Buffalo;  and 

y  the  Hon.  Senator  Sullivan,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
ueens    University.     Prof.  Welch    mentioned    the    special    ties 
}™*r^  to  °"r.s>  ™d  made  a  plea  for  the    liberal 
of  the  sciences  which  underlie  the  studv  of  medicine, 

^* support  for  medical  schools-  prof 

the  importance  of  physiological  chemistry 
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which  ought  never  to  be  divorced  from  physiology.  Prof.  Porter 
read  a  forcible  short  address  on  behalf  of  Prof.  Bowditch  of 
Harvard,  in  which  the  need  of  elective  specialisation  for  students 
of  the  final  year,  and  the  necessity  for  a  proper  balance  between 
laboratory  and  lecture  were  pointed  out.  It  was  interesting  to 
learn  from  this  address  that  the  new  Harvard  buildings  will  follow 
the  "unit  system"  so  successfully  worked  out  here. 

The  President  closed  the  proceedings,  and  announced  that 
the  building  was  now  open  to  visitors  who  might  wish  to  see  the 
laboratories. 

OPENING  LECTURE. 

In  the  evening  Professor  Osier  (M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
F.R.C.P.  Lond.).  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  delivered  the 
opening  address  to  the  students  in  the  Gymnasium  which  was 
crowded  to  the  doors.  The  President  was  in  the  chair,  and  the 
dais  was  resplendent  with  the  many  colored  hoods  of  the  visitors 
and  Professors.  After  detailing  pleasant  reminiscences  of  his  first 
two  years  spent  in  the  University,  with  appreciative  references  to 
the  Professors  of  that  day,  Dr.  Osier  went  on  to  depict  the  char- 
acter of  his  favourite  Master,  the  late  Dr.  James  Bovell.  The 
subject  was  so  good  a  one,  and  the  treatment  of  it  so  sympathetic, 
loving,  eloquent  and  true  to  life  as  to  recall  vividly  to  mind  those 
words  which,  as  John  Brown  said  of  them,  not  time  or  custom 
can  ever  wither  or  make  stale : 

"  The  idea  of  (his)  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination, 
And  every  lovely  organ  of  (his)  life 
Shall  come  apparell'd  in  more  precious  habit, 
More  moving-delicate  and  full  of  life 
Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul 
Than  when  (he)  lived  indeed :  then  shall  he  mourn." 

The  main  subject  of  the  address  was  then  developed.  It  was 
"The  Master  Word  in  Medicine"— Work.  The  knowledge  that  the 
learned  lecturer  was  himself  the  best  illustration  of  his  theme, 
and  the  skilful  inculcation  of  this  most  useful  lesson  in  Professor 
Osier's  own  most  happy  and  inimitable  manner  held  his  large 
audience  in  rapt  attention  throughout.  Dean  Reeve  then 
addressed  the  students. 

The  Dean,  although  suffering  visibly  from  physical  disability, 
and  obliged  to  cling  to  the  lectern  for  support,  for  which  he 
apologised,  made  a  speech  to  the  students  in  which  he  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  seeing  so  large  a  number  returning  to  their 
studies  on  the  first  day  of  the  Session  and  congratulated  them 
upon  the  excellence  of  their  behaviour,  forming  as  it  did  so 
striking  and  favourable  a  contrast  with  the  vociferous  rudeness 
and  boisterous  conduct  on  festive  occasions  and  Hallow-een 
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roysterings  of  a  few  years  ago.  He  commended  this  improvement 
highly  and  said  that  it  was  only  proper  that  they  as  a  Senior 
Faculty  should  have  put  away  childish  things  and  set  an  example 
of  manly  sanity  of  conduct  to  the  undergraduate  body.  Looking 
at  them  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  their  youth,  two  impressions 
forced  themselves  upon  him,  the  one  a  stimulation  to  effort,  in 
view  of  the  abundance  and  the  character  of  the  material  to  be 
moulded  and  impressed,  the  other  a  depression  and  deep  sense 
of  seriousness  born  of  the  responsibility  "involved  in  the  oppor- 
tunity. The  occasion,  he  pointed  out,  was  a  double  consum- 
mation. In  the  first  place,  they  were  celebrating  the  completion 
of  a  building  for  medical  .instruction,  complete  in  all  its  details, 
and  embodying  all  modern  improvments  in  both  construction  and 
equipment,  for  the  first  time  in  this  Province,  the  first  example 
on  this  Continent,  or  elsewhere,  of  the  "Unit  System"  of  labo- 
ratory construction  devised  by  Dr.  Minot,  of  Harvard,  whose 
unavoidable  absence  was  greatly  regretted  by  all.  In  the  second 
place,  they  were  incidentally  celebrating  the  union  of  two  Faculties 
of  Medicine  which  had  been  working  alongside  of  one  another  for 
years,  in  honourable  rivalry,  but  in  hindrance  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  each.  By  their  conjunction  he  hoped  to  see  the  highest 
possibilities  attained.  He  emphasised  the  expense  and  difficulty 
of  maintaining  a  complete  system  of  laboratories  for  medical 
instruction,  and  the  folly  of  attempting  to  duplicate  it.  The 
students  should  feel  that  the  presence  of  so  many  distinguished 
strangers  was  a  compliment  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  Faculty, 
and  he  was  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  the  visitors  that  they  were 
worthy  of  it.  In  conclusion  he  expressed  the  hope  and  the  belief 
that  the  students  would  take  to  heart  "the  Master  Word  in 
Medicine—Work,"  which  Professor  Osier  had  so  eloquently  and 
entertainingly  given  them  that  evening,  and  that  they  would 
remember  that  they  had  been  listening  to  one  who,  beginning,  like 
themselves,  ^as  an  undergraduate  in  the  University  of  Toronto, 
was,  by  virtue  of  the  talisman  and  the  open  sesame  he  had  confided 
to  them,  to-day  the  medical  author  most  widely  read  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  most  distinguished  clinician  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Temple,  late  Dean  of  the  Trinity  Medical  Faculty, 

was  then  called  upon,  and  in  an  eloquent    speech  declared    that 

having  come  to  the  conclusion  after  much  careful  and  anxious 

consideration  that  the  interests  of   medical  education    would  be 

reatly  furthered  by  an  amalgamation  of  the  teaching  Faculties, 

and  the  complete  federation  of  the  Universities  promoted,  he  and 

is  colleagues  of  whom  he  was  justly  proud,  had  now  cast  in  their 

with  the  University  of  Toronto,  determined  to  serve  her  with 

me  loyalty  and  energy  and  zeal  that  had  secured  the  success 

the  reputation  of  Trinity  Medical  College  in  the  past. 

PrCSid<mt  then  declared  the  exercises  of  the  day  com- 
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VISITORS'  ADDKKSSKS 

(  )n  Friday  morning  the  students  had  the  advantage  and 
opportunity  of  listening  to  addresses  by  several  of  the  Visiting 
Professors.  In  the  large  north  lecture  theatre,  Prof.  W.  W.  Keen, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  spoke  to  them  on  Literary  Methods  in 
Medicine,  giving  excellent  and  well-matured  advice  as  to  their 
reading,  note-taking,  case-recording  and  record-filing. 

Prof.  Welch,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  eloquently  pourtrayed 
the  importance  and  advantage  of  their  pathological  studies  and 
their  bearing  upon  successful  and  scientific  practice. 

Prof.  Adami  of  McGill  took  up  the  same  parable,  and  ear- 
nestly impressed  all  his  hearers  with  the  necessity  of  bringing  up 
the  Clinical  Laboratory  and  Hospital  work  to  a  level  with  the 
present  excellent  position  of  Physiology  and  Pathology  in  the 
University. 

Professor  Abbott,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  then 
spoke  upon  the  importance  of  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine 
in  the  Medical  Course.  He  clearly  pointed  out  the  duty  of  the 
Medical  Practitioner  to  the  state,  and  illustrated,  by  the  citation 
of  instances,  the  widespread  calamities  which  result  from  the 
neglect  or  the  perfunctory  performance  of  this  duty.  He 
humourously  shewed  how  this  department  of  preventive  medicine, 
although  the  youngest,  exercised  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
community,  and  was  occasionally,  as  now  in  New  York,  the  basis 
and  groundwork  of  a  municipal  campaign,  and,  as  formerly  in 
England,  the  rallying  cry  of  a  great  political  party  "Sanitas 
Sanitatum." 

In  the  South  Lecture  Room  Professor  Chittenden  was  the 
first  to  address  the  classes  of  the  primary  years  and  he  dwelt  on 
the  necessity  to  the  medical  student  of  having  a  thorough  pre- 
paration in  the  sciences  at  the  foundation  of  medicine.  He  pointed 
out  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  physician  to  rightly  interpret 
pathological  phenomena  unless  he  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  biology, 
chemistry,  physics,  physiology,  and  physiological  chemistry.  The 
possession  of  a  good  knowledge  of  these  subjects  gives  an 
immense  advantage  to  the  physician  in  the  exercise  of  his  calling. 
Professor  Sherrington  spoke  of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  requirements  of  the  medical  curriculum,  and  advised  the 
students  to  cultivate  thoroughness  in  their  studies.  Professor 
Porter  described  the  Harvard  method  of  teaching  physiology  to 
medical  students,  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  it  is  not  what  you 
know  from  the  point  of  view  of  theory  that  is  all  important,. but 
the  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  facts  and  generali- 
sations of  physiology  were  obtained.  Unless  a  student  is  pro- 
perly trained  in  this  way,  he  may  fail  utterly  in  interpreting 
physiological  phenomena,  even  if  he  have  access  to  all  the 
literature  on  physiology.  Professor  Barker  strongly  advocated 
the  view  that  everv  medical  student  should  be  able  to  read  French 
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and  German,  and  he  should  also  early  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
medical  reference  literature  in  order  that  he  might  at  once,  when 
called  upon  to  do  so,  be  in  a  position  to  consult  the  publications 
on  any  particular  subject.  . 

These  were  the  messages  which  the  guests  had  to  deliver  to 
the  students,  and  at  their  conclusion  some  of  the  visitors  went 
to  look  about  the  city,  while  others  paid  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the 
new  laboratories  and  lecture-rooms  of  the  affiliated  Royal  College 
of  Dental  Surgeons,  with  Dean  Willmott  as  cicerone. 

At  one  o'clock  the  guests  took  lunch  with  the  President  in 
the  Faculty  Union. 


THE    SPECIAL    CONVOCATION. 

Memories  of  many  Convocations  in  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  flitted  through  the  writer's  mind  as  he  waited  in  the 
Students'  Union  for  the  procession  of  guests  and  dignitaries  to 
be  formed  and  wend  its  way  to  the  extemporised  Convocation 
Hall  in  the  Gymnasium.  The  contrast  between  the  present 
arrangements,  good  and  satisfactory  though  they  were,  and  the 
antique  beauty  of  Convocation  Hall  as  we  knew  it  in  the  early 
eighties,  with  its  high  carved  roof-beams,  and  graven  Caen  stone 
and  rich  wainscotting,  and  the  Limeridge  window  of  sacred 
memory,  was  enough  to  fill  one's  breast  with  a  gentle  nostalgia 
till  the  promise  of  the  new  Convocation  Hall,  soon,  we  hope,  to 
be  provided  now,  came  to  act  as  an  antidote.  But  the  laudator 
temporis  acti  is  not  a  popular  person,  so  we  abandon  that  role,  and 
hail  with  pleasure  the  progress  of  the  present  and  the  immediate 
future,  of  which  this  Special  Convocation  held  so  excellent  an 
augury.  Truly,  the  two  Universities  are  coming  to  their  own 
these  days. '  The  words  of  kindly  advice  and  good  cheer  given  to 
the  University  by  Professors  Keen,  Osier,  Welch,  Sherrington, 
and  Chittenden,  as  well  as  the  scholarly  well-chosen  remarks  of 
those  who  presented  them  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  their 
degrees,  gave  the  function  an  academic  well-ordered,  sober 
colouring  which  well  suited  the  occasion,  and  chimed  well  in  with 
the  noticeable  absence  of  the  exuberance  which  characterises 
ordinary  convocations  held  so  to  speak  for  undergraduate 
purposes.  The  dais  was  well  filled  with  a  representative  body  of 
dons  and  members  of  Faculty,  the  absence  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  through  illness  being  much  regretted.  The 
official  programme  was  as  follows : 

LL.D.   (Honoris  Causa). 

William  Williams  Keen,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D 
rofessor  of  Surgery,  Jefferson   Medical   College    Philadelphia. 
Presented  by  Professor  Cameron 
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William   Henry  Welch,   M.A.,   M.D.,:  LL.I).. 

Professor  of  Pathology  in   Johns   Hopkins   University 

Presented   by   Professor   Wm.    Clark   of  Trinity   University   in 

'the  absence  of  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

William   Osier,   M.D,   LL.D.,   F.R.S.,   F.R.C.P.   Lond., 

Professor   of   Medicine   in   Johns    Hopkins    University. 

Presented  by  the  Vice-President. 

Russell   Henry   Chittenden,   Ph.D., 

Professor   of   Physiological    Chemistry  in    Yale   University. 
Presented  by  Professor  McPhedran. 

Charles   S.   Sherrington,   M.A.,   M.D,   F.R.S, 

Holt  Professor  of  Physiology,  University  of  Liverpool. 

Presented  by  Professor  A.   B.  Macallum. 

In  Absentia. 

Henry    Pickering    Bowditch,    M.A,    M.D,    D.Sc,    LL.D, 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  Harvard  University. 

Each  of  the  Candidates  having  been  admitted,  and  having 
signed  the  Roll,  addressed  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  audience, 
and  resumed  his  seat.  Dr.  Bowditch  having-  been  admitted  in 
absentia  the  Vice-Chancellor  declared  the  proceedings  closed 
with  the  time-honoured  formula,  Haec  conrocatio  missa  cst! 

THE    DINNER. 

On  Friday  night,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  entertained  their 
guests  at  dinner  in  the  University  Dining-Hall.  Over  one  hun- 
dred sat  down  and  among  the  guests  present  were :  The  Minister 
of  Education,  Professors  Sherrington,  Keen,  Osier, '  Welch, 
Porter,  McMurrich  and  Barker,  Principal  Hutton,  Messrs.  Alfred 
Moseley,  B.  E.  Walker,  J.  Herbert  Mason,  Z.  A.  Lash,  and 
others. 

The  dinner  began  about  eight  o'clock,  and  shortly  before 
ten  the  toast  list  was  reached.  After  proposing  the  health  of  the 
King,  the  President,  who  was  in  the  chair,  called  upon  the 
Minister  of  Education  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  University; 
this  the  Honourable  Mr.  Harcourt  did  in  a  very  happy  manner, 
and  response  was  made  by  Professor  Irving  H.  Cameron. 

The  Vice-President  then  gave  the  toast  of  Our  Guests, 
which  was  drunlf  with  great  enthusiasm. 

Professor  Osier  who  replied  first  referred  especially  to  the  great 
work  which  Professor  Ramsay  Wright  had  done  for  the  cause 
of  scientific  Medical  education  in  Ontario.  He  next  recalled  some 
amusing  incidents  occurring1  in  his  boyhood,  in  which  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  New  Buildings  (Mr.  Frank  Darling)  and  Mr.  Zeb.  A. 
Lash,  K.C.,  the  chairman  of  the  New  Residence  Committee,  who 
were  blushinglv  present,  played  a  conspicuous  part.  He  then 
congratulated  the  Facultv  upon  the  public  spirit  manifested  on 
both  sides,  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  Medical  Faculties  of  both 
Universities  in  advance  of  the  completion  of  Federation,  and 
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predicted  great    things 


of  good  could  be  acXPh'n^ht  train  for  Montreal,  announcing 
he  left  the  room  to  catch  the  mghttra'n  fof  ^ 

-  Prnd  ^uld    presently    deliver-as 


entedhieh  flights  of  eloouence,  with  a  stirring  appeal  for  Anglo- 


mission  of  'Enquiry  into  American  Educational  Methods  was 
then  called  upon.  He  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
impressions  formed  upon  his  mind  in  a  two  months  tour  of 
Canada  on  the  question  of  a  Preferential  Tariff,  Free  Trade 
within  the  Empire,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  position;,  and  con- 
cluded a  most  lucid  and  instructive  speech  by  bespeaking  for 
members  of  his  Education  Commission,  who  should  visit  Canada, 
a  measure  of  the  hospitality  which  he  had  himself  enjoyed. 

Professors  Sherrington  and  Welch  then  returned  thanks  for 
the  guests,  and  said  many  pleasant  things  about  the  University 
and  their  visit,  Professor  Welch  remarking  that  he  had  now 
assisted  at  the  opening  of  two  of  the  University  Buildings  and 
that  he  was  quite  prepared  to  come  back  to  do  similar  duty  for 
a  third.  His  sponsorial  duties  are  a  pleasure  to  him  and 
not  a  tax. 

Mr.  Byron  E.  Walker  was  called  upon  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  made  a  most  important  deliverance  upon 
the  finances  of  the  University,  and  the  duty  of  the  Government 
and  of  private  wealth  thereto.  He  traced  .the  development  and 
expansion  of  the  University  and  shewed  how  the  original  endow- 
ment had  become  insufficient  for  present  needs,  and  how  men  of 
wealth  would  presently  realise  —  as  the  process  of  education  went 
on  —  that  their  duty  and  the  Government's  in  educational  matters 
was  not  vicarious  and  alternative,  but  supplemental  and 
co-operative.  He  said  the  Government  had,  under  pressure, 
always  made  good  the  deficits  of  the  University,  and  he  felt 
assured  they  would  always  do  so;  but  he  felt  it  was  humiliating 
and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  great  Institution  to  be  annually 
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approaching"  the  Government  in  t'ornni  panpcris,  and  that  under 
the  cramping  influence  of  a  perpetually  recurring  deficit,  the  best 
work  was  inhibited  and  lost.  I  Le  made  reference  to  the  Ontario 
Surplus,  and  declared  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  any  Government 
to  have  a  surplus  when  the  University — the  creation  and  child 
of  the  State — was  crying  for  bread  and  stunted  in  its  growth  by 
penury.  Mr.  Walker  then  dilated  upon  the  effect  of  the  senseless 
bugaboo  of  "direct  taxation"  upon  both  Government  and  people, 
and  pointed  out  how  successfully  and  well  the  system  worked  in 
Michigan,  where  the  people  cheerfully  and  willingly  paid  a 
fraction  of  a  mill  upon  the  dollar  for  the  support  of  education. 
He  advocated  its  adoption  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Z.  A.  Lash  afforded  much  entertainment  by  his  inimitable 
recitation  of  "Johnnie's  First  Moose"  by  Dr.  Drummond. 

The  Nestor  of  the  Faculty  and  of  the  Professors,  Dr.  James 
H.  Richardson,  sole  survivor  of  the  Faculty  of  1853,  was  then 
called  upon  and  gave  an  account  of  the  first  Faculty  and  of  its 
dissolution.  He  referred  very  pathetically  to  the  history  of  the 
early  days,  and  concluded  his  interesting  reminiscences  by 
thanking  God  that  he  had  lived  to  see  not  only  the  restoration 
of  the  Medical  Faculty  and  the  good  work  it  had  accomplished 
in  the  last  seventeen  years,  but  also  the  final  triumph  of  the 
unification  of  Medical  teaching  in  the  University. 

With  the  singing  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  a  most  pleasing  and 
enjoyable  gathering  was  dissolved,  and  the  commemoration 
exercises  ended. 

Less  than  two  years  ago,  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  new 
Medical  Building  in  the  Park.  The  templum  was  marked  off,  the 
Birds  of  Wisdom  (the  Trustees)  consulted.  The  Augur  (Mr. 
F'raeses)  answered,  "Aves  admittunt."  The  sacrifice  was  made, 
the  entrails  were  propitious.  To-day  the  new  temple  of  Aescu- 
lapius stands  complete  and  his  votaries  may  enter.  The  fire  of 
enthusiasm  burns  upon  the  altar,  the  artificial  fountain  flows  from 
a  pure  well  of  science  undefiled,  the  shady  grove  attracts  the 
student  and  sheds  its  leaves  of  healing-knowledge  to  be  picked 
up  at  will.  The  dedicatory  festival  is  celebrated.  The  winged 
words  of  the  speakers  have  been  again  propitious,  and  let  us 
hope  prophetic.  The  internal  economy  of  the  laboratories  has 
proved  upon  inspection  to  be  pregnant  with  possibilities  and 
promise.  The  invocation  is :  Florcat  Scientia  Medica  apud  Toronto- 
nenses:  Esto  perpetual 
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I'KKSIDKXT  LQUDON'S  VISIT  TO  THE  WEST. 

I'.v  J.  C.  MC-LKXNAX,  PH.D.,  GENERAL  SECRETARY  OF 

THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  President's  visit  to  the  West  was  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  information  regarding  the  leading  col- 
leges and  secondary  schools  in  British  Columbia  and  the  North- 
west Territories,  and  also  of  learning  the  scope  and  character 
of  the  various  departmental  examinations  for  teachers' 
certificates  held  by  the  respective  governments. 

During  the  past  few  years  some  of  these  educational  insti- 
tutions have  expressed  a  desire  to  become  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Toronto,  others  have  petitioned  for  the  holding 
of  local  matriculation  examinations  and  even  those  of  the  first 
and  second  years,  while  requests  are  continually  being  received 
from  the  holders  of  Western  departmental  certificates  to  have 
their  qualifications  recognised  by  the  University  and  to  have 
their  certificates  accepted  pro  tanto  for  standing  in  Toronto. 

The  Committee  of  the  Senate  empowered  to  deal  with  such 
requests  decided  before  adopting  any  policy  to  have  a  report 
upon  these  matters  based  upon  knowledge  acquired  at  first  hand, 
and  in  order  to  carry  out  the  idea  the  President  was  commissioned 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  West,  make  a  study  of  the  situation  and 
draw  up  a  report  for  the  guidance  of  the  Senate. 

The  President  left  Toronto  on  August  27th,  and  was 
absent  for  nearly  five  weeks.  The  journey  was  broken  at  Port 
Arthur,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Regina,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Mc- 
Leod,  Nelson,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster  and  Victoria.  The 
schools  and  colleges  in  each  of  these  cities  and  towns  were 
visited,  and  considerable  time  was  spent  in  conference  at 
Regina  and  Victoria  with  the  officials,  of  the  Departments  of 
Education,  who  were  exceedingly  kind  in  furnishing  the  fullest 
information  regarding  their  school  systems  and  the  standards 
of  their  examinations. 

The  occasion  of  the  President's  visit  was  considered  most 

opportune    for  extending  the  organisation  of    the  Alumni   As- 

sociation and  with  this  object  in  view  the   General   Secretary 

accompanied  him.     At  each  of  the  places  visited  considerable 

>  was  devoted  to  calling  upon  University  men  and  women 

m  most  cities  meetings  of  the  graduates  of  all  Faculties 

e    convened,     at    which     after     speeches     generally     of    a 

nscent  character  by  a  number  of  those  present,   a   short 

address  was  de  hvered  bv  the  President,  in  which  the  growth 
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Boundary  District  of  British  Columbia,  Kdnmntnn  and  the 
Peace  River  District,  Retina  and  the  Assiniboia  District,  and 
for  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  with  the  following  officers: 

Victoria  and  Vancouver  Island:  President,  Chief  justice 
Gordon  Hunter,  B.A.,  '85;  Vice-Presidents,  G.  R.  Milne,  M.I)., 
-90;  Rev.  Dr.  John  Campbell,  B.A.,  '73,  M.A. ;  L.  P.  Duff,  li.A., 
'87,  LL.B.;  Secretary  Treasurer,,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Watt,  B.A.,  '89, 
M.A. ;  Councillors,  A.  T.  Watt,  M.B.,  '90,  H.  T.  Millard,  M.I',.. 
'91,  Mrs.  McKenzie  Cleland,  M.D.,  '90,  W.  W.  \\.  Mclnnes,  B.A., 
'89,  Wellington  J.  Dowler,  B.A.,  '80. 

Vancouver  and  the  Lower  Mainland  of  British  Columbia: 
President,  E.  P.  Davis,  B.A.,  '82,  K.C. ;  Vice-Presidents,  A. 
Williams,  B.A.,  '66,  K.C.,  Professor  W.  J.  Sipprell,  B.A.,  '95, 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  Whittington,  B.A.,  '79,  M.A. ;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
J.  H.  Kerr,  B.A.,  '90;  Councillors,  J.  G.  Davidson,  B.A.,  'OOT 
Ernest  Hall,  M.D.,  C.M.,  '84,  G.  F.  Cane,  B.A.,  '84,  E.  B. 
Hermon,  D.  &  O.L.S.,  '86,  H.  H.  Watson,  Phm.B. 

The  Kootenay-Boundary  District  of  British  Columbia : 
President,  E.  C.  Arthur,  M'.D.,  '80;  Vice-Presidents,  A.  C.  Gait, 
B.A.,  '73,  W.  H.  P.  Clement,  B.A.,  '78,  LL.B.,  Rev.  W.  G.  W. 
Fortune,  B.A.,  '90:  Secretary-Treasurer,  C.  M.  Fraser,  B.A.,  '98; 
A.  L.  McCulloch,  O.L.S.,  '86,  W.  L.  Hansford,  B.A.,  '98,  W.  T. 
Stoddart. 

Edmonton  and  the  Peace  River  District:  Honorary  Presi- 
dent, P.  McG.  Barker,  B.A.,  '66;  President,  J.  C.  F.  Bown,  B.A., 
'79;  Vice-Presidents,  Rev.  D.  G.  McQueen,  B.A.,  '84,  G.  B. 
Henwood,  B.A.,  '96,  Dr.  Smith,  W.-  Mclntyre,  M.B.,  '01  ; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Bishop,  B.A.,  '99; 
Councillors,  T.  H.  Whitelaw,  B.A.,  '90,  M.B.,  '94,  W.  Rea,  B.A., 
'99,  A.  Archibald,  Phm.B.,  '93,  W.  T.  Ashbridge,  C.E.,  '98,  S.  E. 
Bolton,  B.A.,  '98,  S.  A.  Dickson,  B.A.,  '99,  A.  E.  Jamieson. 

Regina  and  the  Assiniboia  District :  Honorary  President, 
Hon.  F.  W.  G.  Haultain,  B.A.,  '79;  President,  Rev.  J.  J.  Patter- 
son; Vice-Presidents,  J.  W.  Sifton,  B.A.,  '98;  W.  Elliott,  M.B., 
'93,  C.  E.  Smythe,  M.B.,  '94;  Secretary-Treasurer,  D.  P.  McColl, 
B.A.,  '92;  Councillors,  W.  M.  Martin,  B.A.,  '98,  W.  J.  Elder, 
B.A.,  '98;  W.  A.  Thomson,  M.D.,  CM.,  '93,  E.  J.  Saunders, 
B.A.,  '96,  Geo.  Harcourt,  B.S.A.,  '89. 

Manitoba:  Honorary  President,  J.  H.  O'Donnell,  M.D., 
'6 1  ;  President,  James  Fisher,  B.A.,  '62,  K.C. ;  Secretary-Trea- 
surer, S.  J.  Rothwell,  B.A.,  '91. 

In  his  addresses  the  President  frequently  referred  with 
extreme  satisfaction  to  the  brilliant  success  which  had  attended 
the  career  of  so  many  of  the  graduates  in  Western  Canada. 
Everywhere  the  graduates  were  found  in  large  numbers  and 
he  learned  with  delight  that  in  every  walk  of  life,  whether  in  the 
legislature,  the  judiciary,  the  professions  or  in  business,  they 
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had  all  succeeded  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  were  exerting  a 
most  potent  influence  in  establishing  and  moulding  legislative, 
educational  and  philanthropic  institutions  in  their  rapidly  de- 
veloping country. 

Occasion  was  also  taken  at  these  meetings  to  refer  to  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  both  in  its  under- 
graduate and  its  post-graduate  work,  and  the  President  ex- 
pressed his  gratification  at  the  more  liberal  financial  support  now 
being  accorded  the  University  by  the  Legislature  of  Ontario, 
as  well  as  at  the  hearty  manner  in  which  the  undergraduates, 
graduates  and  friends  of  the  institution  had  responded  to  the 
appeal  for  a  Convocation  Hall. 

To  those  specially  interested  in  the  question  of  education  it 
was  an  inspiration  to  listen  to  one  who  had  been  so  closely  as- 
sociated as  the  President  with  the  various  movements  which 
have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  upbuilding  of  our  provincial 
University  :—  the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Practical 
Science,  the  erection  of  laboratories  and  the  introduction  of 
laboratory  methods  in  teaching,  the  fellowship  system,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  separate  Library  building  and  the  Gymnasium,  the 
organisation  of  research  work,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
University  Press. 

The  social  side  of  the  President's  visit  was  a  very  pleasing 
feature.  The  thoughtfulness  and  kindness  of  the  graduates  and 
friends  of  the  University,  at  all  points  visited,  in  providing  for 
the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Loudon,  who  accompanied  him,  was  unbounded.  Banquets 
or  other  forms  of  entertainment  were  organized  at  Winnipeg, 
Regina,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster  and 
Victoria.  These  gatherings  were  the  occasion  of  much  agree- 
able social  intercourse  among  the  graduates,  and  afforded  the 
President;  at  the  same  time,  an  opportunity  for  renewing  many 

friendships.       In   addition   to   these   public    functions,   the 

itors  were  the   recipients  of    much   kindness   and    attention 

graduates  who  at  their  own  homes  vied  with  one  another 

11  making  the  stay  of  the  President  and  Mrs.  Loudon  as  agree- 

able as  possible. 

It  would  be  improper  in  this  article  to  anticipate  the  char- 
^of  the  President's  report  or  to  forecast  the  action  of  the 
the  premises     It  seems  fair,  however,  to  assume  that 
3rm  of  closer  relationship  with  the  important  educational 
itions  of  the  West  will  result.       Until  universities  with 
a're«  esta.blished  there,  some  form  of  co-opera- 
eastern  universities  will  continue  to  be  a  necessity. 

° 


f  Tort     '  - 

Toronto  in  the  West  is  noteworthy        This  fact  of 
itself  must  incline  educational  leaders  there  to  look  upon  the 
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University  of  Toronto  as  their  natural  ally,  while  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  University  is  in  a  position  to  offer  will  make 
such  an  alliance  desirable. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  President's  visit  on 
its  official  side,  there  are  incidental  advantages  connected  there- 
with which  must  be  obvious.  To  many  of  the  graduates  of  the 
West  this  was  the  first  opportunity  enjoyed  in  many  years  of 
coming  into  direct  contact  with  those  officially  connected  with 
the  University.  To  most  of  these  the  story  of  its  recent  pro- 
gress was  a  revelation.  Interest  has  been  renewed  through  the 
information  thus  disseminated,  old  ties  have  been  strengthened, 
and  the  loyalty  of  the  alumni  stimulated.  Through  this  visit  the 
work  of  the  University  and  the  advantages  it  offers  have  been 
brought  very  prominently  to  the  attention  of  the  general  public 
of  the  West  and  its  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  national  seat 
of  learning  have  been  emphasised. 


.3° 
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THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    TORONTO     ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION  :  LOCAL  ORGANISATIONS. 
GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. — President,  R.  A. 
REEVE,  B.A  ,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Toronto.     Sec- 
retary, J.    C.    MCLENNAN,   Ph.D.,   Deans' 
House,  University  of  Toronto. 

ALBERTA.— President,  C.  A.  STUART,  B. 
A.,  LL.B.  Secretary,  D.  F.  BOYCE,  B.A. 

ALGOMA,  DISTRICT  OF.— President,  A.  B. 
WILLMOTT,  M.A.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 
Secretary -Treasurer,  LESLIE  A.  GREEN,  B. 
A.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

BRANT  COUNTY. — President,  A.  J. 
WILKES,  LL.B.,  K.C.,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Secretary.  R.  M.  SQUIRE,  B.A.Sc.,  C.E., 
Brantford,  Ont. 

CALIFORNIA. — Executive  Committee,  A.  C. 
LAWSON,  B.A.,  M.A.  J.  W.  HENDERSON, 
B.A.  S.  J.  MCLEAN,  B.A.  ,LL.B. 

EDMONTON  AND  THE  PEACE  RIVER  DIS- 
TRICT.— President,  ].  C.  BOWN,  B.A.  Sec- 
retary Treasurer,  MRS.  E.  T.  BISHOP,  B.A. 
ELGIN  COUNTY,  ONT.—  President,  J.  H. 
COYNE,  B.A.,  St.  Thomas.  Secretary,  S. 
SILCOX,  B.A.,  D.  Paed,  St.  Thomas. 

FRONTENAC  COUNTY.  —  Secretary -Treas- 
urer, E.  O.  SLITER,  M.A.,  Kingston,  Ont. 

GREY  AND  BRUCE.—  President,  A.  G. 
McKAY,  B.A.,  Owen  Sound,  Ont. 

HASTINGS  COUNTY.— President,  LT.-COL. 
W.  N.  PONTON,  M.A.,  Belleville.  Secretary 
J.T.  LUTON,  B.A.,  Belleville. 

HURON  COUNTY.—  President,  WM.  GUNN, 
M.D.,  Clinton,  Ont.  Secretary -Treasurer, 
CHAS.  GARROW,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Goderich 
Ont. 


KENT  COUNTY. — President,  D.  S.  PAT- 
TERSON, B.A.,  Chatham,  Ont.  Secretary, 
Miss  GRACE  MCDONALD,  B.A.,  Chatham, 
Ont. 

KOOTENAY— BOUNDARY  DISTRICT  OF  B.C. 
— President,  E.  C.  ARTHUR,  M.D.,  Nelson. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  C.  McL.  FRASER,  M. 
A.,  Nelson. 

LENNOX  AND  ADDINGTON  COUNTIES. — 
President,  H.  M.  DEROCHE,  B.A.,  K.C., 
Napanee.  Secretary -Treasurer,  U.  J. 
FLACK,  M.A.,  Napanee. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY.  —  President,  JOHN 
HENDERSON,  M.A.,  St.  Catharines.  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, G.  B.  BURSON,  B.A.,  St. 
Catharines. 

MANITOBA. — President,  JAMES  FISHER,  M. 
A.,  K.C.  Secretary-Treasurer,  S.  J.  ROTH- 
WELL,  B.A.,  Winnipeg, 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. — President,  TALBOT 
MACBETH,  B.A. ,  K.C.,  London.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  F.  E.  PERRIN,  B  A.,  London. 

MONTREAL. — President,  REV.  JOHNSCRIM- 
GER,  M.A.,  Montreal.  Secretary,  E.  H. 
COOPER,  B.A.,  Montreal. 

OTTAWA. — President,  ].  C.  GLASHAN,  M. 
A.,  LL.D.,  Ottawa.  Setretary -Treasurer, 
J.  O.  CARSS,  B.A.,  Ottawa. 

OXFORD.— President,  I.  M.  LEVAN,  B.A., 
Woodstock.  Secretary,  V.  A.  SINCLAIR, 
B. A.,  Tilsonburg. 

PERTH  COUNTY,  ONT. — President,  C.  J. 
MCGREGOR,  M.A.,  Stratford,  Ont.  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, C.  A.  MAYBERRY,  B.A., 
LL.B.,  Stratford,  Ont. 

PETERBOROUGH  COUNTY.  —  President, 
D.  W.  DUMBLE,  B.A.,  K.C.,  Peterborough. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  A.  STEVENSON,  B.A., 
Peterborough. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  COUNTY.  —  President, 
M.  CURRIE,  B.A.,  M.B.,  Picton. 

REGINA  AND  THE  ASSINNIBOIA  DISTRICT. 
—President,  REV.  J.  J.  PATTERSON,  Regina. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  D.  P.  McCoLL,  B.A., 
Regina.  " 

SIMCOE  COUNTY.  —  President,  DONALD 
Ross,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Barrie,  Ont.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  A.  F.  HUNTER,  M.A.,  Barrie, 
Ont. 

VANCOUVER  AND  LOWER  MAINLAND  OF 
B.C.— President,  E.  P.  DAVIS,  B.A.,  K.C., 
Vancouver.  Secretary,  ].  H.  KERR,  B.A., 
Vancouver. 

VICTORIA  AND  VANCOUVER  ISLAND. — 
President,  CHIEF  JUSTICE  G.  HUNTER,  B. 
A.,  Victoria,  B.C.  Secretary -Treasurer, 
MRS.  A.  T.  WATT,  M.A.,  Victoria,  B.C. 

VICTORIA  COUNTY.  —  President,  J.  C. 
HARSTONE,  B.A.,  Lindsay.  Ont.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Miss  E.  G.  FLAVELLE,  B.A., 
Lindsay,  Ont. 
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WATERLOO  COUNTY. — President,  His 
HONOR  JUDGE  CHISHOLM,  Berlin,  Ont. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  REV.  W.  A.  BRAD- 
LEY, B.A..  Berlin,  Ont. 

WELLINGTON  COUNTY,  ONT. — Presi- 
dent, WM.  TYTLER,  B.A.,  Guelph,  Ont. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  R.  L.  McKiNNoN, 
B.A.,  LL.B..  Guelph,  Ont. 


WENTWORTH  COUNTY  GRADUATES' 
ASSOCIATION. — President,  H.  S.  BREN- 
NEN,  B.A.,  Hamilton,  Ont.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  ].  T.  CRAWFORD  B.A.,  Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. — President,  G.  H. 
LING,  Ph.  D.,  New  York.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  J.  A.  MACVANNEL,  Ph.  D., 
New  York. 


Marriages. 

At  Nusnagak,    Alaska,    on    May 

nth,  Cecil  H.  Clegg,  B.A.,  '97,  to 

Miss  Jessie     M.    Johnston,     B.A., 
'99. 

At  Toronto,  June  3Oth,  Albert 
J.  Broughton,  D.D.S.,  'oo,  to  Miss 
Catherine  Agnew  Spence. 

At  Hamilton,  June  3Oth,  Rev. 
Charles  J.  James,  M.A.  '95,  to 
Miss  Mary  Woodley  Tinling. 

At  Toronto,  June  3Oth,  William 
E.  Struthers,  M.B.  '97,  to  Miss 
Jennie  Bennet  Brown. 

At  Brantford,  July  ist,  Andrew 
L.  Baird,  LL.B.  '89,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Roy. 

At  Oakland,  California,  July 
6th,  William  Hardy  Alexander, 
B.A.  '99,  to  Miss  Marion  W. 
Kirby. 

At  Niagara  Falls  South,  July 
I5th,  Frank  McTavish,  M.B.  '99, 
to  Miss  Grace  Brown. 

At  Caledon  East,  July  2ist, 
Rev.  John  J.  Monds,  B.A.  '99,  to 
Miss  Mary  Cranstoun. 

At  Gait,  July  2ist,  W.  Scott 
Dakin,  B.A.  '99,  M.A.  '01,  M.B. 
'02,  to  Miss  Jessie  M.  McKay. 

At  Burlington,  July  I5th, 
Percival  Dobson,  B.A.  'oo,  to 
Miss  Lily  Louise  Moss. 

At  Strathroy,  July  22nd,  Cecil 
E.  Race,  B.A.  '97,  to  Miss  Annie 
E.  Ashwell,  B.A.  '98. 

At  Peterboro',  July  23rd, 
Melrose  G.  V.  Gould,  B.A.  '96, 
LL.B.  'or,  to  Miss  Lottie  J.  L. 
Smith. 


At  Isleworth,  Middlesex,  Eng- 
land, August  5th,  William  W. 
Edgar,  B.A.  '97,  to  Miss  Florence 
H.  Hayes. 

At  Kingston,  August  5th,  Percy 
L.  Murray,  Phm.B.  '98,  to  Miss 
Millicent  Newlands. 

At  Calgary,  August  8th,  E.  T. 
Bishop,  B.A.  '99,  to  Miss  Thyrza 
Wooster,  B.A.  '99. 

At  Winchester,  August  I2th, 
Alexander  M.  Fulton,  B.A.  '97,  to 
Miss  E.  M.  Hill. 

At  Wiarton,  August  I2th, 
Herbert  Baxter  King  to  Miss 
Winnifred  H.  Bell. 

At  Toronto,  August  i6th, 
Walter  J.  Fulton,  B.A.  '03,  to 
Miss  Mary  O'Rourke,  B.A.  '95. 

At  Chicago,  111.,  August  22nd, 
Gordon  Jennings  Laing,  B.A.  '91, 
Ph.D.,  to  Miss  Alice  C.  Judson. 

At  Kincardine,  August  25th, 
Rev.  Frederick  W.  Anderson,  B.A. 
'99,  M.A.,  of  Winnipeg,  to  Miss 
Alberta  Murray. 

At  Uxbridge,  August  26th, 
Samuel  S.  Sharpe,  B.A.  '95,  LL.B., 
'97,  to  Miss  Mabel  E.  Crosby. 

At  Brighton,  on  August  26th, 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Demill,  B.A.  '03, 
to  Miss  Annie  Webb. 

At  Toronto,  on  September  ist, 
F.  A.  Carman,  B.A.  '08,  to  Miss 
Etta  M.  Graham,  B.A.  'oo. 

At  Thamesford,  September  2nd, 
J.  Paterson  Keith,  M.B.  '99,  to 
Miss  Cora  E.  MacDonnell. 

At  Kingston,  September  2nd, 
Herbert  J.  Dawson,  B.A.  '98, 
M.A.  'oo,  of  the  R.M.C.,  to  Miss 
Ethel  I.  Kent. 
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At  Chatham,  September  i6th, 
Rev.  J.  M.  Nicol,  B.A.  '97,  B.D., 
to  Miss  Jane  Coltart. 

At  London,  Ont,  Geo.  C.  Sel- 
lery,  B.A.  '97,  Ph.D.,  to  Miss 
Mable  Bapty,  B.A.  '97. 

At  Uxbridge,  W.  R.  Carr,  B.A., 
'96,  PH.D.,  '03,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Gould. 

At  Lethbridge,  James  McCaig, 
B.A.,  '94,  M.A.  '97,  LL.B.,  to  Miss 
Eva  McKillop. 

At  Toronto,  John  Cecil  Hamil- 
ton, B.A.  '94,  to  Miss  Constance 
G.  Gibbs. 

At  Victor,  Colorado,  Norman 
C.  Williams,  M.B.  '98,  to  Miss 
Claribel  Lerens. 

At  Hillcrest,  Fordwich,  D.  R. 
Dunlop,  M.B.  'oo,  to  Miss  Janet 
Cook. 

At  Cornwall,  Alfred  W.  Milden, 
B.A.  '88,  Ph.D.,  to  Miss  Minnie 
Brown. 

At  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Roland 
Fairbairn  McWilliams,  B.A.  '96,  to 
Miss  Margaret  M.  Stovel,  B.A. 
'98. 

At  Bailieboro',  Archibald  Moir, 
M.B.  '02,  to  Miss  Edna  M.  Byers. 

At  Toronto,  Rev.  G.  H.  Wilson, 
B.A.  'oo,  to  Miss  Susie  Fahey. 

At  Toronto,  Rev.  R.  H.  A. 
Haslam,  B.A.  '99,  to  Miss  Jean 
Hoyles,  M.B.  '03. 


Deaths. 

At  Goderich,  on  March  I2th, 
Frank  D.  Turnbull,  B.A.  '99. 

At  Go-Home  Bay,  on  June  I5th, 
by  accident,  Robert  T.  Anderson, 
('04),  of  the  Biological  Station. 

At  London,  England,  on  July 
nth,  Judge  J.  D.  Armour,  BA 
'50. 


At  Kincardine,  on  July  2ist, 
Dewitt  H.  Martyn,  M.B.  '60,  M.D. 
'66. 

At  Hamilton,  on  August  4th, 
Hon.  Wm.  Proudfoot. 

At  Bowmanville,  on  August  9th, 
James  W.  McLaughlin,  M.B.  '64. 

At  St.  Catharines,  on  August 
I5th,  Lucius  S.  Oille,  B.A.  '54, 
M.A.  '58,  M.D.  '59- 

At  Go-Home  Bay,  on  August 
23rd,  by  accident,  Miss  Edith  M. 
Curzon,  B.A.  '89. 

At  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  September 
4th,  Dr.  Samuel  Richardson,  B.A. 
'74- 

At  Cobourg,  on  September  4th, 
John  W.  Kerr,  B.A.  '57,  M.A.  '67. 

At  Minden,  on  September  8th, 
W.  E.  Montgomery,  M.B.  '02. 

At  Brockville,  on  September 
I5th,  Rev.  Benj.  Franklin,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Victoria  College. 

At  Winnipeg,  on  September 
i6th,  W.  A.  Leys,  B.A.  '88,  of 
Port  Arthur. 

At  Hanover,  on  September  i8th, 
Rev.  J.  E.  Howell,  B.A.  '63,  M.A. 
'68. 

At  Berlin,  on  September  22nd, 
Conrad  Bitzer,  B.A.  '78. 

At  Hanover,  on  October  5th, 
George  Landerkin,  M.D.  '62,  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  of  the  Dominion. 


OBITUARY. 

Chief  Justice  Armour.  —  When 
the  late  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario 
was  appointed  from  the  Court  of 
Appeal  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada, 
it  was  felt  by  lawyers  that  th-? 
highest  Canadian  Court  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  presence  of 
a  lawyer  of  his  great  knowledge, 
ability  and  industry,  and  the  an- 
nouncement, which  followed 
shortly  after,  of  his  selection  as 
a  Canadian  member  of  the 
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Alaskan  Tribunal,  was  received  with 
universal    satisfaction    throughout 
the     entire     Dominion.       It     was 
recognised   that  his   legal   acumen, 
his  mastery  of  facts  and  his  strong 
personality        were        pre-eminent 
qualifications     for     the     important 
mission    he    was   not     destined    to 
fulfil.      For    the    sad    news    of    his 
grave  illness  and  subsequent  death 
in    London    his    friends    were    not 
unprepared.     His  health  had  been 
failing  for  the  past  year,  and  there 
is   reason   to   believe   that  his   first 
visit  to  England  in  his  active  life 
was      undertaken     solely     in     the 
strong    conviction    that    his    duty 
left   no   alternative.        He   died   on 
the    eleventh    day    of   July    at    the 
home     of     his     son,     Dr.     D.     J. 
Armour,     B.A.,     M.B.,     the     well- 
known     surgeon,     surrounded     by 
other  members  of  his  family,  and 
was  buried  at  Cobourg,  where  he 
had     lived     since     he     began     the 
practise  of  his  profession  in   1853. 
Chief    Justice    Armour    (for    he 
will  be  so  remembered  in  Ontario) 
was  a  great  judge.       Appointed  a 
Puisne    of    the    Queen's    Bench    in 
1877,    he    was    made    Chief   Justice 
of  the   Queen's   Bench   Division  in 
1887,    and    for    thirteen    years    he 
presided   in    that    Court.       On    the 
death    of    Sir    George    Burton    in 
1900,     he     was     promoted     to     the 
Chief  Justiceship   of  the  province, 
and    remained    the    head    of     our 
provincial  judiciary  until  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court.     In  his 
long  judicial  career,  the  late  Judge 
had  taken  a  part  in  the  most  fam- 
ous  cases   of  the   past   twenty-five 
years,  and  our  jurisprudence  is  the 
richer     for    his    splendid     learning 
and  patient  study.     To  a  scholarly 
grasp  of  legal  principles,  a  sound 
knowledge  of  case  law,  and  a  mind 
unusually    logical,    he    brought    a 
peculiar      knowledge      of      human 
nature   and   the    special    conditions 
of    Canadian    life,    and    it    may    be 
truly   said   of   him   that   he   was    a 
judge  of  fact  no  less  than  of  law. 
While     essentially     democratic     in 
his   views,   he   maintained  the  best 
traditions    of    the    English    Bench 
in    the    dignity    and   grace    of    his 


judicial  bearing.  At  Nisi  Prius  he 
was  superb;  incisive  and  expedi- 
tious in  Bane.  Though  socratic  in 
his  methods,  relevant  argument 
before  him  was  heard  with  atten- 
tion and  courtesy,  and  it  was  only 
the  diffuse  or  verbose  that  need 
fear  impatience. 

He  was  perhaps  the  last  of  our 
common  law  lawyers  of  the  old 
school,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  his 
broad-mindedness  that,  while  never 
entirely  resigned  to  the  new 
system  introduced  by  the  Judi- 
cature Act,  no  man  has  done  more 
to  solve  the  real  difficulties  oc- 
casioned by  the  radical  changes  in- 
volved in  the  transition  from  the 
old  order. 

He  was  a  warm  friend  of  his 
Alma  Mater  and  the  cause  of 
higher  education,  and  three  of  his 
sons  are  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity. His  emotion  on  receiv- 
ing the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  at  the  Convocation  of 
1902,  and  his  fond  mention  of  his 
class,  of  which  he  was  the  sole 
survivor,  will  be  recalled  by  many 
readers.  A  gold  medallist  in 
classics,  he  never  forsook  his 
favourite  authors  and  the  range  of 
his  reading  was  surprisingly  wide. 

He  was  a  great  judge  and  a  great 
man,  and  his  death  in  the  highest 
public  service  is  an  irreparable 
loss  to  the  land  of  his  birth. 

A  sketch  of  his  career  was  given 
in  the  December  number  of  the 
Monthly  and  will  be  found  at  page 
eighty-five  of  Volume  three. 


A.  Y.  Scott,  B.A.,  M.D.—  The 
late  Dr.  A.  Y.  Scott,  whose  death 
last  January  in  the  prime  of  his 
usefulness  caused  regret  to  so 
many  of  his  widely  scattered 
pupils  and  students,  was  born  in 
Oxford  County,  Ontario,  in  1859. 
His  school  and  University  career 
was  brilliant,  and  on  graduating 
in  1882,  with  honours  in  Natural 
Science,  he  entered  the  Main 
Boarding  House  in  Upper  Canada 
College  as  a  Resident  Master.  His 
prowess  in  the  Rugby  Football 
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field  in  those  days  is  a  matter  of 
history.  Mis  soldierly  qualities, 
f">trr<.'d  first  in  that  "arida  nutrix" 
of  officers  for  the  Militia  of  Can- 
ada, "  K.  Co."  University  Rifles, 
were  early  appreciated  by  his 
superior  officers,  so  that  in  1885 
he  had  command  of  the  left  half 
of  C.  Co.  R.C.R.I.,  though  at  the 
time  on  the  strength  of  the 
Queen's  Own  Rifles,  and  saw  the 
worst  of  the  righting,  having 
military  command  on  the  Str. 
Northcote  as  she  ran  down  the 
Saskatchewan  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  At  his  death  he  was  in 
command  of  No.  4  Field  Hospital, 
A.M.C.,  with  rank  of  major.  He 
took  the  degree  M.D.C.M.  in 
Trinity  University  in  1889,  but  he 
was  never  actively  engaged  in 
practice.  In  1891  he  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  and  Chemistry 
in  the  Ontario  College  of  Phar- 
macy, and  it  was  while  at  work  in 
the  college  laboratories  during  the 
Christmas  vacation  last  past,  that 
the  sudden  illness  occurred  which 
in  a  few  days  carried  him  off.  His 
interest  in  all  that  concerned  his 
alma  mater  and  his  keen  affection 
for  her,  were  sustained  to  his  last 
day.  The  natural  aggressiveness 
of  his  character  which  led  him 
never  to  shirk  a  fight,  was  temper- 
ed by  a  keen  sense  of  what  was 
fair,  and  an  altogether  admir- 
able staunchness  as  a  friend.  —  T 
T.  F.  ('83). 


D.  GUbert  Gordon,  B.A.,  M.D.— 
The  son  of  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, who  brought  to  the  wilds 
of  Canada  the  fervid  zeal  of  his  dis- 
tinguished Celtic  ancestors,  together 
with  a  splendid  constitution  which 
has  enabled  him  to  reach  a  vigor- 
ous old  age,  and  of  a  mother  who 
united  with  her  literary  tastes  the 
charm  of  a  refined  and  sympathetic 
nature,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  in  1858  in  that 
region  of  eastern  Ontario  which 
has  been  made  famous  by  his 
brother's  "  Glengarry  "  sketches. 
Here  he  spent  some  thirteen  years 


of  his  life,  when  his  parents,  with 
their  family  of  six  sons  and  a 
daughter,  removed  to  the  county 
of  Oxford.  Soon  after,  Gilbert 
with  his  brother  Charles,  now 
widely  known  as  "  Ralph  Con- 
nor," entered  the  St.  Mary's  High 
School;  and  in  due  time  they 
made  their  way  to  the  University 
of  Toronto,  where  they  graduated 
together  in  1883. 

For  some  years  after  graduat- 
ing, Mr.  Gordon  was  a  resident 
master  in  Upper  Canada  College, 
where  he  devoted  himself  with  all 
the  impetuosity  of  his  ardent 
nature  to  the  work  of  a  teacher, 
and  to  the  sport  of  the  foot-ball 
field;  and  as  if  that  were  not 
enough,  he  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine  in  Trinity  Medical 
School,  and  pursued  it  vigorously 
in  addition  to  his  ordinary  work. 
His  friend  and  colleague  in  Upper 
Canada  College,  Mr.  A.  Y.  Scott, 
undertook  exactly  the  same  task; 
and  it  is  a  melancholy  coincidence 
that  these  two  strong  men,  who 
had  taken  their  medical  course  in 
this  laborious  way,  should  have 
fallen  prematurely  within  a  few 
weeks  of  each  other. 

After  graduating  in  medic;ne. 
Dr.  Gordon  visited  Europe  and 
took  a  degree  in  Edinburgh  On 
his  return  he  was  married  a 

daughter  of  Mr.  William  *  on, 
of  Toronto,  and  began  his  -  ice. 
Soon  afterwards,  he  was  2  ,  jited 
to  a  position  on  the  Frculty  of 
Trinity  Medical  School,  'u  which 
he  remained  to  the  end 

In  1894,  his  first  wi^e  died,  and 
some  years  later  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Taylor, 
who  survives  him. 

He  died  on  March  28th,  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  had 
hoped  to  find  a  short  respite  from 
the  fate  he  had  bravely  struggled 
against  for  many  weeks,  knowing 
well  that  it  must  come  at  last. 

Dr.  Gordon  was  a  man  of  many 
social  gifts,  and  was  a  general 
favourite.  His  love  of  manly  sport 
always  remained  very  strong, 
and  he  devoted  himself  with  great 
enthusiasm  to  the  pastime  of  the 
curling-rink  and  the  bowling- 
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green.  With  a  warm,  impulsive 
nature,  he  was  the  soul  of  candour, 
a  vigorous  hater,  and  the  truest  of 
friends.  He  had  a  kind  heart,  and 
his  life  abounded  in  deeds  of 
charity  of  which  no  one  heard,  and 
which  were  done  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  no  reward  save  the  satis- 
faction of  having  done  something 
to  prolong  a  human  life,  or  to  re- 
lieve the  suffering  of  a  life  that 
could  not  be  saved. 


Conrad  Bit- 
zer,        B.A.— 

The  death  of 
Mr.  Conrad 
Bitzer,  B.A., 
'78,  at  his 
home  in  Ber- 
lin, Ontario, 
September  22, 
1903,  came  as 
a  great  shock 
to  that  com- 
munity and  to 
his  friends 
elsewhere  in 
Ontario.  He 
died  of  an  at- 
tack of  yphoid  which  had  appear- 
ed HI"  >  .at  first  to  remain  in  a 
form  c  '/aratively  mild.  The  de- 
ceased •  la  man  of  peculiar  un- 
selfishnej  and  amiability,  com- 
bined with '^nusual  sincerity,  dis- 
cretion and  \gour  in  thought  and 
action.  Th  -Berlin  daily  press, 
besides  givin, :  the  usual  sketch  of 
the  deceased's  career,  devoted 
leading  editorials  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  his  personal  worth  and 
public  merit.  The  Berlin  "News- 
Record,"  politically  an  opponent, 
referred  to  him  in  the  following 
terms:  . 

"  Mr.  Bitzer  was  a  fine  example 
of  a  loyal  German  Canadian.  He 
was  proud  of  the  race  from  which 
he  sprang  and  loved  its  language, 
its  literature  and  its  traditions,  yet 
equally  high  was  his  esteem  for 
the  land  of  his  birth.  *  * 
That  he  was  respected  and  be- 


loved in  Berlin  need  not  be  point- 
ed out.  Thousands  of  its  citizens 
to-day  are  sincerely  mourning  his 
death  and  asking,  When  shall  we 
look  on  his  like  again?" 

The  deceased  was  born  in  Pres- 
ton, Ontario,  in  1853.  After  a 
preliminary  training  gained  chiefly 
in  the  Public  and  High  Schools  of 
Berlin,  he  entered  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  1875  and  graduated 
in  the  Department  of  Modern 
Languages  in  1878.  Pursuing  sub- 
sequently the  study  of  law,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1881.  He  en- 
joyed a  wide  and  increasing 
practice.  Upon  the  public  plat- 
form Mr.  Bitzer  was  equally  at 
home  in  the  English  and  German 
languages.  In  him  the  Germans 
of  this  Province  lose  a  recognised 
leader,  and  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto a  warm  friend.  Since  the 
organisation  of  the  Waterloo 
County  Alumni  Association  he  has 
represented  on  its  committee  the 
legal  profession.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Alumni  deputation 
of  March  13,  1901,  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Government,  as  a  result  of 
which  there  was  inaugurated  a 
more  liberal  •  policy  towards  the 
University.  In  his  home  city, 
Berlin,  the  deceased  held  many 
public  positions,  including  the 
Mayoralty  in  1892,  and,  since  1900, 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  High 
School  Board.  In  1900  he  was 
the  Liberal  nominee  for  North 
Waterloo  in  the  election,  uncon- 
tested  in  that  riding,  for  the  Can- 
adian Commons. 

At  the  funeral,  which  took  place 
at  Berlin  on  September  25th,  there 
were  present,  besides  the  local 
graduates,  Professor  Keys,  '78,  and 
Dr.  Toews,  '79,  of  the  University 
staff,  Principal  Levan,  '81,  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  '79,  of  Wood- 
stock. The  deceased's  eldest  son, 
Mr.  Arno  L.  Bitzer,  is  at  present 
an  undergraduate  of  the  University 
in  the  Department  of  Political 
Science,  '05. 

H.  M.  BOWMAN,  ('95)- 
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Personals. 

R.  H.  Rowland,  B.A,  '98,  is 
teaching  in  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

N.  R.  Gray,  B.A,  '02,  is  English 
and  History  master  in  Barrie  Col- 
legiate Institute. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Bragg,  B.A,  '96,  for 
several  years  classical  master  of 
the  BoWmanville  High  School,  is 
now  head  master  of  the  Collegiate 
Institute  at  Dawson  City,  Y.T. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Wright,  B.A.  '96,  M.A. 
'97,  of  Bradford,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Classical  Master  in  the 
Bowmanville  High  School,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Bragg. 

Miss  A.  T.  Dunn,  B.A,  '99,  has 
been  appointed  to  teach  modern 
languages  in  the  Jarvis  Street  Col- 
legiate Institute,  Toronto.  Miss 
Dunn  succeeds  Miss  M.  O'Rourke, 
B.A,  '95- 

Mr.  R.  J.  Bonner,  B.A,  '90, 
sometime  Professor  of  Latin  in 
John  B.  Stetson  University,  De- 
Land,  Florida,  is  now  Instructor 
in  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Robertson^  M.A, 
D.Sc,  was,  on  the  7th  inst.,  of- 
ficially installed  in  the  Chair  of 
Apologetics  of  Knox  College, 
which  was  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Professor  Halliday  Douglas. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Wicher,  B.A.  '95, 
M.A,  B.D,  is  in  charge  of  the 
Union  Church  of  Foreigners  of 
Kobe,  Japan,  and  not  engaged  in 
missionary  work,  as  was  an- 
nounced by  an  error  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Monthly. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Macdonald,  B.A.  '90, 
M.A.  '92,  who  has  been  since  1892 
Modern  Languages  Master  in 
Upper  Canada  College,  resigned 
his  position  a  short  time  ago,  and 
will  devote  himself  to  ranching 
and  similar  interests  at  Balsam 
Lake. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Craig,  B.S.A.  '98,  who 
recently  completed  a  course  in 
Forestry  at  Cornell  University, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
the  United  States  Forestry  De- 
partment at  Washington,  and  has 


been  sent  out  to  do  field  work  in 
Southern  California. 

Professor  Coleman  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  has  been  ex- 
ploring during  the  summer  the 
Northern  nickel  range  of  the  Sud- 
bury  district  for  the  Ontario 
Government,  and  has  found  the 
nickel  deposits  of  that  tract  of 
country  to  extend  over  .a  very 
large  surface. 

Rev.  R.  H.  A.  Haslam,  B.A,  '99, 
is  the  first  missionary  se*nt  to 
India  by  the  Church  of  England 
in  Canada.  Before  leaving  for 
India  Mr.  Haslam  was  married  to 
Miss  Jean  Hoyles,  M.B,  '03, 
daughter  of  Mr.  N.  W.  Hoyles, 
K.C.  Their  present  address  is 
Clarkabad,  Punjaub,  India. 

Miss  Clara  C.  Benson,  B.A.  '99, 
Ph.D.  '03,  daughter  of  Judge  Ben- 
son, Port  Hope,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  professorship  of 
Chemistry  .in  the  Lillian  Massey 
School  of.  Domestic  Science,  as  the 
successor  of  the  late  Miss  Edith 
M.  Curzon.  Miss  Benson  was  for 
three  years  Fellow  in  Chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Rev.  George  C.  Workman,  M.A, 
Ph.D.  (Leip),  has  accepted  the 
appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Old 
Testament  Exegesis  and  Litera- 
ture in  the  Wesleyan  Theological 
College,  Montreal.  Dr.  Workman 
is  a  graduate  of  Victoria,  (B.A. 
'75,  M.A.  '78),  and  was  professor 
in  the  Theological  Faculty  of  that 
University  from  1882  to  1890. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Muldrew,  who  was 
principal  of  the  Gravenhurst  High 
School,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Ontario  Government  Dean  of  the 
new  Macdonald  Institute  at  the 
Guelph  Agricultural  College.  Mr. 
Muldrew  has  devoted  much  at- 
tention to  practical  forestry  and  is 
the  author  of  an  ingenious  guide 
to  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Ontario. 

President  Loudon  and  Mrs. 
Loudon  spent  some  five  weeks  in 
August  and  September  in  visiting 
Manitoba,  the  Territories  and 
British  Columbia.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  J.  C.  McLennan, 
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the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  who  gives 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  visit. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Day,  B.A.  '03,  Fellow 
in  Physics  at  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  has  been  made 
Demonstrator  in  Physics;  and  Mr. 
T.  D.  Jarvis,  B.S.A.  'oo,  has  been 
promoted  from  Fellow  to  Demon- 
strator in  Biology.  Prof.  G.  E. 
Day,  B.S.A.  '93,  who  was  offered 
a  post  in  the  Orange  River  Colony, 
has  been  retained  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  his  salary  increased. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clark,  K.C.  (B.A.  '82, 
M.A.,  LL.B.,)  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Council  of  the  British 
Empire  League  in  London  to  the 
.vacancy  in  -the  council  caused  by 
the  death  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Sir  Oliver  Mowat.  Mr. 
Clark  is  the  President  of  the  Tor- 
onto branch  of  the  League,  having 
succeeded  Mr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  LL.D. 
in  that  office. 

Mr.  D.  Thomson,  B.A.  '92, 
formerly  Fellow  in  Latin  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  Professor  of  Latin  in 
Washington  University,  Seattle, 
U.S. 

'Mr.  W.  S.  Cody,  B.A.  '83, 
Principal  of  the  Windsor  Col- 
legiate Institute,  has  resigned  his 
post,  in  order  to  take  up  the  study 
of  medicine. 

Mr.  William  Lawson,  B.A.Sc.  '93, 
now  of  Garland,  Utah,  has  recent- 
ly been  appointed  Technical  Ad- 
viser to  the  Utah  and  the  Idaho 
Sugar  Companies.  He  was  one  of 
the  two  official  chemists  to  the 
National  Irrigation  Congress  which 
met  a  short  time  ago  at  Ogden, 
Utah.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Law- 
son  and  his  colleague  awarded  the 
prize  in  an  important  competition 
among  the  growers  of  sugar- 
beets. 

Chief  Justice  Killam  of  Winni- 
peg, who  succeeds  the  late  Judge 
Armour  on  the  Bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  is  a 
distinguished  graduate  of  Toronto, 
where  he  took  his  B.A.  in  '72. 
Although  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia, 
he  has  been  in  Manitoba  for  nearly 


twenty-five  years.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  '85  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  of  Manitoba,  and 
later  succeeded  Sir  Thomas  Taylor 
in  the  Chief  Justiceship. 

Prof.  R.  Ramsay  Wright  spent 
the  summer  as  director  of  the 
Scientific  Station  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Marine  and  Fisheries  at 
Malpeque,  P.E.I.,  where  much 
valuable  information  was  gathered 
regarding  the  important  oyster 
beds  of  that  place.  Prof.  J.  J.  Mac- 
Kenzie  of  the  University  Medical 
Faculty,  and  Dr.  Stafford  of  Mc- 
Gill,  formerly  of  Toronto,  were 
also  engaged  in  the  researches 
conducted  at  the  station. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
Empire,  in  Montreal,  Colonel  W. 
N.  Ponton,  M.A.,  '77  represented 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  Belleville. 
Colonel  Ponton  moved  the  resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  the  rounding  off 
of  Confederation  by  the  admission 
of  Newfoundland.  The  influence 
and  activity  of  our  graduates  in 
the  higher  politics  and  commerce 
of  the  country  is  becoming  more 
conspicuous  with  the  passage  of 
each  year. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Mulvey,  K.C., 
B.A.  '84,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
post  of  Assistant  Provincial 
Secretary,  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  George  E.  Lumsden.  A 
gold  medallist  in  physics,  and  a 
University  fellow  for  two  years, 
he  has  also  studied  at  St.  Michael's 
College,  and  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Canadian  Magazine. 
His  extensive  knowledge  of 
certain  branches  of  law  renders 
him  well-fitted  for  his  new  posi- 
tion. 

The  members  of  the  Class  of 
'02,  Arts,  will  be  relieved  to  learn 
that  the  class  committee,  after 
much  corresponding  and  negotia- 
tion, is  able  to  report  that  the 
graduating  photographic  group  of 
the  class  was  rescued  from  neglect 
and  successfully  hung,  in  the  hall 
of  the  Students'  Union  shortly  be- 
fore the  June  Convocation.  The 
University  College  Literary  and 
Scientific  Society  contributed  ten 
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dollars    towards     the    expense     of 
framing.— A.   E.   H. 

The  new  High  School  recently 
established  at  East  ,  Toronto 
opened  with  two  masters.  The 
Principal  is  Mr.  F.  W.  French, 
B.A.  '89,  a  Classical  specialist,  who 
has  taken  post-graduate  work  at 
Chicago,  and  was  Inspector  in 
Latin  in  the  Secondary  School  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
Science  Specialist  is  Mr.  H.  H. 
Smith,  B.A.  'oo,  who  has  been 
Science  Master  in  Orangeville 
High  School.  The  Secretary  of 
the  School  Board  is  Mr.  N.  Mc- 
Eachern,  B.A.  '84. 

Among  the  appointments  and 
changes  in  the  University  for  the 
current  year  are  the  following: 
Fellow  in  Chemistry,  R.  E.  De- 
Lury,  B.A.  '03;  Young  Memorial 
Fellow  in  Philosophy,  W.  G. 
Smith,  B.A.  '99;  Alexander  Mac- 
Kenzie  Fellow  in  Political  Science, 
E.  H.  Oliver,  B.A.  '02,  and  J.  H. 
Wallace,  B.A.  '03.  Assistant- 
Demonstrator  in  Physics,  E.  F. 
Burton,  B.A.  '01.  In  University 
College,  Messrs.  D.  R.  Keys,  W. 
S.  Milner,  and  J.  H.  Cameron  have 
been  made  Associate  Professors. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Young,  B.A.  '87, 
has  returned  to  his  work  at  Trinity 
University,  after  a  year  in  Europe, 
studying  at  Strasburg  during  the 
winter  and  travelling  very  ex- 
tensively during  the  summer.  Prof. 
Young's  illustrated  letters  to  "The 
Globe"  have  been  read  with  much 
interest. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Jenkins,  B.A.  '93, 
M.A.  '96,  who  came  from  Chicago 
University  to  take  charge  of  Prof. 
Young's  classes  during  his  absence, 
has  been  retained  on  the  staff  of 
Trinity  as  an  assistant  in  Modern 
Languages. 

Mr.  Lyman  P.  Duff.  K.C.,  B.A. 
'87,  LL.B.  '89,  of  the  firm  of  Bod- 
well  and  Duff,  Victoria,  B.C.,  is 
Associate  Counsel  for  Canada  in 
connection  with  the  Alaska 
Boundary  Commission.  Mr.  Duff 
took  first-class  honours  in  mathe- 
matics and  physics  at  graduation, 
won  the  Literary  Society's  prize 
for  public  speaking,  and  was  later 


elected  President  of  the  Society. 
He  is  one  of  the  half-dozen  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  Toronto 
who  have  been  most  prominently 
associated  with  the  Alaska  Boun- 
dary Commission. 

The  New  College  at  Edmonton 
has  for  its  principal  Prof.  J.  H. 
Riddell,  B.A.  (Vic.)  '90,  B.D.,  who 
has  been  in  Wesley  College,  Win- 
nipeg. The  Commercial  depart- 
ment will  be  under  Mr.  C.  E.  Race, 
B.A.  '97,  late  of  the  Cobourg  Col- 
legiate Institute. 

The  vacancy  in  the  Classical  de- 
partment left  by  Prof.  Riddell  in 
Wesley  College,  has  been  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  R.  O. 
Jolliffe,  B.A,  '97,  late  of  the  Owen 
Sound  Collegiate  Institute.  A  new 
appointment  to  Wesley  College  is 
that  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Balls,  B.A.  '98, 
late  of  the  Petrolea  High  School. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Armour,  Mr.  A.  B.  Ayles- 
worth,  M.A.,  K.C.,  was  appointed 
Canadian  Commissioner  upon  the 
Alaskan  Tribunal  in  his  place.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  he 
was  at  the  same  time  offered  the 
vacant  seat  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  and  that  for  personal 
reasons  the  offer  was  declined. 
His  acceptance  of  the  Cornmis- 
sionership  was  received  with  gen- 
eral satisfaction  throughout  Can- 
ada where  he  is  best  known  as 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Can- 
adian counsel. 

Mr.  Aylesworth  is  one  of  our 
distinguished  graduates  and  has 
always  taken  an  active  interest  in 
University  affairs.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Senate  for  many 
years,  and  is  a  Bencher  of  the  Law 
Society.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  at  the  first  suggestion  of 
abolishing  the  residence  some 
years  ago  a  vigorous  plea  for  resi- 
dence life  was  urged  by  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth in  a  special  issue  of 
"  Varsity,"  and  he  has  contributed 
an  article  on  "The  Bond  Phi 
Sigma "  to  the  "  Monthly."  Mr. 
Aylesworth  is  a  recognised  leader 
of  the  Ontario  bar.  He  is  a 
medallist  and  Prince's  prizeman  of 
the  year  1874. 
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NOTES   ON  THE  UNIVERSITY   SITUATION. 

BY  JAMES  LOUDON,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

THE  most  striking  feature  which  has  developed  in  the  situation 
during  the  last  few  months  is  undoubtedly  the  changed 
attitude  of  Queen's  University.  As  is  well-known,  the  policy 
of  the  late  Principal  Grant  was  directed  latterly  towards  the 
complete  separation  of  Queen's  from  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
as  far  at  least  as  the  non-theological  departments  are  concerned. 
The  avowed  object  of  this  policy  was  to  enable  the  institution 
to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  support  of  a  broader  constituency, 
and  also  to  establish  a  basis  on  which  to  found  a  claim  for  legis- 
lative aid.  A  second  provincial  university  at  Kingston,  depend- 
ing for  its  support  both  upon  the  State  and  the  Church,  finally 
became  his  ideal. 
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In  June  last,  just  at  the  moment  when  legislative  action  to 
carry  out  the  above  policy  was  impending,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  considered  the  question  and 
declared  unanimously  against  the  proposed  separation.  The  bill, 
which  had  already  passed  its  second  reading  in  the  House,  was 
withdrawn  simultaneously.  The  action  of  the  Assembly  came  as  a 
surprise  even  to  itself.  It  would  appear  that  the  Church,  in  spite  of 
all  protestations  that  had  been  made  to  the  contrary,  realised 
at  the  last  moment  that  Queen's  was  its, own  child)  a  thoroughly 
Presbyterian  university.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  however, 
and  one  possibly  not  without  bearing  on  the  decision  of  the  As- 
sembly and  the  Trustees  of  Queen's,  within  the  preceding  week, 
the  Premier  of  Ontario  had  emphatically  announced  "one  State 
University"  to  be  the  future  policy  of  the  government.  This 
announcement  possibly  may  have  led  those  who  were  in  favour 
of  separation  to  consider  the  probability  of  the  eventual  with- 
drawal of  the  subventions  which  have  been  received  from  the 
provincial  treasury  for  some  years  back.  This,  at  any  rate, 
would  be  a  logical  inference  from  the  Premier's  statement. 

Quite  in  line  with  the  policy  of  "one  State  University"  are 
the  steps  which  have  been  taken  during  the  last  few  months  to 
consummate  the  federation  of  Trinity  with  the  provincial  Uni- 
versity. The  way  had  been  paved  for  federation  by  the  pre- 
liminary Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in  1901.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  negotiations  were  entered  into 
between  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity last  spring.  Discussion  of  the  various  questions  in- 
volved proceeded  most  harmoniously,  and  an  agreement  was 
finally  reached  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  the  Qth  October. 
As  a  result  of  this  agreement  the  two  faculties  of  Medicine  have 
already  been  amalgamated,  and  have  entered  upon  their  joint 
work  invthe  new  Medical  Building  with  an  attendance  of  up- 
wards of  six  hundred  students.  It  is  confidently  expected  that 
the  joint  work  in  Arts  will  begin  next  October. 

In  spite  of  this  real  advance  in  the  direction  of  consolida- 
tion and  the  upbuilding  of  a  strong  provincial  University,  the 
question  of  duplication  of  university  teaching  still  remains,  and 
is  lamentable  to  note  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  as  regards 
the  real  issue,  combined  with  a  persistent  attempt  to  obscure 
the  facts  and  distort  the  public  judgment.       Here  is  a  rather 
king  example    taken   from   the   editorial   columns   of    "The 

e       Referring  to  the  Legislative  debate  on  university  affairs, 

loth  June,  the  editor  says:     "The  policy  of  maintaining  one 

Provincial   University   is   fully   established,   and   has   the 

indorsation  of  both  sides  of  the  House.     .     .          The  debate 

to  make  it  clear  that  the  provincial  aid  extended  to  the 

School   of   Mining,   in   affiliation   with   Queen's   Uni- 

ity,  was  not  a  contravention  of  the  established  policy"     And 
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further,  under  the  editorial  fiction  of  quoting  the  Premier,  he 
says :  "The  aid  extended  to  the  Kingston  School  of  Mining  did 
not  duplicate  the  work  of  the  School  of  Practical  Science  in 
Toronto  University.  The  two  lines  of  work  were  different,  and 
it  would  be  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  maintain  the  School 
of  Mines  even  if  Queen's  University  were  closed".  This  state- 
ment may  fairly  be  described  as  audacious  in  view  of  the  facts 
which  have  been  set  forth  for  years  in  the  calendars  of  the  in- 
stitutions in  question.  Both  institutions  provide  full  courses 
in  Civil,  Mining,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering,  to- 
gether with  Applied  Chemistry.  Further,  the  School  of  Mining 
provides  teaching  in  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics,  subjects  belonging  to  the  Arts  Faculty  in 
the  University  of  Toronto.  In  other  words,  the  Kingston 
School  duplicates  practically  all  the  work  of  the  School  of 
Practical  Science  at  Toronto,  as  well  as  a  large  part  of  that  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts — a  duplication  carried  on  at  the  expense 
of  the  Province,  and  in  contravention  of  the  accepted  policy  of 
"one  State  University". 

A  more  recent  attempt  to  obscure  the  issue  is  that  made 
in  the  last  number  of  "Queen's  Quarterly"  by  Professor  Cappon, 
whose  statement  that  $50,000  was  voted  by  the  Legislature  for 
our  Convocation  Hall  Scheme  is  a  romance  quite  in  accord 
with  the  title  of  "An  Eastern  Apologue",  with  which  the  article 
is  introduced.  His  object  is  evidently  to  magnify  what  the 
Province  does  for  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  to  minimise 
what  has  been  given  to  the  School  of  Mining  and  Queen's.  Now, 
the  total  sum  voted  by  Legislature  to  Queen's  and  the  School  of 
Mining  up  to  the  present  time  is  $257,800,  which  Professor 
Cappon  likens  to  a  crumb  falling  from  the  rich  man's  table.  I 
would  remind  him  that  he  must  indeed  be  a  rich  man  who  can 
afford  to  drop  these  valuable  crumbs.  Surely  Professor  Cappon 
must  see  that  the  dropping  of  many  such  crumbs  from  the  table 
will  leave  but  a  scanty  meal  for  the  rich  man's  growing  family. 
I  have  stated  before  and  elsewhere  that  the  resources  of  Ontario 
will  not  suffice  for  the  duplication  of  institutions  of  university 
rank.  We  are,  or  we  should  be  at  least,  only  at  the  beginning 
of  great  expenditures  on  higher  technical  education;  and  when 
the  government  and  legislature  meet  these  necessities 
adequately,  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  the  extravagance  of 
duplication,  however  rich  and  prosperous  the  Province  may  be. 

I  should  like  to  be  able  to  announce  something  definite  as 
regards  Forestry  in  the  University.  Nearly  a  year  ago  the 
Senate  passed  a  statute  establishing  courses  in  the  subject.  The 
Government  has  withheld  its  approval  of  the  Senate's  Statute — 
the  first  occasion,  as  far  as  I  know,  on  which  this  veto  power 
has  been  exercised.  Meanwhile,  the  Senate  is  in  the  position 
of  being  unable  to  provide  examinations  in  Forestry,  or  even  to 
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announce  a  curriculum.  The  pressing  necessity  for  a  School 
of  Forestry  is  universally  conceded  in  Ontario,  and  I  may  add 
that,  on  my  recent  visit  to  the  West,  the  importance  of  such  a 
School  was  frequently  brought  to  my  attention  by  leading  men, 
who  urged  its  establishment  in  the  interests  of  the  Dominion. 
It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  apathy  hitherto  manifested 
by  the  Government  will  speedily  give  place  to  a  prompt  and 
vigorous  policy  of  action. 

It    *    * 

THE  ALASKAN  CASE. 

BY   MCGREGOR  YOUNG,   M.A.,   PROFESSOR   OF   INTERNATIONAL 
LAW  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

EVEN  those  sober  experts  who  think  with  W.  E.  Hall,  that  "it 
is  permissible  to  distrust  International  Arbitration  as  a 
measure  of  obtaining  an  equitable  settlement  of  international 
controversies"  would  concede  that  the  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  this  country  with  respect  to  the  Alaskan 
boundary  were  peculiarly  suited  for  satisfactory  submission  to 
the  award  of  a  proper  tribunal.  There  is  a  class  of  questions 
between  nations,  political  rather  than  legal  in  character,  which 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  arbitration ;  and, 
with  unimportant  exceptions,  questions  relating  to  independ- 
ence, honour,  or  "territorial  integrity"  are  universally  excluded 
from  treaties  for  general  arbitration,  as  in  the  recent  agreement 
between  Great  Britain  and  France.  It  is  well  established,  how- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  no  less  by  experience  than  by  theory, 
that  where  the  questions  involved  are  pure  questions  of  fact,  or 
even  of  mixed  law  and  fact,  legal  and  not  political,  a  reference 
to  arbitration  may  be  as  successful  as,  beyond  doubt,  desirable. 

To  this  category  the  Alaskan  case  belongs,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  doubted  that  the  general  conclusion  is  affected  by  the 
prevailing  v dissatisfaction  with  the  result.  Litigants  in  a  suit 
of  law  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  their  attempt  to  adjust 
their  differences  by  themselves  was  an  "arbitration",  and  the 
term  seems  misapplied  to  the  recent  Treaty.  Arbitration  implies 
a  disinterested  party,  and  to  the  introduction  of  any  third  party, 
we  are  told,  the  United  States  Government  persistently  and 
successfully  objected. 

Article  five  of  the  Treaty  provides  that  "The  Tribunal  shall 

consist   of   six  impartial   jurists   of   repute   who   shall  consider 

judicially  the  questions  submitted."     By  another  article  three 

of  the  impartial  six  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  United  States  and 

tiree  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  decision  of  the  majority  is  to 

The  "judicial"  character  of  the  inquiry  was  debatable 

from  the  outset.    The  personnel  of  the  American  Commissioners, 

with  the  consequent  protest  of  the  Canadian  Government,  was 

calculated    to    enhance    it,  and    the    suggestion    may    be 
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volunteered  that,  from  the  outset,  the  position  of  the  OIK-  I'.ritish 
member  and  the  one  member  of  the  judiciary  of  either  countrv 
with  a  place  on  the  tribunal  was  delicate,  to  say  the  least,  and 
probably  pivotal.  His  concurrence  has  been  given  against 
the  Canadian  contention  and  the  opinion  of  the  Canadian  (  Om- 
missioners. 

Whatever  place  among  the  distinguished  bearers  of  Ins 
high  office  posterity  may  assign  Lord  Alverstone,  he  was  a 
leading  counsel  of  his  generation,  and  his  long  experience  as 
Attorney-!  ieneral  of  England  has  given  him  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions in  tLis  particular  field.  Ex  hypothesi  the  judge  is  as  apt 
to  be  judicial  as  the  advocate.  Judicial  differences  are  common 
enough ;  judicial  error  is  not  unknown.  It  is  even  possible  that 
the  majority  may  be  right;  the  weight  of  reputation  and  ex- 
perience as  international  lawyers  is  clearly  with  them,  and  the 
Canadian  minority  may  be  wrong.  The  Americans  have  more 
than  hinted  that  it  is  the  minority  which  has  not  been  "judicial" 
or  judicious.  We  are  not  to  presume  that  the  distasteful  con- 
clusions of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  are  other  than  his  best  judicial 
opinion,  or  (for  it  comes  to  this)  that,  in  disregard  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  and  of  his  oath,  he  has  suppressed  his 
true  opinion  that  he  may  deprive  us  of  the  territorial  rights  he 
believes,  judicially,  to  be  ours.  Canadians  will  shrink  from  so 
hateful  a  conclusion  and  our  leaders  do  well  who  counsel  us  to 
suspend  the  semblance  of  such  a  judgment  until  such  time  as  a 
calm  and  unbiassed  consideration  can  be  given  to  all  the  opin- 
ions and  all  the  facts  of  this  complicated  and  difficult  case. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  we  are  disquieted  by  the  vigorous 
dissent  of  the  Canadian  Commissioners.  Our  confidence  in 
their  judgment,  discretion  and  capacity  has  no  bounds,  and  their 
adverse  opinion  would  have  been  accepted  without  comment. 
They  have  told  the  people  of  Canada  that  they  "have  been 
compelled  to  witness  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  Canada"- 
that  a  material  and  vital  portion  of  the  award  is  a  "compro- 
mise"— and  that  they  "do. not  consider  the  finding  of  the 
Tribunal  as  to  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Portland 
Channel,  or  as  to  the  mountain  line,  a  judicial  one."  This  solemn 
pronouncement  that  the  findings  have  not  been  judicial  and 
that  our  interests  have  been  sacrificed,  alarms  and  annoys  us, 
and  demands,  we  venture  to  think,  an  explanation  or  an 
answer. 

The  award  itself  confirms  our  fears  by  intrinsic  evidence 
to  the  same  effect.  If  it  is  correctly  affirmed  that  the  facts  were 
found  in  accordance  with  the  Canadian  contention  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  watershed  of  mountains,  it  is  difficult  to  appreci- 
ate the  reasons  for  the  selection  of  the  new  and  different  -Jine 
which  shuts  us  completely  from  the  sea.  The  peculiar  answer 
as  to  Portland  Channel  is  no  less  difficult  to  understand  from 
the  case  and  the  report  of  the  arguments  and  claims  of  counsel 
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Rightly  or  wrongly,  moreover,  we  have  construed  the 
reasons  for  dissent  to  mean  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  three 
llritish  representatives  were  primarily  at  one  upon  the  merits 
nt  ihe  case,  and  that  all  three  concurred  in  signing  a  memor- 
andum to  the  Commissioners  of  their  unanimous  conclusions 
upon  them.  In  the  interval  and  before  the  final  agreement  upon 
the  award  as  published,  the  British  representative  appears,  so 
we  read  the  statement,  to  have  departed  from,  those  conclusion^ 
without  the  knowledge  of  or  conference  with  his  Canadian 
Colleagues.  And  with  perfect  fairness  it  may  be  said  that  the 
result  affords  evidence  of  a  surrender  of  our  position.  This 
shifts  the  onus,  as  the  lawyers  say,  and  there  is  no  escape  from 
the  justice  of  our  claim  to  an  explanation.  If  diplomacy  is  re- 
sponsible (we  do  not  say  that  it  is),  we  have  a  claim  to  know 
it.  Responsible  government  has  got  into  our  blood,  and  in 
Imperial  diplomacy,  the  Canadian  subject  is  without  the  pro- 
tection it  secures.  Our  responsible  ministers  are  not  concerned, 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  actors  is  confined  to  the  English 
'voter.  In  these  anomalous  conditions,  diplomacy  should  not 
masquerade  in  false  colours.  In  the  diplomacy  of  the  Empire 
we  will  cheerfully  bear  our  part,  but  we  cannot  forget  that 
justice  is  not  to  be  "deferred,  denied,  or  sold." 

Canadians  will  hope  for  a  satisfactory  assurance  upon  all 
these  points.  The  case  may  assume  a  different  complexion 
upon  a  study  of  the  delivered  opinions,  and  Lord  Alverstone's 
reasoning  may  supply  it.  Even  if  erroneous,  his  judgment  is 
none  the  less  conclusive.  In  any  case,  the  judgment  of  the 
English  Chief  Justice  will  be  loyally  accepted  by  the  Canadian 
people.  That  spirit 'of  legalism— that  reverence  for  law  and 
the  conclusions  of  law,  which  is  so  distinguishing  a  feature  of 
English-speaking  peoples,  and  the  very  breath  of  life  to  a  federal 
government  like  our  own— is  as  strong  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  as  the  other,  and  Canadians  have  learned  to  submit 
their  public  questions  to  the  judgments  of  the  Courts. 

The  sting  lies  in  the  charge  that  this  is  not  Lord  Alver- 
stone's judgment,  in  the  suggestion  that  his  judgment  in  our 
favour  has  been  swayed  by  considerations  which  are  not  judicial, 
but  diplomatic.       It  is  this  alone  which  is  responsible  for  the 
ssatisfaction  in  this  country.     We  must  know  the  facts.     We 
know  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  this  unhappy  award 
Assurance  that  the  opinion  against  our  contention  is  a  judicial 
opinion  will  suffice.     But  this  is  not  the  first  of  our  diplomatic 
es,  and  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  know  whether 
ntentions  are  consistently  wrong,  or  our  diplomacy  con- 
ent  y  weak.     Canadians  are  alert  for  a  denial  of  the  charge 
their    interests    have   been    sacrificed,  their    "just    rights 

£    VH      Meyi  "'f7  bC  trUSted  With  the  facts  ^  the  con- 
idence  of  the  Motherland.    The  comfort  of  the  laymen  that  we 
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had  no  case  is  not  enough.  We  want  to  know  if  that  was  the 
last  opinion  of  Lord  Alverstone. 

The  merits  (it  is  a  strange  remark)  seem  hardly  in  point. 
The  boundary  is  as  irrevocably  fixed  as  that  of  Maine  or  Oregon. 
The  territory  is  irrevocably  American,  and  American  rhetoric 
•may  describe  the  Pacific  as  an  American  sea.  The  facts  were 
complex  and  obscure;  the  evidence  meagre  and  conflicting,  and 
premature  pronouncement  upon  them  before  their  authentic 
sifting  according  to  the  forms  of  law  before  an  authoritative 
tribunal  was  inconclusive  and  unreliable.  It  was  uniformly- 
partisan  and  often  unfair.  The  few  questions  of  interest  to  inter- 
national lawyers  were  debatable,  and  some  of  them  were  un- 
settled. The  authorities  were  uncertain  and  the  partisans  had 
their  pick. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that,  upon  the  whole  case,  so  far  as 
the  available  material  went,  the  Canadian  claim  to  Lynn  Canal 
was  not  incontrovertible,  and  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  United 
States  would  not  have  shocked  the  experts.  Our  representatives 
concede  that,  in  view  of  British  acquiescence  in  the  adverse 
occupation,  "they  should  have  regarded  such  a  conclusion  as 
perhaps  open  to  reasonable  justification".  The  ruling  upon  the 
inlets  and  their  relation  to  the  "coast"  will  find  a  place  in  the 
text-books,  but  the  contribution  of  the  case  to  International 
Law  is  of  little  value. 

The  Alaskan  case  will  be  of  future  interest  in  the  field  of 
Colonial  politics  rather  than  in  International  Law.  Canada 
bulks  large  in  the  literature  of  dependencies.  The  first,  in 
commercial  and  political  importance,  of  the  colonies  of  the 
greatest  of  the  colonising  powers,  we  have  been  the  first  to 
secure  responsible  government  and  to  make  the  successful 
experiment  of  a  federation  of  colonies;  and  the  history  of 
Colonial  development  is  largely  the  history  of  our  growth. 

The  theorists  have  predicted  that  our  autonomy  in  local 
matters  does  not  mark  the  limits  of  our  development,  and  that 
we  are  approaching  the  critical  period  of  our  history  and  the 
final  chapter  of  our  contribution  to  colonial  science.  As  an  out- 
come of  the  recent  award,  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  has 
asked  for  a  power  unheard  of,  the  power  to  make  treaties  for 
ourselves.  Wise  and  temperate  discussion  is  certain  to  ensue 
between  the  Canadian  and  Imperial  Governments  upon  the  whole 
question  of  our  colonial  status,  and  there  should  be  no  misgiv- 
ing as  to  the  result.  The  fulness  of  our  legislative  power  de- 
pends less  upon  legal  right  than  the  generous  conventions  of  the 
Home  Government,  which  leave  Canadian  matters  to  Canadian 
control.  Theoretical  powers  are  not  abused,  and  the  difficulties 
of  theory  have  been  solved  in  practice.  This  augurs  well  for 
;my  further  power  the  Alaskan  case  may  bring. 

Toronto,  October  31. 
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ON  PARALLEL  CURVES. 

(And  consequently  on  the  Alaskan   Boundary    Dispute). 
BY  PROFESSOR  KIRSCHMANN,  PH.D. 

N      v  little  book,  Die  Dimensions  des  Raumes*    (The  Dimen- 
f  SDace)     I  have  tried  to  show  that  the   celebrated 


ane  o    to  that  of  distance.    In  using  the  latter  conception, 
,    Fn  defining  parallel  lines  as  lines  which  have  everywhere  the 
same  distance  from  one  another,  one  is  obviously  arguing  m  a 
drde   for  there  is  no  sense  at  all  in  speaking  of  the  distance  of 
lines  unless  they  are  parallel.    Where  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  case,  e.g.,  in  speaking  of  the  distance  of  two  curves,  it  is 
always  tacitly    agreed    upon  that    the    distance    between    two 
specified-  points  of  these  curves  is  really  what  is  meant. 
conception  of  a  plane,  on  the  other  hand,  is  itself  as  much  m 
need  of  clear  definition  as  parallelism.      Moreover,  the  denm 
tion  of  parallel  lines  as  lines  in  a  plane  which  do  not  meet,  is  in- 
sufficient; for  a  number  of  lines—  e.g.,  the  vertical  edges  of 
straight   hexagonal   prism—  may   be   parallel   and   not   lie    m   a 
plane  at  all.    The  plane  comes  in  only  in  so  far  as  any  two  ot 
a  number  of  parallel  lines  lie  in  a  plane.     Thus  we  see  that  the 
conceptions  of  plane  and  distance  must  be  eliminated  from  the 
definition  of  parallels.     In  the  above-mentioned  publication,   1 
pointed  out  that  the  parallelism  of  straight  lines  consists  of  two 
elements,  which  are  distinctly  separable,  a  projective  element 
(geometfy  of  position),  and  a  metrical  element.       As  the  pro- 
jective element,  we  consider  the  fact  that  parallel  lines  do  not 
meet,  or,  what    is    the    same    thing,  that    they    have    common 
normals,  or  symmetry  axes;  and  the  metrical  element  consists 
in  their  having  more  than  one,  i.e.,  an  infinite  number  of  such 
common  normals.       What  is  meant  by  a   common   normal   or 
symmetry  line  may  be  seen  from  the  following  proposition  :     If 
from  a  point  01  a  line  a  perpendicular  is  dropped  upon  another 
line,  and  is  found  to  be  normal  also  to  the  first  line,  this  per- 
pendicular we  call  a  common  normal  or  common  symmetry  axis. 
It  is  a  line  which  intersects  the  two  lines  at  right  angles,  but 
not     at     the     same     point.      The     property     of     the     normal 
which  we  have  in  view  here  is  not  so  much  its  metrical  quality 

Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Englemann,  1902.     Also  Wundt  Festschrift,    Philo?  ophische  Studien,  Band 
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of  intersecting  at  the  unique  angle  of  90  degrees,  but  its  quality 
as  a  symmetry  axis,  dividing  between  two  perfectly  equal  but 
yet  not  identical  halves  which  are  different  only  in  position,  and 
cannot  be  distinguished  mathematically,  but  by  the  terms  right 
and  left* 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  following  propositions 
may  readily  be  understood : 

1.  If  two  straight  lines    have   no   common    normal,  they 
will  meet  somewhere.        (Of  a  number  of  lines  every  one  will 
meet  every  other  with  which  it  has  no  common  normal.) 

II.  If  two  straight  lines  have  a  common  normal,  they  will 
not  meet,  however  far  produced.    (No  straight  line  will  meet  any 
other  with  which  it  has  a  common  normal.) 

III.  If  two   straight   lines   have   more  than   one   common 
normal  (i.e.,  an  infinite  number),  they  are  parallel.     (Of  a  num- 
ber of  straight  lines  every  one  is  parallel  to  every  other  with 
which  it  .has  more  than  one  common  normal.) 

Parallel  lines  have,  of  course,  characteristics  which  do  not 
necessarily  appear  in  a  definition.  We  may  mention  the  follow- 
ing as  the  most  essential : — 

i.     Parallel  lines  do  not  meet. 

2.  They   intersect   any   third   straight   line   or   a   plane   at 
equal  angles. 

3.  Any  two  of  a  number  of  parallel  lines  lie  in  a  plane. 

4.  Any  two  parallel  lines  have  an  infinite  number  of  com- 
mon normals. 

5.  That  part  of  all  the  common  normals  which  lies  between 
the  parallel  lines  is  of  the  same  length. 

6.  Parallel    lines    are    perfectly    identical    in    everything 
except  their  position. 

7.  Parallel   lines,    if   moved   towards   one   another   in   the 
direction    of    common    normals,    will    finally     coincide    without 
previous  intersection. 

In  enumerating  these  characteristics  we  have  not  referred 
to  the  straightness  of  the  lines.  Most  of  the  above  qualities 
could  be  possessed  as  well  by  curved  lines.  Curved  lines  may 
not  meet ;  they  may  intersect  a  third  line  or  a  plane  at  equal 
angles  ;  they  may  lie  in  the  same  plane ;  they  may  have  an  in- 
finite number  of  common  normals ;  and  finally,  they  may  be 
perfectly  identical  in  shape  and  size,  and  differ  only  in  .position, 
and  thus  be  able  to  be  brought  to  complete  coincidence. 

But  while  all  these  properties  may  coexist  in  straight  lines 
without  interfering  with  one  another,  such  is  not  the  case  with 
curved  lines.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  two  curves  cut  differently 
directed  straight  lines  or  planes  at  equal  angles,  they  can  no 
longer  be  identical  in  size  and  curvature.  If  they  are  identical 


*A  common  normal,  according  to  our  definition,  does  not  include  what    I  should  call  an  "  iden- 
tical normal,"  i.e.,  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  several  straight  lines  at  their  point  of  intersection. 
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in  shape  and  size  they  may,  if  moved  in  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mon normal,  intersect  before  they  come  into  coincidence. 
Further,  in  straight  parallels  every  line  normal  to  one  of  them, 
if  it  meets  the  other  at  all,  must  be  normal  to  it  also.  If  we  try 
to  satisfy  the  same  condition  for  curved  lines,  it  will  be  found 
that  either  they  can  not  be  situated  in  the  same  plane,  or  they  are 
not  identical  in  shape  and  size;  and  so  on.  Thus  we  see  that 
curves  can  under  no  circumstance  be  parallel  in  the  same  sense 
as  straight  lines,  because  the  different  characteristics  of 
parallelism  concurring  in  straight  lines  contradict  and  exclude 
one  another  when  attributed  to  curves.  There  is  one  property 
of  straight  parallels  which  we  have  not  mentioned,  because  it 
is  altogether  incompatible  with  the  conception  of  curve,  namely, 
that  every  part  of  one  of  several  parallels  is  parallel  to  every 
part  of  any  of  the  others.  If  we  sacrifice  this  condition,  and 
confine  the  parallel  qualities  to  parts  homologous  with  reference 
to.the  shape  and  orientation  of  the  curves,  we  might  still  with  some 
justification  use  the  term  parallel  curves.  In  this  case,  curves 
identical  in  shape  and  orientation  may  be  termed  parallel,  if 
they  are  situated  in  parallel  planes,  (e.g.,  the  earth's  parallels  of 
latitude).  In  all  other  cases,  the  term  parallel  cannot  be  applied 
without  arbitrary  and  gross  deviation  from  its  ordinary  mean- 
ing. But  in  order  to  see  whether,  even  conceding  the  use  of  the 
term  in  such  arbitrary  and  gross  deviation  from  the  customary 
sense,  any  intelligent  meaning  could  be  attached  to  it,  let 
us  examine  what  at  best  might  be  understood  by  the  phrase 
"parallel  curves  in  the  same  plane  or  surface." 

1.  By  a  curve  parallel  to  another  could  be  understood  a 
line  of  identically  equal  form  and  size,  but  shifted  to  a  certain 
distance    and  in    the    direction  of    a  certain    straight    line    or 
geodesic.     In  this  case,  all  circles  of  equal  radius  in  a  plane, 
no  matter  whether  they  intersect  or  not,  are  parallel.     Similarly 
all  congruent  and  equally  oriented  curves  in  a  plane  are  parallel. 
Thus,  in  this  conception  of  parallelism,  intersection  is  not  ex- 
cluded ;  and  further,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  state  the  distance  for 
which  the  line  has  to  be  shifted   (boundary  dispute) /but  the 
direction  must  also  be  perfectly  determined.       The  statement 

parallel  to  the  coast  at  ten  marine  leagues  distance,"  is,  if  this 
direction  be  not  given,  still  an  ambiguous  term. 

2.  Curves  of  the  same  shape  but  different  size  might  be 
caMed   parallel,   when   their   position   is   such   that   homologous 

he  on  the  same  ray  with  regard  to  a  definite  centre  of 
projection.  But  in  this  case  the  condition  of  equidistance  must 
be  sacrificed. 

m  3-     Instead  of  emphasising  the  identity  in  shape  and  orien- 

ation,  more  stress  could  be  placed  on  the  common  normals  and 

e  equal  distance  of  corresponding  parts.      That  is  to  say,  if 

a  normal  be  erected  at  every  point  of  a  curve,  and  all  these 
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normals  be  given  the  same  length,  then  the  curve  formed  by  the 
other  ends  of  these  equal  normals  would  be  parallel  to  the  first 
curve.  But  in  this  case  the  curves  may  not  onlv 
widely  deviate  '  with  regard  to  extension,  but  tlu-ir 
similiarity  in  shape  and  curvature  may  be  completely  destroyed. 
Thus,  for  instance,  concentric  circles  are  parallel  in  this  sense, 
though  widely  different  in  size  and  curvature.  The  parallel  to 
an  ellipse  would  not  be  similar  to  the  latter,  for  it  could  not 
possibly  have  the  same  ratio  of  the  axes.  A  parallel  drawn  at 
a  distance  of  a  certain  number  of  miles  from  a  certain  shore- 
line might  contain  loops,  fall  partly  into  the  water,  and 
no  longer  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  line  to  which  it  is  said 
to  be  parallel. 

If  the  treaty  of  1825  speaks  in  its  Article  IV.  of  a  "line 
parallel  to  the  windings  of  the  coast,  never  exceeding  the  distance 
of  ten  marine  leagues  therefrom,"  the  term  "parallel"  cannot 
consistently  be  interpreted  so  as  to  conform  even  to  one  of 
these  three  arbitrary  definitions.  The  first,  if  adopted,  would 
remain  ambiguous,  because  indefinite  with  regard  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  shifting.  The  second  could  not  be  applied  on  ac- 
count of  the  clause  referring  to  the  distance.  And  the  adoption 
of  the  third  would  render  the  choice  of  the  word  "parallel"  the, 
more  unintelligible  the  less  moderate  the  curvature  and  the  more 
intricate  and  complex  the  indentation  of  what  is  interpreted  as 
the  "windings  of  the  coast."  If  this  latter  phrase  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  a  very  moderately  curved  line,  representing  a  general 
outline  of  the  coast,  the  term  "  parallel"  might  be  used  in  a 
somewhat  loose  way.  For  the  more  the  curve  approaches  a 
straight  line,  the  less  will  be  the  difference  between  the 
"parallels"  in  the  three  cases  stated  above. 

As  the  case  stands  now,  though  the  die  has  been  cast,  the 
dispute,  in  my  opinion,  is  by  no  means  terminated ;  for  the 
words  "parallel  to  the  windings  of  the  coast"  still  stand,  and  the 
Commission,  which  has  tried  to  put  a  final  interpretation  upon 
it,  seems  to  have  omitted  to  inquire  whether  a  consistent  and 
logical  interpretation  of  it  is  possible  at  all.  Difficulties  will 
arise  anew  whenever  the  exact  survey  of  the  boundary  line  is 
begun,  unless  the  term  "parallel"  is  dropped  altogether,  and 
only  the  distance  from  the  coast  is  insisted  upon.  But  this 
would  seem  to  be  dropping  an  essential  part  of  the  treaty  about 
which  has  turned  the  whole  discussion,  so  costly  in  ink,  money, 
and  bad  feeling.* 


*American  papers  indulge  in  the  misrepresentation  that  the  British  boundary  claim  was  pressed 
and  popularly  known  only  since  the  opening:  of  the  Klondike.  This  is  absolutely  untrue.  I  was  in 
Alaska  in  1893,  and  the  British  claim  was  then  as  well  known  to  the  Americans  as  it  is  to-day.  In 
fact,  the  travelling  guide-book,  (Appleton's  Guide-Book  to  Alaska,  by  Eliza  R.  Scidmore),  which  I 
then  used,  shows  plainly  on  a  special  map  the  lines  of  the  British  and  American  claims. 
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In    summing    up    these    considerations,  in    which    I    have 
endeavoured  to  discuss  a  rather  abstract  problem,  and  to  show 
briefly  its  bearing  upon  an  intensely  concrete  one,  I  may  < 
the  fallowing  propositions: 

The  term  "parallel  curves"  is  self-contradictory,  am 
consequently  illogical  and  misleading.   It  is  at  best  conditionally 
admissible  for  curves  lying  in  different  parallel  planes. 

(2).     The  expression  "parallel  to  the  winding  of  the  coast 
does  not  represent  unambiguous  and  scientifically  sharply  de- 
fined   conceptions    and    presentations.      The    mathematician    or 
geographical   surveyor  cannot  possibly  do  exact*  work  on   the 

-  of  such  a  term. 


EDITH  MARY  CURZON. 
BY  PROFESSOR  W.  H.  ELLIS, 

OX  the  twenty-third  of  August  last,  the  little  University  col-* 
ony  of  Go-Home  Bay  was  profoundly  shocked  by  the  tragic 
death  by  drowning  of  one  of  their  members,  Miss  E.  M.  Curzon. 
It  was  the  second  fatality  of  the  kind  which  happened  in  their 
midst  during  the  summer.  Miss  Curzon 
had  been  for  several  seasons  a  resident 
of  the  place,  and  her  character  had  won 
for  her  universal  respect  and  affection. 
Gentle  and  modest  in  her  manner,  she  had 
a  spirit  which  shrank  from  no  difficulty 
and  from  no  danger,  whether  mental  or 
bodily;  and  she  held  her  steadfast  course 
among  the  intellectual  mists  and  tempests 
that  beset  the  path  of  one  who  seeks  to 
see  things  as  they  are,  shirking  no  difficulty 
and  fearing  no  conclusion,  with  the  same 
clear-eyed  courage  with  which  she  steered 
her  boat  among  the  shoals  and  breakers 

of  the  Georgian  Bay.  The  sorrow  of  her  companions  was 
shared,  when  the  news  became  known,  by  all  those,  both  in  the 
I'niversity  and  out  of  it,  who  had  the  privilege  of  her  acquaint- 
ance. 

Edith  Mary  Curzon  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Curzon,  a  gentleman  who,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  Treasurer's  Office  of  the  city  of  Tor- 
onto. Mr.  Curzon  formerly  resided  in  Birmingham,  where  he 
married  Miss  Sarah  Anne  Vincent.  About  the  year  1862,  he 
came  with  his  wife  and  elder  children  to  Canada,  and  settled 
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in  Toronto;  and  there,  on  Christmas  Day,  1866,  his  youngest 
child,  Edith,  was  born.  The  family  consisted  of  three  boys  and 
two  girls.  One  of  the  brothers,  Frederick,  served  with  the 
Royal  Grenadiers  in  the  Northwest  Rebellion,  and  died  shortly 
after  his  return.  Her  elder  sister  married  Mr.  Arthur  Jones, 
who  is  Instructor  in  Agriculture  to  the  Indians  of  the  Black- 
foot  Reserve  at  Gleichen,  Alberta.  Her  two  surviving  brothers 
are  in  business  in  Toronto. 

Her  mother  was  a  lady  of  superior  mental  endowments  and 
no  small  literary  ability.  She  was  the  author  of  a  historical  poem 
of  great  merit,  entitled  "Laura  Secord,"  the  story  of  the  heroic 
midnight  journey  of  that  brave  Canadian  woman  through  the 
lines  of  the  enemy,  through  forests  beset  with  savage  beasts  and 
still  more  savage  men,  to  carry  to  Lieutenant  Fitzgibbon's  out- 
lying post,  at  the  Beaver  Dams,  the  tidings  which  saved  him  and 
his  command  from  death  or  capture  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

She  was  also  the  author  of  many  magazine  articles  on 
various  subjects,  chiefly  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Canada, 
in  which  she  was  always  keenly  interested.  She  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Woman's  Historical  Society,  to  whose  success 
she  largely  contributed,  and  whose  welfare  was  always  dear  to 
her.  She  was  also  a  warm  advocate  of  the  higher  education  of 
women,  and  of  all  efforts  for  the  mental  and  moral  elevation  of 
her  sex. 

To  the  education  of  her  daughters  Mrs.  Curzon  devoted 
herself  with  unsparing  energy  until  failing  strength  forced  her 
to  entrust  it  to  other  hands,  and  seek  restoration  to  health  by  a 
visit  to  her  native  land.  Surely  her  labours  were  not  in  vain. 
She  lived  to  enjoy  her  reward  in  the  love  and  sympathy  of  her 
daughters,  and  to  see  them  grow  up  into  women  whose  char- 
acters were  moulded  by  her  own.  And  although  the  elder  was 
called  away  from  her  side  by  other  ties  'and  other  duties,  the 
younger  remained  with  her  to  sympathise  with  her  aspirations, 
to  justify  them  by  her  own  attainments,  and  to  solace,  with 
tender  devotion,  her  declining  years. 

When  Mrs.  Curzon  sailed  for  her  native  land,  her  daughter 
Edith  was  twelve  years  old.  She  was  sent  as  a  pupil  to  Ryer- 
son  Public  School,  where,  I  am  told  by  one  of  her  school  com- 
panions, she  was  head  and  shoulders  over  her  schoolmates  in 
general  knowledge  and  application,  and  won  the  highest  opin- 
ions from  both  teachers  and  scholars.  Having  successfully 
passed  the  entrance  examination,  she  entered  the  Jarvis  Street 
Collegiate  Institute.  But  too  close  attention  to  her  studies  had 
told  upon  her  health,  and  she  was  sent,  in  the  hope  that  change 
of  air  might  be  beneficial  to  her,  to  the  High  School  at  Weston. 
The  hope  was  well  grounded  ;  she  recovered  her  strength  and 
passed  the  Matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto in  1 886, 
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The  year  before  she  entered  its  walls,  the  University  had 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history  conferred  a  degree  upon  a  woman. 
To  Miss  Curzon's  mother  it  must  have  been  no  small  gratifica- 
tion to  see  her  daughter  enter  the  door  which  her  own  exertions 
had  had  so  large  a  share  in  opening. 

Tn  the  University,  Miss  Curzon  took  a  new  departure. 
Hitherto  the  field  of  languages  had  been  that  which  women 
chiefly  cultivated,  a  field  in  which  they  had  abundantly  shewed 
that  they  were  eminently  fitted  to  excell.  But  it  was  to  the 
Natural  Sciences  that  Miss  Curzon  now  turned  ^her  attention, 
and  here  too  she  was  destined  to  shew  that  her  sex  was  no  bar 
to  success;  and  in  due  time  she  took  her  degree  of  B.A.,  with 
Honours  in  this  department.  She  had  thought  of  studying 
medicine,  but  being  offered  the  position  of  Assistant  to  the 
District  Analyst,  she  accepted  the  offer,  and  for  ten  years  she 
performed  the  duties  of  this  post  in  a  manner  which  not  only 
gave  entire  satisfaction  to  her  immediate  employer,  but  won  the 
approval  of  the  authorities  at  Ottawa.  It  was  her  fortune,  on 
several  occasions,  to  be  engaged  in  important  investigations  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  her  conduct 
in  these  affairs  was  such  as  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Grown,  and  to  elicit  the  approbation,  repeatedly 
expressed,  of  eminent  counsel  on  both  sides  of  the  case. 

For  several  years  she  was  instructor  in  Practical  Chemistry 
in  the  Toronto  Technical  School,  in  which  situation  she  gave 
proof  of  very  high  capacity  as  a  teacher,  but  the  work,  in  addi- 
tion to  her  analytical  duties,  proved  too  much  for  her  strength, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  resign  her  position. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Lilian  Massey  School  of  Domestic 
Science,  she  was  appointed  Lecturer  in  Chemistry  and  Nalural 
Science,  and  gave  to  these  new  duties  all  her  energies.  The 
position  was  one  for  which  she  was  admirably  suited.  On  the 
basis  of  a  sound  scientific  training,  she  had  built  a  super- 
structure of  wide  reading,  and  her  mind,  eminently  practical, 
readily  applied  the  wisdom  of  the  schools  to  the  needs  of  daily 
life,  while  her  long  familiarity  with  the  methods  of  the  laboratory 
taught  her  to  respect  the  teachings  of  experience  and  to  look 
with  distrust  upon  ill-grounded  theories  and  imperfect  generalisa- 
tions. Those  who  knew  her  looked  for  her  to  make  her  mark 
in  the  new  and  promising  field  of  labour  which  she  had  entered. 

But  to  the  Almighty  disposer  of  events  it  seemed  otherwise, 
and  those  who  mourn  her  most  can  only  bow  to  the  will  of  Him 
in  whose  goodness  no  pride  of  reason  or  subtlety  of  science 
could  ever  shake  her  simple  faith. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  EVERY-DAY  ENGLISH  IN  ONTARK  >. 

(Continued). 

BY    THOMAS    LANGTON,    M.A.,    K.C. 

Examples  of  Canadian  Usage. 

LONG".  An  ordinary  use  of  this  word  as  seen  in  "Come 
along",  is  extended.  "I  was  along"  means  "  I  was  with 
the  others  (of  any  party)",  or  "1  was  there".  Thus  we  say  "It 
would  be  well  to  have  C.  along";  "I'll  be  along  (or  'on  hand') 
to-night." 

"Big"  is  more  generally  used  than  "great"  to  express 
mere  size,  but  "a  big  thing"  is  familiar  for  something  import- 
ant, a  great  enterprise,  or  the  like,  and,  in  the  history  of  politics, 
a  "big  push"  was  once  well  known.  An  "over-coat"  is  our  term 
for  a  "great-coat". 

We  have  other  uses  for  "great" ;  by  it  we  express  a  remark- 
able degree  of  excellence;  thus,  a  well  fashioned  fishing  rod  may 
be  reverently  spoken  of  as  a  "great  little  rod".  Similar  wari- 
ness of  opinion  is  displayed  in  the  expression,  "quite  a  few", 
meaning  "a  great  many". 

"Bug"  is  applied  to  any  insect.  (It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  accounts  for  a  light  carriage  being  called  a  "buggy", 
since  it  is,  or  formerly  was,  called  in  England  a  "fly".) 

"Balance"  is  used  for  "rest"  or  "remainder".  I  read 
in  a  newspaper  of  Nov.,  1902,  "The  latter  Company  has  received 
leases  of  the  balance  of  the  Canada  Company's  land". 

"Bogus"  is  almost  good  Canadian  for  "counterfeit" 
or  "worthless." 

"  Bound  "  for  "determined",  e.g.,  "He  was  bound  to  go, 
he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  wait". 

"Chore"     is    the   Canadian    form    of    "chare",    or    "char". 

"Coal".  We  get  in  a  supply  of  "coal",  not  "coals".  "Coals" 
are  generally  glowing. 

"Conclude"  is  often  to  determine  or  decide.  "  He 
concluded  to  go". 

"Commence".  "  Begin "  is  seldom  used,  and  "  com- 
mencement" is  more  used  than  "beginning".  We  nearly 
always  (perhaps  speaking  technically)  "commence"  an  action 
or  legal  proceedings.  In  England  I  believe  that  an  action  is 
sometimes  "started".* 

"Creek"  is  universal  for  "stream"  or  "brook".  Its 
English  meaning  is  unknown  here. 

"Cars".  Almost  universally  used  for  railway  carriages 
and  public  vehicles  running  in  the  streets  on  a  prepared  track. 
Following  American  usage,  however,  we  are  beginning  to  call 
sleeping-cars  and  parlour-cars  "coaches". 


*  Curiously  enough,  we  "recover"  money  in  an  action,  whether  or  not  we  ever  had  the  money 
before,  or,  if  it  be  money  that  has  been  paid,  we  may  "recover  it  back,"  or  I  have  even  heard  "recover 
it  back  ag-ain"  — T.L 
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"Drive",  and  "Ride".  We  "ride"  generally  "on",  though 
sometimes  "in",  the  cars;  and  we  only  "drive"  when  we  hold 
the  reins  (or  the  "lines")  in  a  horse-drawn  vehicle.  We  may, 
however,  go  for  a  "drive"  and  yet  be  driven.  A  "boat-ride" 
used  not  to  be  uncommon,  though  I  have  not  heard  it  of  recent 
years.  I  do  not  know  what  effect  the  automobile  habit  may 
be  producing.  Probably  an  automobile  is  "run". 

"Street"  and  "Road"  used,  as  a  rule,  to  mean  respectively  the 
highway  within  and  outside  the  limits  of  a  city  or  town.  In 
one  city  "Bank  Street"  was  so  called  within  the  limits 
(probably  from  having  in  it  a  Bank  of  Banks), ^  but  its  pro- 
longation outside  the  city  was  the  "Bank  Street  Road".  I  do 
not  think  that  this  distinction  is  so  much  observed  now,  and 
Yonge  Street,  Dundas  Street,  and  Hurontario  Street  have 
always  extended  for  miles  out  of  town,  and  connect  a  number  of 
settled  places. 

We  still  generally  live  "on"  a  street,  though  usage  on  this 
point  seems  to  be  changing,  perhaps  because  streets  have  be- 
come more  closely  set  with  buildings,  and  have  ceased  to  be 
commons  dotted  irregularly  with  houses  on  lots  bordering  on 
streets. 

It  seems  to  be  more  a  usage  of  Toronto  than  a  general  usage 
that  streets  are  spoken  of  by  their  distinctive  names  alone  with- 
out the  addition  of  "street",  e.g.,  "The  corner  of  King  and 
Yonge".  WThere  a  street  is  dignified  by  the  term  "avenue"  that 
addition  is.  made.  "Avenue"  in  this  country  has  hitherto  usually 
suggested  a  road  between  rows  of  trees,  but  of  recent  years 
it  has  been  the  fashion  to  use  the  word  in  naming  the  newer 
"residential"  streets,  where  either  there  are  no  trees  or  trees 
have  not  yet  grown  up. 

"Fall"  is  perhaps  oftener  used  than  "autumn".  American 
usage  is  similar.  We,  however,  say,  "Before  the  fall".  'l  have 
seen  in  an  American  book,  "  Before  fall",  which  certainly  does 
not  confuse  the  mind  by  suggesting  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

"First  class"  and  "First  rate".  We  feel  "first  class"  or 
"fir^t  rate"  when,  for  instance,  we  get  up  early;  and  we  may  eat 
a  "first  class"  breakfast,  as  well  as  ride  in  "first  class"  cars. 

"Home"  is,  to  our  regret,  being  gradually  limited,  by  Ameri- 
can usage,  to  the  building  we  live  in.  In  a  daily  newspaper's 
Society  column  (which  everybody  reviles,  and  everybody  reads 
for  information  or  amusement— or  for  philological  purposes)  I 

Owing  to  repairs  going  on  in  her  home,  Mrs   

will  not  receive  until  the  New  Year". 

"Hold  on"!  and  "Hold  up"!  mean  "stop"!  or  "wait"   ! 
"Hurry"  is  said  to  be  elbowing  "haste"  out  of  the  way,  but 
hustle    seems  in  a  fair  way  to  push  them  both  aside. 
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"Lay"  for  "lie",  is  heard  everywhere.  The  curler  or  bowler 
hears  from  his  "skip",  "1  want  you  to  lay  right  here",  as  if  the 
player  were  a  tractable  hen.  This  is  also  a  word  of  Lord 
Charles  Beresford's,  unless  the  Times  misreports  him,  and  I 
have  seen  it  in  F.  T.  Bullen's  "  Log  of  a  Sea-waif"  and  L. 
Bernacchi's  "Voyage  of  the  Southern  Cross".  It  may  be  a 
word  having  a  nautical  flavour. 

"Want"  for  "need"  or  ''require",  as  well  as  for  "desire"; 
e.g.,  "You'll  want  to  go  slowly".  The  curling  skip  who  says, 
"  I  want  you  to  lay  right  here",  may  add,  "  You'll  want  to  be 
pretty  heavy".  If  the  luckless  player,  alarmed  by  the  warning, 
misjudges  his  "weight",  he  may  be  told  "Oh  !  you're  here  too 
soon."  I  have  heard  of  an  American  cricket  captain  directing 
a  man  to  field  in  closer  by  saying,  "Come  a  little  sooner". 

"Lady"  and  "Woman"  have  almost  exchanged  uses,  and  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  "gentleman"  and  "man." 

"Learn"  for  "teach"  as  well  as  "learn"  is  still  common. 

"Lift".  A  mortgage  or  a  note  is  "lifted"  by  a  farmer  when 
he  takes  it  up. 

"Likely"  as  an  adverb  for  "probably"  is  very  common. 

"Loan"  is  a  verb  as  well  as  a  noun. 

"Pants"  is  still  vulgar,  and  the  garment  is  still  only  worn 
by  "gents",  as  was  remarked  quite  twenty  years  ago. 

"Posted"  or  "posted  up"  is  common  for  "well-read"  or 
"versed"  in  a  subject. 

"Premier"  for  "First  Minister." — The  form  "Premier  Ross" 
is  our  own  peculiar  invention. 

"Quit"  is  extensively  used  for  "cease"  or  "leave  off",  but 
seldom  if  ever  for  "leave".  A  man  "quits  work",  but  rarely,  if 
ever,  "quits  a  place".  A  capias,  however,  when  obtained,  is 
for  the  apprehension  of  a  person  who  is  about  to  "quit  On- 
tario". The  statute  from  which  the  expression  comes  is  an 
old  one. 

"Rare"  is  used  for  "underdone",  in  speaking  of  cooked  meat. 

"Real  estate".  Persons  who  deal  in  or  manage  land  are 
almost  always  "real  estate"  agents,  rarely  "land  agents". 

"Right."  If  I  say  that,  "I  have  no  right  to  give  or  pay  you 
something",  I  mean  that,  if  I  do  it,  it  is  as  a  matter  of  grace, 
but  I  am  not  obliged  to  do  it. 

"Right  here"  and  "Right  away"  are  emphatic  and  explain 
themselves. 

"Rent"  as  a  verb,  expresses  the  action  of  both  lessor  and 
lessee. 

"Rubbers".  Overshoes  made  of  india  rubber  (or  some 
imitation  thereof)  are  always  "rubbers".  "Gums"  is  American 
and  has  not  yet  reached  us.  A  "mackintosh"  is  unknown,  but 
a  waterproof  coat  is  now  becoming  a  "rain-coat"  (or  a  "gum- 
coat"  if  a  man  has  a  playful  humour.) 
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"Since"  is  oftefi  heard  for  "ago",  e.g.,  "Some  time  since". 
But  this  is  also  not  uncommon  in  the  motherland.  Query  ;  Is 
it  a  Scotticism  ?  e.g.,  "  \Yaverley,  or  Sixty  Years  since." 

"Sliver"  is  used  for  what  by  the  usage  Of  my  own  more 
immediate  surroundings  is  called  a  "splinter". 

"Span".     A  "span"  of  horses  means  a  "pair". 

"  Through".  "Are  you  through  ? "  is  the  universal  tele- 
phonese  for  "Have  you  finished?";  so,  "Are  you  through  with 
the  book  1  lent  you?" 

"Sick"  is  generally  used  for  "ill". 

"Store".  Of  late  years  the  use  of  this  word  for  "shop"  has 
declined,  and  we  always  "go  shopping"  or  "do  shopping". 

"Vest"  has  supplanted  "waistcoat". 

We  always  go  "down  town",  "up  North"  and  "down  South". 
Many  things  are  kept  "down  cellar".  If  a  man  has  a  dollar  "on" 
him  or  can  get  it  "off"  another  man,  he  may  buy  "bulk  oysters" 
or  go  to  a  ''shoe-shining  parlour",  or  even  a  "saloon".  If  he 
has  not,  he  will  "set  to  work  and  see"  how  he  can  make  one 
"right  away". 

In  our  use  of  "differ"  and  "different"  we  agree  with  American 
and  not  with  English  usage.  Those  words  are  with  us  almost 
universally  followed  by  "from".  In  England  "differ  from"  and 
"differ  with"  are  both  used,  but  with  a  slight  distinction  in 
meaning.  We  seldom  if  ever  say  "differ  with".  "Different  than' 
is  not  uncommon  and  seems  to  save  circumlocution.  It  is  to 
be  met  with  in  good  English  writers,  but  whether  deliberately 
used  may  be  doubted.  Englishmen,  in  spite  of  some  protests, 
seem  steadfast  in  regard  to  the  use  of  "to"  after  "different",  and 
seem  inclined  to  extend  the  usage  by  making  "to"  the  word 
to  follow  other  words  which  imply  a  difference.  In  Ontario, 
we  have  no  tendency  to  speak  of  a  thing  as  "distinct  to",  or 
"quite  another  to"  something  else.  The  following  is  from  a 
Canadian  writer:  '  'Such  terms  as  God,  sin,  righteousness,  holi- 
ness, etc.,  have  an  entirely  different  significance  to  the  mission- 
ary from  his  hearers." 

In  this  country,  with  such  a  leaven  of  Scotch  and  Irish  in 
it,  the  correct  English  use  of  "shall"  and  "will"  would  be  too 
much  to  expect.  Confusion  in  that  respect  among  the  best 
intentioned  of  us  is  common  and  hopelessly  ingrain,  in  writing 
as  well  as  conversation.  "  May"  and  "can"  are  also  beyond  the 
power  of  the  censor  to  rectify. 

In  any  business  its  technical  terms  naturally  fall  into  con- 
tracted forms  intelligible  to  those  concerned.  This  slang  of  a  bust- 
ness  becomes  adopted  by  outsiders,  first  by. those  who  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  business,  and  from  them  the  usage  spreads 
to  their  other  intimates.  "Hypo"  and  "pyro"  are  familiar  words 
with  thousands  since  photography  became  a  fashionable  amuse- 
t  is  possible  that,  to  many  who  use  them,  the  lengthened 
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forms  of  the  words  are  not  known.  "Ad"  and  "par"  for  "ad- 
vertisement" and  "paragraph"  have  a  less  extensive  use,  but 
they  are  used  with  equal  constancy  by  those  who  have  to  do 
with  them.  "Phone"  for  "telephone",  both  as  a  noun  and  a 
verb,  is  at  present  on  trial,  and  seems  likely  to  become  adopted. 

The  pressure  of  this  busy  age  may  be  thought  responsible 
for  the  choice  of  the  shorter  of  two  synonyms,  and  for  the  use 
of  contractions  of  words ;  but  that  is  not  the  only  cause.  Swift 
raised  his  voice  against  the  fashion,  in  his  less  scurrying  day, 
for  contractions  and  "uncouth"  slang  such  as:  "couldn't", 
"tho't",  "I'd  ha'  bro't",  "ha'n't",  "can't",  "do't"  "pozz". 
"bamboozle",  "agen",  "uppish",  "phizz",  "hipps",  "to  the  tune 
of  £100",  "incog",  "mob",  "kidney",  "banter",  "a  country  put", 
et.,  etc.* 

Addison,  in  referring  to  some  of  the  above  contractions, 
attributed  the  fashion  to  the  English  fondness  for  silence, 
"  Mob  "  has  triumphantly  persisted.  So  have  "bus",  "cab", 
"van",  "wig",  "navvy",  and  many  others.  "Learned",  as  a 
participle,  has  passed  through  "learn'd"  and  become  "learnt", 
leaving  the  two-syllabled  "learned"  to  serve  as  an  adjective; 
and  other  participles,  where  possible,  have  melted  the  final  "ed" 
into  the  preceding  syllable. 

Another  thing  in  the  direction  of  brevity,  which  to  ears  un- 
accustomed to  it  has  yet  an  awkward,  halting,  *sound  is  the 
habit  of  omitting  divers  small,  but,  to  conservative  ears,  import- 
ant connecting  words  such  as  "to",  "to  be",  "that",  "on",  "as", 
etc.  "  Help  me  walk  from  day  to  day"  is  old  and  perhaps  due 
to  the  restraints  of  metre.  "He  went  there  Sundays"  is  modern. 
So  are  the  following  sentences : 

"  The  stings  grow  sharper  as  experience  makes  it  plainer 
that  he  is  injuriously  helping  those  whom  he  ought  to  regard 
enemies  destroy  an  emperor  and  people  who  never  gave  him 
offence". 

"He  ordered  the  rope  made  fast". 

"Warm  it  just  so  you  can  bear  your  finger  in  it". 

"Then  with  a  hand  that  seems  as  it  would  suit 
A  soft  girl  best". 

"A  long  garment  extending  from  the  shoulders  below  the 
knee". 

These  are  as  yet  almost  exclusively  Unistatian  usages, 
but  they  are  spreading.  Probably  they  seem  awkward  only 
because  they  are  not  yet  our  usages.  We  ourself  say  "English- 
men seem  steadfast"  or  "seem  inclined".  Many  of  us  feel  an 
objection  to  "order  me  work",  "force  me  work",  and  "persuade  me 
work" ;  some  of  us  only  to  "help  me  work" ;  but  "make  me  work" 
(as  a  form  of  words)  does  not  grate  on  any  nerves. 

*  He  also  ineffectually  found  fault  with  longer  innovations,  such  as:  "speculations",  "opera- 
tions", "preliminaries",  "ambassadors",  "palisadoes",  "communications",  "circumvallations"  and 
'battalions".  So  later  did  Coleridge  set  his  face  and  authority  against  "talented";  DeQuincey  his 
against  "reliable",  and  Mr.  Punch  his  against  "reliable",  and  "  r  ecu  per  ate". -T.  L. 
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I  need  not  makjp  any  special  reference  to  slang.  There 
need  be  no  fear  of  its  doing  any  permanent  harm  to  the  language. 
Waves  of  fashion  in  slang  pass  over  us.  A  catchy  word  or 
phrase  takes  the  fancy  of  the  day,  but  it  seldom  stays  long  un- 
less it  has  some  inherent  fitness.  Siftings  of  a  generation's 
slang  may  be  retained,  and  what  is  so  adopted  does  not  distress 
later  generations. 

It  does  seem,  however,  now-a-days,  but  doubtless  it  has  so 
seemed  to  other  generations,  that  an  ephemeral  word  comes  to 
be  regarded  by  some  of  the  generation  that  has  produced  it  as 
the  only  fit  way  of  expressing  a  particular  idea,  and  it  is  used 
by  them  without  whatever  may  be  the  conversational  equivalent 
of  italics  or  quotation  marks.  A  young  friend  of  mine  will 
refer  to  his  teacher  (a  former  one,  for  my  young  friend's  edu- 
cation is  now  completed)  thus :  "Jimsey  is  a  decent  old  chump", 
quite  naturally,  as  if  that  were  the  ordinary,  if  not  the  only  mode 
of  expressing  the  idea.  A  maturer  friend,  inquiring  about  the 
condition  of  a  typhoid  patient,  asks,  "Is  he  batty?"  I  some- 
what pedantically  inquire,  "  By  '  batty '  I  suppose  you  mean 
-delirious?"  "Yes",  he  replies,  "I  mean  looney".  So,  "gall" 'and 
"'cheek",  and  other  such  words,  are  part  of  the  ordinary  vocabu- 
lary of  many  persons,  and  in  their  conversation,  at  any  rate,  are 
the  sole  vehicles  for  the  ideas  which  the  words  represent. 
"Bally"  and  "swagger"  would  appear  to  be  well  on  their  way 
to  the  same  position  in  England.  I  do  not  suppose  that  "chump" 
has  yet  become  a  dictionary  word,  but  who  can  say  what  may 
happen  in  the  commercial  contest  for  the  dictionary  which  can 
boast  of  the  greatest  number  of  words.  "Jolly",  "awfully", 
and  "beastly"  have  a  pretty  firm  foothold  in  colloquial  English. 
"Ghastly"  has  not  succeeded  so  well.  Without  being  open  to 
objection  on  the  ground  of  obscurity,  we  freely  speak  of  "rush" 
telegrams  and  "rush"  seats  at  the  theatre  and  concert-hall. 

For  the  purpose  of  adequate  vituperative  force  it  may  be 
proper  to  speak  of  a  young  "cub",  but  is  it  euphonious  or  in 
other  respects  fitting  always  to  use  "kid"  for  "child"?  I  believe 
that  the  ""Gym",  the  "Lit"  and  the  "Conversat"  are  well 
established  University  words.  Alas !  more  widely  used  is  "dad". 
When  used  by  children,  "dad"  and  "daddy"  do  not  offend ;  but 
let  a  few  years  pass,  and  how  do  the  words  sound  on  the  lips  of 
pien  and  women  ?  They  are  no  longer  the  expressions  of  lisp- 
ing affection,  but  rather  of  disrespect.  The  spirit  of  our  day 
does  not  teach  much  reverence  for  age.  Those  who  have  not 
caught  this  spirit  boggle  over  "dad"  as  they  grow  up ;  "papa" 
is  hopelessly  old  fashioned :  "pater"  and  "governor"  are  inane. 
The  result  is,  that,  to  those  unfortunates  who  have  never  been 
erased  in  the  simple  and  euphonious  word  "Father",  it  seems 
too  distant,  and  they  find  themselves  reduced  to  a  somewhat 
faltering  you  as  their  only  vocative  form. 
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Constitution  which  has  generally  been 
adopted  by  the  local  branches  of  the 
Alumni  Association. 

I.  Name. — This    Association    shall 
be  known  as  "The  University  of  Tor- 
onto Alumni  Association   for    " 

II.  Object. — The  object  of  the  As- 
sociation shall  be  to  unite  the  Alumni 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

III.  Membership. — The      member- 
ship shall  consist  of  all  graduates  and 
undergraduates  in  any  Faculty  or  De- 
partment  of   the    University    of   Tor- 
onto,   of    all     persons    who    have     at- 
tended   the   regular    exercises    of   any 
Department   of   the   University   for   a 
whole  session,  and  of  all  members  of 
the    governing    and    teaching    bodies 
of    the    University    and    of     federated 
and  affiliated  institutions. 


IV.  Meetings. — The    annual    meet- 
ing shall  be   held  in    and 

other   meetings    throughout    the    year 
as  the  Executive  Committee  may  de- 
cide. 

V.  Officers.— The    officers    of    the 
Association      shall      consist      of      an 
Honorary       President,     a     President, 
three    Vice-Presidents,*    a    Secretary, 

a  Treasurer,  and Councillors,** 

and  these  officers  shall  constitute  the 
Executive  Committee. 

VI.  Fees. — There  shall  be  imposed 
upon  each  member  of  the  Association 
an    annual    assessment    of    one    dollar 
and    one-quarter    ($1.25),    one    dollar 
of   which    shall    be    forwarded    to    the 
General  Association  as  a  subscription 
fee  for  "  The  Monthly." 

""  Representing  different  localities. 
Representing  the  different  faculties. 


UNIVERSITY       OF       TORONTO 
LOCAL      LECTURES, 

1903-1004. 
PROGRAMME. 

Professor  W.  J.  Alexander— (i) 
The  Function  of  Poetry;  (2)  The 
Poetry  of  Robert  Browning;  (3) 
Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam";  (4)  The 
Novel,  its  Origin  and  Use;  (5)  The 
Novels  of  Jane  Austen;  (6)  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Allan,  M.A.,  Ph.D.— The 
Manufacture  of  "Natural"  Products. 


Professor  Alfred  Baker — (i)  Genius 
in  Science — Sir  William  Rowan 
Hamilton;  (2)  Astrology;  (3)  The 
Science  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,  and 
the  Debt  We  Owe  Them;  (4)  The 
Nebular  Hypothesis;  (5)  The  Begin- 
nings of  Astronomy. 

Mr.      A.      Carruthers,      M.A.  —  (i) 

Tennyson  as  Scientist  and  Philosoph- 
er; (2)  Ancient  Greek  Sculpture* 
(three  lectures  if  desired);  (3)  Greek 
and  Grseco-Roman  Painting*;  (4) 
Ancient  Greek  Vases*;  (5)  Ancient 
Greek  Architecture. 
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Professor  A.  P.  Coleman— (i)  The 
Canadian  Lakes;  (2)  The  Rivers  of 
Canada;  (3)  The  Ice  Agef;  (4)  Moun- 
tain Building;  (5)  The  Tooth  of 
Timef;  (6)  Volcanoesf;  (7)  The  Con- 
quest of  Wild  Canada. 

Professor  Pelham  Edgar — (i) 
Nationalism  in  Poetry  and  Canadian 
Poets;  (2)  The  Nature  Poetry  of  our 
Great  English  Poets;  (3)  Alfred 
Tennyson,  the  Man  and  the  Poet. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Hendrick,  B.A.,  M.B.— 
Sleep  and  Allied  Phenomena. 
^  Professor  L.  E.  Horning— (i)  The 
Evolution  of  an  Author,  a  Study  of 
Young  Goethe;  (2)  Life  in  England 
in  the  Days  of  King  Alfred;  (3)  Kip- 
ling; (4)  Canadian  Literature;  (5) 
Educational  Ideals. 

I'rnfcsstir    Morning  is  also  pivp;ircd 
to  give  series  of  lectures  on  Goethe's 
Faust  and  on   the   Comparative  study 
of  English  and  German  Literature. 

Professor  J.  G.  Hume — (i)  Eras  of 
Doubt  and  Triumphs  of  Faith;  (2) 
How  to  Think;  (3)  The  Educational 
Value  of  Interest;  (4).  Some  Needed 
Reforms  in  Canadian  Schools. 

Professor  Hume  is  also  prepared 
to  deliver  series  of  lectures  on  the 
Theory  and  History  of  Ethics  and 
the  History  of  Philosophy. 

Professor  Maurice  Hutton — (i)  The 
Statesmen  of  Athens;  (2)  Greek 
Virtues  and  Theories  of  Life;  (3) 
The  Women  of  Greece;  (4)  Some 
Oxford  Types  (first  series);  (5) 
Some  Oxford  Types  (second  series); 
(6)  The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Hero- 
dotus; (7)  Some  Aspects  of  Classical 
Education;  (8)  The  Roman,  the 
Greek,  the  Englishman,  and  the 
Frenchman  (one  or  two  lectures  as 
desired);  (9)  Plato  on  University 
Education;  (10)  The  Antigone  of 
Sophocles;  (n)  Plutarch;  (12)  The 
Tyrants  of  Greece;  (13)  Some  Educa- 
tional Controversies;  (14)  Robert 
Browning  as  a  Greek  Scholar;  (15) 
Hellenism;  (16)  Some  Thoughts  on 
Present  Educational  Discontents;  (17) 
The  Greek  Poems  of  Tennyson;  (18) 
The  Cynicism  of  Herodotus. 

*With  lantern  illustrations. 
fWith    or   without   lantern    illustra- 
tions, 


Professor  Hutton  is  also  prepared 
to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Kenrick,  M.A.,  Ph.D.— 
The  Art  of  Glass  Blowing  from  the 
Earliest  Times.*  (This  lecture  can 
be  given  only  where  gas  and  electric 
current  are  available). 

Professor  D.  R.  Keys— (i)  The 
American  Humorists;  (2)  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Shakespeare;  (3) 
Macaulay;  (4)  Thackeray;  (5)  Scott; 
(6)  Gladstone  as  a  Writer;  (7) 
Matthew  Arnold,  the  Apostle  of 
Culture;  (8)  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes; 
(9)  The  Italy  of  the  Ring  and  the 
Book;  (10)  Alfred,  King  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Professor  W.  R.  Lang— (i)  MatK-r 
at  low  temperatures;  (2)  The  De- 
velopment of  the  Modern  High  Ex- 
plosive; (3)  The  Chemical  Industries 
of  Canada.  (In  Chemical  Lecture 
Theatre  only). 

Professor  J.  F.  McCurdy— (T)  The 
Message  of  Israel;  (2)  Our  Debt  to 
the  East;  (3)  Bible  Lands  and  Peo- 
ples; (4)  The  Beginnings  of  the 
World;  (5)  Our  Eastern  Words  and 
Their  Story;  (6)  The  Bible  in  the 
Schools;  (7)  The  Poetry  of  the  Bible; 
(8)  Greece,  Rome  and  Israel;  (9) 
The  Prophets  of  Israel;  (TO)  War 
and  Religion,  an  Historical  Study. 

Mr.  Eugene  Masson — (T) Madame 
de  Stael;  (2)  Lamartine;  (3)  Dumas 
pere;  (4)  Dumas  fils. 

Professor  W.  S.  Milner— (i)  The 
Financiers  of  Rome;  (2)  The  Water- 
shed of  History;  (3)  The  Roman  and 
American  Republics — a  Parallel  and 
Contrast;  (4)  Roman,  Greek,  English 
and  American  Conceptions  of  Liberty; 
(5)  How  Christianity  became  the 
State  Religion  of  Rome;  (6)  The  Fall 
of  Rome. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Murison,  M.A.,  B.D., 
Ph.D.— (i)  A  Buried  Civilisation!; 
(2)  Life  in  Ancient  Egyptf;  (3)  The 
Old  Testament  and  Recent  Dis- 
coveriesf;  (4)  Some  Primitive  Super- 
stitions; (5)  Jeremiah,  the  Prophet 
and  the  Man. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Parks,  B.A.,  Ph.D.— 
(i)  The  Formation  of  Coal  Beds  and 
the  Life  of  the  Coal-Forming  Age*; 
Ontario's  Northland,* 
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Professor      J.      C.      Robertson— (i) 

Some    Greek    Prejudices;    (2)    Our    Tn- 

debtedness  to  Greece;   (3)  The  Social 

I Mnt<>   and    William    Morris; 

-tint    S.- crates;    (5)   The  Republic 

•  if     1'lato;      (6)     The     Story     of     our 

Mother  Tongue. 

Mr.  P.  Toews,  M.A.,  Ph.D.— The 
Ancient  Germans. 

Mr.  F.  Tracy,  B.A.,  Ph.D.— (i)  The 
Republic  of  Plato;  (2)  Stoicism  and 
Christianity;  (3)  Theories  of  Know- 
ledge in  Relation  to  Teaching;  (4) 
The  Mind  of  the  Child;  (5)  The 
Happy  Mean;  (6)  Immortality.  (After 
Christmas  only). 

Professor   W.   H.   VanderSmissen — 

(i)  Goethe's  Life  in  his  Lyrics*;  (2) 
Schiller's  Life  in  his  Lyrics.* 

Professor    T.    L.    Walker— Life    in 

the   Jungles   <>t"    India.*  \ 

Professor   R.    Ramsay   Wright — (i) 

Malaria  and  Mosquitoes  (illustrated 
with  diagrams);  (2)  The  Microscopic 
Life  of  the  Sea*;  (3)  The  Natural 
History  of  the  Oyster.*  (After 
Christmas  only). 

Professor  J.  McGregor  Young  (i) 
The  Royal  Prerogative;  (2)  The 
Monroe  Doctrine;  (3)'  Arbitration 
and  the  Canadian  Boundaries;  (4) 
Federal  Government  among  English- 
Speaking  Peoples. 

Literary  or  scientific  organizations 
desiring  the  services  of  lecturers  will 
communicate  with  the  Secretary. 
The  lectures  will  be  free  except  for 
the  payment  of  travelling  and  other 
expenses  of  the  lecturers. 

J.   SQUAIR, 
Secretary  of  Committee. 
University    of    Toronto, 
October  24th,  1903. 

IMft  ft 

Publications  by  Members  of  the 
Faculties. 

— "A  Case  of  Pulsating  serous 
plc-ural  Kffusion.  by  Alexander  Mc- 
IMu-dran,  M.I',.  Reprinted  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  Association  of 
American  'Physician--." 


"With    lantern    illustrations. 


— "A  Case  of  massive  hemorrhagic 
Infarction  of  the  Lung  due  to  pulmon- 
ary Endarteritis  and  Thrombosis,  by 
A.  McPhedran,  M.B.,  and  J.  J.  Mac- 
kenzie, B.A.,  M.B.  Reprinted  from 
the  Transactions  of  the  Association 
of  American  Physicians." 

—The  Rev.  Francis  H.  Wallace, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Theological 
Faculty  of  Victoria  College,  has  an 
important  article  in  die  October  num- 
ber of  the  "Methodist  Quarterly  Re- 
view," Nashville,  Tennesee,  on  "  The 
Relation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the 
Synoptics." 

— The  excellent  and  well-timed 
lecture  delivered  before  the  Canadian 
Club  a  few  months  ago  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Milner,'  Associate  Professor  in  Uni- 
versity College,  on  "  Roman,  Greek, 
English  and  American  Conceptions 
of  Liberty",  and  later  published  in 
the  "  Canadian  Magazine,"  has  been 
issued  by  the  Club  in  an  attractive 
form  as  a  pamphlet. 

— Mr.  R.  G.  Murison's  small  History 
of  Egypt  has  just  been  published  in 
Edinburgh  and  London.  It  belongs 
to  the  series  of  Bible  Class  Primers, 
and  is  uniform  with  the  "Babylonia 
and  Assyria"  of  the  same  author.  In 
an  easy  and  attractive  style,  the 
little  book  sketches  the  history  of 
Egypt  down  to  our  own  time,  and 
gives  four  useful  pages  of  Com- 
parative Chronological  Tables.  It 
can  be  read  with  pleasure  by  anyone 
who  appreciates  clear  arrangement 
and  judicious  selection. 

—Two  recent  volumes  of  Apple- 
ton's  Twentieth  Century  Text-books 
are  the  work  of  members  of  the 
the  Arts  Faculty. 

Professor  W.  H.  VanderSmissen's 
little  volume  of  poems  from  Goethe 
and  Schiller  +  is  not  only  handsomely 
printed,  but  one  of  the  most  scholarly 
text-books  recently  published  in 
America.  It  shows  its  originality  in 

*  History  of  Egypt,  bv  Ross  G.  Murison,  M.A., 
R.D.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark;  London  :  Simp- 
kin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  and  Co.,  1903.  (Bible 
Class  Primers,  Edited  by  Principal  Sa'mond,  D.P.j 
Aberdeen.) 

t  Shorter  Poems  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  in 
chronological  order.  Selected  and  annotated  by  W. 
H.  VanderSmissen,  M.A,,  New  York:  P,  App'leton 
and  Co.,  1903, 
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grouping  these  poems  into  five  suc- 
cessive periods,  which  are  connected 
by  historical  and  biographical  inter- 
ludes, so  to  speak,  amounting  in  all 
to  some  40  pages.  These  valuable 
interchapters  are  reinforced  and 
supplemented  by  excellent  introduc- 
tions, prefixed  to  each  poem,  giving 
date  and  sources  of  inspiration,  and 
ending  with  precise  mention  of  the 
best  musical  renderings  of  the  poem, 
where  they  exist.  Then  follows  in 
the  case  of  the  longer  poems,  an 
analysis  of  the  piece  which  is  of 
great  service  as  a  commentary.  Among 
the  many  other  good  features  of  the 
book  are  the  14  pages  of  bibliography, 
the  double  index,  by  titles  and  first 
lines — and  the  dozen  fine  illustrations 
from  German  originals.  The  difficult 
task  of  tracing  the  current  of  literary 
development  is  well  done,  and  if  the 
editor  is  too  ardent  a  worshipper  of 
Goethe  to  see  his  faults,  that  is  per- 
haps not  a  serious  defect  in  a  book 
intended  for  students,  whose  first 
duty  is  to  understand  and  to  admire. 
— Professor  Wrong's  work  on  the 
British  nation  another  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  series,  is  a  large 
text-book  of  some  350  pages,  excel- 
lently printed  on  good  paper,  and 
illustrated  by  nearly  300  engravings — 
altogether  a  very  attractive  book.  It 
is  quite  safe  to  say  that  it  occupies 
a  unique  place  among  the  histories  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  of  course  not  the 
first  to  regard  reigns  and  battles  as 
less  important  than  the  development 
of  national  liberty,  institutions  and 
material  progress;  but  it  attaches  new 
value  to  the  social  side  of  history, 
which  it  illustrates  copiously,  and  to 
the  development  of  art,  especially  in 
architecture;  it  attempts  to  portray 
character  and  to  emphasise  the 
biographical  element  in  history,  illus- 
trating by  many  portraits  of  famous 
personages;  it  introduces  much  inter- 
esting matter  not  heretofore  utilised 
in  such  manuals,  such  as  questions 
relating  to  the  distinction  or  blend- 
ing of  races;  the  growth  and  move- 
ment of  population;  the  changing 
peculiarities  of  dress,  armour,  and 

*  The  Hritish  Nation:  A  History.  Uy  George 
M.  Wronp.  M.A.,  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Co.; 
Toronto:  George  N.  Morang  and  Co.,  1903. 


dwellings,  and  so  on.  Among  the 
minor  good  points  of  the  book  are 
the  neat  use  of  marginal  titles  for 
each  paragraph,  the  summary  of 
European  history  prefixed  to  each 
chapter  of  narration,  and  the  summary 
of  dates  followed  by  useful  biblio- 
graphical references  at  the  end  of 
each  of  these  chapters. 

It  is  a  little  disappointing  to  find 
an  occasional  negligence,  sometimes 
an  ambiguity  in  the  style,  which  are 
evidently  the  effect  of  hasty  composi- 
tion; but  these  faults  are  not  numer- 
ous, and  it  should  be  easy  to  correct 
them.  It  would  be  well  worth  while, 
for  the  book  is  the  result  of  great  in- 
dustry applied  with  excellent  dis- 
crimination, and  it  makes  the  study 
of  English  history  more  interesting 
and  suggestive  than  it  has  yet  been 
in  any  of  our  text-books. 

*  *  * 


Obituary. 

Robert  T.  Anderson,  ('04),  The  first 
of  the  two  drowning  accidents  which 
clouded  the  summer  at  Go-Home  Bay, 
was  the  one  in  which,  on  the  I5th 
of  June,  Mr.  Anderson  lost  his  life  in 
attempting  to  reach  the  Biological 
Station. 

Although  he  had  only  completed 
his  third  undergraduate  year,  Mr. 
Anderson  had  accomplished  more 
than  most  men  at  that  stage. 
Beginning  as  an  indefatigable  collec- 
tor of  plants  and  birds,  he  decided 
despite  great  discouragements  (due 
to  the  sudden  reverses  fallen  upon 
his  family),  to  gain  a  thorough 
scientific  training  at  the  University. 
But  while  respectful  towards  his  teach- 
ers, and  anxious  to  do  all  they  asked 
of  him,  he  always  remained  too  broad 
for  the  curriculum  and  the  examina- 
tions, and  was  content  to  sacrifice  his 
rank  in  the  Class-List  that  he  might 
accumulate  such  information  and  ex- 
perience as  could  be  turned  immedi- 
ately to  practical  account,  or  fit  him 
for  the  useful  work  he  hoped  to  do 
after  graduation.  In  this  he  was 
doubtless  in  part  following  his 
natural  bent,  but  he  was  also  forced 
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to  it  by  the  hard  necessity  of  provid- 
ing his  own  resources  as  he  went  on. 
ourage  and  independence  were 
admirable;  his  fine  reticence  and  un- 
0'inplaining  patience  concealed  from 
all  but  his  most  intimate  friends  the 
real  conditions  under  which  he  was 
struggling.  One  of  his  friends  has 
written  these  words  of  him:  "He 
had  but  scanty  means,  earned  by  his 
own  toil,  and  yet,  little  as  he  had, 
he  shared  it  to  the  last.  Frugal  in  the 
extreme,  he  exercised  a  self-denial 
and  self-control  practised  by  few 
Canadian  students.  .  .  .  Full  of 
hope,  his  spirits  never  flagged.  There 
were  no  barriers  in  his  way,  the  goal 
lay  before  him  in  the  distance,  and 
on  that  alone  he  fixed  his  eyes." 

What  Mr.  Anderson  accomplished 
was  quite  remarkable.  Another  of 
his  friends,  his  former  teacher  in  the 
Aylmer  High  School,  mentions  his 
splendid  collections  of  plants  (many 
hundreds  in  number),  insects,  birds, 
and  eggs,  and  dwells  admiringly  on 
his  extraordinary  physical  endurance 
during  long  excursions.  This  endur- 
ance was  one  of  the  secrets  of  his 
life.  (Its  unexpected  failure  was 
perhaps  the  secret  of  his  death.) 
He  took  no  rest.  Even  his  Sunday 
was  a  day  of  toil;  for  while  he  never 
would  open  a  text-book  or  lecture 
note-book  on  that  day,  he  was  active 
from  early  morning  in  working  for 
and  teaching  others. 

This,  too,  was  characteristic  of  the 
man.  There  was  in  him  a  spirit  of 
reverence  that  was  not  destroyed  by 
contact  with  new  thought,  and  a 
nature  that  was  true  to  the  simple  and 
sublime  ideals  in  which  he  had  learned 
to  trust. 

We  lament  the  extinction  of  a  life 
that  was  so  full  of  reasonableness 
and  generous  enthusiasm,  and  that 
promised  to  yield  so  much  of  service 
to  our  time  and  our  country.  But  his 
fate  is  not  altogether  one  of  the  most 
melancholy.  He  lived  a  life  devoted 
to  duty,  and  in  all  things  was  a  true 
man.  He  died  in  the  fullness  of  his 
many-sided  activity,  impatiently  eager 
to  push  forward  his  work.  His  ex- 
ample is  eloquent,  and  among  those 
who  knew  him  his  memory  will  not 
soon  fade  away. 


Faculty  of  Arts. — Class  of  1881. 
D.      Armour,      B.A.,      K.C.,      is      a 
barrister,      (Canada      Life      Building, 

Montreal,   Que.) Rev.  J.  J.   Baker, 

M.A.,  '82,  is  at  Harding  Hall,  Lon- 
don, Ont. R.  A.  Barren,  B.A.,  is 

a     teacher     at     Niagara-on-the-Lake. 

Ont. T.  J.  Blain,  B.A.,  is  a  barrister 

at    Brampton,    Ont. J.    H.    Brown, 

B.A.,    is    on     the    staff    of     the    Land 

Titles'    Office,    Winnipeg,    Man. T. 

B.    Bunting,    B.A.,     (Ob.) Rev.    J. 

W.      Cameron,     B.A.,     is     at     Burns, 

Ont. A.  G.  Campbell,  B.A.,  LL.B., 

'87,      is     a     barrister     at     Harriston, 

Ont. G.    H.    Carveth,    B.A.,    M.D., 

'84,  has  established  a  private  hospital 

at  239  College  St.,  Toronto. H.  St. 

Q.    Cayley,    B.A.,    is     a    barrister     at 

Grand   Forks,   B.C. B.   E.    Chaffey. 

B.A.,     is     a    barrister     at     Winnipeg, 

Man. H.H.  Collier,  B.A.,  K.C.,  is 

a  barrister  at  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

H.   E.   Crawford,   B.A.,   (Ob.) Rev. 

P.  K.  Dayfoot,  B.A.,  is  at  Orillia,  Ont. 
— Cornelius     Donovan,     M.A.,     '82, 

(Ob.) J.  H.  Doolittle,   B.A.,   (Ob.) 

— John  Douglas,  B.A.,  is  a  barrister. 

(61     Victoria     St.,    Toronto). Rev! 

Donald    Grant,    B.A.,    is    at    Quebec. 

Que. W.    D.    Gwynne,    B.A.,    is    a 

barrister  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Crombie,  Worrell  &  Gwynne,  (18 
King  St.,  West,  Toronto).— Rev.  \V. 
G.  Hanna,  B.A.,  is  at  Mount  Forest, 

Ont. Rev.       Andrew       Henderson, 

M.A.,  '82,  it  at  Brandon,   Man. T. 

McK.     Henry,    B.A.,    is    engaged     in 

fruit-farming  in  the  Niagara  District. 

— David    Hicks,    B.A.,    is    a   teacher 

at    Wardsville,    Ont. F.    W.     Hill. 

B.A.,  (Ob.) Wm.  H.  Huston,  M.A., 

'82,    (Ob.) Maurice    Hutton,    M.A., 

(ad  eund.),  LL.D.,  (Hon.)  '02,  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Principal  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Toronto. J.  B. 

Jackson,  B.A.,   K.C.,  is  a  barrister  at 

Ingersoll,    Ont. Rev.    C.    J.   James, 

M.A.,  '95,  is  Rector  of  the  Church  of 

the      Redeemer,      Toronto. F.      H. 

Keefer,       M.A.    '82,       LL.B.,       is      a 

barrister      at      Port      Arthur,      Ont." 

—Rev.      W.      Laidlaw,      M.A.      '86, 

is       secretary       of       the       Federated 

Churches,  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

— Levi    Lapp,    B.A.,    is    a   physician 

at      Pontypool,      Ont. A.      G. 

Lawrence,  B.A.,  is  a  barrister,  (Home 
Life  Building,  Toronto). 1.  M. 
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Levan,  B.A.,  is  principal  of  the 
Collegiate  Institute  at  Woodstock 
Ont. T.  F.  Lyall,  M.A,  '83,  (Ob.) 

— C.   J.    Mickle,    B.A.,   is   a  barrister 

at    Chesley,    Ont. T.    C.    Milligan, 

B.A.,    (Ob.) W.    S.    Milner,    M.A., 

'95,  is  Associate  Professor  of  Ancient 
History,  University  College,  Toronto. 

— J.  A.   McAndrew,   B.A.,  has  been 
appointed    Registrar   of   the    Court   of 

Appeal,    Osgoode    Hall,    Toronto. 

John   McBride,   M.A.,  '83,   (Ob.) J. 

M.  MacCallum,  B.A.,  M.D.,  CM.,  '86, 
is  a  practising  physician,  (13  Bloor 
St.,  West,  Toronto). D  A.  Mc- 
Gregor, B.A.,  (Ob.) J.  S.  McKay, 

M.A.,     '83,     (Ob.) T.     MacKenzie, 

M.A.,  '87,  M.B.,  '87,  is  a  physician,  (10 

O'Hara      Ave.,      Toronto). Joseph 

Nason,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  is  a  barrister, 
(Trusts  &  Guarantee  Bldg.,  16  King 

St.,  W.,  Toronto). Francis  Nelson, 

B.A.,   lives    at   65    Frank   St.,    Ottawa, 

Ont. S.   F.   Passmore,   M.A.,  '84,  is 

a  teacher  at  Brantford,  Ont. A.  W. 

Peart,  B.A.,  has  a  farm  at  Burlington, 

Ont. Wm.    A.    Proudfoot,    B.A.,    is 

a  barrister,   (no  Dundas  St.,  London, 

Ont.) Noah    Quance,    B.A.,    is    the 

principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  at 

St.    Thomas,    Ont.- A.     W.     Reid, 

B.A.,   (Ob.) R.  F.  Ruttan,  B.A.,  is 

Professor    of    Chemistry     at     McGill 

University,    Montreal,    Que. H.    C. 

Sells,  B.A.,  (Ob.) W.  G.  Shepherd, 

B.A.,   (Ob.) Samuel   Stewart,   B.A., 

M.B.,  '84,  is  a  practising  physician  at 

Thamesville,      Ont. H.      Turnbull, 

B.A.,  is  a  barrister  at  Winnipeg,  Man. 

—Rev.  F.  W.  Webber,  M.A,  '83,  is 

in     Syracuse,     N.Y. S.     J.     Young, 

B.A.,  is   a  barrister  at  Trenton,   Ont. 

The  addresses  of  the  following  are 
unknown : 

Arthur    G.    Leonard,   M.A.,   '82. 

C.  F.  Douet,  M.A.,  (ad  eundem). 
•I  *  * 
Personals. 

[An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Alumni 
Association  is  to  keep  a  card  register  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  all  the  Faculties. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  the  information  about  gradu- 
ates should  be  of  the  most  recent  date  possible.  The 
Secrc-tary  will  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  if  the 
Alumni  will  send  in  any  items  of  news  which  may 
come  to  their  notice  regarding  their  fellow-grad  'ates. 
The  information  thus  supplied  will  n  ^t  only  be  pub- 
lished in  "THE  MONTHLY,"  but  also  methodically 
preserved  for  further  use.] 

—Mr.  Henry  L.  Jordan,  B.A.  '97, 
is  a  barrister  at  Estevan,  N.W.T. 


-The  Rev.  C.  G.  Corneille,  M.A. 
'97,  is  at  Kaiwaskawin,  N.W.T. 

—Mr.  W.  T.  Comber,  B.A.  '01,  is 
at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  Eng- 
land. 

—Miss  M.  A.  Dickey,  B.A.  '99  is  a 
teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Stirl- 
ing, Ont. 

—Miss  M.  F.  L.  Turner,  B.A.  '99,  is 
at  Detroit,  Mich.  (601-  Chambers  of 
Commerce). 

— Miss  Isabel  Tennant,  B.A.  '99,  is 
teaching  in  the  High  School  at 
Weston,  Ont. 

—Mr.  H.  D.  Pease,  M.B.  '93,  form- 
erly of  Buffalo,  is  now  an  official 
Bacteriologist  in  Albany,  N.Y. 

—Mr.  C.  G.  Cowan,  B.A.  '99,  is  in 
the  Money  Order  Branch  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  Ottawa. 

—Miss  M.  E.  T.  Addison,  B.A.  '89 
is  Dean  of  Annesley  Hall,  the  new 
women's  residence  of  Victoria  Col- 
lege. 

—Rev.  R.  C.  Armstrong,  B.A.  '03, 
has  been  sent  by  the  General  Board 
of  Methodist  Missions  to  Shizuoka, 
Japan. 

—Mr.  J.  M.  Warren,  B.A.  '93,  has 
been  appointed  head  of  the  Mathe- 
matical department  of  the  Technical 
School. 

—Mr.  W.  A.  Kirkwood,  B.A.  '95, 
formerly  of  Ridley  College,  St. 
Catharines,  is  now  at  Smyrna,  Asia 
Minor. 

—Mr.  W.  R.  Hobbs,  B.A.  '96,  is 
manager  of  the  Plymouth  Binder 
Twine  Agency,  Adelaide  Street  East, 
Toronto. 

—Miss  Christina  C.  Grant,  B.A. 
'01,  is  now  a  teacher  of  Modern 
Languages  in  the  High  School  at 
Orillia,  Ont. 

—Mr.  Frederick  R.  Miller,  B.A.  '03, 
has  been  appointed  to  a  position  in 
the  department  of  Physiology  in 
Cornell  University. 

—Miss  Alice  B.  Tucker,  B.A.  '96, 
M.A.  '01,  Dean  of  Adelphi  College, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  has  gone  to  England 
to  study  at  Oxford. 
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-The  Rev.  T.  R.  Robinson,  (B.A. 
'96,)  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  Toronto, 
is  Second  Assistant  in  the  Psycho- 
logical Department,  during  the 
absence  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Abbott. 

—The  Rev.  Dyson  Hague,  B.A.  '80, 
M.A.  '81,  formerly  Assistant  Rector  of 
St.  George's  Church,  Montreal,  is  now 
Rector  of  Cronyn  Memorial  Church, 
London,  Ont. 

—Mr.  W.  R.  Rutherford,  M.A.  '90, 
formerly  of  Stirling,  Ont.,  is  now  a 
reporter  and  editorial  writer  for  the 
"Mercury,"  a  large  morning  news- 
paper of  San  Jose,  California. 

—Mr.  L.  H.  Alexander,  B.A.  '83, 
M.A.  1885,  recently  of  the  Ottawa 
Collegiate  Institute,  is  now  reading 
for  a  Ph.D.  degree  in  Romance 
Languages  at  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

—Mr.  George  W.  Ross,  B.A.  '99, 
M.B.  '03,  son  of  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross, 
has  gone  to  Europe  for  two  years, 
and  will  take  post-graduate  studies 
in  medicine  in  Great  Britain  and 
Germany. 

—Mr.  Velyien  E.  Henderson,  B.A. 
'99,  M.A.  '02,  M.B.  '02,  after  a  year 
in  post-graduate  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  has  gone  to 
Europe  to  spend  two  years  in  further 
study. 

—Mr.  John  A.  Ferguson,  B.A.  '87, 
late  of  DuVernet,  Ferguson  and 
Jones,  Toronto,  has  been,  for  more 
than  a  year,  in  Japan,  where  his  ad- 
dress is  "Care  of  Jardine  Matheson 
and  Co..  Yokohama." 

-Mr.  A.  "H.  Abbott,  B.A.,  Lecturer 
in  Philosophy,  is  still  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wiirzburg,  Germany,  where 
he  is  pursuing  investigations  and 
preparing  materials  for  publication. 
He  has  leave  of  absence  till  after  the 
New  Year. 

—-Among  the  lectures  being  given 
this  year  in  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  we  notice  a  course  by  Mr 
G.  Ling,  B.A.  '93,  on  "Infinite 

benes  and  Products,  and  the  recent 
Developments  in  connection  with 
divergent  Series." 

-Prof.  James  M.  Baldwin,  LL.D., 
of  Princeton,  has  accepted  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Philosophy  and  Psycho- 


logy in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Princeton,  and  held  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  from  1889  to  1893. 

— Mr.  Macdougall  King,  M.B.  '02, 
has  begun  as  a  practitioner  in  Denver, 
Colorado.  He  has  been  appointed 
Instructor  in  Physiology  on  the 
medical  staff  of  the  University  of 
Denver.  Mr.  King  spent  some  time 
in  South  Africa,  where  he  served 
with  the  Canadian  Field  Hospital 
Corps. 

—Mr.  M. '  A.  Chrysler,  B.A.  '94, 
formerly  Science  Master  in  the  Tor- 
onto Junction  Collegiate  Institute, 
and  now  Fellow  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  been  employed  in 
scientific  investigations  at  Cape  Cod, 
in  connection  with  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute. He  has  presented  to  the 
Collegiate  Institute  a  collection  of 
fifty  specimens  of  New  England 
marine  algae. 

—Mr.  J.  H.  Cornyn,  B.A.  '93,  LL.B., 
is  the  Director  of  the  Mexico  City 
Grammar  and  High  School,  and  also 
President  of  the  newly  established 
University  of  Mexico,  in  which  he 
also  occupies  the  chair  of  Modern 
Languages  and  History.  •  This  Uni- 
versity has  begun  its  work  with  a 
staff  of  five,  and  has  ten  schools 
throughout  the  country  preparing 
students  to  enter  it. 

—The  following  appointments  in 
the  School  of  Practical  Science  were 
recently  made  by  Order-in-Council: 
Mr.  F.  G.  Marriott,  Lecturer's  As- 
sistant in  Chemistry;  Mr.  A.  E. 
Davison,  Fellow  in  Civil  Engineering; 
Mr.  E.  G.  R.  Ardagh  and  Mr.  G.  C 
Williams,  Fellow  in  Chemistry;  Mr. 
J.  L.  R.  Parsons,  Fellow  in  Surveying; 
Mr.  H.  M.  Shipe,  Fellow  in  Electrical 
Engineering;  Mr.  J.  R.  Cockburn, 
Fellow  in  Drawing. 

— Signer  Sacco,  the  University  In- 
structor in  Italian,  is  delivering  an 
important  course  of  lectures  in  his 
native  Language  at  the  Conservatory 
of  Music.  This  course  will  extend 
throughout  the  winter,  and  will  treat 
of  the  history  of  Italy  and  of  her 
literature  since  the  time  of  Dante. 
The  lectures  are  given  on  alternate 
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Tuesday  evenings,  and  the  next,  upon 
the  Unification  of  Italy,  is  fixed  for 
the  loth  instant. 

—Mr.  William  Hardy  Alexander 
(McCaul  gold  medallist  '99)  played 
the  protagonist's  role  of  Peisthetaerus 
or  "Promoter"  in  the  recent  exhibi- 
tion of  Aristophanes'  "Birds"  at  the 
University  of  California.  No  one 
who  remembers  Mr.  Alexander's 
faculty  for  "promoting"  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  a  play  where  the 
chief  player  fitted  his  part  like  a 
glove,  was  an  unqualified  success.  In 
the  genial  climate  of  California,  gaiety 
penetrates  into  men's  temperaments 
and  the  Aristophanic  muse  has  her 
fling  with  an  abandon  and  a  welcome 
not  to  be  equalled  elsewhere. 

The  Greek  question  is  probabaly 
in  a  large  degree  a  question  of 
climate  and  temperament,  especially 
when  Aristophanes  represents  Greek. 
The  play  was  acted  in  a  splendid, 
open-air  amphitheatre,  built  for  the 
university  and  the  occasion  by  the 
generosity  of  the  Hon.  William 
Randolph  Hearst— M.  H. 

—Mr.  W.  E.  Perdue,  (B.A.  '73),  of 
Winnipeg,  was  appointed  on  August 
25th  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  of  Manitoba,  as  successor  to 
Mr.  Justice  Dubuc,  who  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  Chief  Justiceship  left 
vacant  by  the  elevation  of  Judge 
Killam  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Can- 
ada. Mr.  Perdue  graduated  with  first- 
class  Classical  honours,  and  then  held 
the  Head-mastership  of  Brampton 
High  School  for  two  years  and  a  half. 
Taking  up  the  study  of  law,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  early  in  1879,  and 
until  1882  practised  law  in  Toronto. 
Here  for  several  years  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  editorial  staff  of  "  The 
Globe",  and  to  the  staff  of  the  law  re- 
porters of  the  Law  Society.  In  1882 
Mr.  Perdue  removed  to  Winnipeg, 
where  he  has  become  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  public  men  of 
Manitoba.  He  is  another  of  the  many 
eminent  men  of  the  West  whose  edu- 
cation has  been  received  at  our  Pro- 
vincial University. 

— The  Rev.  J.  Drummond,  B.A.  '87, 
is  at  Big  Run,  Pa. 

—The  Rev.  R.  A.  Armstrong,  B.A. 
'oo,  is  at  Orillia,  Ont. 


-The  Rev.  D.  B.  Kennedy,  B.A. 
'03,  is  at  Rouleau,  Assa. 

—The  Rev.  J.  M.  Haith,  B.A.  '02, 
is  at  Lynedoch,  Ont. 

—The  Rev.  C.  G.  Corneille,  B.A. 
'97,  is  at  Kaiwaskawin,  N.W.T. 

—The  Rev.  George  Logic,  B.A. 
'91,  is  at  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

—The  Rev.  John  W.  Little,  B.A. 
'96,  B.D.,  is  at  Keewatin,  Ont. 

—The  Rev.  J.  Wilkie,  B.A.  '75,  is 
at  39  Dunn  Avenue,  Toronto. 

—The  Rev.  D.  W.  S.  Urquhart, 
B.A.  '02,  is  at  Corbetton,  Ont. 

-The  Rev.  H.  R.  Home,  B.A.  '90, 
LL.B.  '92,  is  now  at  Elora,  Ont. 

—The  Rev.  S.  T.  Martin,  B.A.  'oo, 
M.A.  '01,  is  at  Streetsville,  Ont. 

-The  Rev.  T.  J.  Edminson,  B.A., 
'91,  formerly  of  Newcastle,  is  now  at 
Brighton,  Ont. 

—The  Rev.  A.  M.  Haig,  B.A.  '83, 
formerly  of  Smithville,  is  now  at 
Jarrat's  Corners,  Ont. 

—The  Rev.  J.  A.  Clark,  B.A.  '96, 
Cowan  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
Toronto,  goes  to  Calgary,  N.W.T. 

— Mrs.  J.  J.  Ross  (Miss  Georgina 
Graham,  B.A.  '95),  is  living  at  St. 
Catharines. 

—Miss  Agatha  St.  O.  Cole,  has  re- 
sumed her  teaching  at  Shelburne, 
Ont.,  after  a  few  months  of  rest. 

— The  Rev.  R  H.  Barren,  B.A.  '97, 
formerly  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  now  at 
Elkins,  W.  Virginia.  (Davis  Memorial 
Church). 

—The  Rev.  William  Galbraith, 
LL.B.  '82,  has  removed  from  Belle- 
ville to  1500  King  Street  West,  Tor- 
onto. 

—Miss  Nellie  J.  Lament,  B.A.  '98, 
is  remaining  till  next  summer  in 
Germany.  (Volgersweg ,  25  B.  II., 
Hannover). 

—Mr.  W.  D.  Ferris,  M.B.  '98,  is  at 
Edmonton,  Alta. 

— Mr.  A.  E.  Clendenan,  M.B.  '91, 
is  at  Dawson  City,  Y.T. 

—Mr.  W.  A.  Richardson,  M.B.  '86, 
it  at  Dawson  City,  Y.T. 

—Mr.  D.  McLeod,  M.D.  (V.),  '89, 
is  at  Bonanza,  Y.T. 
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—Mr.  D.  H.  Wilson,  M.B.  '78,  is 
at  Vancouver,  B.C. 

—Mr.  E.  J.  Rothwell,  M.B.  '96,  is 
at  Rossland,  B.C. 

—Mr.  W.  H.  Lambert,  M.B.  '93, 
is  at  Gold  Run,  Y.T. 

—Mr.  J.  H.  Hamilton,  M.B.  '03, 
is  at  Nelson,  B.C. 

—Mr.  H.  McLean,  M.B.  '03,  is  now 
at  Cairo,  Ont. 

—Mr.  A.  C.  Sinclair,  M.D.  '63,  is 
at  Rossland,  B.C. 

—Mr.  R.  B.  Clark,  M.D.  '66,  is  at 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

—Mr.  Robert  Lawrence,  M.D.  '7-*, 
is  at  Vancouver,  B.C. 

—Mr.  W.  D.  Keith,  M.B.  '95,  is 
at  Van  Anda,  B.C. 

—Mr.  F.  Young,  B.A.  '97,  M.B.  '99, 
is  at  46  Hazelton  Avenue,  Toronto. 

—Mr.  J.  T.  Carrol,  M.D.  '82,  is  at 
Vancouver,  B.C.  (803  Howe  Street). 

—Mr.  R.  Crosby,  M.B.  '98,  is  at 
Byng  Inlet. 

—Mr.  R.  W.  Rutherford,  M.B.  '02, 
has  been  appointed  a  House  Surgeon 
in  Grace  Hospital,  Toronto. 

—Mr.  G.  A.  Elliott,  M.B.  '96,  is  at 
Denver,  Col.  (2201  Washington 
Avenue). 

—Mr.  Henry  E.  Vaux,  M.D..  '66, 
recently  of  Brockville,  is  now  at  66 
Bond  Street,  Toronto. 

—Mr.  James  M.  Good,  M.B.  '77, 
late  of  Dawson  City,  Y.T.,  is  at 
Winnipeg,  Man.  (Mclntyre  Block). 

—Mr.  Henry  C.  Wales,  M.B.  '99, 
has  returned  to  Canada  from  London, 
and  is  now  at  Bracebridge,  Ont. 

—Mr.  W.  R.  Mahood,  M.B.  '03, 
has  removed  from  Colfax  to  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

—Mr.  G.  E.  R.  McCartney,  M.B. 
'01,  is  a  House  Surgeon  in  the  City 
Hospital  of  New  York. 

—Mr.  E.  K.  Cullen,  M.B.  '03,  is  a 
House  Surgeon  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md. 

—Mr.  C.  W.  Freeman,  B.A.  '96, 
M.B.  '03,  and  Mr.  D.  P.  Kapelle,  M.B. 
'03,  have  been  appointed  House  Sur- 
geons in  the  City  Hospital,  Hamilton. 


—Mr.  N.  T.  McLaurin,  M.B.  '02, 
and  Mr.  A.  B.  Wright,  M.B.  '02,  have 
both  been  appointed  House  Surgeons 
in  the  General  Hospital,  Toronto. 

—Mr.  E.  M.  Walker,  B.A.  'oo,  M.B. 
'03,  a  son  of  Mr.  B.  E.  Walker, 
General  Manager  of  the  Bank  of 
Commerce,  is  a  House  Surgeon  in 
the  General  Hospital,  Toronto. 

—Mr.  G.  C.  Draeseke,  M.B.  '02, 
late  House  Surgeon  at  the  Western 
Hospital,  Toronto,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  surgeon  on  the  C.P.R. 
steamer,  "Empress  of  India." 

—Mr.  William  H.  Carleton,  M.B. 
1883,  late  of  Smithville,  is  now  at 
Thornhill,  Ont.,  and  has  recently 
been  appointed  an  Associate  Coroner 
of  the  County  of  York. 

—Mr.  W.  Edgar  Robertson,  of 
Milton,  M.B.  'oo,  M.D.  '01,  recently 
passed  the  examinations  for  L.R.C.P. 
Edinburgh;  L.R.C.S.  Edin.;  and 
L.R.C.P.  and  S.  Glasgow. 

—Mr.  William  A.  Cerswell,  M.B. 
'01,  on  his  return  from  Great  Britain 
after  two  years'  study,  was  appointed 
to  the  House  Staff  of  the  General 
Hospital,  Toronto.  While  absent, 
Mr.  Cerswell  obtained  the  degrees  of 
L.R.C.P.,  and  M.R.C.S. 

—Mr.  W.  J.  Cross,  M.B.  '80  form- 
erly of  Barrie,  now  of  Melbourne, 
Australia,  visitecj  Ontario  during  the 
autumn  and  observed  closely  the 
various  processes  at  present  followed 
in  dairy  work,  especially  in  the  mak- 
ing of  butter  and  cheese,  which  he 
found  of  the  greatest  interest  in  view 
of  their  possible  application  to  Aus- 
tralian ranching. 

—Mr.  L.  J.  O'Brien,  B.A.  '97,  is 
a  physician  at  Nanaimo,  B.C. 

— Mr.  J.  S.  Brown,  B.A.  '92,  is  now 
employed  by  the  Crown  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  Toronto. 

—Mr.  E.  C.  Irvine,  B.A.  '03,  is 
teaching  Mathematics  and  Physics  in 
the  Wesleyan  College,  Stanstead, 
Que. 

—Mr.  J.  S.  Wren,  B.A.  '99,  lately 
first  assistant  in  the  Dundas  High 
School,  has  been  appointed  Principal 
of  the  Lucan  High  School. 
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THE   HON.   DAVID   MILLS. 
BY  J.  M.  McEvoY,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

HEN  on  the  ninth  of  May  last  the  press  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world  announced  that  David  Mills  was 
dead,  Canadians  were  shocked,  then  deeply  pained.  His  repu- 
tation was  wider  than  his  own  country.  His  opinions  upon  public 
law  and  government  were  known  and  respected  wherever  the 
English  tongue  is  spoken. 

The  Mills  stock  was  originally  English  and  sent  over  some 
of  its  members  among  the  earliest  of  the  Plymouth  settlers.  If 
not  in  the  "Mayflower"  they  arrived  only  shortly  after  her,  and 
were  of  the  fathers  of  New  England.  They  were  British,  however, 
and  the  members  of  the  Mills  family,  at  considerable  sacrifice  to 
themselves,  left  their  homes,  just  .north  of  where  New  York  City 
now  is  and  made  their  way  to  Nova  Scotia,  as  soon  as  the  other 
colony  ceased  to  be  British.  The  David  Mills  of  four  generations 
ago  first  settled  at  Upper  Nappan,  Cumberland  County,  Nova 
Scotia;  and  in  1794  George  Mills  (the  grandfather  of  the  Hon. 
David  Mills)  with  his  wife  and  two  children  started  by  a  sailing 
vessel  from  New  York  to  join  David  and  Peter,  at  that  place. 
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George  died  on  the  way  and  was  buried  at  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  widow  and  children  made  their  way  to  their  destination. 
Of  the  two  children  Nathaniel  lived  upon  the  farm,  with  his  uncle 
Peter  Mills,  in  Upper  Nappan,  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of 
age.  At  seventeen  he  began  to  work  for  himself,  and  in  nine 
years  he  had  accumulated  fourteen  hundred  dollars.  With  these 
savings  he  started,  in  1817,  from  Nova  Scotia  for  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Western  District,  in  Upper  Canada.  He  took  a 
sailing  vessel  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Boston.  In  Boston  he  bought 
a  horse  and  waggon.  With  his  worldly  possessions  in  this  one- 
horse  waggon,  the  father  of  the  David  Mills  of  our  day,  with  one 
or  two  others,  drove,  practically  by  the  route  which  has  since  been 
taken  by  the  New  York  Central  Railway,  from  Boston  to  the 
Niagara  Frpntier.  Here  they  crossed  into  Upper  Canada, 
arriving,  after  weeks  of  labourious  travel,  at  the  place  where  the 
grave  of  his  distinguished  son  now  lies,  near  the  western  extremity 
of  the  County  of  Elgin.  The  May  morning  when  the  father 
arrived  there  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  buoyant  and  alone,  was 
only  eighty-six  years  before  the  day  when  thousands  of  sorrowing 
people  gathered  about  the  funeral  car  of  our  beloved  patriot,  and 
escorted  the  body  of  the  son  to  an  honoured  grave. 

Mr.  Mills's  power  in  several  important  directions  would 
seem  to  have  been  inherited  from  his  mother.  She  was  an  Irish 
Catholic  girl,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Coote  Hill,  County 
Cavan,  Ireland,  and  afterwards  married  Nathaniel  Mills  in  the 
township  of  Orford.  She  had  a  remarkable  memory  and  a  facile 
power  of  smooth  and  beautiful  expression.  She  was  magnetic, 
even-tempered,  had  the  tender  open  heart  of  her  race;  and  her 
hospitality  and  loyalty  to  her  friends  were  proverbial  throughout 
the  circle  of  her  acquaintance.  All  these  characteristics  were 
found  in  her  .son  to  a  marked  degree. 

David'  Mills  was  born  on  the  i8th  day  of  March,  1831.  He 
began  his  education  in  the  public  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  father's  farm.  For  a  short  time  he  attended  a  more  advanced 
school  in  St.  Thomas,  to  which  he  went  weekly  on  horseback. 
But  probably  the  most  solid  part  of  his  earl/  education  was 
received  from  an  Old  Country  scholar,  who  was  known  as  Elder 
This  man  was  a  private  tutor  tb  young  Mills  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  Mr.  Mills  himself  gave  this  tutor  much  credit 
for  whatever  awakened  and  added  mentality  had  come  to  him 
from  his  school  days. 

During  all    this  time  he  knew  from  personal    experience  as 

I  as  observation  the  hardship  of  pioneer  farm  life.    But  while 

not  behind  his  neighbours  in  feats  of    strength  or  skill,  he  took 

nKcif'  CV!n  atn£n  early  age'  rather  in  mental  than  physical  accom- 
mients.    Throughout  his  life,  indeed,  he  rather  neglected  the 
hjsical  for  the  mental;  else,  we  are  told  by  his  medical  advisers, 
he  might  have  been  longer  with  us. 
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Mr.  Mills  served  a  short  time  as  a  Public  School  teacher, 
and  while  he  was  yet  in  his  twenties,  he  was  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  for  the  County  of  Kent.  While  in  this  position, 
he  married  the  estimable  lady  who  shared  with  him,  and  bright- 
ened by  her  sympathy  and  courage,  the  forty-two  years  of 
struggle  which  raised  him  from  the  position  of  a  Public  School 
teacher  to  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  of  his  country,  and  finally  to  a 
seat  on  its  Supreme  Court  Bench. 

After  his  marriage,  and  when  he  had  three  children  dependent 
upon  him,  he  courageously  undertook  the  task  of  securing  a 
University  training  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Much  of  the  bent 
of  Mr.  Mills's  mind  can  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Professors 
Cooley  and  Campbell,  who  were  then  in  the  zenith  of  their  power 
at  the  University.  A  friendly  correspondence  was  kept  up  with 
these  two  great  men  by  Mr.  Mills,  until  their  decease.  Prof. 
Campbell  was  repeatedly  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  his 
State,  while  Prof.  Cooley  was  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  setting 
in  steady  and  effective  motion  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

He  made  a  reputation  for  himself  upon  the  political  platform 
during  the  election  of  the  late  Archibald  McKellar,  and  was 
himself  elected  a  member  of  the  Parliament  of  1867 — the  first 
Canadian  Parliament.  He  was  then  fresh  from  his  law  studies 
at  Ann  Arbor,  where  the  rack  and  strain  to  which  the  American 
Constitution  had  been  subjected  by  the  War  of  Secession  had 
permanently  impressed  upon  his  mind  the  great  principles  of 
Federal  Government.  It  has  been  said  by  the  late  Principal 
Grant  that  the  public  of  Canada  was  never  informed  upon  any 
great  constitutional  question  until  the  Hon.  David  Mills  had 
spoken;  and  the  judgment  of  Principal  Grant,  in  this  matter,  is 
probably  the  judgment  of  all  well-informed  and  thoughtful 
Canadians. 

Since  his  election  to  Parliament  in  1867,  ne  nad  been  almost 
constantly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  the  Senate,  until  his 
elevation  to  the  Supreme^  Court  Bench,  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

Mr.  Mills  was  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  Mackenzie 
Administration  and  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Laurier  Govern- 
ment. He  was  called  to  the  Ontario  Bar  in  1882,  and  was  created 
a  Queen's  Counsel  in  1890.  His  strength  as  a  lawyer  lay  in  the 
handling  of  large  Constitutional  questions.  In  these  his  services 
have  been  repeatedly  turned  to  good  account  by  his  country. 
Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  the  University 
of  Toronto,  in  1888,  he  was  made  Professor  of  International  and 
Constitutional  Law,  a  post  which  he  held  until  1898.  In  addition 
to  this,  his  business  ability  was  considerable,  and  was  utilised  by 
several  Corporations,  upon  the  Boards  of  which  he  has  been, 
elected  and  repeatedly  chosen  chief  executive  officer.  He  was  an 
omnivorous  reader;  and  few  men  in. Canada  had  constantly  at 
their  service  such  a  vast  fund  of  information. 
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Fortunately,  the  best  thoughts  of  his  well-furnished  mind 
have  been  preserved.  He  has  left  a  large  number  of  manuscripts, 
all  in  good  order,  containing  his  lectures  and  addresses.  It  is 
hoped  that  all  will  in  due  time  be  given  to  the  public.  They  are 
full  of  wisdom. 

Tried  by  the  double  standard  of  attainment  and  influence, 
the  Hon.  David  Mills  reached  a  high  type  of  manhood.  His  keen 
and  well-trained  mind,  with  its  stores  of  knowledge,  were  always 
at  the  disposal  of  any  who  needed  help.  He  was  "apt  to  teach." 
He  was  never  so  completely  happy  as  when  instructing  some 
willing  and  industrious  learner.  For  years  he  taught  a  large 
Bible  Class  in  London,  in  connection  with  the  Baptist  Church, 
of  which  he  was  a  consistent  member,  and  a  liberal  supporter. 
His  Bible  Class  was  a  Mecca  for  inquiring  Bible  students,  who 
desired  to  hear  Bible  teaching  discussed  with  intellectual  honesty. 
With  all  his  ability  he  never  appeared  before  his  class  without 
thorough  preparation.  At  each  meeting  he  had  a  message,  and 
he  delivered  it.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  Editor-in-chief  of 
the  London  Advertiser.  His  editorials  were  always  high  in  tone, 
honest  and  luminous  in  their  presentation  of  matters  of  public 
moment,  never  abusive  or  calculated  to  conceal  the  better  half  of 
the  truth.  His  administration  of  Departmental  business  was 
able,  astute  and  just.  Absolute  justice  to  all  concerned, — this 
was  his  rule,  and  he  carried  it  into  every  activity  of  life,  as  he  was 
given  light.  His  oratory  was  of  a  persuasive  and  logical  kind. 
He  perhaps  never  rose  to  overwhelming  eloquence,  but  his  powers 
as  a  parliamentary  debater  were  of  a  high  order,  and  his  efforts 
on  the  hustings  were  very  effective  with  the  solid,  thinking  part 
of  the  community.  His  everyday  walk  and  conversation  lent 
great  power  to  his  words  where  he  was  seen  and  known  of  his 
auditors.  His  skill  in  leading  the  Senate,  where  he  had  to  guide 
Government  measures  through  a  House  with  an  adverse  majority, 
was  the  admiration  of  many  experienced  parliamentarians.  He 
brought  to  his  University  work  a  broad,  well-trained  mind,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  literature  of^  the  subjects  he  taught; 
and — best  of  all — a  practical,  everyday  experience  of  the  matter 
he  was  called  upon  to  expound.  His  classes  were  always  well 
attended.  His  students  revered  the  sincere,  kind-hearted,  earnest, 
gray-haired  philosopher  who  unfolded  his  teachings  to  them  with 
clearness,  precision  and  force,  and  yet  with  a  tenderness  and 
solicitude  for  the  student's  welfare  which  was  truly  inspiring. 
He  completely  forgot  himself  in  his  engrossing  desire  to  carry 
into  the  minds  of  his  student  the  lore  which  he  deemed  of  such 
transcendent  importance.  There  is  no  man  in  Canadian  politics 
who  stands  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  for  integrity 
and  patriotism  than  David  Mills.  If  the  community  at  large  were 
called  upon  to  choose  a  public  man  whom  their  sons  might 
emulate  m  their  life  and  conduct,  the  great  majority  of  upright 
and  thoughtful  Canadians  would  point  to  David  Mills,  and  say, 
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POST-GRADUATE  WORK  IN  PARIS. 

BY  W.  A.   R.   KERR,  M.A. 

This  article  has  been  written  in  compliance  with  a  request 
for  some  information  about  the  facilities  at  present  offered  in 
Paris  for  post-graduate  study.  What  I  may  say  here,  while 
true  also  in  a  general  sense,  will  naturally  refer  more  particu- 
larly to  the  special  field  in  which  I  have  myself  been  working, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Romance  Languages. 

There  are  in  Paris,  disregarding  many  institutions  into 
details  concerning  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  go,  three  principal 
foundations  which  offer  courses  of  study  of  value  to  the  foreign 
student.  These  are  the  College  de  France,  the  Universite  de 
Paris,  and  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes.  The  courses  at  these 
different  seats  of  learning  are  different  in  scope  and  intention. 

The  College  de  France,  whose  origin  dates  from  the  time 
of  Francis  I.,  but  which  really  owes  its  inception  to  one  of  the 
mo;st  enlightened  women  of  the  sixteenth  century,  (Margaret 
of  Navarre,  the  King's  sister),  is  popular  in  character.  The 
only  literary  courses  of  the  College  which  demanded  study  if  they 
were  to  be  intelligently  followed,  were,  while  I  was  in  Paris, 
those  given  by  that  most  distinguished  scholar,  the  late  Gaston 
Paris.  The  other  lectures  were,  it  is  true,  delivered  by  men 
of  note,  but  they  were  for  the  most  part  what  the  French  aptly 
call  the  "causerie."  They  were  given  in  excellent  form.  Such 
a  man,  for  example,  as  M.  Gaston  Deschamps,  who  was  lectur- 
ing on  the  minor  poets  of  the  Renaissance,  would  entertain  a 
well-filled  room  with  an  account,  partly  biographical,  partly 
critical,  of  Agrippa  D'Aubigne,  an  account  which  lasted  exactly 
an  hour,  in  sentences  alternately  sharpened  with  wit  and 
deepened  by  reflection,  an  account  which  began  somewhere 
and  ended  somewhere.  It  was  all  very  diverting  and  pleasant 
to  listen  to,  but  of  course  the  graduate  student  does  not  go  to 
lectures  merely  to  be  diverted,  and  for  him  the  College  de 
France  does  not  offer  much  of  serious  worth. 

The  courses  under  the  auspices  of  the  Universite  de  Paris 
are  of  a  different  stamp,  or  at  least  many  of  them  are.  Some 
there  are  of  the  same  popular  character,  as  for  instance,  last 
winter,  Professor  Gebhardt's  series  of  lectures  on  the  sources 
of  Don  Quixote  and  on  Machiavelli.  But  the  "  cours  fermes" 
are  serious  enough,  and  many  of  these,  notably  those  given  by 
such  thoroughly  good  scholars  as  Professor  Thomas,  are  of 
a  highly  specialised  and  technical  nature.  It  is  under  the  Uni- 
versite that  students  work  for  the  "Licence"  and  the  "Agre- 
gation",  and  the  possession  of  either  of  these  titles  is  proof  of 
a  good  scientific  training.  In  the  classes  for  both  these  degrees 
the  students  are  called  upon  to  explain  difficulties  in  the  texts 
which  are  under  review. 
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Fortunately,  the  best  thoughts  of  his  well-furnished  mind 
have  been  preserved.  He  has  left  a  large  number  of  manuscripts, 
all  in  good  order,  containing  his  lectures  and  addresses  It  is 
hoped  that  all  will  in  due  time  be  given  to  the  public.  Ihey  are 
full  of  wisdom. 

Tried  by  the  double  standard  of  attainment  and  influence, 
the  Hon.  David  Mills  reached  a  high  type  of  manhood.  His  keen 
and  well-trained  mind,  with  its  stores  of  knowledge,  were  always 
at  the  disposal  of  any  who  needed  help.  He  was  "apt  to  teach." 
He  was  never  so  completely  happy  as  when  instructing  some 
willing  and  industrious  learner.  For  years  he  taught  a  large 
Bible  Class  in  London,  in  connection  with  the  Baptist  Church, 
of  which  he  was  a  consistent  member,  and  a  liberal  supporter. 
His  Bible  Class  was  a  Mecca  for  inquiring  Bible  students,  who 
desired  to  hear  Bible  teaching  discussed  with  intellectual  honesty. 
With  all  his  ability  he  never  appeared  before  his  class  without 
thorough  preparation.  At  each  meeting  he  had  a  message,  and 
he  delivered  it.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  Editor-in-chief  of 
the  London  Advertiser.  His  editorials  were  always  high  in  tone, 
honest  and  luminous  in  their  presentation  of  matters  of  public 
moment,  never  abusive  or  calculated  to  conceal  the  better  half  of 
the  truth.  His  administration  of  Departmental  business  was 
able,  astute  and  just.  Absolute  justice  to  all  concerned, — this 
was  his  rule,  and  he  carried  it  into  every  activity  of  life,  as  he  was 
given  light.  His  oratory  was  of  a  persuasive  and  logical  kind. 
He  perhaps  never  rose  to  overwhelming  eloquence,  but  his  powers 
as  a  parliamentary  debater  were  of  a  high  order,  and  his  efforts 
on  the  hustings  were  very  effective  with  the  solid,  thinking  part 
of  the  community.  His  everyday  walk  and  conversation  lent 
great  power  to  his  words  where  he  was  seen  and  known  of  his 
auditors.  His  skill  in  leading  the  Senate,  where  he  had  to  guide 
Government  measures  through  a  House  with  an  adverse  majority, 
was  the  admiration  of  many  experienced  parliamentarians.  He 
brought  to  his  University  work  a  broad,  well-trained  mind,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  literature  oft  the  subjects  he  taught ; 
and — best  of  all — a  practical,  everyday  experience  of  the  matter 
he  was  called  upon  to  expound.  His  classes  were  always  well 
attended.  His  students  revered  the  sincere,  kind-hearted,  earnest, 
gray-haired  philosopher  who  unfolded  his  teachings  to  them  with 
clearness,  precision  and  force,  and  yet  with  a  tenderness  and 
solicitude  for  the  student's  welfare  which  was  truly  inspiring. 
He  completely  forgot  himself  in  his  engrossing  desire  to  carry 
into  the  minds  of  his  student  the  lore  which  he  deemed  of  such 
transcendent  importance.  There  is  no  man  in  Canadian  politics 
who  stands  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  for  integrity 
and  patriotism  than  David  Mills.  If  the  community  at  large  were 
called  upon  to  choose  a  public  man  whom  their  sons  might 
nulate  in  their  life  and  conduct,  the  great  majority  of  upright 

1  Canadians  would  point  to  David  Mills,  and  say, 
Follow  him." 
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This  article  has  been  written  in  compliance  with  a  request 
for  some  information  about  the  facilities  at  present  offered  in 
Paris  for  post-graduate  study.  What  I  may  say  here,  while 
true  also  in  a  general  sense,  will  naturally  refer  more  particu- 
larly to  the  special  field  in  which  I  have  myself  been  working, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Romance  Languages. 

There  are  in  Paris,  disregarding  many  institutions  into 
details  concerning  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  go,  three  principal 
foundations  which  offer  courses  of  study  of  value  to  the  foreign 
student.  These  are  the  College  de  France,  the  Universite  de 
Paris,  and  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes.  The  courses  at  these 
different  seats  of  learning  are  different  in  scope  and  intention. 

The  College  de  France,  whose  origin  dates  from  the  time 
of  Francis  L,  but  which  really  owes  its  inception  to  one  of  the 
mo,st  enlightened  women  of  the  sixteenth  century,  (Margaret 
of  Navarre,  the  King's  sister),  is  popular  in  character.  The 
only  literary  courses  of  the  College  which  demanded  study  if  they 
were  to  be  intelligently  followed,  were,  while  I  was  in  Paris, 
those  given  by  that  most  distinguished  scholar,  the  late  Gaston 
Paris.  The  other  lectures  were,  it  is  true,  delivered  by  men 
of  note,  but  they  were  for  the  most  part  what  the  French  aptly 
call  the  "causerie."  They  were  given  in  excellent  form.  Such 
a  man,  for  example,  as  M.  Gaston  Deschamps,  who  was  lectur- 
ing on  the  minor  poets  of  the  Renaissance,  would  entertain  a 
well-filled  room  with  an  account,  partly  biographical,  partly 
critical,  of  Agrippa  D'Aubigne,  an  account  which  lasted  exactly 
an  hour,  in  sentences  alternately  sharpened  with  wit  and 
deepened  by  reflection,  an  account  which  began  somewhere 
and  ended  somewhere.  It  was  all  very  diverting  and  pleasant 
to  listen  to,  but  of  course  the  graduate  student  does  not  go  to 
lectures  merely  to  be  diverted,  and  for  him  the  College  de 
France  does  not  offer  much  of  serious  worth. 

The  courses  under  the  auspices  of  the  Universite  de  Paris 
are  of  a  different  stamp,  or  at  least  many  of  them  are.  Some 
there  are  of  the  same  popular  character,  as  for  instance,  last 
winter,  Professor  Gebhardt's  series  of  lectures  on  the  sources 
of  Don  Quixote  and  on  Machiavelli.  But  the  "  cours  fermes" 
are  serious  enough,  and  many  of  these,  notably  those  given  by 
such  thoroughly  good  scholars  as  Professor  Thomas,  are  of 
a  highly  specialised  and  technical  nature.  It  is  under  the  Uni- 
versite that  students  work  for  the  "Licence"  and  the  "Agre- 
gation",  and  the  possession  of  either  of  these  titles  is  proof  of 
a  good  scientific  training.  In  the  classes  for  both  these  degrees 
the  students  are  called  upon  to  explain  difficulties  in  the  texts 
which  are  under  review. 
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It  is,  however,  in  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  which  was 
founded  only  a  generation  ago,  that  the  methods  of  the  new 
scientific  French  scholarship  are  seen  best  and  at  closest  range. 
For  thirty  years  its  guiding  spirit  has  been  Gaston  Paris,  and 
his  ideal  that  the  only  object  of  the  scholar  is  the  dis- 
covery of  truth,  and  that  everything  else  must  be  sacrificed  in 
that  supreme  pursuit,  to-day  animates  the  School.  Now  that 
the  great  master  is  gone,  Thomas,  Morel-Fatio  and  Lefranc, 
who  were  his  worshipping  pupils  and  later  on  his  colleagues, 
and  who  are  instinct  with  reverence  for  the  man  and  his  aims, 
will  see  to  it  that  the  stamp  of  thoroughness  which  Gaston 
Paris  gave  the  School  is  maintained. 

Courses  in  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  meet  only  once  . 
a  week,  and  usually  late  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  almost  the 
whole  day  is  left  free  for  work  in  the  libraries.  This  ar- 
rangement gives  the  "maitre  de  conferences"  a  large  oppor- 
tunity for  private  research,  and  his  class,  which  is  generally 
limited  in  number,  hears  the  results  of  their  professor's  investi- 
gations as  these  progress.  Besides,  the  student  has  his  own 
particular  bit  of  research  to  work  out  and  report  upon.  No 
system  could  be  more  stimulating.  There  are  no  stereotyped 
"lectures" ;  proceedings  are  rather  informal,  but  there  is  always  a 
bracing  feeling  in  the  air  that  something  may  be  discovered 
which  will  establish  a  new  theory,  or  give  its  quietus  to  an  old 
one. 

The  course  at  this  Ecole  to  which  students  of  Romance 
languages  most  eagerly  sought  admission  was  Gaston  Paris' 
private  seminary.  It  was  composed  of  about  fifteen  men,  some 
of  whom,  scholars  of  international  reputation,  such  as  MM. 
Bedier  and  Roques,  had  been  members  of  it  for  years.  The 
younger  members  represented  many  countries;  among  others, 
Germany,  Roumania,  Austria,  Holland,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada.  The  seminary  was  a  veritable  literary  workshop.  M. 
Paris  was  engaged  in  editing  a  mediaeval  French  romance,  and 
each  member  of  the  conference  was  given  a  definite  piece  of 
work  to  do  in  connection  with  the  task.  The  student  wrote  a 
report  of  what  he  had  done  and  read  this  before  the  class,  where 
his  methods  and  results  were  canvassed  and  criticised  by  Paris. 
The  great  scholar  was  very  severe  on  any  one  showing  lack  of 
thoroughness,  or  any  one  who  presented  theories  for  which 
there  was  no  solid  ground;  but  of  careful  ,,ainstakin^  work, 
or  of  an  ingenious  solution  of  a  puzzling  problem  he  was  highly 
appreciative.  But  he  is  gone,  and  for  those  who  have  once 
come  in  contact  with  him  there  can  be  no  one  who  can  ever 
take  his  place.  Gaston  Paris  has  left  in  the  Ecole  des  Hautes 
itudes  the  tradition  of  productive  scholarship,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  student  will  find  more  stimulating  or  nobler  ideals 
of  work  elsewhere. 
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The  graduate  student,  besides  needing  his  training  in  the 
methods  of  investigation,  must  have — I  refer  particularly  to 
the  man  interested  in  literary  work — his  libraries.  In  that  re- 
spect, I  suppose  there  is  no  spot  in  the  world  better  equipped 
than  Paris.  There  are  four  chief  libraries:  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  the  Sainte-Genevieve,  the  Mazarine  and  the  Arsenal. 
Of  these  the  Nationale  is  by  far  the  most  important.  It  is  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient  library  of  the  Kings  of  France. 
There  are  at  present  on  the  shelves  more  than  three  million 
volumes.  While  almost  any  book  asked  for  can  be  supplied, 
for  purposes  of  bibliography  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  is  not 
very  satisfactory.  There  is  a  card  catalogue,  but  readers  are 
not  given  access  to  it.  A  list  of  the  acquisitions  since  1884 
may  be  consulted,  but  these  are  naturally  a  mere  fraction  of 
the  total  number  of  books  deposited  in  the  library.  There  is 
also  in  course  of  publication  a  very  comprehensive  general 
catalogue,  but  though  seven  or  eight  volumes  have  already  ap- 
peared, if  is  yet  of  small  value,  as  the  editors  have  only 
reached  the  letter  "C".  There  are,  however,  catalogues  of 
individual  subjects  which  are  of  great  assistance,  such  as  that 
printed  under  the  patronage  of  Napoleon  III. — a  catalogue  of 
works  relating  to  the  history  of  France.  No  books  can  be 
withdrawn  from  the  library,  but  a  limited  number  is  held  at  the 
disposal  of  constant  readers,  so  that  no  time  need  be  lost  by 
students  in  waiting  for  volumes  to  be  brought  down  from  the 
"stack". 

The  Bibliothequje  Nationale  besides  its  printed  books 
possesses  a  superb  collection  of  manuscripts.  These  are  ade- 
quately described  in  a  catalogue  which  may  be  inspected. 

To  secure  a  seat  in  the  Salle  de  Travail  a  foreigner  must 
present  to  the  secretary  of  the  library  a  letter  from  his  am- 
bassador, or  in  the  case  of  a  Canadian,  a  note  from  that  politest 
of  men,  M.  Hector  Fabre,  the  Agent  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment in  Paris.  A  ticket  is  forthwith  given  the  applicant,  con- 
ferring on  him,  as  regards  the  use  of  the  library,  all  the 
privileges  of  a  French  citizen.  There  is  no  fee  of  any  kind. 

The  other  three  libraries,  the  Sainte-Genevieve,  the 
Mazarine,  and  the  Arsenal  are  open  without  formality  to  any- 
body. They  are  much  smaller  than  the  great  Nationale,  but 
as  all  of  them  are  old  foundations,  they  frequently  contain 
manuscripts,  at,  '  sometimes  printed  books,  not  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale. 

Apart  altogether  from  such  absolutely  indispensable  things 
as  first-class  teachers  and  richly  endowed  libraries,  Paris  offers 
many  other  advantages  to  the  student.  The  ancient  buildings 
of  the  city,  the  immense  picture-galleries,  the  endless  museums, 
form  a  background  for  history  and  throw  side  lights  on 
literature,  whose  value  cannot  be  estimated.  And  everything 
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is  free.  The  foreigner  who  pays  no  taxes  pays  no  admission- 
fee,  no  more  than  does  the  Frenchman  who  foots  the  bill  for 
the  worthy  maintenance  of  his  great  national  inheritance.  All 
is  done  by  the  Government  and,  generally  speaking,  very  well 
done.  In  still  lighter  vein,  there  are  the  theatres  where  there 
are  represented  plays  varying  all  the  way  from  the  stately 
tirades  of  Racine  to  the  sprightly  "mondanites"  of  M.  Alfred 
Capus.  The  acting  is  nearly  always  excellent. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Paris  is  rather  high.  This  is  caused 
partly  by  the  heaviness  of  the  taxes,  and  partly  by  the  way 
they  are  levied.  The  taxes  of  the  municipality  of  Paris — and 
this  is  true  of  other  French  cities — are  largely  collected  from 
an  impost  on  food  products  entering  the  city.  The  cost  of 
board  is  consequently  enhanced.  The  cheapest  and  safest 
way  to  live  is  probably  to  make  an  arrangement  for  full  pension. 
Anything  of  the  nature  of  a  residence  or  dormitory  in  connec- 
tion with  the  University  is  quite  unknown.  The  choice  lies 
between  full  pension  or  else  having  a  room  and  taking  meals  in 
the  restaurants. 

There  is  another  thing  of  which  a  Canadian  student  feels 
the  lack.  The  French  University  makes  no  provision  for 
athletics  in  any  form,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  who  has  been  ac- 
customed to  regular  out-door  exercise  of  some  sort  is  keenly 
sensible  of  the  deprivation.  His  health  indeed  often  suffers. 
His  exercise  is  confined  to  walking,  and  while  the  result  is  that 
he  comes  to  know  his  Paris  pretty  well,  walking  is  by  no 
means  a  substitute  for  tennis  or  golf. 

The  students  encountered  in  Paris  impress  one  very  favour- 
ably, I  think.  With  the  French  students  in  particular  I  was 
agreeably  surprised.  I  have  never  met  abler  nor  more  hard- 
working men  anywhere.  The  college  man,  as  we  understand 
the  term  here,  hardly  exists  in  France.  The  Lycee  carries  its 
pupils  perhaps  two  years  beyond  our  matriculation;  and  on 
leaving  the  Lycee,  the  French  boy  goes  straight  into  his  pro- 
fession— law,  medicine,  the  army,  or  scholarship,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  result  is  that  all  the  students  in,  for  example, 
the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  are  very  much  in  earnest  and 
eager  to  make  their  mark  in  the  specialty  they  have  chosen. 
They  are  all  mature  and  accustomed  to  work  by  themselves. 

This  last  fact  indicates  the  most  striking  difference  between 
graduate  work  as  pursued  in  Paris  and  in  a  great  American 
University— Harvard,    for    instance.        The    system    of    super- 
vision of  the  student's  work,  so  much  in  vogue  in  the  American 
lege,    has    to    some    extent    been    imported    into    advanced 
study  in  the  United   States.       At  Harvard,   a  man,   especially 
if  he  is  just  beginning  graduate  work,  is  under  constant  super- 
sion-and  is  much  the  better  for  it.       He  is  in  succeeding 
years  forced  more  and  more  to  rely  on  himself,  and  thus 
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time  comes  to  be  able  to  work  alone.  At  Paris  there  are  no 
leading  strings  at  all.  A  student  is  left  absolutely  to  himself, 
to  sink  or  swim.  For  a  man  on  graduation  to  go  straight  to 
Paris  for  further  study  would,  I  think,  be  unwise.  He  is  apt 
to  feel  the  total  lack  of  support  and  to  lose  himself.  But  if 
after  taking  his  degree,  he  has  spent  sufficient  time  to  learn 
to  work  independently,  and  to  know  definitely  what  he  wants, 
I  know  of  no  richer  mine  he  could  toil  in  than  Paris.  The  best 
that  life  offers  lies  about  him  here;  all  that  our  civilisation  has 
accumulated  in  art,  literature,  and  learning  is  stored  in  pro- 
fusion here,  and  only  waits  to  be  drawn  upon. 

*** 

RECENT    ARCHAEOLOGICAL    DISCOVERIES    IN 

CRETE. 

BY  H.  R.  FAIRCLOUGH,  M.A.,  PH.D. 

I  T  is  barely  a  generation  ago    that    Schliemann  set  out,  amid 

academic  jeers,  to  uncover  Homer's  Troy  and  to  lay  bare  the 
treasures  of  Mycenaean  kings.  To-day,  scores  of  trained  men 
(and  women),  armed  with  the  authority  of  emperors,  universities 
and  learned  societies,  are  emulating  Schliemann  in  the  explora- 
tion of  classical  sites,  and  making  almost  daily  contributions  to 
the  sum  of  our  archaeological  knowledge. 

In  this  work  the  present  centre  of  interest  is  undoubtedly 
the  island  of  Crete.  This  land,  famous  in  Greek  story  and  lying 
mid-way  between  three  continents,  was  long  yearned  for  by  the 
learned  wielder  of  the  spade,  but  political  unrest  prevented  con- 
tinuous operations  until  two  years  ago.  At  present,  an  American, 
Miss  Boyd,  is  exploring  at  Gournia  on  the  north-east  coast,  the 
Italians  are  strikingly  successful  at  Phaistos  on  the  south,  the 
British  School  at  Athens  has  brought  to  light  prehistoric 
buildings  in  the  east  at  Palaeokastro,  and  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth 
'has  done  similar  work  at  Zakro,  a  neighboring  point;  but  the 
most  extraordinary  discoveries  are  those  made  at  ancient 
Cnossus,  near  Candia,  by  the  curator  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
Oxford,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Evans. 

Mr.  Evans's  work  has  elicited  the  unbounded  admiration  of 
continental  rivals.  It  is  interesting  to  read  the  eulogies  pro- 
nounced upon  him  in  German  periodicals.  He  is  spoken  of  as 
a  rara  avis,  an  amiable  "Englander,"  enthusiastic,  energetic,  fluent 
in  many  tongues,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  French  explorers 
in  Delos,  scrupulously  neat  and  orderly  in  his  work. 

It  was  on  a  bright  morning,  early  last  April,  that  our  good 
ship  TIRADE  (as  the  name  was  blazoned  on  the  prow) — ,  a  Clyde- 
built  steamer  sailing  under  the  Greek  flag,  and  commanded  and 
manned  by  Greeks,  dropped  anchor  off  Candia.  The  lion  of 
Venice  still  guards  the  harbour,  within  which  one  marks  with 
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delight  the  old  Venetian  ship-houses.  To  the  right  is  seen 
famous  Mount  Ida,  clad  in  robe  of  white;  to  the  left  rises  Mount 
Dkk  where  once  in  a  great  stalactite  cave  the  Curetes  with 
clashing  cymbals,  drowned  the  cries  of  the  infant  Zeus.  Between 
Ida  and  Dicta,  in  the  near  back-ground,  towers  Mount  Juktas, 
on  whose  summit  may  be  seen  the  out-stretched  Zeus,  having 
yielded  up  the  ghost  at  the  advent  of  "Avthentes  Chnstos. 

As  one  lands  and  makes  his  way  through  the  noisy  throngs 
of  Candia.  he  is  reminded  of  the  "confusion  of  tongues"  which  to 
the  Homeric  bard  was  a  striking  feature  of  the  Cretan  people. 
The  Turkish  mosque,  Byzantine  church  and  Venetian  loggia, 
side  by  side,  are  a  further  index  that  Crete  is  still  a  meeting- 
place  'for  Oriental  and  Occidental  peoples.  Beyond  the  city 
gates  a  score  of  wretched  lepers  cry  for  baksheesh,  and  the  tartan 
plaid  of  the  Highland -Camerons  indicates  that  Prince  George's 
government  is  still  supported  by  British  arms. 

The  young  museum  in  Candia  contains  the  most  important 
objects  found  in  the  various  excavations.  After  a  thorough 
examination  of  these  treasures,  we  passed  out  of  the  city  and  an 
hour's  pleasant  walk  brought  us  to  the  site  of  ancient  Cnossus. 
The  first  to  meet  us  was  a  fine  strapping  Greek,  one  Gregori,  the 
foreman  of  Mr.  Evans's  large  band  of  workmen.  My  companion, 
Professor  Ernest  Gardiner  of  London,  who  was  directing  our 
archaeological  tour,  had  formerly  employed  him  in  Cyprus,  but 
he  had  been  "discovered"  for  archaeological  science  by  Col. 
Falkland  Warren,  now  of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  who,  as  represen- 
tative of  the  British  Government  in  Cyprus,  had  there  done  some 
excellent  archaeological  work.  Gregori  passed  us  on  to  his 
superiors,  and  soon  we  were  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Mr. 
Evans  himself  and  his  able  assistant,  Mr.  Duncan  Mackenzie. 

Unlike  most  Mycenaean  cities  (the  term  "Mycenaean" 
designating  in  a  general  Way  Greek  civilisation  of  the!  second 
millenium  before  Christ)  Cnossus  was  unprotected  by  walls  or 
acropolis.  The  site  is  a  gently  sloping  hill,  rising  from  the  bed 
of  an  insignificant  stream.  Evidently  the  reigning  power  feared 
no  enemies  from  abroad,  a  state  of  affairs  which  well  accords  with 
J'hucydides'  account. of  King  Minos,  who  was  the  first  to  establish 
-i  fleet  in  Greek  waters,  clearing  the  sea  of  pirates,  and  making! 
himself  master  of  the  Cyclades  islands. 

The  "Palace  of  Minos,"  as  the  ruins  are  commonly  called, 
so  far  as  excavated,  extends  over  two  acres.  More  than  three 
thousand  years  ago,  the  place  was  destroyed  by  a  furious  con- 
flagration, since  which  time  the  site  has  been  practically 
untouched  until  to-day;  for,  as  Mr.  Evans  explained,  nothing 
:han  remains  of  the  good  Mycenaean  period  has  been  found 
rer  the  whole  place.  There  is  evidence  that  at  one  point  the 
palace  was  at  least  three  and  possibly  four  stories  in  height,  and 
)ther,  chambers  twenty-five  feet  deep  and  accessible  only 
from  above,  suggest  that  these  were  palace  dungeons. 
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The  walls  of  this  huge  building  consist  mainly  of  irregularly 
>roken  pieces  of  native  lime-stone,  welded  together  by  cement. 
Those  parts,  however,  which  were  exposed  to  strong  pressure  or 
daily  wear  and  tear,  such  as  the  bases  of  columns,  stylobate  walls 
or  door-thresholds,  are  formed  of  large,  regular  squares,  not 
polygonal  blocks,  as  is  the  case  with  the  great  walls  at  Mycenae, 
Tiryns  and  elsewhere.  Horizontal  wooden  beams  are  freely  used 
to  give  solidity  to  the  walls.  The  rough  stone-work  is  either 
finished  off  with  plaster  and  stucco,  or  overlaid  with  polished 
rectangular  slabs  of  alabaster,  the  latter,  according  to  Dr. 
Dorpfeld,  being  a  feature  of  Babylonian  architecture.  The  large, 
regular  blocks  of  stone  are  as  a  rule  engraved  with  certain  signs, 
the  commonest  of  which  is  the  double  axe,  to  which  Mr.  Evans 
attributes  a  religious  significance,  because  votive  offerings  of  this 
axe,  in  bronze,  have  been  found  in  the  sacred  caves  of  Ida  and 
Dicta.  The  axe-sign  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  largest  hall  of 
the  palace,  and  this  has  therefore  been  named  the  Megaron  of 
Double  Axes. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  palace,  built  on  a  rectangular  plan,  is 
divided  into  two  halves  by  a  great  oblong  central  court.  The 
eastern  half  embraces  the  queen's  reception  rooms,  the  dwelling 
apartments,  and  the  domestic  offices.  The  main  entrance  was 
through  a  portico,  opening  from  a  paved  court  on  the  south-west 
side.  From  this  portico  ran  a  corridor,  which  led  round  the  side 
of  the  building  to  a  great  Propylaeum,  with  double  columns,  on 
the  south.  Starting  from  this,  a  broad,  paved  corridor  runs  north 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  is  lined  by  stone 
doorways,  which  open  into  eighteen  store-rooms  containing 
hundreds  of  jars,  some  of  them  nearly  five  feet  in  height.  Under 
the  pavement  of  some  of  these  rooms  were  found  hidden  chambers, 
containing  stone  chests  lined  with  lead,  and  evidently  intended 
for  storing  treasures,  though  thus  far  only  two  gold  plates  have 
been  found. 

To  the  north  of  the  palace,  Mr.  Evans  uncovered  last  spring 
some  steps  leading  down  to  a  paved  court.  On  these  steps  three 
figures  for  games  are  scratched,  showing  that  the  place  was  used 
for  amusements.  At  Phaistos,  where  an  undoubted  theatre  has 
been  discovered,  some  eight  or  nine  such  figures  have  been  found. 
Is  the  Cnossus  court  "the  dancing-place  which  Daedalus  once 
wrought  for  Ariadne  of  the  fair  tresses"  (Iliad,  18.  590)? 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  building  is  the  fact  that  it 
presents  evidence  of  a  complicated  system  of  drainage.  Terra- 
cotta pipes  in  excellent  preservation  are  still  in  situ.  In  the 
dwelling-apartments  one  may  see  signs  of  a  flushing  system,  of 
thoroughly  modern  character.  In  the  servants'  quarters,  too, 
channels  in  hard  stone  lead  from  an  olive-press  into  what  is 
known  as  the  room  of  the  oil-spout,  which  is  paved  with  huge 
slabs  of  slate. 
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The  two  most  interesting  rooms  are  the  so-called  Hall  of  the 
Colonnades,  and  the  throne-room.  The  former  is  near  the  queen's 
apartments,  and  is  a  large,  "columnar  hall,  about  eight  metres 
square,  consisting  of  a  covered  space, — chamber  and  portico,— 
connected  with  another  portico  and  chamber  above  by  a  triple 
staircase,  and  the  whole  bordering  an  open  space,  which  served 
as  a  well  for  lighting  both  stories."  This  spacious  bright  hall  was 
probably  intended  as  a  reception-room,  and  here  therefore  Mr. 
Evans  cheered  his  visitors  with  the  welcome  refreshment  of  five 
o'clock  tea. 

The  throne-room  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  central  court. 
An  ante-room,  to  which  we  pass  through  columns,  is  provided 
with  stone  seats  and  opens  on  the  north  to  a  suite  of  six  or  seven 
small  rooms,  apparently  reserved  for  women ;  while  on  the  west 
side  it  opens  into  another  room,  whose  walls  were  originally 
adorned  with  frescoes  of  flowers,  plants,  and  running  water.  Here 
too  are  side-benches  of  stone,  but  against  the  north  wall  is  a  high- 
backed  stone  throne,  raised  on  a  base,  and  originally  decorated  in 
colours  with  architectural  designs.  Opposite  the  throne,  and  on  a 
lower  level  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  is  a  water-basin  of  recV 
tangular  gypsum  slabs.  The  wooden  columns  which  originally 
separated  this  impluvium  from  the  throne-room  proper,  have  been 
restored,  a  fresco  of  a  temple  fagade  furnishing  a  model  for  both 
shape  and  colouring.  With  the  sun-light  streaming  in  from  above, 
with  the  bright  colouring,  picturesque  frescoes  and  handsome 
stone-work,  the  throne-room,  though  not  of  regal  proportions, 
must  once  have  been  extraordinarily  beautiful.  Here,  as  Mr. 
Evans  has  well  said,  "the  youngest  of  European  rulers  has  in  his 
dominions  the  oldest  throne  in  Europe." 

II. 

During  the  past  year  two  notable  exhibitions  of  Greek  Art 
were  held  in  London.  One  was  an  amazing  array  of  treasures 
belonging  to  private  collections  in  England,  and  exhibited  by  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.  They  included  a  head  of  Aphrodite, 
which  l^urtwangler  pronounces  to  be  an  original  by  Praxiteles;  a 
fragment  of  the  Parthenon  frieze,  which  had  been  brought  to 
Enghnd  before  Lord  Elgin's  day  and  was  lately  'discovered'  in 

Men    nSHeX     g          n    ( ^   ^   fam°US     Ludwi^     M°nd     P°rt™rt     of 

Menander,  as  well  as  beautiful  vases,  cameos,  gems  and  coins. 

In  tV    I60,?0"'  S,tnkm*  as  {t  was'  was  Probably  less  impres- 
-  the  Cretan    room  in  the 
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large,  with  life-size  figures,  or  small  and  dainty  miniatures.  To 
the  portico  at  the  main  entrance  belongs  a  great  fresco  of  a  bull, 
while  the  outer  corridor  was  lavishly  decorated  with  large  figures 
in  festal  procession,  the  central  one  being  a  grandly  dressed 
princess  or  queen,  possibly  Ariadne  herself.  Other  corridors 
were  decorated  in  the  same  manner,  but  as  a  rule  only  the  lower 
part  of  the  -figures  is  preserved.  Men  and  women  are  distin- 
guished by  flesh-tints,  brown  being  used  for  men,  white  for 
women.  The  artist  shows  that  he  can  not  yet  work  with  perfect 
freedom,  for  though  the  figures  are  supposed  to  be  walking,  he 
sets  the  feet  flat  upon  the  ground. 

Among  the  figures,  that  of  a  youth  calls  for  special  mention. 
He  has  black  curly  hair,  dark-brown  skin,  prominent  hips,  and 
waist  tightly  drawn  in  by  a  girdle  above  the  close-fitting  loin- 
cloth, while  he  holds  in  his  hands  a  long,  tapering  vase,  coloured 
blue  and  mounted  with  gold.  Arms  and  neck  have  silver  rings, 
the  left  wrist  carries  an  agate  gem,  the  girdle  is  mounted  with 
silver,  and  the  cloth  is  decorated  with  a  quatre-foil  pattern.  The 
eye  is  painted  in' profile,  and  though  the  lips  are  full,  the  features 
are  not  unlike  the  typical  Greek  cast.  Here  is  an  early  portrait, 
which  has  no  rival  in  Greek  Art  for  many  centuries. 

Beside  this  youth  we  may  place  the  profile  of  a  girl,  of 
inferior  execution.  Her  raven  locks,  falling  in  ringlets  (Ariadne 
was  Ka\\nr\oKaiJLo^),  crown  a  lily-white  face,  with  blood-red  lips. 
The  bust  is  full  and  the  white  skin  shows  through  a  blue  blouse, 
its  border  richly  ornamented  with  red  and  blue  circles  and  stripes. 
From  the  shoulders  falls  an  upper  garment  topped  by  a  high 
collar,  reaching  to  the  ears.  The  features  are  marred  by  imper- 
fection in  the  eye  and  line  of  the  nose. 

The  favourite  animal  appearing  in  these  frescoes  is  the  bull, 
and  one  is  reminded  of  the  prominence  erven  to  this  animal  in 
Cretan  myths,  such  as  those  of  the  Minotaur,  Europa  and 
Pasiphae.  Besides  the  great  bull  fresco  at  the  main  western 
entrance,  this  animal  appeared  throughout  the  palace  in  various 
attitudes,  standing,  walking,  galloping.  One  remarkable  frescc 
shows  a  bull  in  the  hands  'of  toreadors.  On  his  back  a  man  poises 
himself,  head  downwards  and  feet  in  air;  on  one  side  a  woman 
holds  the  horns  by  Her  hands,  while  a  second  woman  is  preparing 
to  spring  upon  the  animal's  back.  The  whole  scene  is  packed  with 
life.  With  these  frescoes  we  naturally  compare  a  great  relief  of 
a  bull's  head  in  gesso  duro,  which  is  strikingly  realistic,  and  as 
anatomically  correct  as  anything  of  the  sort  in  Renaissance  art. 

The  numerous  landscape  paintings  discovered  do  not,  unfor- 
tunately, long  preserve  their  colouring.  They  are,  however,  very 
beautiful,  and,  with  their  naturalistic  scenes  of  flowers,  trees  and 
animals,  remind  one  of  the  decorated  interiors  of  Pompeian 
houses. 
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The  miniature  frescoes  are  a  revelation  in  ancient  art.  We 
have  life-like  groups  of  men  and  boys,  at  war  or  at  play,  and  also 
groups  of  gay  women,  dressed  in  almost  modern  fashion,  with 
puffs  and  flounces.  Here  again,  brown  is  the  flesh-tint  for  men, 
white  for  women;  the  hair  is  black,  the  dresses  blue  and  gold.  In 
the  neglect  of  details  and  in  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  general 
effect,  the  Mycenaean  artists  were  the  impressionists  of  antiquity. 

The  pottery  found  at  Cnossus  embraces  an  immense  number 
of  vases  of  different  periods,  some  of  it  as  early  as  Neolithic,  but 
none  of  it  later  than  the  Mycenaean.  Many  fine  specimens  of 
the  early  Kamares  ware,  reaching  back  to  the  third  millenium, 
are  included.  A  lengthy  account  of  this  pottery  is  given  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the  richly  decorated  vessels 
were  hidden  away-  in  dark  store-houses,  where  their  beauty  could 
never  be  seen.  This  indicates  a  feeling  for  art  akin  to  that  which 
led  the  later  Attic  artists  to  perfect  the  backs  of  statues,  which 
were  to  be  placed  in  the  lofty  pediments  of  temples. 

The  Mycenaeans,  with  the  southern  love  of  colour,  wdre 
fond  of  working  in  stones  of  various  hues.  A  dog's  head  in 
yellow  marble,  made  for  a  fountain,  is  of  excellent  workmanship. 
Its  eyes  and  nostrils  are  inlaid  with  coloured  enamel.  A  red 
porphyry  stand,  with  dainty  capital  of  acanthus  leaves,  suggests 
Egyptian  influence.  There  is  a  beautifully  carved  Triton-shell, 
cut  out  of  alabaster.  Mastery  over  difficult  materials  is  illus- 
trated by  a  palmette  frieze,  carved  in  a  very  hard,  green  stone. 
An  interesting  relief  on  a  basaltic  vase,  representing  a  rejoicing 
procession,  comes  from  Phaistos,  but  the  most  remarkable  illus- 
trations are  some  wide-bellied  amphorae,  hollowed  out  of  single 
blocks  of  stone  with  enormous  labour. 

One  of  the  most  curious  objets  d'art  found  in  Crete  is  an 
extremely  elaborate  and  costly  piece  of  mosaic,  made  of  trans- 
parent crystal,  blue  glass  paste  (Homeric  kyanos),  ivory, 'silver, 
and  gold.  The  decorative  figures  include  rosettes  and  various 
geometrical  designs.  Mr.  Evans  considers  it  a  royal  gaming 
board ;  others  think  it  was  merely  a  cover  for  a  chest. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones — almost  forgotten 
to-day— was  practised  by  the  Mycenaean  artist.  There  is,  for 
example,  a  beautiful  cameo,  in  the  form  of  a  relief  on  agate, 
showing  a  dagger  with  its  sheath  and  belt.  Some  exquisite  carved 
work  in  ivory  was  found  above  the  queen's  megaron,  but  com- 
paratively little  gold  has  been  discovered.  A  number  of  clay 
seals  preserve  fine  intaglio  impressions,  with  picturesque  subjects, 
ich  as  a  deer  beside  a  mountain  stream,  fish  in  a  brook,  lions, 
hips,  chariots  and  the  ubiquitous  bull.  The  largest  of  these  seals, 
showing  two  bulls,  is  thought  by  Mr.  Evans  to  have  been  a  roval 
signet. 

The  crowning  discovery  of  all  is  tnat  of  several  thousand 
clay  tablets,  for  the  most  part  of  the  shape  of  whet-stones,  on 
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which  a  variety  of  characters  have  been  scratched.  Hre  has  here- 
acted  as  a  preservative,  changing  the  soft  clay  into  hard,  imper- 
ishable bricks,  and  on  these  are  saved  the  many  inscriptions  which 
carry  the  art  of  writing  for  the  Cretan  Greeks  back  into  tin- 
middle  of  the  second  millenium  before  Christ.  Some  of  these 
inscriptions  are  of  a  hieroglyphic  style,  but  the  greater  number 
show  a  more  developed  system,  wth  linear  characters  which  are 
certainly  not  mere  pictures  but  conventional  signs.  It  is  possible 
that  these  signs  may  in  time  be  deciphered,  especially  as  they  are 
found  in  such  large  numbers,  and  sometimes  are  accompanied  by 
pictorial  illustrations,  representing  a  great  variety  of  objects, 
such  as  horses,  armour,  grain,  houses,  vases,  men  and  women 
(probably  soldiers  and  slaves).  The  inscriptions  are,  for  the  most 
part,  probably  mere  inventories  of  public  and  private  stores,  but 
the  script  employed  stands  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt  or  the  cuneiform  script  of  Babylonia. 

Some  of  the  vases  and  other  objects  represented  on  these 
tablets  are  also  found  in  Egyptian  tomb-paintings  of  the  time  of 
Thothmes  III.  (early  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.)  There  too  are 
found  figures  of  tribute-bearers,  described  as  "Princes  of  Kefti 
and  of  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,"  who  are  said  to  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  in  features  and  dress  to  the  youths  on  Chossian 
frescoes,  especially  the  cup-bearer.  An  alabaster  disk  found  at 
Cnossus  under  the  Mycenaean  layer,  is  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  the  Hyksos  King  Khyan  (eighteenth  century  B.C.)  The 
so-called  "Dorian  Invasion,"  which  suddenly  arrested  Mycenaean 
civilisation  is  usually  placed  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
"Mycenaean"  period  will  therefore  extend  from  the  eighteenth 
to  the  twelfth  centuries.  If  King  Minos  represents  its  greatest 
glory,  ancient  tradition  can  not  be  far  wrong  when  it  assigns  him 
to  the  thirteenth  century  before  our  era. 

For  this  Minos,  whom  tradition  made  "the  confidant  of 
mighty  Zeus"  (Odys.  19.  179),  and  later  a  judge  in  the  world 
below,  the  artist  Daedalus  is  said  to  have  built,  after  an  Egyptian 
model,  the  home  of  the  Minotaur,  the  wondrous  Labyrinth. 
Herodotus  has  described  (2,  148)  an  Egyptian  labyrinth  which  he 
saw  near  Lake  Moeris.  Within  the  one  exterior  wall  were  twelve 
courts,  six  to  the  north  and  six  to  the  south,  and  in  the  building 
were  3000  rooms — 1500  under  and  1500  above  ground.  The  latter, 
with  their  numerous  corridors,  were  very  bewildering  to  the 
historian  as  he  passed  "from  a  court  to  the  rooms,  and  from  the 
rooms  to  corridors,  and  to  other  rooms  from  the  corridors,  and 
to  other  courts  from  the  rooms."  The  walls  were  covered  with 
sculptured  figures.  According  to  this  description,  the  Egyptian 
labyrinth  was  confusing  simply  because  of  its  vast  size.  The 
"Palace  of  Minos"  could  also,  by  means  of  its  central  court  and 
northern  ramp,  be  divided  into  two  great  sections,  and  though  it 
is  by  no  means  as  large  as  the  building  Herodotus  describes,  the 
average  visitor  has  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  his  way 
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about.  Here  then  its  discoverer  with  good  reason  believes  that 
he  has  found  the  famous  Cretan  labyrinth  itself,  where,  according 
to  the  legend,  lived  the  Minotaur,  the  bull-headed  monster.  The 
word  "labyrinth"  would  be  an  early  designation  for  such  an 
extensive  building,  with  its  numerous  passages  and  multitude  of 
small  rooms,  but  its  derivation  is  to  be  found  in  labrys,  a  Carian- 
Lydian  word  for  "axe,"  and  the  Cretan  ''labyrinth"  with  its  huge 
frescoes  and  reliefs  of  bulls,  is  not  only  the  house  of  the  bull,  but 
is  also  the  house  of  the  double  axe,  the  symbol  of  the  Cretan 
Zeus,  the  Lord  of  the  Bull. 

Crete,  not  Mycenae,  was  evidentally  the  centre  of  Mycenaean 
civilisation,  which  was  closely  connected  with  Oriental  life,  but 
becomes  less  prominent  the  further  west  we  travel.  The  remains 
of  Mycenaean  art  which  Dr.  Dorpfeld  has  recently  found  in 
Leucas  are  very  meagre. 

*** 

THE   UNIVERSITY   AND    THE    WEST. 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

N  British  Columbia  and  the  North- West  Territories,  a  growing 
demand  for  university  facilities  has  existed  for  several  years. 
The  University  of  Toronto  has  endeavoured,  to  some  extent,  to 
meet  this  demand  by  the  holding  of  matriculation  examinations  in 
British  Columbia,  and  also  examinations  for  the  first  and  second 
years  of  the  Arts  course  in  Columbian  College,  New  Westminster, 
which  stands  in  affiliation  with  the  University  through  its  con- 
nection with  Victoria  College.  Up  to  the  present  year,  however, 
no  comprehensve  plan  had  been  adopted  for  meeting  the  neces- 
sities of  the  various  localities,  or  for  recognising  the  examinations 
held  in  the  West  for  teachers'  certificates  or  academic  standing. 
For  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  local  conditions  and  standards, 
President  London  was  commissioned  during  the  past  summer,  to 
visit  the  various  centres  and  report  to  the  Senate.  Upon  his 
report  was  based  the  recent  action  of  the  Senate  in  the  matter. 
His  report  finds  that,  in  British  Columbia,  the  system  of 
secondary  education  has  already  reached  a  considerable  develop- 
ment. Ten  High  Schools,  forming  part  of  the  governmental 
system  of  the  Province/are  in  operation,  and  all  of  these  schools, 
besides  imparting  a  general  education,  undertake  the  preparation 
of  candidates  for  the  non-professional  examinations  of  public- 
school  teachers,  and  also  for  university  matriculation.  Amongst 
these  High  Schools  are  two  Colleges,  viz.,  Vancouver  College  and 
Victoria  College,  which  undertake  University  Arts  work  to  the 
end  of  the  second  and  first  years  respectively.  Examinations  are 
conducted  annually  by  the  provincial  Education  Department,  and 
tin  following  certificates  are  granted: 

(1)  Junior  Grade  (or  Third  Class  Certificate). 

(2)  Intermediate  Grade  (or  Second  Class  Certificate). 

(3)  Senior  Grade  (or  First  Class  Certificate). 

(4)  Senior  Academic  Grade  (or  Academic  Certificate). 
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The  percentages  required  at  the  above  examinations  are  33 
per  cent,  on  each  subject,  and  50  per  cent,  on  the  aggregate.  The 
scope  of  the  examinations  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
Intermediate  Grade  corresponds  very  closely  to  our  Junior 
Matriculation,  and  the  Senior  Academic  Grade  to  our  Senior 
Matriculation,  with  one  language  omitted. 

The  High  School  system  of  the  North-West  Territories  is 
similar  to  that  of  British  Columbia  in  aim,  standards  and  methods. 
Here  also  departmental  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates  are 
conducted,  and  certificates  are  granted  as  follows: — 

(1)  Standard  VI  (Third  Class  Non-professional). 

(2)  Standard  VII  (Second  Class  Non-professional). 

(3)  Standard  VIII  (First  Class  Non-professional). 

The  percentages  required  are  the  same  as  in  British  Columbia, 
except  in  English,  for  which  the  minimum  is  40  per  cent.  In  the 
case  of  each  standard,  the  subjects  are  divided  into  obligator v 
and  optional.  When  an  appropriate  selection  of  subjects  is  made 
by  the  candidate,  Standard  VII  corresponds  approximately  to 
our  Junior  Matriculation,  and  Standard  VIII  to  our  Senior 
Matriculation. 

In  view  of  the  very  close  approximation  of  these  requirements 
to  those  of  matriculation  into  the  University  of  Toronto,  the 
Senate  has  adopted  the  following  regulations  regarding  the 
admission  of  candidates  presenting  the  certificates  in  question: — 

(1)  For  Junior  Matriculation:    the  British   Columbia   Inter- 

mediate Grade  (1902)  and  the  North- West  Terri- 
tories Standard  VII  (1904),  with  the  University 
prescription  of  subjects. 

(2)  For  Senior  Matriculation :  the  British   Columbia  Senior 

Academic  Grade  (1902),  with  the  University  pre- 
scription of  subjects,  and  similarly,  the  North-West 
Territories  Standard  VIII  (1904). 

(3)  That  certificates  for  parts  of  the  above  examinations  be 

accepted  pro  tanto,  candidates  being  permitted  to 
complete  their  matriculation  at  the  Departmental 
examination  or  at  Toronto. 

The  question  of  the  affiliation  of  secondary  schools  in  the 
West  with  the  University  of  Toronto  was  also  considered  by  the 
Senate.  The  advantage  to  the  University  of  a  connection  of  this 
kind  was  clearly  shown  in,  the  President's  report,  and  the  Senate 
has  decided  to  adopt  the  policy  of  granting  partial  affiliation  to 
Colleges  and  High  Schools  of  good  standing,  leaving  the  details 
to  be  arranged  as  circumstances  might  arise  in  individual 
instances. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  in  these  matters  marks  a  step  in 
advance.  While  it  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  rival  the  efforts 
of  the  universities  which  doubtless  will  be  established  in  the  West 
before  many  years,  it  is  but  right  that  the  University  of  Toronto 
should  do 'its  share  in  directing  the  intellectual^  life  of  this 
important  part  of  the  Dominion  during  the  transition  period. 
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CHAS.  GARROW,  B  A  ,  LL.B.,  Goderich' 


KENT  COUNTY. — President,  D.  S.  PAT- 
ERSON,  B.A.,  Chatham,  Ont.  Secretary, 
Miss  GRACE  MCDONALD,  B  A.,  Chatham. 

LENNOX  AND  ADDINGTON  COUNTIES. — 
President,  H.  M.  DEROCHE,  B.A.,  K.C., 
Napanee.  Secretary-Treasurer,  U.  J. 
FLACK,  M.A  ,  Napanee. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY.  —  President,  JOHN 
HENDERSON,  M.A.,  St.  Catharines.  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, G.  B.  BURSON,  B.A.,  St. 
Catharines. 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. — President,  TALBOT 
MACBETH,  B.A. ,  K.C.,  London.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  F.  E.  PERRIN,  B  A.,  London. 

OTTAWA. — President,  J.  C.  GLASHAN, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Ottawa.  Secretary-Treasurer, 
J.  O.  CARSS,  B.A.,  Ottawa. 

OXFORD  COUNTY.—  President,  I.  M. 
LEVAN,  B.A.,  Woodstock.  Secretary,  V.  A. 
SINCLAIR,  B.A.,  Tilsonburg. 

PERTH  COUNTY.  —  President,  C.  J. 
MCGREGOR,  M.A.,  Stratford,  Ont.  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, C.  A.  MAYBERRY,  B.A., 
LL.B.,  Stratford. 

PETERBOROUGH  COUNTY.  —  President, 
D.  W.  DUMBLE,  B.A.,  K.C.,  Peterborough. 
Secretary -Treasurer,  A.  STEVENSON,  B.A., 
Peterborough. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  COUNTY.  —  President, 
M.  CURRIE,  B.A.,  M  B.,  Picton. 

SIMCOE  COUNTY.  —  President,  DONALD 
Ross,  B.A.,  LL.B  ,  Barrie,  Ont.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  A.  F.  HUNTER,  M.A.,  Barrie. 

VICTORIA  COUNTY.  —  President,  J.  C. 
HARSTONE,  B.A.,  Lindsay.  Ont.  Secretarv- 
Treasurer,  Miss  E.  G.  FLAVELLE,  B.A , 
Lindsay. 

WATERLOO  COUNTY. — President,  His 
HONOR  JUDGE  CHISHOLM,  Berlin.  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, REV.  W.  A.  BRADLEY, 
B.A.,  Berlin. 

WELLINGTON  COUNTY. — President,  WM. 
TYTLER,  B.A.,  Guelph.  Secretary-Treas., 
R.  L.  MCKINNON,  B.A.,  LL.B..  Guelph. 

WENTWORTH  COUNTY. — President,  H.  S. 
BRENNEN,  B.A.,  Hamilton.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  J.  T.  CRAWFORD,  B.  A.,  Hamilton. 

British  Columbia. 

KOOTENAY,  BOUNDARY  DISTRICT. — Presi- 
dent. E.  C.  ARTHUR,  M.D.,  Nelson.  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, C.  McL.  FRASER,  M  A., 
Nelson. 

VANCOUVER  AND  LOWER  MAINLAND. — 
President,  E.  P.  DAVIS,  B.A.,  K.C.,  Van- 
couver. Secretary,  ].  H.  KERR,  B.A.,  Van- 
couver. 

VICTORIA  AND  VANCOUVER  ISLAND. — 
President,  CHIEF  JUSTICE  G.  HUNTER, 
B.A.,  Victoria.  Secretary-Treasurer,  MRS. 
A.  T.  WATT,  M.A.,  Victoria. 
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Manitoba. 

— President,  JAMES  FISHER,  M.A.,  K.C., 
Winnipeg.  Secretary-Treasurer,  S.  J.  ROTH- 
WELL,  B.A.,  Winnipeg. 

North  West  Territories. 

ALBERTA.— President,  C.  A.  STUART,  B.A., 
LL.B.,  Calgary.  Secretary,  D.  F.  BOYCE, 
B.A  ,  Calgary. 

EDMONTON  AND  THE  PEACE  RIVER  DIS- 
TRICT.—President.  J.  C.  BOWN,  B.A.,  Ed- 
monton. Secretary -Treasurer,  MRS.  E.  T. 
BISHOP,  B.A.,  Edmonton. 

REGINA  AND  THE  ASSINIBOIA  DISTRICT. — 
President,  REV.  J.  J.  PATTERSON,  Regina. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  D.  P.  McCoLL,  B.A., 
Regina. 

*      * 
University  Sermons. 

Last  year's  course  of  University 
Sermons  on  Sunday  afternoons 
proved  to  be  so  well  received  that  a 
second  series  has  been  undertaken 
for  this  year. 

The  first  sermon  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Mott,  President  of  the 
World's  Student  Federation,  on  Oct. 
i8th.  The  second,  on  November  I5th, 
was  by  Mr.  Clayton  S.  Cooper,  Bible 
Secretary  of  the  International 
Y.M.C.A.  The  third  was  deliyered  on 
November  2pth  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
L.  Patton,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  and 
formerly  the  head  of  the  University  of 
Princeton.  The  last  of  the  series  will 
be  given  by  the  Rev.  S.  P.  Rose, 
D.D.,  of  Hamilton,  on  December  I3th, 

*  ** 

Students'  Societies. 

The  programmes  of  the  Depart- 
mental Societies  and  of  their  joint 
Open  Meetings  have  again  been  pub- 
lished in  a  small  pamphlet.  The  Open 
meetings,  seven  in  number,  are  held 
by  the  several  societies  in  turn.  The 
names  of  the  lecturers  on  these  occa- 
sions are: — Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  M.A., 
D.C.L.;  Professor  Baker;  Professor  J. 
C.  McLennan;  Professor  Clark,  of 
Trinity;  Professor  McFadyen,  of 
Knox  College;  Mr.  R.  G.  Murison, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Henry, 
B.A.;  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Robinson,  B.A. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety, on  Friday  evening,  November 
27th,  Professor  Amyot  lectured  on 
"Bacteria  in  the  Disposal  of  Sewage," 
and  Professor  Gingham  on  "  Medical 
Ethics." 


Quebec. 

MONTREAL. — President,  REV.  JOHN  SCKIM- 
GER.  M.A.,  Montreal.  Secretary-Treasurer 
E  H.  COOPER,  B.A.,  Montreal. 


United  States 

CALIFORNIA. — Executive  Committee,  A.  C. 
LAWSON.  Ph.D.,  Berkeley;  J.  W.  HENDER- 
SON, B.A.,  San  Francisco;  S.  J.  MCLEAN, 
B.  A.,  LL.B.,  Leland  Stanford  University. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. — President,  G.  H.  LING, 
Ph.  D.,  New  York.  Secretary -Treasurer,  J. 
A.  MACVANNEL,  Ph.  D.,  New  York. 


The  Allied  Colonial  Universities  Con- 
ference  and   Dinner. 

If  one  must  judge  by  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  Allied  Colonial 
Universities  Conference  which  met  in 
London,  at  Burlington  House,  on  the 
Qth  of  last  July,  the  work  accomp- 
lished does  not  appear  to  be  great.  But 
resolutions  do  not  represent  all  that 
is  effected  by  a  meeting,  and  the  in- 
terest created  in  the  work  of  the 
Colonial  Universities  may  yet  bring 
forth  other  fruit.  The  resolutions 
passed  were  two,  the  first  affirming 
that  "it  is  desirable  that  such  rela- 
tions should  be  established  between 
the  principal  teaching  Universities  of 
the  Empire  as  will  secure  that  special 
or  local  advantages  for  study,  and  in 
particular  for  post-graduate  study  and 
research,  be  made  as  accessible  as 
possible  to  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  King's  Dominions;"  the  second 
deciding  "that  a  Council  be  appointed 
to  promote  these  objects,  and  that 
certain  (twelve)  persons  be  appointed 
a  Committee  for  the  constitution  of 
the  Council." 

The  delegates  specially  appointed 
to  attend  the  Conference  represented 
the  Universities  of  the  British  Isles, 
(13  in  number),  those  of  Canada  (14 
in  number),  of  Australia.  (3),  of  New 
Zealand  d),  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  (i), — every  University  in  the 
British  Empire  with  one  exception, 
had  one  representative  or  more.  The 
University  of  Toronto  had  four: — 
Professor  I.  H.  Cameron.  M.B..  I'i  •• 
fessor  A.  McPhedran,  M.B.,  and 
Professor  R.  A.  Reeve,  B.A.,  M.D., 
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LL.D.,  and  as  representing  Victoria 
University,  the  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton, 
K.C.  Among  the  twenty-five  speakers 
at  the  Conference,  one  was  Professor 
Reeve,  who  worthily  set  forth  the 
aims  and  hopes  of  the  institution  he 
represented,  and  urged  in  moderate 
terms  the  necessitv  for  closer  con- 
nection between  the  universities  of 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Chairman  of  the  morning 
session  was  the  Rieht  Hon.  James 
Bryce,  M.P.,  of  the  afternoon  session, 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona, 
whose  place  was  taken  later  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker,  the  originator  of  the 
Conference.  At  the  Dinner  on  the 
evening  of  July  loth,  the  Chairman 
was  the  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
who  made  a  speech  in  proposing  the 
toast  of  the  evening;  "The  Universi- 
ties of  the  King's  Over-Sea  Do- 
minions." 

The  dinner  was  the  great  feature 
of  the  occasion.  More  than'  400 
guests  were  present.  "The  more  im- 
portant of  the  learned  societies  sent 
their  presidents,  and  the  different  de- 
partments of  State  their  chief  per- 
manent officials.  Every  profession 
was  represented,  and  among  the  com- 
pany were  bishops,  judges,  eminent 
physicians  and  surgeons,  leading 
lawyers,  Royal  Academicians,  men  in 
the  front  rank  of  literature  and 
journalism,  as  well  as  several  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  many  graduates  and  under- 
graduates of  Colonial  universities." 

The  Official  Report  of  the  Confer- 
ence and  Dinner,  from  which  these 
words  are  quoted,  is  to  be  found  in 
The  Empire  Review  of  August. 

*** 


The  Manitoba  Branch  of  the 
Association. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Manitoba 
branch  of  Toronto  Alumni  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  Build- 
ing, at  Winnipeg,  on  the  evening  of 
the  22nd  of  October  last. 

The  Secretary,  in  calling  the  meet- 
ing, sent  out  a  very  large  number  of 
special  circulars,  many  of  them  being 
sent  to  graduates  outside  of  the  city. 


Prior  to  the  meeting  he  heard  from 
a  great  many  of  the  graduates,  mostly 
outside  of  the  city,  all  expressing  the 
greatest  sympathy  with  the  objects 
of  the  Association,  and  many  of  them 
remitting  their  membership  fees.  The 
meeting  itself,  while  not  largely  at- 
tended, was  enthusiastic.  The  com- 
mittee apointed  at  the  former  meet- 
ing to  nominate  three  vice-presidents 
and  a  council  of  five,  brought  in  their 
report,  which  was  adopted,  and  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  nominated: 
Vice-president  for  Winnipeg,  Mr. 
Justice  Perdue,  B.A.  '73;  Vice-presi- 
dent for  Brandon,  Mr.  J.  F.  Kilgour, 
B.A.  '93;  Vice-president  for  Portage 
la  Prairie,  Mr.  Arthur  Meighen,  B.A. 
'96;  Council,  Mr.  N.  P.  Buckingham^ 
B.A.  '88,  Boissevain;  the  Hon.  J,  D. 
Cameron,  B.A.  '79,  Winnipeg;  Dr.  R. 
J.  Jones,  M.B.  '78,  Winnipeg;  Rev. 
Professor  Baird,  B.A.  '77,  Winnipeg; 
and  William  McBride,  B.A.  '79,  M.A., 
Winnipeg.  These,  with  Dr.  J.  H.  O'- 
Donnell,  M.D.  '61,  Hon-President; 
Mr.  Jas.  Fisher,  K.C,  B.A.,  '62,  M.A., 
President;  and  Mr.  S.  J.  Rothwell, 
B.A.,  '91,  Secretary-Treasurer,  are  the 
officers  of  the  Association. 

The  President,  Mr.  James  Fisher, 
K.C.,  made  a  very  interesting  address, 
touching  chiefly  upon  the  objects  of 
the  Association,  and  the  benefit's  to 
accrue  therefrom.  The  Hon..  J.  D. 
Cameron,  and  the  Rev.  Prof.  Baird 
also  spoke,  touching  upon  the  objects 
of  the  Association,  and  also  upon  the 
proposed  establishment  of  a  Uni- 
versity in  the  North-West  Territories, 
pointing  out  in  what  respects  an  As- 
sociation such  as  this  could  be  of  as- 
sistance in  the  matter. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  McMillan  also  made 
some  remarks  and  pointed  out  the  ad- 
visability of  having  an  annual  re- 
union of  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  suggested  further,  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  hold  an  annual 
dinner.  Although  no  resolution  was 
passed  regarding  this  proposal,  the 
members  present  seemed  to  regard  it 
with  favour. 

In  adjourning,  no  date  was  fixed 
for  a  future  meeting,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  second  meeting  will  be 
held  before  very  long,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  larger  attendance  of  the  mem- 
bers will  be  secured.' 

S.   J.    ROTHWELL,    SEC, 
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The    New    Arithmetic. 

There  is  no  subject  taught  in 
secondary  schools,  not  even  excepting 
science,  in  which  more  radical  changes 
are  being  proposed  at  the  present 
time  than  in  mathematics.  Great 
Britain  has  practically  discarded 
Euclid  as  a  text  book  in  Geometry, 
and  is  making  great  efforts  to  corre- 
late the  various  branches  of  mathe- 
matics in  secondary  schools.  These 
different  departments  of  mathematics 
are  considered  more  as  tools  by  which 
results  may  be  attained  than  as  ends 
in  themselves,  and  a  greater  freedom 
in  their  use  is  allowed. 

Professor  A.  T.  De  Lury,  in  his 
"Arithmetic  for  High  Schools,"  has 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  modern 
tendency,  and  has  produced  a  book  to 
a  large  extent  free  from  those 
problems  which  are  more  easily  solved 
by  algebraic  than  by  arithmetical 
methods.  He  has  introduced  logar- 
ithms, a  novelty  in  arithmetical  work 
in  this  Province.  He  has  also  a 
chapter  on  Series,  introductory  to  the 
study  of  Annuities.  Tables  of  five- 
figure  logarithms,  and  interest-tables 
at  various  rates,  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  book.  Professor  De  Lury 
does  not  merely  present  a  collection 
of  problems,  but  also  in  a  very  lucid 
and  concise  way  treats  of  the  theory 
of  arithmetic  and  mensuration.  In 
appearance,  the  book  is  attractive,  the 
type  large,  and  the  diagrams  clear. 
The  problems  and  examples  are  such 
as  can  readily  be  solved  by  the  aver- 
age student,  and  questions  have  been 
avoided  which  the  unsophisticated 
might  regard  as: 

'.  .  .  Tricks  to  show  the  stretch  of  human[brain, 
Mere  curious  pleasure  or  ingenious  pain." 

Altogether,  the  book  is  along  the 
right  lines,  and  an  admirable  one  for 
University  matriculation  candidates; 
but  it  is  open  to  the  objection  of  be- 
ing too  concise  for  the  use  of  candi- 
dates for  teachers'  certificates.  When 
it  is  considered  that  it  is  designed  to 
provide  a  three  years'  course  in  High 
Schools,  and  that  the  Public  Schools 
cover  a  certain  amount  of  this  work 
prior  to  the  entrance  examination,  it 
is  perhaps  a  matter  for  regret  that 
Professor  De  Lury  did  not  introduce 
more  material,  and  that  some  of  it 
was  not  more  difficult. 


Obituary. 

—  Mr.  George  Young,  B.A.  '62,  M.A. 
'66,  died  at  Trenton,  on  the  nth  of 
November.  He  had  spent  many 
years  in  the  town,  where  he  was  for 
forty  years  the  proprietor  and  editor 
of  The  Trenton  Courier,  founded  by 
himself  soon  after  he  left  the  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Young  had  held  many 
positions  of  influence,  and  was  always 
prominent  in  educational  and  munici- 
pal work. 

—Mr.  Arthur  Allin,  B.A.  '92,  Ph.D. 
(Berlin1),  whose  death  occurre'd  at 
Boulder,  Col.,  on  November  I7th,  was 
a  student  in  Victoria  College  while  an 
undergraduate.  Later  he  held  a  Fel- 
lowship in  Clark  University,  Mass., 
took  his  doctor's  degree  in  Germany, 
and  was  professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Pedagogy  in  the  University  of 
Colorado  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


Honorary  Degrees. 

Since  the  last  regular  Commence- 
ment in  June,  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto has  conferred  the  degree  of 
LL.D  (Honoris  Causa),  on  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen:  On  August  29th,  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona  and 
Mount  Royal,  P.C.,  LL.D.,  G.C.M.G., 
High  Commissioner  for  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  On  October  2nd,  William 
Williams  Keen,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Surgery,  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College,  Philadelphia;  William 
Henry  Welch,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Pathology  in  Johns  Hop- 
kins University;  William  Osier,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Russell 
Henry  Chittenden,  'Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Physiological  Chemistry  in  Yale 
University;  Charles  S.  Sherrington, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Holt,  Professor  of 
Physiology,  University  of  Liverpool; 
In  Absentia.—  Henry  Pickering  Row- 
ditch,  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

*** 

Recent  Graduates. 

T'  following  is  a  list  of  those  who 
have  been  admitted  to  degrees  in  the 
University  since  the  publication  of 
the  last  lists: 

Bachelors  of  Arts:  —  D.  McK.  For- 
rester, A.  H.  McLeod,  J.  C.  Ross. 
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Bachelor  of  Applied  Science:  —  F. 
L.  Langmuir. 

Bachelors  of  Medicine:—  J.  W. 
Cook,  D.  Evans,  W.  S.  Fawns,  C.  H. 
Gilmour,  R.  Hacking,  R.  B.  Harris, 
L.  R.  N.  Hess,  C.  F.  A.  Locke,  C. 
M.  Mackay,  N.  F.  Sutton,  D.  M. 
Sutherland,  A.  L.  W.  Webb. 

Doctors  of  Dental  Surgery:—  S.  M. 
Edwards,  C.  O.  Fallis,  G.  F.  Gilroy, 
J.  R.  Hand,  H.  A.  Nesbitt,  G.  W.  K. 
Noble,  J.  A.  Thompson,  H.  B.  Ward. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy:—  W.  E. 
Taylor. 


General  Notes. 

—  It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  many 
friends  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  to  find 
that  his  services  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, of,  peace,  and  of  intellectual 
liberty  and  freedom  of  speech,  are 
appreciated  while  he  is  still  among 
us. 

One  of  the  most  appropriate 
tributes  to  his  memory  is  the  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Cornell  University,  at  a  meeting 
early  in  November,  in  the  following 
terms:  — 

"That  in  grateful  recognition  of 
the  illustrious  service  rendered  by 
Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  to  our  nation, 
particularly  by  his  defence  of  the 
cause  of  American  union  and  liberty 
in  Great  Britain  during  the  period  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  also  to  this  uni- 
versity, which,  beginning  with  its 
foundation,  he  has  honoured  by  the  ac- 
ceptance (while  declining  compensa-' 
tion),  of  appointments  as  professor 
and  lecturer,  and  "."which,  besides,  he 
has  made  the  object  of  gifts  of  great 
value  to  scholars,  the  trustees  ordain 
that  the  new  hall  for  the  College  of 
Arts,  of  whose  faculty  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  is  still  Professor  Emeritus,  be 
designated,  and  it  is  hereby  desig- 
nated the  Goldwin  Smith  Hall." 

It  was  in  1868,  shortly  after  the 
opening  of  the  University,  that  Mr. 
Smith  became  connected  with  it,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  first  President, 
Mr.  Andrew  White.  He  was  one  of  ten 
non-resident  lecturers,  most,  if  not 
all,  of  whom  are  now  passed  away. 
Among  them  were  James  Russell 
Lowell,  Bayard  Taylor,  Agassiz,  and 
William  Curtis.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
lectured  regularly  on  History  for  two 


years;  and  ever  since  his  removal  to 
Canada,  he  has  continued  to  revisit 
Cornell  frequently  and  to  give  ad- 
dresses and  lectures  there. 

Our  own  University,  also,  has  every 
reason  to  remember  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  with  the  deepest  gratitude,  not 
only  for  his  munificent  gifts  to  the 
Library  and  the  Convocation  Hall 
Fund,  but  for  the  kind  interest  he  has 
always  taken  in  our  work,  and  the 
hearty  moral  support  and  encourage- 
ment he  has  always  been  so  ready  to 
give. 

—On  October  25th,  the  Upper 
School,  at  Ridley  College,  St. 
Catharines,  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire, — fortunately  without  loss  of  life, 
or  serious  injury,  among  the  sixty  or 
seventy  boys  in  the  school. 

The  classes  were  resumed  in 
three  days.  But  the  rebuilding  of 
the  school  requires  immediate  effort 
on  the  part  of  its  friends.  The  Di- 
rectors have  consequently  issued  a 
circular  asking  for  subscriptions,  and 
offering  to  secure  by  bonds  upon  the 
College  property  those  who  will  ad- 
vance the  money.  Further  informa- 
tion may  be  had  from  the  Principal, 
the  Rev.  T.  O.  Miller,  or  from  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Mr.  J.  Herbert  Mason. 

—In  addition  to  the  recent  decree 
which  admits  as  a  senior  student  at 
Oxford  a  student  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  who  has  obtained  first  or 
second-class  honours  in  the  third  or 
fourth  year  of  the  Arts  course,  the 
Convocation  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford has  further  decreed  that  one  who 
passes  the  examination  in  Greek  of 
the  second,  third  or  fourth  year,  shall 
be  regarded  as  having  satisfied  the 
Oxford  requirements  in  Greek  for  all 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts* 

— It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  call 
attention  to  the  abolition  of  the  fee 
which,  for  a  few  years  past,  has  been 
required  by  the  University  and  col- 
leges in  payment  of  the  local  lectures 
given  by  the  members  of  the  faculties. 
For  this  academic  year,  no  charge 
will  be  made  beyond  the  payment  of 
the  travelling  expenses  of  the  lectur- 
ers; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fee 
may  not  be  restored,  although  it  is 
true  that  the  University  Library  and 
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her  deserving  claims  will  miss  the 
revenues  that  were  received  from 
this  source. 

-Mr.  W.  A.  R.  Kerr,  whose  article 
Post-graduate  ITor/c  in  Paris  appears 
in  this  number,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
year  1899,  with  M.A.  in  1901.  On 
leaving  the  University  he  became  a 
master  in  Upper  Canada  College, 
where  he  remained  till  1901.  He  then 
went  to  Harvard  for  advanced  work, 
and  from  there  to  Paris,  where  he 
spent  the  year  1902-1903  as  a  student 
of  Romance  Languages.  This  year 
he  is  again  at  Harvard,  preparing  for 
his  doctor's  degree.  Mr.  Kerr  was 
the  Editor  of  The  Varsity  for  part  of 
the  year  1898-1899. 

—The  University  of  Toronto  will 
hold  examinations  in  Music  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Those  in  Theory  at  local 
centres  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Dec. 
29th;  and  the  Practical  Examinations, 
exclusively  at  the  University  Main 
Building,  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, December  3Oth  and  3ist.  The 
local  centres  this  year  are,  Burk's 
Falls,  Hamilton,  London,  Ottawa, 
Seaforth,  St.  Thomas,  Toronto. 

— The  Tennyson  Club,  which  met 
last  winter  in  Victoria  College,  will  this 
year  meet  in  Annesley  Hall,  the  new 
women's  residence.  The  first  meeting 
will  be  held  on  Thursday,  December 
loth,  when  Professor  Alexander  will 
lecture  on  In  Memoriam. 

— In  issuing  a  circular  to  the 
branches  of  the  Alumni  Association 
in  Canada,  suggesting  the  establish- 
ment of  scholarships  tenable  in  the 
University,  and  restricted  to  students 
who  come  from  the  particular  dis- 
tricts occupied  by  the  various 
branches,  Professor  Alfred  Baker 
has,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  set  on  foot  a 
movement  which  may  have  important 
results.  The  reasons  which  are  urged 
for  the  establishment  of  these  local 
scholarships  are  such  as  will  surely 
commend  themselves  to  the  Alumni. 
Local  interest  in  the  scholarship,  the 
student,  and  the  University  should 
naturally  result  from  retaining  in 
each  local  branch  the  exclusive  dis- 
posal of  the  money  contributed  there 
for  this  purpose.  This  is  perhaps 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  our  attempts  at  decentrali- 
sation. 


—On  Saturday,  November  28th,  the 
Ontario    Gazette    publicly    and    officially 
proclaimed  the  federation  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Trinity   College  and  Tor- 
'onto.         The    agreement    determining 
the  basis  of  federation  provides  for  a 
definite     separation     of    the     revenues 
and  expenses  of  the  University  from 
those   of   University    College;   for  the 
procedure   to   be   observed  in   case  of 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Government' 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  revenues 
in  any  given  year;  for  the  regulation 
of  fees;   for  the  application  of  Theo- 
logical   Options;    for    the    duplication 
of  University  lectures  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege,   the    procedure    in    case    of    dis- 
pute, and  the  payment  of  such  duplica- 
tion   by    the    Government    as    a    per- 
manent  charge;    for   the   transference 
of  two  professors  and  a  lecturer  from 
the    staff   of   Trinity    College    to    that 
of  the  University;   for  the  gratuitous 
allotment    of    a    site    in    the    Queen's 
Park  for  a  building  to  be  used  by  the 
students    of    the    college,    and    in    the 
meantime,  for  their  free  use  of  rooms 
in  the   University  until  such  a  build- 
ing  is   erected;   for   the   admission   of 
graduates  of  the  College  to  the  status 
of  University  graduates;   for  the   ap- 
pointment  of  examiners   by   the   Col- 
lege;   for    the    amalgamation    of    the 
Faculties   of    Medicine,    and    the    con- 
ditions governing  it;  for  common  ac- 
tion in  urging  the  Government:  (i)  to 
extinguish  the  charter  of  the  Toronto 
School  of  Medicine,  and  to  refuse  in- 
corporation   to    any    other    school    of 
medicine;   (2)  to  require  the  hospitals 
of    Toronto    which    receive    Govern- 
ment      aid     to     afford     facilities     for 
clinical  teaching;   (3)  to  endow  chairs 
of    Sanitary    Science    and    Preventive 
Medicine. 

The  Proclamation  is  dated  Novem- 
ber i8th,  1903. 

— The  Women's  Residence  Associa- 
tion of  University  College  was  able 
to  present  a  very  encouraging  report 
at  the  meeting  on  November  nth, 
showing  collections  to  the  amount  of 
$6,500,  besides  the  four  townships, 
valued  at  $96,000,  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  set  aside  as  a  source  of  in- 
come for  the  Association.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  in  his  address 
suggested  a  site  on  Bloor  Street  as 
the  most  suitable  to  the  new  resi- 
dence. 
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Publications     by     Alumni,     including 
Members  of  the  Faculties. 

(Continued.) 

F.  B.  Allan,  B.A.,  Ph.D.— Lecturer 
in  Chemistry,  (Tor.),  (i)  (In  col- 
laboration with  J.  S.  Delury).  "The 
Basic  Oxalates  of  Bismuth,"  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
Vol.  XXV.,  July,  1903;  also  as  a  re- 
.print  among  the  Papers  from  the 
'Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

(2)  In  collaboration  with  T.  A.  Phil- 
lips.    A  New  Double  Oxalate  of  Bis- 
muth   and    Potassium,    Ibid.;    also,    a 
reprint  as  above. 

(3)  A     New    Double     Oxalate     of 
Bismuth  and  Ammonium,  Ibid.;  also, 
a  reprint  as  above. 

Alfred  Baker,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  (Tor.) — "Elementary 
Plane  Geometry — Inductive  and  De- 
ductive," Toronto:  The  W.  J.  Gage 
Co.,  1903. 

H.  Rushton  Fairclough,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Professor  in  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, California.  "The  Choral 
Side  of  Antigone,"  in  the  Account  of 
the  Presentation  of  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles,  at  the  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  April  i/th  and  igth, 
1902. 

f  To  be  Continued  in  January  Issue. ) 

pi.** 

Personals. 

[An  importantvpart  of  the  work  of  the  Alumni 
Association  is  to  keep  a  card  register  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  all  the  Faculties. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  the  information  about  gradu- 
ates should  be  of  the  most  recent  date  possible.  The 
Secretary  will  ther  fore  be  greatly  obliged  if  the 
Alumni  will  send  in  any  items  of  news  which  mav 
come  to  their  notice  regarding  their  fellow-grad  ates. 
The  information  th  is  supplied  will  n  ^t  only  be  pub- 
lished m  "  THE  MONTHLY,"  but  also  methodical  y 
preserved  for  further  use.] 

—Mr.  A.  E.  Lang,  (B.A.  '89,  M.A. 
02,)  Associate  Professor  in  Victoria 
University,  has  removed  from  Prince 
Arthur  Avenue  to  104  Spadina  Road. 

—Mr.  W.  G.  Harrison,  B.A.  'oo,  has 
removed  from  Dawson  to  Moscow, 
Idaho,  and  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed Registrar  of  the  University 
of  Idaho. 

—The  Rev.  W.  E.  Taylor,  B.A.  '01, 
M.A.  '02,  Ph.D.  '03,  has  been  ap- 


pointed to  the  chair  of  Apologetics 
and  Old  Testament  History  in 
Wycliffe  College. 

—Mr.  J.  H.  Wallace,  B.A.  '03,  has 
been  awarded  the  Ramsay  Scholar- 
ship in  Political  Science  for  his  essay 
on  The  History  of  Provincial  Revenues 
since  Confederation. 

—Mr.  W.  R.  Lang,  D.Sc.,  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry,  has  recently  been 
made  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Chemistry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

—Mr.  D.  A.  Sinclair,  B.A.  '09,  M.A. 
'oo,  M.B.  '03,  has  given  up  his  work 
on  the  staff  of  "The  World"  and  has 
gone  to  London,  England,  to  con- 
tinue his  study  of  medicine. 

—Mr.  G.  C.  Sellery,  B.A.  '97,  Ph.D., 
whose  marriage  to  Miss  Mabel  Bapty, 
B.A.  '97,  was  noticed  in  our  last  num- 
ber, is  now  at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

—Mr.  Oskar  Klotz,  M.B.  '02,  form- 
erly Medical  Superintendent  of  the 
Ottawa  Civic  Hospital,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Fellow  in  Pathology  at  Mc- 
Gill  University. 

—Mr.  K.  C.  Campbell,  D.D.S.  '01, 
and  Mr.  W.  D.  N.  Moore,  D.D.S.  '03, 
have  been  appointed  Demonstrators 
in  the  department  of  Operative 
Dentistry  in  the  Chicago  College  of 
Dental  Surgery. 

— Miss  Mary  Ard.  MacKenzie,  B.A. 
'92,  of  the  Margaret  Pittsburg  General 
Hospital,  Concord,  N.H.,  will  take 
up,  on  January  ist,  the  work  of  her 
new  post  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Nurses. 

— Mr.  William  Graham  Browne, 
B.A.  '98,  who  spent  some  time  in  the 
service  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  Montreal  branch  of  the 
Sovereign  Bank. 

—Mr.  Maitland  C.  Boswell,  B.A.Sc. 
'01,  is  taking  post-graduate  work  at 
the  Cornell  University,  where  he  has 
been  appointed  Assistant  in  Organic 
Chemistry.  (38  Fall  Creek  Drive, 
Ithaca,  N.Y.) 

—Mr.  William  Dale,  B.A.  '71,  M.A. 
'73,  has  begun  for  this  year  his  special 
course  of  lectures  in  History  and 
Economics  at  McMaster  University. 
They  will  be  continued  till  the  end 
of  February. 
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-The  Rev.  D.  J.  Davidson,  B.A. 
'01,  was  ordained  at  Stratford  on 
October  27th,  as  missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  Central 
India,  where  he  will  specially  repre- 
sent Knox  Church,  Stanford. 

—Mr.  G.  F.  Kay,  B.A.  'oo,  M.A. 
'02,  Fellow  in  Geology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  spent  part  of  the 
summer  in  surveying  the  Abittibi 
district  for  the  Department  of  Crown 
Lands. 

—The  Rev.  F.  E.  Mallott,  B.A.  '99, 
who  was  a  very  active  member  of  the 
Alumni  Association  in  the  County  of 
Huron,  has  been  transferred  from 
Kippen  to  Victoria  Avenue  Methodist 
Church,  Chatham,  Ont. 

—The  following  graduates  are  at 
present  students  at  Knox  College, 
Toronto: — Mr.  G.  F.  N.  Atkinson, 
B.A.  '01 ;  Mr.  W.  W.  McLaren,  B.A. 
'01;  Mr.  R.  B.  Cochrane,  B.A.  '02; 
Mr.  A.  H.  McLeod,  B.A.  '03;  Mr.  J. 
C.  Ross,  B.A.  '03. 

—Mr.  G.  Ewart  Wilson,  M.B.  '03, 
who  was  one  of  the  House  Surgeons 
at  Grace  Hospital,  Toronto,  and  was 
awarded  the  George  Brown  Memorial 
Scholarship  in  Medical  Science,  is 
now  pursuing  original  investigation 
in  the  University  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

—Mr.  John  McFadzean,  M.D.,  CM., 
(V.)  '92,  who  is  now  at  Del  Norte, 
Colorado,  has  written  to  the  President 
to  express  his  interest  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  his  desire  to  be  informed 
of  what  is  taking  place  in  University 
circles. 

— Mr.  E.  M.  Wilcox,  '01,  recently 
engaged  in  the  financial  department 
of  the  New  York  Evening  News, 
is  now  on  the  staff  of  The  News  of 
Toronto.  Mr.  Wilcox  was  at  one 
time  Editor  of  The  Varsity,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Undergraduate  Union. 

—Mr.  George  H.  Locke,  (B.A.  '03, 
M.A.  '96,  B.  Paed.  '96)  Associate 
Professor  of  Education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  has  kindly  sent 
us  several  numbers  of  The  School 
Review,  an  important  and  handsome 
publication  of  which  Mr.  Locke  is 
the  editor. 

—Mr.  H.  A.  Little,  B.A.  '94,  LL-B. 
'96,  barrister,  of  Woodstock,  Ont., 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Dominion 


Government  as  a  delegate  to  inquire 
into  and  settle  the  claims  of  Canadian 
sealers  against  Russia  for  the  seizure 
of  their  vessels.  He  will  go  to  Lon- 
don to  meet  the  Russian  delegate  in 
January  next. 

—Mr.  H.  H.  Smith,  who  recently 
came  to  take  charge  of  the  Science 
Department  in  the  newly  founded 
High  School  at  East  Toronto,  and 
who  was  soon  after  appointed  Junior 
Science  Master  in  the  Jarvis  Street 
Collegiate  Institute,  has  now  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  the  latter  appoint- 
ment. 

-The  Rev.  C.  E.  Thomson,  of  St. 
Mark's  Church,  Carleton  West,  whose 
death  is  elsewhere  noted,  was  born 
at  Kingston  in  1832,  and  was  one  of 
the  students  who  attended  Trinity 
University  immediately  after  its  foun- 
dation. Before  occupying  his  last 
charge,  he  had  been  rector  at  Flora, 
Hamilton  and  Weston. 

—In  the  announcement  of  the  new 
girls'  school,  recently  established 
under  the  name  of  Branksome  Hall, 
we  notice  that  the  names  of  two  of 
our  graduates  appear:  Miss  M.  A. 
Macdonald,  B.A.  '02,  and  Miss  Helen 
McMurchy,  M.B.  'oo,  M.D.  '01,  the 
latter  as  Consulting  Physician  and 
Lecturer  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

— In  the  list  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
School  of  Practical  Science  given  in 
our  last  number,  there  were  some  in- 
accuracies. 'The  two  Fellows  in 
Chemistry  are  Mr.  E.  G.  R.  Ardagh, 
and  Mr.  C.  G.  Williams.  The  Fellow 
in  Mechanical  Engineering  is  Mr. 
Silas  B.  Wass,  and  the  Fellow  in 
Mining  Engineering  is  Mr.  J.  G.  Mc- 
Millan. 

—Mr.  F.  D.  Davis,  (B.A.  '92),  in- 
forms us  that  a  branch  of  the  Alumni 
Association  was  organized  at  Wind- 
sor, Ont.,  on  November  5th.  The 
Rev.  J.  C.  Tolmie,  B.A.  '85,  is  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  J.  H.  Rodd,  B.A.  '89, 
LL.B.  '92,  is  Secretary.  The  other 
offices  are  divided  among  graduates 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  County 
of  Essex,  and  from  Detroit. 

— The  Rev.  Wm.  Gladstone  Watson, 
B.A.  '91,  B.D.,  formerly  of  Thessalon, 
is  now  a  professor  in  the  Theological 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Mount 
Allison  College,  Sackville,  N.B.  Mr. 
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Watson  took  his  theological  course  in 
Victoria  University,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1898.  He  is  a  brother  of  the 
late  James  Archer  Watson,  M.D.,  who 
lost  his  life  by  accident  in  1901. 

— Mr.  McGregor  Young,  Profes- 
sor of  Constitutional  and  Interna- 
tional Law,  delivered  an  address  be- 
fore the  Canadian  Club,  of  Ottawa,  at 
its  inaugural  dinner,  on  November 
loth,  on  the  subject  of  the  Munroe 
Doctrine.  In  replying,  to  the  vote 
of  thanks,  he  took  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  desirability  of  employing 
Canadians  in  the  Diplomatic  Service. 
—The  Rev.  H.  P.  Plumptre,  M.A. 
(Oxon),  Professor  of  Liturgies, 
Homiletics  an.d  Pastoral  Theology  in 
Wycliffe  College,  and  Dean  of  the 
Residence,  has  resigned  his  post  to 
accept  the  Assistant  Rectorship  of 
St.  George's,  Montreal.  Professor 
Plumptre  will  be  succeeded  in  the  pro- 
fessorship by  the  Rev.  T.  R.  O'Meara, 
for  many  years  the  Financial  Secre- 
tary of  the  College,  and  curate  of 
Trinity  Church,  King  Street  East. 

— By  the  kindness  of  Miss  L.  B. 
Johnson,  we  are  able  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  our  graduates  who  are 
now  in  attendance  at  the  Ontario 
Normal  College,  Hamilton: — Mr.  I. 
G.  Luke,  B.A.  '03,  Mr.  G.  A.  Robert- 
son, B.A.  '03,  Mr.  W.  N.  Sexsmith, 
B.A.  '03,  Mr.  W.  L.  Sprung,  B.A.  '03, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Watson,  B.A.  '03;  Miss  S 
Bristol,  B.A.  '03,  (Vic.);  Miss  E. 
Campbell,  B.A.  '03,  (Vic.);  Miss  F. 
M.  Eby,  B.A-  '03,  (Vic.);  Miss  T.  G. 
Fortner,  B.A.  '03;  Miss  E.  M.  K. 
Glass,  B.A.  '03;  Miss  L.  B.  Johnson, 
B.A.  '03;  Miss  M.  Laing,  B.A.  'oo; 
Miss  E.  McLean,  B.A.  '02,  (Vic)- 
Miss  E.  G.  Rae,  B.A.  '03;  Miss  L  P 
Smith,  B.A.  '03,  (Vic.);  Miss  C.  S 
Wegg,  B.A.  'oo;  Miss  M.  A.  Wilson 
B.A.  '03. 

—The  attractive  little  book  of 
seventy  pages,  with  twenty  handsome 
photographic  illustrations,  which  has 
been  issued  to  commemorate  the 
presentation  of  the  Antigone,  in  the 
original  Greek,  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity m  April  of  last  year,  is  chiefly 
composed  of  two  articles,  by  Stan- 
ford Classical  professors:— Mr.  A  T 
Murray  makes  a  dramatic  study  of 
the  Antigone,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Fair- 
clough,  whose  article  consumes  by 


far  the  larger  part  of  the  book, 
writes  an  interesting  discussion  of 
"The  Choral  Side  of  Antigone."  It 
is  worth  remarking  that  not  only 
did  Mr.  P^airclough  adapt  to  the 
Greek  the  choral  music  which  Men- 
delssohn composed  for  the  play  in 
1841;  but  he  also  took  the  part  of 
the  Coryphaeus  in  the  representa- 
tions.  To  anyone  who  has  seen  the 
representations  of  the  Antigone  given 
in  our  own  University,  the  illustra- 
tions showing  the  stage  arrange- 
ments and  the  grouping  of  the 
Chorus  at  Stanford  University  have 
a  very  familiar  appearance. 


Marriages. 

On  August  nth,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
\  J.  Thorp  Blyth,  B.A.  '94,  to  Miss 
Isabelle  Evans  Thomson. 

On  October  i8th,  at  High  River, 
Alta.,  G.  Douglas  Stanley,  M.B.  '01, 
to  Miss  Annie  Colvin,  of  Hamilton, 
Ont. 

On  October  3ist,  Mr.  Eugene  Mas- 
son,  Instructor  in  French  in  Victoria 
University,  to  Miss  Cordelia  De  La 
Plante,  of  Peterborough,  Ont. 

On  November  3rd,  at  Hamilton, 
Ont,  Douglas  G.  Mcllwraith,  M.B. 
'01,  to  Miss  Ida  Howard,  of  Hamilton. 

On  November  4th,  at  Toronto,  the 
Rev.  S.  T.  Martin,  B.A.  'oo,  M.A.  '01, 
of  Streetsville,  to  Miss  Olive  Page, 
of  Toronto. 

On  November  nth,  at  Barrie,  Ont., 
Charles  H.  R.  Clark,  D.D.S.  '99,  to 
Miss  Helen  Caldwell,  of  Barrie. 

Deaths. 

On  November  ist,  at  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  John  Herbert  Trout,  B.A.  '97, 
M.B.  'oo,  late  of  Toronto. 

On  November  .  I5th,  at  Toronto 
Junction,  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Thomson, 
M.A.,  rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Carlton  West,  and  one  of  the  first 
graduating  class  of  Trinity  Uni- 
versity. 

On  November  I7th,  at  Boulder, 
Col.,  Arthur  Allin,  B.A.  '92,  (Ph.D.), 
of  the  University  of  Colorado. 

On  November  3oth,  at  Ottawa, 
George  Elliott  Casey,  B.A.  '71,  form- 
erly a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  Canada. 
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THE  DUTY  OF  THE  PROVINCE  TO  THE  PROVINCIAL 

UNIVERSITY. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  CANADIAN  CLUB,  DECEMBER  21,  1903,  BY  W.  T. 
WHITE,  B.A.,  GENERAL  MANAGER  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
TRUST  COMPANY,  TORONTO. 

ALTHOUGH  I  know  the  Canadian  Club  is  always  willing  to 
give  a  hearing  to  any  worthy  cause,  I  am  grateful  for  being 
permitted  to  bring  before  you  the  subject  of  higher  education  in 
this  Province,  because  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  this  is  a 
matter  which  concerns  not  the  many,  but  the  few,  the  individual, 
rather  than  the  State,  and  that  is  of  theoretical  and  not  of  prac- 
tical importance. 

Gentlemen,  if  this  were  so,  I  should  have  a  different  topic 
for  my  address  to  you  to-day.  To  enlist  the  svmpathetic  consid- 
eration of  business  men,  to  commend  to  their  judgment  the  larire 
public  expenditure  necessary  for  its  requirements,  university 
education  must  be  prepared  to  approve  itself  of  high  practical 
utility  in  our  economic,  social  or  political  system,  must  make  its 
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demands  as  of  right,  vindicate  its  claims  upon  the  just  basis  of 
consideration  received,  and  be  ready  to  show  that  the  State  can 
only  neglect  its  interests  at  the  risk  of  serious  injury  to  her  own. 
*  In  dealing  with  this  question  of  utility,  I  shall  touch  but 
lightly  upon  that  great  body  of  scientific  principles,  of  ordered 
knowledge,  so  serviceable  to  mankind  in  every  field  of  action,  and 
which  is  the  direct  inheritance  from  the  schools.  What  store  of 
actual  wealth  could  be  weighed  in  the  balance  against  the 
material,  economic  importance  of  the  sciences  of  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry  and  mineralogy?  But  the  great  discoveries  in 
these  departments  belong  to  the  past.  We  accept  them  as  a 
matter  of  course,  careless  of  their  origin,  so  long  as  we  enjoy 
their  advantages.  No  argument  can  be  drawn  from  them  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  impress  the  duty  of  the  hour  with  regard  to 
higher  education.  They  but  suggest  that  possibly  to-day  behind 
college  walls  experiments  may  be  going  on  fraught  with  great 
practical  consequences  to  the  race. 

But  it  is  something  which  we  all,  as  business  men,  can  under- 
stand and  admit  as  fair  argument,  that  this  Province  has  many 
manufacturing  enterprises  requiring  the  highest  technical  skill 
for  their  successful  conduct ;  that  it  is  rich  in  mines,  awaiting  only 
the  touch  of  improved  scientific  process  and  expert  management; 
that  our  dairy  product  has  risen  by  leaps  and  bounds  through  the 
laboratory  and  its  research  and  its  methods ;  that  the  waste  and 
offal  of  our  packing-houses  have  been  transformed  into  valuable 
bye-products  by  the  skilful  alchemy  of  university-trained  men. 
Does  this  mean  nothing  in  an  economic  and  practical  sense? 
Germany  has  added  millions  upon  millions  to  her  annual  pro- 
duction of  wealth  through  her  recent  discoveries  or  application 
of  discoveries,  in  chemistry.  Technical  instruction  has  become 
the  glory  pf  university  education  in  the  United  States.  England 
is  even  now  endeavouring  by  lavish  and  profuse  outpouring  of 
money  for  scientific  training  to  regain  her  lost  ground.  With 
these  intensely  practical  nations  taking  the  lead,  it  seems  super- 
fluous to  ask  whether  this  Province  owes  any  duty,  shall  I  say  to 
the  university,  or  to  itself,  to  see  that  higher  education,  on  its 
scientific  side,  at  least,  is  properly  maintained? 

But,  it    may  be    said,  the  University  should    have    adequate 

support  upon  its  scientific  and  technical  side,  but  what  as  to  its 

Arts  side,  with    hundreds  of    students    engaged  in  the    study  of 

classics,   mathematics,  mental    and    moral  philosophy,   moderns, 

literature,  economics  and  history?     Why  should  the  Province  go 

to  any  large  expense  in  supporting  these  departments  of  learning? 

t  what  practical  value  to  the  State  is  liberal  education'    Are  we 

not  turning  out  too  many  graduates,  many  of   whom    would  be 

they  had  never    seen  the  inside  of   a  college  ?     Are 

^^"fV1161?'  "i10'  havinS  had  no  other  advantages  than  those 

afforded   by  the  Public  Schools,  or  the  Hi-h    Schools  at  best,  in 
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the  matter  of  their  knowledge,  in  culture  and  refinement,  in 
mental  strength  and  precision  of  thought  and  information,  equal 
or  surpass  the  best  products  of  university  training? 

Let  it  be  at  once  admitted  that  there  are  such  men,  who,  by 
great  natural  endowment,  force  of  character,  desire  for  infor- 
mation or  insatiate  love  of  learning,  have  not  suffered  themselves 
to  rest  until  possessed  of  all  or  a  fair  share  of  the  knowledge 
imparted  in  university  courses,  and  are  entitled  to  take  rank 
among  their  fellows  as  highly  educated  men.  This,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  no  argument  against  methodic  university  education.  It 
only  means  that  some  men,  hindered  from  crossing  by  the  bridge, 
have  had  strength  enough  to  breast  the  stream.  And  it  should 
be  remembered  that  not  every  good  man  can  swim.  These  men 
are  really  the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule,  and  I  have  noticed 
that  they  invariably  give  their  sons,  if  at  all  possible,  the  advan- 
tages of  a  university  training.  Let  it  also  be  admitted  that  there 
are  many  graduates  to  whom  the  college  training  has  been  a 
positive  damage.  The  fact  remains  that  for  the  best  students, 
for  the  "plus"  men,  as  they  have  been  called,  for  those  of  great 
natural  capacity  and  sincere  love  of  learning,  no  course  of  training 
yet  devised  by  man  is  quite  the  equal  of  a  university  course  in 
Arts,  under  proper  instructors,  for  enlightening  the  mind, 
strengthening  its  faculties,  and  developing  its  powers.  Such  an 
education,  conscientiously  pursued,  teaches  to  think  with  pre- 
cision and  with  power  and  confers  the  great  boon  of  concen- 
tration and  right  method  so  essential  in  dealing  with  the  practical 
and  difficult  problems  of  after  life.  The  positive  knowledge 
acquired  is  large,  and  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  broadening  and 
liberalising  influence  upon  those  that  receive  it.  History,  litera- 
ture, metaphysics,  they  all  cultivate,  expand  and  refine  the  human 
mind.  It  is  from  the  Arts  course  that  you  get,  or  are  most  likely 
to  get,  your  great  teachers,  preachers,  lawyers,  doctors.  And 
when  we  develop  proper  ideals  at  our  University,  and  it  stands 
with  open  doors,  with  late  afternoon  and  evening  classes  for  our 
younger  men  in  offices,  and  leaders  in  the  business  world  here 
begin  to  recognise,  as  they  have  long  since  recognised  in  the 
United  States,  what  a  mass  of  trained  intelligence  lies  ready  to 
their  hand,  with  the  publication  o{  each  annual  Class  List,  then  we 
shall  certainly,  from  the  graduates  of  our  universities,  get  great 
business  men  also. 

To  come  again  to  the  question  of  practical  utility.  Is  it  or 
is  it  not  of  importance  that  the  teachers  who  instruct  your  sons 
and  daughters  in  the  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes  should 
be  men  of  scholarship,  of  refinement  and  character?  Can  we 
dispense  with  the  highest  intellectual  training  for  our  judges 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  laws  affecting  the  security 
of  person  and  property?  Statistics  show  that  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  successes  in  the  medical  profession,  in  proportion  to 
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their  number,  have  been  made  by  men  who  took  an  Arts  course 
preliminary  to  their  medical  studies,  and  this  is  as  we  should 
expect.  Great  statesmen  are  born,  not  made,  but  the  university 
should  be  a  good  finisher  of  raw  material.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
when  our  universities  are  properly  organised,  and  we  do  our 
whole  duty  toward  them,  and  when  the  strain  for  decent  liveli- 
hood is  not  so  tense  as  at  present,  and  men  can  afford  to  give 
their  time  and  thought  to  the  State,  our  statesmen  and  great 
political  orators  will  be  largely  drawn  from  college  graduates. 
It  is  so  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  so  in  the  United  States.  Who 
can  estimate  the.  influence  of  Oxford  in  the  public  counsels  of 
Great  Britain  or  the  part  played  by  university  education  in 
developing  the  mind  and  character  of  the  greater  New  England 
statesmen  ?  And  why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  For,  as  has  been  said 
by  one  of  its  greatest  masters,  oratory  is  not  of  the  tongue  alone, 
as  if  it  were  a  sword  sharpened  upon  a  whetstone  or  hammered 
upon  an  anvil,  but  is  only  attained  by  zeal  and  toil  and  knowledge 
manifold,  so  that  he  who  has  the  most  knowledge,  if  he  have  also 
the  gift  of  expression,  will  be  the  most  eloquent,  and  eloquence 
is  the  most  necessary  gift  to  a  statesman  under  our  system  of 
popular  government.  The  greatest  orator  in  Canada  to-day, 
whose  peer  scarcely  exists  among  the  English-speaking  race  in 
all  the  grace  of  finished  expression,  this  French-Canadian  Premier 
of  ours,  in  the  last  analysis  is  a  lover  of  books  and  learning ;  and 
what  a  power  is  his ! 

So  much,  therefore,  for  the  economic  and  intellectual  aspects 
of  higher  education.  What  of  its  moral  and  social  influence,  the 
generous  friendships,  the  high  enthusiasm,  the  .lofty  aspirations 
formed  and  inspired  in  the  little  world  of  university  life?  They 
get  the  past  and  men  at  second-hand  from  their  books.  They 
get  the  present  and  men  at  first-hand  from  their  companionships. 
All  that  isv  best  and  noblest  in  thought  and  character  should  be 
developed  and  unfolded  by  university  training.  Who  can  measure 
the  strong  ambitions  kindled  by  the  great  characters  in  literature 
and  history  ?  The  reading  of  Homer  stimulated  Alexander  to  the 
conquest  of  Asia.  And  the  reading  of  Homer  nas  stimulated 
many  a  student  of  modern  times  to  honourable  and  successful 
effort  of  which  he  never  by  any  chance  suspected  himself  capable. 
So  well  do  they  appreciate  this  fact  in  England  that  to  the  latest 
day  of  their  life  public  men  of  liberal  culture  keep  up  their  reading 
of  the  classics  or  other  favourite  studies,  and  you  find  Gladstone 
writing  on  the  Homeric  question,  Balfour  struggling  with  Philo- 
sophic Doubt,  and  Salisbury  pursuing  abstractedly  his  endless 
experiments  in  the  higher  realms  of  chemistry. 

Is  no  word  to  be  said  for  the  quiet  scholar  devoted  solely  to 

his  books?     Shall  he  not  weigh  again  the  problems  of  free  will, 

time  and  space,  of  mind  and  matter,  of  the  immortality  of  the 
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soul?  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  nor  shall  peoples;  and 
if  we  are  to  look  forward  to  a  national  life  not  wholly  devoted  to 
Mammon,  be  sure  that  education  must  supply  the  leaven. 

Higher  education,  then,  stands  not  only  for  culture  and 
refinement,  but  for  economic,  intellectual  and  moral  advantage  of 
the  highest  kind  to  the  State.  What  is  our  plain  duty  to  it  and 
to  the  Provincial  University?  To  maintain  it,  as  we  should  any 
other  great  national  asset,  at  its  highest  possible  efficiency,  and 
not  suffer  it  to  lapse  into  decay.  In  short,  to  supply  it  with  proper 
buildings  and  equipment,  adequate  revenues  and  the  best  teachers 
that  can  be  obtained.  How  are  the  people  of  this  Province 
discharging  that  duty?  Badly,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  University 
education  is  practically  at  a  standstill.  We  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  times.  We  are  being  out-ranked  and  out-classed  by  the 
least  important  of  our  neighbouring  States,  and  have  lost  that 
supremacy  which  we  used  to  be  taught  was  enjoyed  by  Ontario 
in  matters  educational.  Toronto  University  needs  money  for  new 
buildings,  for  equipment,  for  staff,  and  unless  her  wants  are  sup- 
plied she  must  sink  to  third  or  fourth  rank.  Among  the  new 
buildings  urgently  and  immediately  required  is  a  laboratory,  with 
complete  equipment,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  which  is. at  present  struggling  under  the  most 
discouraging  circumstances  through  lack  of  proper  facilities  and 
accommodation.  There  are  also  required  a  Botanical  plant  house 
and  laboratory,  an  Astronomical  Observatory,  an  extension  to 
the  Library  and  a  central  heating  and  lighting  plant  such  as  there 
is  in  connection  with  all  modern  up-to-date  universities.  The  cost 
of  all  these  buildings  will  be  approximately  $500,000.  The  Uni- 
versity authorities  are  also  most  desirous  of  starting  a  department 
of  Forestry,  which  is  of  the  greatest  practical  consequence  to  this 
Province,  but  for  this,  at  its  inception,  a  staff  only  will  be  needed. 

As  a  greatly  increased  revenue  will  be  needed  for  proper 
maintenance  of  these  buildings  and  departments,  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  present  income  of  our  University  and 
compare  it  with  that  of  some  of  our  neighbours.  The  estimated 
cost  of  administration  of  University  and  University  College  for 
'the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  is  $193,113,  of  which  $56,000  will 
be  derived  from  fees,  $51,827  from  endowment  and  $85,241  from 
the  Government.  For  the  year  ending  December  31  last,  the  cost 
of  administration  of  the  School  of  Practical  Science  was  $37,539, 
of  which  $20,059  was  received  in  fees,  and  the  balance,  $17,480, 
from  the  Government.  The  total  contribution  of  the  Government 
is,  therefore,  about  $100,000  per  year.  I  have  communicated  with 
the  President  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  find  that 
that  University  received  from  the  State  Treasury  for  the  year 
ending  June  3Oth  last  the  sum  of  $559,833.03,  of  which  about 
$400,000  is  revenue  and  the  balance  for  buildings  and  repairs. 
The  President  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  wir~s  me  that  that 
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State,  which  is  less  populous  and  less  wealthy  than  Ontario,  has 
given  $200,000  to  her  university  for  the  year,  and  that  $100,000 
has  been  received  from  the  Federal  Government.  I  am  advised 
that  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  existing  staff  and  buildings 
and  for  the  new  buildings  and  staff  which  are  urgently  needed 
Toronto  University  must  have  an  additional  revenue  of  $100,000, 
and  unless  the  Government  can  see  its  way  to  erecting  the 
required  buildings  and  supplying  this  additional  revenue  the  cause 
of  university  education  must  seriously  suffer  in  this  Province. 

But,  you  say,  where  is  the  money  to  come  from?  The  Gov- 
ernment cannot  impose  a  tax  upon  cheques  or  stock  transfers. 
It  is  limited  to  direct  taxation.  Assume  this  is  so.  Why  should 
we  not  resort  to  direct  general  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Provincial  University  when  everybody's  son  may  be  benefited? 
It  is  a  public  university.  Why  should  it  not  receive  public  sup- 
port ?  One-tenth  of  a  mill  upon  the  general  assessment  of  Ontario, 
collected  through  the  municipalities  and  rendered  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer,  will  just  about  solve  the  problem  of  additional 
revenue  and  interest  upon  the  capital  expenditure,  which  could 
be  easily  and  readily  financed  upon  the  credit  of  the  Province  by 
an  issue  of  debentures.  That  is  to  say,  every  man  assessed  upon 
$10,000  worth  of  property  would  contribute  $i  yearly  to  the  cause 
of  higher  education.  There  is  nothing  very  terrifying  about  that ! 
The  fees  at  the  University  cannot  be  increased,  because,  by  doing 
so,  you  would  shut  out  the  class  from  which  the  flower  of 
university  scholarship  is,  and  always  has  been,  drawn  in  the  New 
World — those  of  humble  means. 

But  is  it  necessary  to  resort  to  general  taxation?  Are  the 
special  sources  exhausted?'  When'not  a  railway  passing  through 
Ontario  pays  one  dollar  per  annum  to  the  municipalities  by  way 
of  taxes  upon  its  rolling  stock,  or  its  rails  or  its  net  earnings. 
When  no  bank  pays  municipal  taxes  upon  its  profits.  What  about 
,a  yearly  tax  upon  every  mile  of  electric  railway  in  Ontario, 
reducing  the  value  of  its  watered  stock  not  more  than  a  fraction  ? 
Or  upon  the  franchise-holding  corporations  in  cities  over  50,000 
inhabitants  adding  every  year  to  their  hidden  inside  reserves? 
A  tax  for  university  education  would  not  lower  their  stock  half 
a  point  on  the  Exchange.  Surely,  with  such  sources  of  revenue 
in  sight,  it  should  not  be  necessary  for  the  trustees  to  go,  hat  in 
hand,  to  have  their  estimates  blue-pencilled  and  receive  the  dole 
with  which  they  are  expected  to  carry  on  the  great  purposes  of  a 
great  university! 

So  much  for  monev.  Now  as  to  men.  We  must  have  great 
teachers,  men  of  intellect,  character,  individuality  and  wide 
sympathies  with  all  the  varied  interests  of  their  country.  The 
power  of  their  appointment  is  a  sacred  trust,  second  in  importance 
to  none  that  I  know  of.  With  Governmental  exercise  of  this 
power  it  is  a  marvel  that  the  staff  has  not  long  since  become 
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disorganised,  and  that  it  holds,  as  is  an  undoubted  fart,  so  main 
excellent  and  enthusiastic  men.  (  hice  let  political  consideration, 
Liberal  or  Conservative,  influence  either  appointment  or  advamv- 
ment,  and  a  staff  must  suffer  in  intellectual  and  moral  tone  and 
ultimately  decay.  Thence  arise  wire-pulling,  social  influence  and 
all  the  other  unworthy  devices  whereby  even  good  men  feel 
constrained  to  further  their  interests  with  authority.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  staff,  their  discipline  and  dismissal  should  be  vested  in 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  should  be  responsible  to  the  public  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  high  trust  committed  to  their  charge.  Let 
us  give  the  trustees  sufficient  money  to  employ  and  retain  the  best 
men,  and  let  it  be  known  that  advancement  will  be  by  merit  and 
character  only,  and  the  Provincial  University  will  soon  overcome 
defects  of  staff.  And  I  believe  this  country  will  produce  its  own 
great  collegians  if  only  they  are  given  a  chance. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  university  education  to 
the  individual,  and  its  value  to  the  community ;  the  duty  which  we 
owe  to  the  Provincial  University  as  to  money  and  as  to  men. 
How  shall  we  bring  it  about  that  this  duty  shall  be  discharged  ? 
By  realising  its  importance  and  assisting  to  create  public  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  university.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  Government  to 
say  that  they  have  been  doing  much  better  lately,  and  the  new 
School  of  Practical  Science  and  the  grant  to  Convocation  Hall 
are  the  first  fruits  of  a  change  of  heart.  Personally,  I  feel  that 
Mr.  Ross  realises  fully  the  importance  of  university  work,  but  is 
fearful  of  outrunning  public  opinion.  Mr.  Whitney,  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  takes  a  very  sympathetic  view  of  university  affairs, 
and  will  assist  and  not  obstruct  the  Government  in  connection 
with  any  increased  grant.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  enough 
men  in  this  hall,  always  including  the  great  and  omnipresent 
press,  to  bring  it  about  that  neither  Government  nor  Opposition 
dare  refuse  or  oppose  tlje  adequate  maintenance  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  this  Province.  I  think  there  is  an  undue  apprehension  as 
to  the  farmers  opposing  grants  for  higher  education.  The  sons 
of  farmers  have  gone  higher  in  education  than  the  sons  of  any 
other  class  in  Ontario,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  a  statesman  full 
of  his  subject  presenting  the  facts  fairly  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  when  we  do  our  whole 
duty  and  maintain  upon  a  proper  basis  this  University  of  ours, 
with  its  immense  practical,  intellectual  and  moral  possibilities  to 
this  Province,  we  shall  see  it  in  reality  as  some  of  us  now  see  it 
in  imagination,  with  its  scientific  and  technical  departments 
powerfully  aiding  in  the  development  of  our  magnificent  material 
r  sources',  and  on  its  Arts  side  informing  the  minds  nnd  moulding 
the  character  of  those  destined  for  the  highest  places  in  the 
nation's  life,  and  feel  that  the  State  in  honouring  education  is 
really  but  doing  honour  to  herself. 
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THE  CODE  OF  HAMMURABI. 

BY  Ross  G.  MURISON,  PH.D.,  B.D. 

\A/  HAT  is  perhaps  the  greatest  single  discovery  in  Assyriology 
was  made  in  the  year  1902,  by  the  French  excavators  at 
Susa,  when  they  unearthed  a  large  stele,  containing  an  elaborate 
code 'of  laws  formulated  by  Hammurabi  of  Babylon.  That  it  was 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  capital  of  ancient  Elam  need  cause  no 
surprise,  for  doubtless  many  of  the  treasures  of  Babylonia  were 
carried  off  by  the  Elamites  and  never  returned. 

Of  Hammurabi  (who  may  be  the  Amraphel,  King  of  Shinar, 
mentioned  in  Genesis)  we  know  more  than  we  do  of  any  King  of 
equal  antiquity,  or  of  any  other  for  a  millenium  and  a  half  after 
his  day.  Many  inscriptions  give  us  the  great  historic  events  of 
his  reign,  and  many  business  documents  from  his  time — and 
especially  a  series  of  letters  sent  by  the  King  himself — show  the 
internal  conditions  of  the  land. 

Hammurabi  was  King  of  Babylon  about  2250  B.C.  When 
he  came  to  the  throne,  the  Elamites  were  in  control,  but  these  he 
drove  out.  He  established  his  own  capital,  Babel — hitherto  a 
separate  city  state,  as  were  all  the  many  cities  of  the  country — 
as  the  capital  of  the  whole  land,  which  is  from  this  time  one 
commonwealth  under  one  king.  He  carried  on  a  great  many 
public  works,  erecting  temples  and  palaces,  and  he  especially 
promoted  irrigation,  by  which  agency  great  tracts  were  reclaimed 
from  the  marshes  and  the  desert.  Already  in  his  reign  there  is 
a  postal  system,  and  letters,  enclosed  in  envelopes  and  carried  in 
a  sealed  bag,  passed  regularly  between  the  different  cities.  From 
the  royal  letters  (of  which  fifty-five  have  been  found  so  far)  we 
see  the  King  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  more  minute  matters 
of  government,  and  especially  endeavouring  to  have  justice;  rightly 
administered. 

The  code  of  this  King  confirms  the  impression  given  by  the 
letters.  It  consisted  originally  of  about  280  different  enactments ; 
but  of  these  about  35  have  been  obliterated.  We  have  in  this  series 
of  laws  by  far  the  oldest  code  the  world  knows.  Moses,  the  law- 
giver of  Israel,  did  not  live  till  a  thousand  years  after  the  time 
of  Hammurabi ;  so  "that  here  we  have  a  code  at  least  a  millenium 
older  than  the  next  oldest— the  Pentateuchal  legislation,  with 
which  the  older  code  has  many  close  and  interesting  parallels. 

The  first  four  laws  are  intended  to  prevent  men  from  falsely 

accusing  any  one.     (<If  any  one  bring  an  accusation  of  any  crime 

eiore  the  elders,  and  do  not  prove  it,  he  shall  be  put  to  death  if 

t  be  a  capital  offence  that  is  charged"  (3).     (Cf.  Deut.  19:15-21.) 

Judges  hold  a  very  responsible  position.  "If  a  judge  try  a 
case  and  give  a  decision  in  writing,  and  if  later  it  be  shown  that 
he  has  given  a  false  judgment,  the  judge  shall  pay  twelve  times 
the  fine  set  in  the  case,  and  be  publicly  removed  from  his  office, 
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and  shall  never  be  restored."  (5).  The  correspondence  of  the 
King  also  gives  an  example  of  his  zeal  for  purity.  (  )nc  letter 
says,  "Unto  Sinidinnam.  Thus  saith  Hammurabi :  Shumman- 
la-iiu  has  reported  to  me,  saying,  'Bribery  has  taken  place  in 
Dur-gurgurri,  and  the  man  who  took  the  bribe,  and  the  witness 
who  has  knowledge  of  it  are  here.'  I  am  now  sending  this  witness 
and  two  officers  to  thee.  When  thou  seest  this  tablet,  thou  shalt 
examine  into  the  matter,  and  if  bribery  has  taken  place,  set  a 
seal  upon  the  money,  or  on  whatsoever  was  offered  as  a  bribe, 
and  send  it  to  me.  And  the  men  who  took  the  bribe,  and  the 
witness  whom  Shumman-la-ilu  will  point  out,  thou  shalt  also 
send  to  me." 

Theft  and  kindred  crimes  are  dealt  with  in  nineteen  laws, 
some  of  which  are  very  drastic.  Dea^th  is  a  common  penalty  all 
through  the  code — which  is  not,  however,  any  more  sanguinary 
than  was  the  law  of  England  (South  Britain)  as  late  as  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  death  penalty  was  affixed  to 
160  crimes.  If  one  steals  from  King  or  God,  and  is  unable  to  pay 
a  fine  (exceedingly  heavy),  he  must  die.  A  housebreaker  caught 
in  the  act  is  put  to  death  before  the  hole  he  broke  through.  (Cf. 
Exod.  22  :2.)  A  person  caught  stealing  from  a  burning  house  is 
to  be  thrown  into  the  fire.  Kidnapping  is  a  capital  offense,  as  is 
also  the  harbouring  of  a  fugitive  slave.  (Cf.  Ex.  21:16;  Deut. 
23  .-15,  1 6.)  The  great  aim  of  the  code  evidently  is  to  check  crime, 
and  champion  the  oppressed.  This  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the 
enactments  which  provide  that,  if  a  thief  should  not  be  caught, 
the  person  robbed  states  under  oath  the  amount  he  has  lost,  and 
his  municipality  must  compensate  him.  The  community  must 
also  pay  a  mina  of  gold  to  the  relatives  of  a  person  kidnapped. 

Soldiers  were  a  privileged  class  under  the  law.  Their  heredi- 
tary holdings  could  not  be  permanently  alienated.  A  soldier 
must  not  sell  his  property  to  ransom  himself  when  taken 
prisoner.  His  parish  church  must  do  this,  or,  if  it  be  too  poor, 
the  Government  must  pay  the  cost. 

Twenty-four  laws  attest  the  importance  of  agriculture,  and 
the  royal  interest  in  its  prosperity.  Each  farmer  must  keep  the 
ditches  and  dams  on  his  property  in  good  repair.  If  he  fails  to 
do  so,  he  must  make  good  the  loss  caused  to  the  crops  of  his 
neighbours  by  floods  occurring  through  his  negligence.  (The 
maintenance  of  the  irrigation  system  must  have  been  a  heavy 
burden  upon  the  different  village  communities,  but  a  letter  from 
a  successor  of  Hammurabi  seems  to  imply  that  the  fishing  rights 
within  their  bounds  were  preserved  to  each  municipality.)  Should 
the  rent  be  paid  and  bad  weather  destroy  the  crops,  the  tenant 
has  no  redress ;  but  under  like  circumstances  he  does  noit  need 
to  repay  a  loan  in  a  bad  year.  When  a  farm  was  rented  on 
shares  (1/2  or  1/3),  owner  and  tenant  shared  proportionately. 
If  a  man  rented  a  garden  and  did  not  cultivate  it  sufficiently,  the 
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gardener  must  pay  in  proportion  to  other  neighbouring  gardens. 
Here  \ve  have  the'first  legal  recognition  of  the  principle  that  kind 
left  unimproved  should  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  the  sur- 
rounding property. 

Only  eight  of  the  laws  relating  to  merchants  and  traders  are 
legible.  'These  relate  to  the  giving  of  notes;  the  responsibility  of 
brokers  for  moneys  entrusted  to  them ;  the  duty  of  giving  and 
taking  receipts  in  all  transactions;  and  the  penalties  for  de- 
manding a  second  payment  of  an  account. 

Tavern-keepers  (evidently  always  women)  are  under  strict 
regulations  as  to  the  amount  of  their  charges.  If  a  landlady 
demands  too  much  for  liquors,  she  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  water. 
The  law  even  discriminates  with  respect  to  her  lodgers ;  and  if 
she  harbours  conspirators,  she  does  so  at  the  peril  of  her  life. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  is  evidently  a  common  occurrence, 
the  law  coming  in  to  give  the  unfortunate  some  measure  of  pro- 
tection from  abuse.  Enslavement  for  debt  is  also  a  regular 
practice,  but  a  slave  thus  got  must  be  released  at  the  end  of  three 
years.  (Cf.  Deut.  15:12-14.) 

Infidelity  to  marriage  vows,  on  either  side,  is  punishable  by 
death ;  although  a  husband  may  pardon  his  wife,  and  the  King 
his  slaves.  A  suspected  woman  has  to  prove  her  innocence  by 
ordeal.  (Cf.  Num.  5  :i2-28.)  Slander  ("pointing  the  finger  at" 
a  woman)  is  to  be  punished  by  branding. 

A  wife  whose  husband  has  been  taken  prisoner  need  remain 
loyal  to  him  only  so  long  as  the  provision  he  has  made  for  her 
lasts.  A  deserted  wife  may  marry  again,  and  her  former  husband 
has  no  claim  upon  her.  A  man  who  divorces  his  wife  must  give 
back  all  her  dower,  and  in  addition  bestow  upon  her  sufficient 
property  to  bring  up  her  children.  When  these  attain  their 
majority,  this  property  is  divided,  the  mother  taking  a  son's 
share.  The  woman  may  then  remarry.  If  a  divorced  wife  had  no 
children,  she  received  back  her  dowry,  or  if  she  had  brought  no 
dowry,  she  got  1/3  of  a  mina  of  gold.  If  a  wife,  however,  be  con- 
victed of  plunging  her  house  into  debt,  and  neglecting  her 
husband,  she  may  be  sent  away  empty-handed. 

The  Bible  story  of  Sarah  and  Hagar  finds  a  parallel  in  several 
of  the  regulations  of  the  code. 

If  a  man's  wife  be  smitten  with  disease,  he  may  marry 
another ;  vet  he  must  not  put  away  his  sick  wife,  but  must  keep 
her  in  his  own  house,  and  support  her  as  long  as  she  lives.  1^ 
the  sick  wife  desires  it,  she  may  leave  him,  but  he  has  to  give  her 
sufficient  compensation.  Neither  man  nor  wife  is  responsible 
for  the  debt  of  the  other  contracted  before  marriage.  After 
narnage,  however,  both  are  responsible  for  any  debt  contracted 
the  woman.  If  a  man's  wife  die  and  he  remarry,  on  his  death 

istate  of  the  first  wife  goes  to  her  children,  while  the  property 
the  father  is  divided  equally  among  all  his  children.     A  widow 
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with  young  children  may  not  remarry  without  the  consent  of  the 
judge.  The  judge  shall  make  an  inventory  of  the  estate  of  the 
first  husband  and  so  safeguard  the  rights  of  his"  children.  An 
illegitimate  daughter  is  to  be  provided  with  a  dower  and  a  hus- 
band. If  the  father  die  before  this  is  done,  the  dower  must  come 
out  of  his  estate.  A  man  may  not  turn  his  son  out  of  his  house, 
unless  he  first  satisfy  the  judge  that  there  is  sufficient  reason. 

A  woman  may  hold  property  in  her  own  name  and  bequeath 
it  as  she  likes.  A  nun  also  can  inherit  and  own  property,  and 
leave  her  estate  to  whom  she  will. 

Adoption  was  a  common  practice,  and  nine  laws  deal  with 
the  relations  thus  established.  A  nurse  who  substitutes  one  child 
for  another  shall  have  her  breasts  cut  off.  "If  a  son  strike  his 
father,  his  hand  shall  be  hewn  off."  (Cf.  Exod.  21:15.) 

The  lex  talionis  is  in  full  force — "an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  bone  for 
a  bone,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;"  but  in  most  cases  a  fine  could  be 
substituted.  If  a  man  wounded  another  unintentionally,  he  must 
take  an  oath  to  tHis  effect  and  pay  the  physician ;  if  the  man  died, 
he  must  pay  half  a  -mina  of  gold. 

A  series  of  nine  laws  governs  the  calling  of  the  physician, 
evidently  an  important  profession,  although  its  existence  at  so 
early  a  date  had  scarcely  been  suspected  before  these  discoveries. 
The  fees  are  graded  according  to  the  social  status  of  the  patient, 
so  is  also  the  punishment  if  in  an  operation  he  kill  his  patient, 
or  put  out  his  eye.  Two  parallel  laws  refer  to  the  veterinary 
surgeon. 

Jerry-builders  had  not  such  an  easy  time  as  with  us.  If  a 
house,  because  of  defective  construction,  fell  and  killed  the  occu- 
pant, the  builder  was  executed ;  if  the  occupant's  son  was  killed, 
the  son  of  the  builder  was  put  to  death ;  if  goods  were  destroyed, 
the  builder  had  to  make  good  the  loss,  and  rebuild  the  house  at 
his  own  expense.  Similar  laws  hold  for  ship  and  boat  builders. 

The  hire  to  be  paid  for  labourers,  oxen,  asses,  and  boats,  is 
carefully  stated.  Plough-oxen  are  to  receive  4  gur  of  corn  per 
annum;  sailors  and  ox-drivers,  6  gur  of  corn ;  and  field-labourers, 
8  gur.  The  hire  of  an  ox  or  ass  for  threshing  is  20  ka  of  corn  per 
day ;  for  ox-cart  and  driver,  180  ka  per  day.  A  day-labourer  is 
to  receive  6  gerahs  of  money  per  day,  from  April  to  August; 
during  the  rest  of  the  year,  5  gerahs.  Five  gerahs  is  the  common 
wage  for  artisans,  but  some  get  only  four.  The  hire  of  a  ferry- 
boat is  3  gerahs  a  day,  of  a  freight  boat  2^,  and  of  a  ship  of  60 
gur  capacity,  it  is  to  be  1/6  of  a  shekel  per  day. 

Such  are  some  of  the  laws  of  this  remarkable  code  of  Ham- 
murabi, formulated  over  4,000  years  ago.  A  code  of  this  kind, 
although  the  work  of  a  genius,  could  only  be  made  possible  by  a 
long  period  of  progress  in  civilisation,  and  it  must  have  had  a 
great  influence  upon  succeeding  ages.  It  is  altogether  likely  that, 
indirectly  if  not  directly,  the  Roman  law,  and  consequently  our 
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own,  is  greatly  indebted  to  this  code.  The  discovery  of  this  law 
stele  of  Hammurabi  presents  another  argument,  and  a  strong 
one,  why  our  Alma  Mater  must  add  the  study  of  the  Ancient 
History  'of  our  civilisation  to  the  curriculum,  if  she  is  not  to  fall 
behind  the  times. 


A  SEA  ISLAND  LAND  SYSTEM. 

BY  J.  M.  LYDGATE,  M.A. 

M  IDWAY  within  the  vast  stretches  of  the  North  Pacific,  2,000 
miles  from  the  nearest  mainland,  and  just  within  the  Tropics, 
lie  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Mere  pinnacles  of  volcanic  action, 
eight  in  number,  they  rise  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and  project 
so  far  above  sea  level  that  they  intercept  the  humid  Trade 
Winds,  which  temper  the  climate,  and  bathe  their  central  moun- 
tain masses  and  windward  slopes  with  moisture,  to  which  an  ex- 
uberant vegetation  responds.  Long  centuries  before  their  dis- 
covery to  civilisation,  by  Capt.  Cook,  in  1778,  —  how  many,  tradi- 
tion indicates  but  vaguely,  perhaps  a  dozen  —  the  first  adventurers 
from  the  South  Seas,  blown  ouf  of  their  course,  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Hawaii,  and  finding  them  hospitable  and  habitable, 
proceeded  to  make  themselves  at  home.  This  first  accidental 
immigration  was  reinforced,  from  time  to  time,  by  fresh  acces- 
sions from  this  original  Malayan  stock,  which  has  peopled  the 
whole  Pacific,  until  at  length,  by  immigration  and  natural  in- 
crease, every  available  spot  was  occupied,  and  a  teeming  popula- 
tion filled  the  land. 

In  accordance  with  savage  custom,  this  population  was 
divided  into  many  tribes  and  clans,  each  owing  allegiance  and 
rendering  service  to  a  separate  chief,  who  not  only  owned  all  the 
land  and  natural  products  on  which  his  people  lived,  but  also 
claimed  the  products  of  their  industry  as  well,  a  right  that  was 
frequently  Enforced,  especially  on  occasions  of  lordly  progress 
through  his  domains. 

In  process  of  time,  the  more  warlike  or  successful  chiefs 
absorbed  the  domains  of  weaker  or  smaller  ones,  until  a  single 
chief  ruled  an  island';  and  then  at  length  Kamehameha  gained 
complete  sovereignty  over  the  whole  group,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  igth  century,  and  thus  founded  the  Dynasty  of 
the  Kamehamehas,  which  endured  for  three  quarters  of  a 
century. 

When  foreigners  first  arrived  in  Hawaii,  they  found  a  com- 
plete and  elaborate  land  system  well  established.  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  wild  land,  or  free  land,  in  the  sense  of  being 
unappropriated  ;  no  chance  for  any  such  thing  as  the  preemption 
of  lands,  and  no  room  for  the  squatter.  A  dense  population, 
agricultural  rather  than  pastoral,  filled  the  country,  at  least  to 
the  occupation  of  all  readily  available  land.  There  were  no  un- 
explored regions,  and  no  unclaimed  territory.  The  food  and 
other  natural  products  of  the  land,  as  in  all  countries,  gave  it  its 
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value,  and  in  all  cases  went  with  the  land.  Fi^h.  sea-moss,  and 
salt  went  with  the  sea;  the  vegetables,  and  fruits,  which  con 
stituted  the  staff  of  life,  gave  vahu-  to  the  agricultural  /.one,  ex- 
tending in  a  circling  strip  from  the  sea  to  the  forest  uplands  ; 
while  wood  for  fuel,  timber  for  houses  and  canoes,  the  bark  of 
certain  trees  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  cordage,  and 
birds  of  great  value,  came  from  the  forest  stretches  of  the  higher 
uplands  and  mountain  regions,  giving  to  them  what  might  seem 
to  us  an  undue  measure  of  importance. 

Each  chief,  in  order  that  his  estate  might  be  complete,  and 
that  he  need  not  be  dependent  on  his  neighbors — who  were  apt 
to  be  also  his  enemies — sought  free  access  to  all  of  these  pro- 
ducts. In  other  words,  each  estate  must  secure  a  portion  of  sea- 
shore, for  fish  and  salt;  a  portion  of  low  land,  with  water-rights, 
for  agriculture,  and  a  portion  of  forest  and  mountain  for  timber 
and  birds. 

Accordingly,  each  island  was  divided  into  long,  narrow 
wedge-shaped  strips,  running  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains  like 
sectors  of  a  circular  pie.  And  so  essential  was  this  requirement 
that  sometimes,  in  cases  where  the  crowding  of  the  lands  to- 
wards the  interior  threatened  to  cut  a  land  off,  it  would  still 
cling  to  its  place,  though  diminished  to  a  mere  trail  for  miles; 
and  in  other  cases  it  secured  its  rights  in  the  different  zones,  but 
as  disconnected  bits,  perhaps  miles  apart. 

Of  course  there  were  no  surveys,  nor  any  designation  or 
description  of  lands  by  metes  and  bounds.  Lands  were  known 
by  name  and  were  demarcated,  where  possible,  by  some  natural 
boundary,  some  stream,  or  ravine,  or  mountain-ridge.  Failing 
these,  they  recognised  some  ancient  roadway,  or  some  arbitrary 
line  from  point  to  point  of  well-known  locality,  as  the  bounds  of 
the  land.  As  the  feudal  tenants  of  each  land  enjoyed  the  exclusive 
benefits  of  that  land,  under  their  feudal  lord,  they  were  naturally 
jealous  of  outside  infringement,  and  were  well  versed  as  to  the 
exact  boundaries  within  which  they  had  exclusive  rights  and 
their  neighbors  had  none.  A  more  or  less  continuous  state  of 
warfare,  with  frequent  border  fights,  kept  the  boundary  lines 
very  definite  and  very  clearly  recognised.  And  this  was  true, 
even  of  the  dense  forest  and  mountain  regions.  There  were 
certain  rare  and  valuable  birds  found  in  these  regions,  from 
whose  feathers  the  royal  cloaks  and  other  insignia  were  made. 
Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  these  delicate  and  beautiful 
feathers  could  be  secured  from  each  bird,  yet  it  took  many  thou- 
sands of  feathers  for  each  mantle.  The  birds  were  not  killed, 
as  a  rule,  but  snared  by  means  of  birdlime,  plucked  of  the 
coveted  feathers,  and  then  set  free.  This  industry  developed  a 
craft  of  expert  bird-catchers,  as  much  at  home  in  their  domains 
of  forest  and  mountain  as  their  agricultural  neighbors  were  on 
their  diminutive  farms,  and  as  well  versed  in  the  bounds  of  these 
domains  as  were  the  farmers  in  the  bounds  of  theirs.  Modern 
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surveys  have  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  these  ancient  titles 
save  the  area  in  acres,  and  have  done  much  to  obscure  and  de 
feat  the  acquired  skill  of  many  generations. 

These  primary  land  divisions  were  known  as  Ahupuaas.  The 
Ahu-puaa  was  originally  a  cairn  of  stones,  set  up  at  the  point 
where  the  public  road  circling  the  island  intersected  the 
boundary  of  the  land.  This  cairn  (ahu)  was  surmounted  by  a 
rude  image  of  a  pig  (puaa),  which  was  almost  the  only  large 
animal  known  to  the  ancient  Hawaiians,  and  which  was  often- 
times the  currency  in  which  land-rent  or  tribute  was  paid. 
Whence  the  name  Ahn-puaa.  These  Ahupuaas  varied  greatly  in 
size,  say  from  1,000  acres  to  100,000  acres,  the  larger  ones  how- 
ever being  by  no  means  as  valuable,  in  proportion,  as  their  size 
would  seem  to  indicate,  because  they  often  included  vast  tracts 
of  mountain  wilderness.  Within  the  Ahupuaa  there  were 
frequently  smaller  divisions,  known  as  His,  which  did  not  neces- 
sarily belong  to  the  same  landlord,  and  sometimes  quite  over- 
shadowed the  Ahupuaa,  of  which  they  formed  a  part.  Some  ot 
these  Ilis  were  known  as  ///  lele — jumping  His,  broken  fragments  of 
land,  widely  scattered,  yet  recognised  as  constituting  one  Hi,  and 
often  bearing  the  one  name. 

The  local  representative  or  steward  of  the  land-lord  owner 
was  known  as  the  Konohiki.  His  rights  and  duties  were 
practically  those  which  go  with  that  position  in  any  land,  and 
in  common  with  his  brethren  to-day  in  Russia  or  Ireland,  he 
had  his  failings,  and  was  not  always  popular  among  his  fellows. 

This  was  in  substance  the  system  in  existence  when  the 
islands  were  first  discovered.  No  single  individual  of  the  com- 
mon people  owned  a  foot  of  the  land  he  cultivated ;  no  tributary 
chief  owned  an  acre  of  the  land  on  which  he  levied  tribute ;  and 
finally,  no  chief  whatever,  no  matter  how  exalted  his  station  or 
how  noble^his  descent,  owned  any  one  of  the  numerous  lands  he 
administered:  the  king,  and  the  king  alone,  owned  everything, 
And  the  king  was  more  or  less  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the 
chiefs,  according  as  he  was  more  or  less  independent  of  their 
help  in  his  military  or  other  enterprises.  The  chiefs,  in  their 
turn,  were  more  or  less  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
mon people,  according  as  they  were  more  or  less  independent  of 
the  aid  of  these  people  in  their  enterprises.  The  position  of  the 
common  people  was  consequently  not  by  any  means  an  enviable 
one,  but  they  were  not  entirely  without  recourse,  and  an  uncom- 
monly cruel  or  selfish  landlord  finally  met  his  day  of  reckoning 
in  Hawaii  as  elsewhere. 

Fortunately,  the  advent  of  civilisation  was  of  that  gradual 
and  considerate  sort  which  recognised  the  existence  of  an 
established  order,  and  did  not  undertake  any  revolutionary  re- 
construction, or  attempt  the  procrustean  task  of  imposing  a  rigid 
rectangular  system  upon  circular  and  diversified  islands.  The 
gradual  influx  of  foreigners,  however,  and  the  growing  import- 
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ance  of  business  and  industrial  enterprises,  more  and  more  loudly 
called  for  some  reconstruction  of  tne  land  system.  There  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  no  provision  for  the  actual  ownership  of  land 
by  either  Hawaiians  or  foreigners,  and  Leases  were  of  an  un- 
satisfactory and  uncertain  character,  depending  largely  on  tin- 
caprice  of  the  king  or  the  chiefs.  Capital  that  stood  ready  to 
engage  in  various  agricultural  and  industrial  enterprises  was 
deterred  from  doing  so  Dy  the  uncertainty  of  the  land-tenure. 
Concessions  made  by  the  chiefs  frequently  ended  in  strife  and 
bitterness,  where  both  parties  considered  themselves  aggrieved. 

It  became  more  and  more  evident  that  the  feudal  system  of 
land-tenure  was  utterly  at  variance  with  the  new  order  of  things, 
and  was  an  absolute  bar  to  the  development  of  the  country  in 
the  ways  of  civilisation.  Accordingly,  in  1845,  on  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Judd,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  American  Mission, 
who  had  long  been  Prime  Minister  to  the  little  kingdom,  the 
newly  founded  Legislature  passed  an  act  constituting  a  "Board 
of  Commissioners  to  quiet  land  titles,"  before  which  all  persons 
were  required  to  file  their  claims  within  two  years,  or  be  forever 
debarred.  After  a  long  and  patient  investigation,  it  was  finally 
decided  that  theje  were  "but  three  classes  of  persons  having 
vested  rights  in  land,  viz.,  the  king,  the  chiefs,  and  the  common 
people;  and  that  if  the  king  would  allow  one  third  to  the 
people,  one  third  to  the  chiefs,  and  keep  one  third  for  himself, 
he  would  injure  no  one  but  himself."  The  common  people  were 
to  have  substantially  what  they  were  actually  occupying,  what, 
in  many  cases,  their  labour  had  practically  created — their  small 
farms,  garden-patches,  and  house-lots.  These  holdings  were 
seldom  larger  than  was  required  by  the  needs  of  the  farmers  and 
their  families,  since  to  have  cultivated  a  larger  area  would  have 
been  but  to  invite  the  avarice  of  the  landlord  to  despoil  them. 
In  principle  at  least,  it  was  easy  enough  to  set  apart  this  third. 

To  divide  the  remainder  between  the  king  and  the  chiefs  was 
not  so  easy.  An  inventory  of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom  was 
made,  together  with  some  rough  estimate  of  their  values,  and 
a  disinterested  commission  was  appointed  to  make  the  actual 
division,  which,  after  much  discussion  and  many  compromises, 
was  at  length  agreed  on  by  the  interested  parties. 

The  total  area  of  the  kingdom  had  now  been  disposed  of, 
leaving  not  an  acre  to  the  general  Government  for  public  use,  as 
a  means  of  revenue,  or  for  sale  to  future  purchasers  as  sites  and 
foundations  for  new  enterprises.  'This  was  recognised  immedi- 
ately as  a  public  misfortune,  especially  as  the  revenues  of  the 
Government  were  exceedingly  small,  and  its  prestige  very 
limited.  Accordingly,  the  king,  with  rare  wisdom  and  public 
spirit,  conferred  one  half  of  his  lands  upon  the  Government,  and 
suggested  that  the  chiefs  be  required  to  bestow  one  third  of  their 
lands  in  the  same  way,  in  return  for  an  absolutely  perfect  title. 
This  led  to  long  and  delicate  negotiations,  and  many  heated 
debates  in  the  council,  involving  scenes  both  tumultuous  and 
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pathetic,  in  which  the  individual  character  of  the  various  chiefs 
came  out  most  clearly,  some  to  their  discredit,  but  many  to  their 
abounding  honour.  At  length,  however,  most  of  the  chiefs  made 
the  required  surrender,  though  there  are  still  lands  on  which  the 
Government  commutation  remains  unpaid,  and  for  which  no 
Royal  patent  of  title  has  been  issued. 

Thus  was  accomplished  one  of  the  most  remarkable  revolu- 
tions of  modern  history — though  on  a  stage  of  moderate  pro- 
portions— without  a  drop  of  blood  or  an  ounce  of  powder: — a 
revolution  so  radical  and  unexpected  that  it  seemed  like  a  dream 
even  when  it  was  accomplished,  and  many  of  the  common  peo- 
ple refused  to  believe  in  the  validity  of  the  whole  transaction,  or 
the  permanence  of  the  new  condition  of  things.  This  lack  of 
faith  was,  in  some  instances,  supplemented  by  intimidation  on 
the  part  of  the  landlords,  so  that  their  tenants  failed  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  secure  their  holdings,  and  thus  lost  them 
through  neglect. 

This  division — known  as  mahelc,  the  Hawaiian  word  for 
division — having  been  finally  arranged,  there  remained  the  actual 
partition  of  the  land  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  execution 
of  patents  warranting  and  describing  title.  This  work  was  as- 
signed to  a  Land-Commissioner,  whose  duty  it  was  to  investi- 
gate the  claims  of  individuals,  and  to  issue  awards  to  those 
entitled  to  them,  by  metes  and  bounds.  This  involved  the 
patient  and  laborious  examination — oftentimes  in  situ — of  the 
numberless  claims  that  came  before  them,  and  the  description 
of  these  claims  by  survey. 

Over  11,000  claims  were  filed  by  the  common  people, 
scattered,  of  course,  from  one  end  of  the  islands  to  the  other, 
some  of  them  in  lonely  and  almost  inaccessible  spots,  and  con- 
sisting frequently  of  several  pieces,  and  commonly  of  most  ir- 
regular shape.  It  was  a^  gigantic  task,  under  the  conditions,  to 
furnish  careful  and  reliable  surveys  of  these  manifold  claims. 
Furthermore,  it  must  be  done  speedily,  for  any  change  in  the 
occupant  of  the  throne  was  liable  to  upset  the  whole  matter.  And 
withal,  it  must  be  done  inexpensively.  Each  holder  was  to  bear 
the  expense  of  survey  and  the  clerical  cost  of  the  Royal  Patent 
based  on  it.  More  or  less  incredulous  at  best,  he  would  have  de- 
murred altogether  had  the  cost  been  great. 

The  entire  foreign  population  was  small,  and,  outside  of  the 
mission  element,  by  no  means  given  to  the  pursuit  of  scientific 
things.  There  were  few  men  in  the  country  competent  to  make 
thoroughly  good  surveys,  even  of  the  small  holdings  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  there  was  no  source  from  which  such  men 
might  be  drawn,  short  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  America,  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  (for  it  was  "round  the  Horn"  in  those  days), 
even  if  there  had  been  money  to  warrant  importing  men  from 
abroad.  There  were  a  few  trained  surveyors  available;  a  num- 
ber of  intelligent  men  of  fair  education,  members  of  the  Amen- 
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can  Mission  or  their  sons,  who  soon  acquired  the  necessary 
skill;  and  a  good  many  others,  llawaiians  and  foreigners,  who. 
either  from  lack  of  ability,  or  want  of  painstaking  fidelity,  fell 
short  of  the  requirements  of  the  work,  and  have  left  a  legacy  of 
litigation  and  confusion  to  following  generations.  These  un- 
equal qualifications  were  farther  developed  by  the  lack  of  any 
general  system  in  the  conduct  of  the  work,  or  any  general  in- 
structions outlining  methods  or  establishing  standards.  Each 
surveyor  adopted  methods  and  standards  of  his  own,  and, 
naturally,  the  weaker  men  fell  far  short  of  even  the  ordinary 
standards  of  good  work. 

It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  a  more  harmonious  sys- 
tem could  not  have  been  adopted,  or  that  a  general  survey  could 
not  have  been  undertaken,  in  connection  with  this  reconstruction 
of  the  land  system.  But  the  need  of  this  was  not  recognised 
then  as  it  is  now ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  then  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  delay  involved  in  such  a  survey  might  have 
jeopardised  the  whole  reform.  Only  in  later  years  has  such  a 
survey,  in  accordance  with  the  finest  traditions,  been  under- 
taken. It  is  still  in  progress,  though  some  35  years  have 
elapsed  since  its  inauguration. 

The  surveys  of  these  small  holdings  of  the  common -people 
cost,  as  a  rule,  only  $2  or  $3  apiece,  and  the  total  expense  in- 
volved in  the  Land  Commission  award  and  Royal  Patent  was 
not  more  than  from  $6  to  $12  for  each  claimant;  yet  the 
poor  natives  were  a  long  time  in  collecting  the  money  to  pay  for 
their  patents.  These  holdings  of  the  common  people  are  known 
as  Kuleci)ias.  They  carried  w,ith  them  generally  valuable  water- 
rights  for  irrigation,  and  oftentimes  constituted  the  choicest  of 
the  lands  from  which  they  were  taken. 

As  has  been  said,  the  king  surrendered  one  half  of  his  lands 
to  the  Government,  while  he  retained  the  rest  for  his  own  private 
use.  For  some  time  these  lands  were  treated  as  the  personal 
property  of  the  king,  until  it  began  to  be  evident  that  they  were 
in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to  the  private  extravagance  of  the 
Ruler,  when  the  Legislature  intervened  to  make  them  Crown 
lands  subject  only  to  use,  but  not  alienation,  by  the  Crown.  With 
the  passing  of  the  monarchy,  these  lands  have  fallen  to  the 
general  Government,  and  have  now  become  a  part  of  the  public 
Domain  of  the  United  States.  The  lands  originally  assigned  to 
the  Government  were  mostly  disposed  of  in  comparatively  small 
areas,  generally  to  Hawaiians,  and  to  such  foreigners  as  were 
disposed  to  make  their  homes  in  Hawaii. 

The  chiefs'  lands  were  partly  sold  to  foreigners  for  ranch 
or  plantation  purposes,  but  for  the  most  part  they  passed  by  in- 
heritance down  rapidly  converging  lines  of  descent,  until  they 
coalesced  in  a  few  large  estates,  the  largest  of  which  has  been 
bequeathed  as  an  endowment  for  a  group  of  industrial  schools 
for  the  education  of  Hawaiian  children  of  both  s 
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The  Hawaiian  race  is  fast  passing  away.  Soon  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys  that  have  been  theirs  for  centuries  will  know 
them  no  longer.  They  leave  behind  them  no  enduring  works  to 
preserve  their  memory  to  future  generations  :—  no  temples,  roads, 
bridges  or  palaces.  Their  poetry  and  their  grass  huts  have 
both  been  alike  fleeting  and  transitory.  But  one  monument  they 
will  yet  leave  behind  them  for  centuries  to  come,  their  impress 
on  the  land  system  of  Hawaii,  an  impress,  which,  I  venture  to 
predict,  not  even  an  iconoclastic  Americanism  will  efface. 


MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  TORONTO. 

BY  THE  SECRETARY. 

MEETING  of  -the  Executive  Committee  of  the  University  of 
A  Toronto  Alumni  Association  was  held  in  the  Dean's  House 
on  Saturday,  December  5th,  at  three  o'clock. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in 
organising  Local  Branches  of  the  Alumni  Association.  Such 
Branches  had  been  established  in  the  following  districts  :  — 

.  (i)  Windsor,  including  Detroit  and  the  County  of  Essex; 
(2)  Victoria  and  Vancouver  Island  ;  fe)  Vancouver  and  the  Lower 
Mainland  of  British  Columbia;  (4)  The  Kootenay-Boundary  Dis- 
trict of  British  Columbia  ;  (5)  Edmonton  and  the  Peace  River 
District  ;  (6)  Regina  and  the  Assiniboia'  District  ;  (7)  the  Province 
of  Mantoba.  In  addition  to  these,  another  branch  was  about  to 
be  organised  for  the  Counties  of  Cornwall,  Stormont  and  Glen- 
garry.* 

A  Finance  Committee,  consisting  of  the  President,  the  Trea- 
surer, Dr.  Pakenham,  Mr.  R.  J.  Younge  and  Professor  McGregor 
Young,  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  finances  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  and  to  supervise  the  expenditures  of  all  Committees. 
The  Treasurer's  report  showed  a  net  profit  of  $248.93  to  date  for 
the  current  year. 

Th£  Editorial  Committee  reported  that  Mr.  J.  Home 
Cameron  had  been  appointed  Managing  Editor  of  the  MONTHLY 
for  the  current  year,  and  that  a  special  effort  was  being  made  to 
enlarge  and  improve  the  publication,  and  to  extend  its  circulation. 


f  n  ThlS  branch' as  wil1  be  seen  in  the  reP°rt  elsewhere  given,  was  formally  established  on  the  4th 
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In  connection  with  the  Harper  Memorial  Fund,  the  Trea- 
surer reported  that  it  had  been  decided  to  devote  the  subscriptions 
received  ($22.40)  to  establishing  a  Musical  Library  in  connection 
with  the  Undergraduates'  Union  of  the  University. 

The  Convocation  Hall  Committee  reported  that  it  had  bi-rn 
decided  that  the  most  suitable  site  for  the  erection  of  the  Con- 
vocation Hall  was  the  land  adjoining  the  lawn  to  the  west  of  the 
Meteorological  Observatory,  and  at  present  occupied  by  the 
Director's  house  and  the  old  roadway  leading  to  the  Main 
Building.  Steps  were  being  taken  to  secure  this  land  from  the 
Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  plans  for  the 
building  were  about  to  be  prepared.  The  total  subscriptions  paid 
in  to  the  Treasurer,  to  date,  amounted  to  $18,841.62. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Bureau  of  Information  was 
gaining  in  favor  with  the  graduates,  and  that  through  its  agency 
many  of  them  had  already  been  appointed  to  positions. 

President  London,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting,  gave  a 
short  address,  dwelling  upon  the  needs  of  the  University  in  con- 
nection with  the  Library  and  the  Departments  of  Physics, 
Astronomy,  and  Forestry.  It  was  decided  to  assemble  early  in 
the  new  year  a  deputation  of  the  Alumni  and  friends  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  to  wait  upon  the  Government  of  Ontario, 
in  order  to  urge  that  the  Statutes  of  the  Senate  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Forestry  be  ratified,  and  that  provision  be 
made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  University  indicated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  Dr.  R.  A.  Reeve, 
and  the  Secretary  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  make  all 
arrangements  in  connection  with  the  assembling  of  this  depu- 
tation. 
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Secretary -Treasurer,  LESLIE  A.  GREEN, 
B.A  ,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
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WILKES,  LL.B.,  K.C.,  Brantford. 
Secretary,  R.  M.  SQUIRE,  B.A.Sc.,  C.E., 
Brantford. 

ELGIN  COUNTY,  ONT.—  President.  J.  H. 
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SILCOX,  B  A.,  D.  Paed,  St.  Thomas. 
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C.  TOLMIE,  B.  A.,  Windsor,  Ont.  Secretary, 
J.  H.  ROOD,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Windsor. 

FRONTENAC  COUNTY.  —  Secretary-Treas- 
urer. E.  O.  SLITER,  M.A.,  Kingston. 

GREY  AND  BRUCE  COUNTIES. — President, 
A.  G.  MCKAY,  B.A.,  Owen  Sound. 

HASTINGS  COUNTY.— President,  LT.-COL. 
W.  N.  PONTON,  M.A.,  Belleville.  Secretary, 
J.T.  LUTON,  B.A.,  Belleville. 

HURON  COUNTY.— President,  WM.  GUNN, 
M.D.,  Clinton,  Ont.  Secretary -Treasurer, 
CHAS.  GARROW,  B.A,  LL.B.,  Goderich. 

KENT  COUNTY. — President,  D.  S.  PAT- 
ERSON,  B.A.,  Chatham,  Ont.  Secretary, 
Miss  GRACE  MCDONALD,  B.A.,  Chatham. 
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President,  H.  M.  DEROCHE,  B.A.,  K.C., 
Napanee.  Secretary-Treasurer,  U.  J. 
FLACK,  M.A  ,  Napanee. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY.  —  President,  JOHN 
HENDERSON,  M.A.,  St.  Catharines.  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, G.  B.  BURSON,  B.A.,  St. 
Catharines. 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. — President,  TALBOT 
MACBETH,  B.A. ,  K.C.,  London.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  F.  E.  PERRIN,  B  A.,  London. 

OTTAWA. — President,  J.  C.  GLASHAN, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Ottawa.  Secretary -Treasurer, 
J.  O.  CARSS,  B.A.,  Ottawa. 

OXFORD  COUXTV.— President,  I.  M. 
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VICTORIA  COUNTY.  —  President,  J.  C. 
HARSTONE,  B.A.,  Lindsay.  Ont.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Miss  E.  G.  FLAVELLE,  B.A., 
Lindsay. 

WATERLOO  COUNTY. — President,  His 
HONOR  JUDGE  CHISHOLM,  Berlin.  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, REV.  W.  A.  BRADLEY, 
B.A.,  Berlin. 

WELLINGTON  COUNTY. — President,  WM. 
TYTLER,  B.A.,  Guelph.  Secretary-Treas., 
R.  L.  McKiNNoN,  B.A.,  LL.B..  Guelph. 

WENTWORTH  COUNTY. — President,  H.  S. 
BRENNEN,  B.A.,  Hamilton.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  J.  T.  CRAWFORD,  B.  A.,  Hamilton. 

British  Columbia. 

KOOTENAY,  BOUNDARY  DISTRICT.—  Presi- 
dent, E.  C.  ARTHUR,  M.D.,  Nelson.  Sec- 
retary -Treasurer,  C.  McL.  FRASER,  MA., 
Nelson. 

VANCOUVER  AND  LOWER  MAINLAND.— 
President,  E.  P.  DAVIS,  B.A.,  K.C.,  Van- 
couver. Secretary,  J.  H.  KERR,  B.A.,  Van- 
couver. 

VICTORIA  AND  VANCOUVER  ISLAND. — 
President,  CHIEF  JUSTICE  G.  HUNTER, 
B.A.,  Victoria.  Secretary-Treasurer,  MRS. 
A.  T.  WATT,  M.A.,  Victoria. 
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Manitoba. 

— President,  JAMES  FISHEK,  M.A.,  K.C. , 
Winnipeg.  Secretary-Treasurer,  S.  J.  ROTH- 
WELL,  B.A.,  Winnipeg 

North  West  Territories 
ALBERTA.— President,  C.  A.  STUART,  B.A., 
LL.B.,  Calgary.     Secretary,   D.   F.  BOYCE, 
B.A.,  Calgary. 

EDMONTON  AND  THE  PEACE  RIVER  DIS- 
TRICT.— President.  J  C  BOWN,  h.A.,  Ed- 
monton. Secretary  Treasurer,  MRS.  E.  T. 
BISHOP,  B.A.,  Edmonton 

REGINA  AND  THE  ASSINIBOIA  DISTRICT. — 
President.  REV.  J.  J.  PATTERSON,  Regina. 
Secretary. Treasurer.  D.  P.  McCoLL,  B.A., 
Retrina. 


Queb«  c. 

MONTREAL.—  President.  REV  JOHN  SCRIM- 
GER,  M.A.,  Montreal.  Secretary-Treasurer, 
E  H.  Cooi-KK,  H.A.,  Montreal. 


United  States 

CALIFORNIA  —Executive  Commit  tee,  A.  C. 
LAWSON.  Ph.D.,  Berkeley;  J.  W.  HENDER- 
SON, B.A.,  San  Francisco  ;  S.  J.  MCLEAN, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,Leland  Stanford  University 

NEW  YORK  CITY. — President.  G.  H.  LING, 
Ph.  D.,  New  York.  Secretary-Treasurer,  J. 
A.  MACVANNEL.  Ph.  D.,  New  York. 


The  Windsor  Alumni. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  H.  Rodd, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  was  for  some  weeks 
confined  to  his  room  as  the  result  of 
an  accident,  and  was  unable  to  send  a 
full  report  of  the  organisation  of.  this 
branch,  although  Mr  F.  D.  Davis,  as 
announced  in  last  number,  kindly 
notified  us  of  its  accomplishment. 
From  Mr.  Rodd's  recent  letter  we 
learn  that  the  office-holders  are  the 
following: — President,  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Tolmie,  (B.A.  '85),  Windsor.  First 
vice-president,  F.  D.  Davis,  (B.A.  '92), 
Windsor.  Second  vice-president,  J. 
A.  McMillan,  (B.A.  '87,  M.B.  '93), 
Detroit.  Third  vice-president,  A.  R. 
Bartlett,  (B.A.  '84),  Windsor.  Secre- 
tary, J.  H.  Rodd,  (B.A.  '89),  Windsor. 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Home  (B.A. 
'01),  Windsor.  Councillors,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Nattress,  (B.A.  '87),  Amherst- 
burg;  F.  A.  Hough,  (B.A.  '88), 
Amherstburg;  G.  A.  Hassard,  (M.B. 
'97),  Harrow;  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Murphy, 
(B.A.  '93)  Essex;  G.  R.  Cruickshank, 
M.D.  '86;  A.  H.  Clarke,  LL.B.  '86;  E. 
S.  Wigle,  B.A.  '84,  (the  last  three,  of 
Windsor). 

»  1t  * 
The  Cornwall  Alumni. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Cornwall  on 
the  4th  day  of  December,  a  Branch 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Association  was  formed,  to  be  called 
the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Association  for  the  United  Counties 
of  Stormont,  Dundas  and  Glengarry. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Honorary  President,  Adam  Johnston, 


(B.A.  '77,  LL.B.  '81),  Morris- 
burg.  President  :  —  The  Rev.  Neil 
McNish,  (B.A.  '63,  M.A.  '64, 
LL.B.  '73,  LL.D.  '74,  B.D.),  Corn- 
wall. Vice-Presidents  :  —  the  Rev. 
D.  McLaren,  (B.A.  '79),  Alexandria; 
the  Rev.  R.  Harkness,  (B.A.  '88, 
M.A.),  Cornwall;  H.  H.  Ross,  (B.A. 
'69,  M.A.  '71),  Ex-M.P.,  Iroquois. 
Secretary:—;.  C.  Milligan,  (B.A.  '96, 
LL.B.),  Cornwall.  Treasurer:—!.  W. 
Crewson,  (B.A.  '88),  Cornwall. 
Councillors:—  T.  H.  Dunn,  (S.P.S. 
'93),  Winchester;  W.  D.  Knight, 
(D.D.S.  '97),  Cornwall;  C.  J.  Hamil- 
ton, (M.B.  '79,  M.D.  58o),  Cornwall; 
the  Rev.  E.  B.  Ryckman,  (B.A.  '55, 
M.A.  '68,  D.D.),  Cornwall;  the  Rev. 
A  .A.  McRae,  (B.A.  '96),  Cornwall;  D. 
McKay,  (B.A.  '89,  M.A.  '03)  Alex- 
andria. The  annual  meeting  is  to  be 
held  in  Cornwall.  The  Association 
starts  with  prospects  of  success,  and 
there  are  now  in  these  United 
Counties  about  seventy  graduates  of 
University  College  and  other  affiliated 
colleges.  Heretofore,  the  Universities 
of  McGill  and  Queen's  have  obtained 
by  far  the  larger  number  of  our  stu- 
dents, but  it  is  hoped  that  organised 
effort  will  materially  increase  the  per- 
centage of  attendance  from  these 
Counties  at  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto. 

J.  C.  MILLIGAN,  Secretary. 


Saturday  Lectures. 

The  annual  course  of  University 
Saturday  lectures  will  this  year  bruin 
on  January  23rd,  when  Professor  R. 
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G.  Mnuhmi.  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  will  take  for  his  subject, 
"The  Bible  as  literature."  Mr.  W.  B. 
Yeats,  the  well-known  Irish  poet  and 
•  Iraniatist,  who  is  lecturing  in  the 
United  States,  will  be  here  about  the 
end  of  January,  and  will  speak  on 
••poetry  in  the  Old  Time  arid  theNew." 
The  II  on.  L.  O.  David,  of  Montreal, 
will  lecture  about  the  end  of  February 
on  "Baldwin  and  Lafontaine."  The 
Hon.  G.  E.  Foster  will  discuss  "Some 
Considerations  of  Empire";  Professor 
J.  C.  McLennan,  "Radium  and  Radio- 
activity"; and  Professor  Ramsay 
Wright,  "The  Natural  History  of  the 
Oyster." 

*  *  * 

The  University  Club  of  Nelson,  B.C. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Fraser,  B.A.,  of  Nelson, 
B.C.,  informs  us  that  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  for 
the  Kootenay  Boundary  District,  a 
general  "University  Club"  has  been 
formed,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
subjects  of  interest  to  University 
men.  The  following  university  gradu- 
ates are  at  the  head  of  it: — President, 
A.  L.  McKillop,  (Queen's  University). 
Secretary-Treasurer,  C.'  McLean 
Fraser,  (B.A.  '98,  University  of  Tor- 
onto). Executive  Committee,  E.  C. 
Arthur,  (M.D.  '88,  Victoria  School), 
the  Rev.  F.  H.  Graham,  (McGill  Uni- 
versity), F.  C.  Green,  (University  of 
New  Brunswick).  The  Club  meets 
on  the  second  Saturday  of  each 
month.  It  is  the  first  club  of  its 
kind  in  British  Columbia,  and  one  of 
the  first  in  Canada. 

ft  It  * 

A  Veteran  Alumnus  of  Two  Faculties. 
The  recent  letter  sent  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
with  the  object  of  securing  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  members  of  the  different 
graduating  classes  of  past  years,  is 
beginning  to  produce  results.  In 
some  cases  the  constitution  of  a  group 
presents  great  difficulty.  That  this 
is  especially  true  of  the  earlier  gradu- 
ating classes  of  the  University,  is  only 
too  evident  from  such  replies  to  the 
Secretary's  letter  as  that  sent  in  by 
Dr.  W.  O.  Eastwood,  of  Whitby,  who 
is  a  B.A.  of  1849. 


"The  Class,"  he  says,  "was  a  small 
one.  Adam  Crooks,  Thomas  Cronyn, 
[Ebenezer]  Stinson,  J.  J.  Kingsmill, 
Francis  Checkley,  G.  F.  Loring,  Robt. 
Armour,  W.  Winer,  J.  W.  Bethune, 
and  Matthew  McKenzie,  one  after 
another  have  all  passed  away,  and  I 
only  am  left  alone,  as  the  sole  living 
representative.  .  .  Class  photographs 
were  not  common  in  those  days. 
Daguerrotypes  there  were,  but  that 
was  as  far  as  the  art  had  got."  This 
is  interesting  to  read  -in  the  time  of 
the  ubiquitous  camera,  the  cinemato- 
graph and  the  rest. 

Tt  will  be  remembered  by  some  of 
our  readers  that  the  late  Chief  Jus- 
tice Armour,  when  receiving  his  hon- 
orary degree  last  year,  stated  that  he 
was  the  last  of  the  class  of  1850.  This 
was  a  year  later  than  Dr.  Eastwood's, 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
graduating  class  of  the  University 
under  its  new  name,  The  University  of 
Toronto.  No  one  is  now  left  of  that 
little  band,  and  of  the  previous  year 
only  one  is  living. 

Dr.  Eastwood  is,  besides,  a  gradu- 
ate in  medicine  of  fifty  years'  stand- 
in^.  It  was  in  the  year  of  his  gradu- 
ation (1853),  that  the  University 
Faculties  of  Medicine  and  Law  were 
abolished,  and  he  is  consequently  one 
of  the  last  graduates  of  the  old  Medi- 
cal Faculty,  of  which  the  present  one, 
dating  only  from  1887,  is  the  revival 
or  successor. 

Let  us  hope  that  Dr.  Eastwood's 
vigour,  which  still  enables  him  to 
keep  up  the  active  practice  of^  medi- 
cine, may  long  maintain  for  him  the 
distinction  of  still  representing,  along 
with  a  very  few  other  graduates  of 
the  'forties,  the  beginnings  of  the 
present  institution. 


Obituary. 

—  Mr.  George  E.  Casey  was  born  in 
1850,  at  Southwold,  in  the  County^  c 
Elgin.  From  the  neighbouring  High 
^chool  at  St.  Thomas  he  entered  the 
University  of  Toronto.  In  1871  he 
oraduated  with  honours  in  Classics.  In 
the  next  year,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  was 
elected  to  represent  West  Elgin  i 
the  Dominion  House  of  Commons. 
Under  the  Mackenzie  Government  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
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Civil  Service  Reform,  ;i>  \vell  as 
(iovernment  Whip.  All  through  the 
changing  fortunes  of  the  Liberal 
party,  Mr.  Casey  continued  to  repre- 
sent his  first  constituency,  until  1900, 
when,  in  a  three-sided  contest,  he 
failed  to  be  re-elected.  From  that 
time  things  went  against  him;  but  he 
met  his  disappointments  without  bit- 
terness, and  preserved  his  cheerful 
temper  and  his  courage  almost  to  the 
end.  Although  no  longer  a  member  of 
Parliament,  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  Ottawa,  and  spent  many  a  leisure 
hour  about  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  his  genial  humour  endeared 
him  to  all.  It  was  with  very  general 
satisfaction  that  the  public  learned  a 
short  time  ago  that  Mr.  Casey  had 
been  appointed  to  a  First  Class  clerk- 
ship in  the  Library  department.  But 
he  was  not. destined  to  enjoy  for  long 
the  comfort  brought  him  by  this  ap- 
pointment. His  health  was  fast 
breaking  down.  He  grew  rapidly 
worse:  he  was  taken  to  the  Hospital, 
and  there  on  the  last  night  of  Novem- 
ber he  passed  away. 

— Mr.  James  A.  Tucker  was  a  native 
of  Owen  Sound,  and  was  born  in 
December,  1871.  He  was  prepared 
for  matriculation  at  the  High  School 
of  his  native  place,  and  came  to  the 
University  when  he  was  almost 
twenty.  He  was  a  good  student,  and 
chose  for  his  special  department 
Political  Science  and  its  allied  sub- 
jects. While  in  his  fourth  year,  he 
became  editor  of  The  'Varsity,  in 
which  capacity  his  unbending  atti- 
tude towards  the  University  authori- 
ties contributed,  with  other  causes, 
to  bring  about  the  crisis  with  which 
Mr.  Tucker's  name  has  ever  since 
been  more  or  less  associated.  As  he 
absolutely  refused  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Uni- 
versity and  College  Councils,  the 
disciplinary  suspension  under  which 
he  was  placed  was  not  revoked.  He 
was,  however,  given  a  certificate 
which  enabled  him  to  enter  Stanford 
University,  California,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  course.  With  his  degree 
he  returned  to  Canada  and  became 
editor  of  the  Owen  Sound  Sun.  Some 
time  later  he  took  charge  of  a  society 
journal  in  Montrt  il,  and  finally  he 


came  to  Toronto,  and  \va>  made  A- 
si  slant  Kditor  of  .^'utitrday  Xight,  in 
which  post  he  had  remained  until  he 
could  work  no  longer.  After  much 
suffering,  borne  with  fortitude,  he 
died  on  the  iQth  of  December,  and 
was  buried  in  Owen  Sound  on  the 
2181  his  thirty-second  birthday. 


Publications     by     Alumni,     including 
Members  of  the  Faculties. 
(Continued). 

W.  J.  Alexander,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  English  in  University  College. 

(1)  "Tennyson:  Select  Poems.     .     .     . 
edited  with   Introduction  and   Notes," 
Toronto:    The  Copp.,  Clark  Company, 
1903. 

(2)  "Sartor    Resartus,"    in    The    Uni- 
versity of   Toronto  Monthly,    March   and 
April,    1903 

Clara     C.     Benson,     B.A.,     Ph.D., 

Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  Lilian  Massey 
School,  (i)  (Under  the  supervision 
of  W.  L.  Miller,  B.A.,  Ph.D.).  "The 
rates  of  Reactions  in  solutions  contain- 
ing Ferrous  Sulphate,  Potassium 
Iodide,  and  Chromic  Acid."  Journal 
of  Physical  Chemistry,  Vol.  VII.,  May, 
1903. 

(2)  (Under  the  supervision  of 
F.  B.  Kenrick,  M.A.,  Ph.D.) 
"  The  Composition  of  the  Surface 
Layers  of  Aqueous  Amyl  Alcohol." 
Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry,  October, 
1903;  also  as  a  reprint  among  the 
Papers  from  the  Chemical  Laboratory 
of  the  University. 

A.  T.  De  Lury,  M.A.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  (Tor.) 
"  An  Arithmetic  for  High  Schools 
and'  Collegiate  Institutes,"  Toronto: 
The  Canada  Publishing  Company, 
[1903]- 

Pelham  Edgar,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  French,  (Viet.)— (i, 
Fditor.  (in  collaboration  with  Mr. 
Duncan  Campbell  Scott,  F.R.C.S.),  of 
Morang's  Series  of  twenty  volumes 
of  biography,  known  as  "The  Makers 
of  Canada." 

(2)  Tennyson.  (Selections  for  the 
use  of  schools,  with  introduction 
notes,  etc.),  Toronto:  Morang  & 
Co.,  1903- 
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J.  H.  Faull,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in 
Botany,  (Tor.).  (In  collaboration  with 
Mr.  G.  H.  Clark,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Ottawa).  "Noxious  Weed- 
Seeds  commonly  found  in  Commercial 
Grass-Seeds."  (Bulletin  No.  i.,  New 
Series.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa). 

F.  C.  Harrison,  B.S.A.,  Professor  of 
Bacteriology,  Ontario  Agriculture 
College,  Guelph.  (r)  "The  Du- 
ration of  the  Life  of  the  Tubercle 
Bacillus  in  Cheese."  (Reprinted  from 
the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  1902. 

(2)  "The  Bacterial  Contamination 
of  Milk."  Address  delivered  before 
the  members  of  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tute, February  2oth,  1903.  Reprinted 
from  the  "Revue  Generale  du  lait," 
II..  nnmeros  20,  21,  22,  23,  1903. 

V.  E.  Henderson,  (B.A.  '99,  M.A. 
'02,  M.B.  '02).  (i)  "  Immunity  in 
the  Light  of  Recent  Studies."  Re- 
printed from  The  Canadian  Practitioner 
and  Review,  July,  1903. 

(2)  "  Some  Notes  on  Artificial 
Neurotoxic  Serum."  Reprinted  from 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical 
Bulletin. 

F.  B.  Kenrick,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer 
in  Chemistry,  (Tor.)  (In  collabora- 
tion with  W.  Lash  Miller,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
(i)  "  Note  on  the  Identification  of 
Basic  Salts,"  in  The  Journal  of  Physical 
Chemistry,  April,  1903.  (Reprinted 
from  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada). 

(2)  ."  The  Value  of  Research  Work 
as  a  Training  for  Technical  Educa- 
tion." (One  of  several  papers  on  this 
subject  in  The  University  of  Toronto 
Monthly,  March,  1903. 

D.  R.  Keys,  M.A.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Anglo-Saxon,  (Tor.)  (i) 
"The  Scottish  Dialect  of  English," 
Frascr's  Scottish  Annual,  1902. 

(2)  "  Queen  Margaret  of  Scot- 
land," Ibid  ,1903. 

(i)  "  Was  Shakespeare  bred  an  At- 
torney ?  "  Canadian  Law  Review,  Vol. 
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(4)  "  French      Law,      and      Law 
French,"  Ibid. 

(5)  "The   Conversazione   in    Days 
of  Old,"  Varsity,  Vol  22,  No.  20. 

(6)  "Prosit  Neujahr  !  "  An  Anglo- 
Taxon  Poem,  Ibid,  No.   16. 


W.  R.  Lang,  D.Sc.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  (Tor.)  (i)  "The  Forma- 
tion of  the  Di-and  Hexa-Methylam- 
moniochlorides  of  Cadmium." 

(2)  "The    Chemical    Industries    oi 
Canada." 

(3)  (In      collaboration     with      C. 
M.  Carson),  "The  Action  of  Liquified 
Ammonia  on   Chromic  '  Chloride." 

(4)  (In      collaboration      with      E. 
H.    Jolliffe),    "The    Action    of    Methy- 
lamins    on    Chromium    Chloride." 

(5)  (In     collaboration     with     W. 
M.     Wilkie),    "The     Action     of     Per- 
manganate of  Potash  on  Indigo,  with 
reference     to     the     determination     of 
Nitrates        by      the      Indigo-Carmine 
method." 

H.  H.  Langton,  B.A.,  Librarian  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  "Music 
Study  vs.  Performance,"  in  the  Journal 
of  Pedagogy,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Septem- 
ber, 1903. 

A.  H.  F.  Lefroy,  M.A.,  Professor  oi 
Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence,  (Tor.) 
"History  and  Institutes  of  Roman 
Law.  An  Outline  Sketch  for  the  use 
of  Students  of  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto," Toronto:  The  University 
Press,  1903. 

G.  H.  Locke,  (B.A.  '93,  M.A.  and 
B.  Paed.  '96),  Associate  Professor  of 
Education,  University  of  Chicago,  is 
Editor  of  The  School  Review. 

W.  Lash  Miller,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Physical 
Chemistry,  (Tor.):  As  Editor  or 
Author  of  the  following  papers: 

(1)  (a)-  Miss  C.   C.   Benson,  B.A., 
Ph.D.      "  The     rate    of    oxidation    of 
Ferrous     Salts    by     Chromic     Acid." 
Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry,  Vol.  VII., 
January,  1903. 

(b)  Miss  C.  C.  Benson,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
"  The  rates  of  reactions  in  so- 
lutions containing  Ferrous  Sulphate, 
Potassium  Iodide,  and  Chromic  Acid," 
Ibid,  May,  1903. 

(2)  J.  M.  Bell,  "The  Compensation 
Method    of    determining    the    rate    of 
oxidation  of  Hydrogen   Iodide,"   Ibid, 
February,  1903. 

(3)  W.    C.    Bray,    B.A,   "The   rate 
of    reaction    in    solutions    containing 
Potassium    Iodide,    Potassium    Chlor- 
ate,   and    Hydrochloric    Acid,"     Ibid, 
February,  1903. 

(4)  R.    E.    De    Lury,    B.A,    "The 
rate  of  oxidation  o^  Potassium  Iodide 
by   Chromic    Acid "    Ibid,   April,    1903. 
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(5)  (In     collaboration     with      B. 
Kenrick,    B.A.,   Ph.D.),   "Note   on   the 
Identification    of    Basic     Salts." — See 
above. 

(6)  E.  L.  Forster,  "The  rate  of  for- 
mation   of    lodates    in    alkaline    solu- 
tions   of    Iodine."     Journal   of   Physical 
Chemistry,  December,  1903. 

(7)  As    Editor: — "Researches     in 
Physical  Chemistry  carried  on  in  the 
University    of    Toronto     during     the 
past     year."       Transactions     of     the 
Royal   Society  of  Canada,  May,   1903. 

(8)  (In    collaboration    with    T.    R. 
Rosebrugh,       M.A.,       Professor       of 
Electrical    Engineering,    Tor.)     "  Nu- 
merical values  of  certain  functions  in- 
volving •  x     Ibid,   Ibid. 

(9)  (In   collaboration   with   W.    F. 
Green),    "The    'Melting'    of    Sodium 
Acetate   Trihydrate."     (In  process   of 
publication). 

W.  A.  Parks,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in 
Mineralogy  and  Geology,  (Tor.),  (i) 
"The  Fossiliferous  Rocks  of  South- 
western Ontario."  Twelfth  Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  Ontario, 
1903. 

(2)  Several  Reports  on  Geological 
Subjects  relating  to  Northern  On- 
tario, in  process  of  publication. 

J.  F.  McCurdy,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Oriental  Literature,  (Tor.),  is 
Consulting  Editor  of  the  Jewish 
Encyclopaedia,  and  has  contributed  to 
Vols.  I. -IV.,  articles  under  the  foHow- 
ing  titles,  together  with  38  other 
articles:  Aaron,  Adam,  Ahab,  Ahas, 
Animal-Worship,  Ark  of  Noah,  Army  (in 
Israel),  Assyria,  Baal  and  Baal-Worship, 
Bible  Exegesis,  Brazen  Ser petit,  Burnt 
Offering,  Chaldaea,  Cherubim,  Chronology, 
Covenant. 

John  Seath,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Inspector 
nf  High  Schools  for  Ontario.  "Some 
Needed  Education  Reforms:"  Presi- 
dent's Address  before  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association,  1903. 

F.  H.  Sykes,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Profes- 
sor and'  Director  of  the  Extension 
Department,  Teachers'  College,  Col- 
umbia University,  New  York,  "  Syl- 
labus of  a  Collegiate  Course  of  Thirty 
Lectures  on  Shakespeare."  (Ex- 
tension Syllabi,  Series  A,  No.  I.). 

Frederick  Tracy,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in 
Philosophy,  (Tor.),  (i)  A  Syllabus 
of  Logic,  with  Questions  and  Ex- 
ercises, for  the  use  of  Students,  Tor- 
onto: University  Press,  1903. 


(2)  Address  t<>  the  Graduating 
Classes  in  Ale  Master  I'niversity,  The 
McMaster  Monthly,  October,  1903. 

S.  Morley  Wickett,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer 
in  Political  Economy,  (Tor.).  (i) 
Editor  of  University  of  Toronto 
Studies  in  History  and  Economics, 
Municipal-Government  Series,  Vol. 
II.,  No.  2,  containing  the  following: 

(a)  Municipal  Government  in  On- 
tario, by  Adam  Shortt,  M.A.,  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Economy  and  Con- 
stitutional History,  Queen's  Uni- 
versity. 

(6)  Municipal  Organisation  in  On- 
tario, by  Mr.  K.  W.  McKay,  Editor 
of  The  Municipal  World,  St.  Thomas. 

(c)  Bibliography  of  Canadian 
Municipal  Government,  by  S.  Morley 
Wickett,  Ph.D. 

(2)  "The     Effect     of     a     British 
Preferential  Tariff  on  Canadian  Agri 
culture,"    in    The    Montreal   Herald     of 
July  I5th,   1903. 

(3)  Two  Reports  for  the' Alaskan 
Boundary    Commission,    on    the    Dis- 
puted Territory. 

(4)  "The  University  and  the  Busi- 
ness     World,"      in      the      University 
Memorial  Volume.     (To  appear  short- 

ly). 

ft  ft  ft 

Personals. 

[An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Alumni 
Association  is  to  keep  a  card  register  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  all  the  Faculties. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  the  information  about  gradu- 
ates should  be  of  the  most  recent  date  possible.  The 
Secretary  will  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  if  the 
Alumni  will  send  in  any  items  of  news  which  may 
come  to  their  notice  regarding  their  fellow-grad  ates. 
The  inf.  rmation  thus  supplied  will  n  t  only  be  pub- 
lished in  "THK  MONTHLY,"  but  also  methodical  y 
preserved  for  further  use.] 

—Mrs.  C.  C.  Richardson  (Miss  E. 
L.  Rutherford,  B.A.  '96),  is  at  Aurora, 
Ont. 

— Mrs.  Highee  (Miss  Annie  E. 
Carveth,  M.B.  '93),  is  now  at  146 
Brighten  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

—Mr.  J.  F.  Van  Every.  B.A.  '96. 
late  of  Napanee,  is  also  a  master  in 
the  Owen  Sound  Collegiate  Tn-titute 

—The  Rev.  Franck  C.  Harper,  B.A. 
'98,  (B.D.),  removed  in  September  to 
Walter's  Falls,  North  Grey,  Out. 

— Mr.  Lyman  Brown,  B.A.  '95,  M.A 
'97,  formerly  of  Aylmer,  is  now  one 
of  the  masters,  in  the  Collegiate  In- 
stitute at  Owen  Sound,  Ont. 
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—  Miss    Ruby.    M.    JnlinV    I'.. A.    '03. 
i-    at    Peterborough,   Ont. 

—  Miss  M.   V.   Bibby,  B.A.  "02,  is  at 
St.  Agnes  School,  Belleville,  Ont. 

Mr.  Herbert  C.  Bell,  B.A.  '03,  is 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Frederick  R.  Miller,  B.A.  '03, 
is  at  Cornell  University.  (205  Hazen 
Street,  Ithaca,  N.Y.). 

—Mr.  A.  Grant  Brown,  B.A.  '03,  is 
now  a  student  at  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford. 

-  Mr.  J.  J.  Power,  B.A.  '03,  LL.B. 
(V.),  '91.  is  a  barrister  at  Halifax, 
N.S. 

—Mr.  Henry  Betts  Taylor,  B.A. 
'65,  formerly  of  Whitby,  Ont.,  is  now 
at  Mount  Clemens,  Michigan. 

—  Mr.    1).    A.    Fowlie,    B.A.   '95-   is   a 
Presbyterian       minister       at       Sedro 
Woolley,  Washington 

—Mr.  H.  E.  Wilson,  B.A.  '92,  is  at 
the  Boys'  High  School,  Marcy  and 
Putnam  Avenues,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

—Mr.  Fred.  P.  Clappison,  B.A.  '02, 
is  in  Boston,  Mass.  (The  Boston 
News  Bureau,  Exchange  Place.) 

—Mr.  W.  R.  Meredith,  B.A.  'oo,  is 
one  of  the  firm  of  Meredith,  Judd, 
and  Elliott,  Barristers,  London,  Ont. 

Miss  J.  K.  Lawsoh,  B.A.  '99,  is  a 
teacher  in  the  Kingsthorpe  School 
for  Girls,  Duke  Street.  Hamilton, 
Ont. 

—Mr.  John  W.  Garvin,  B.A.  '92,  is 
the  Managing  Director  of  the  Peter- 
borough Sugar  Co.,  Peterborough, 
Ont. 

—Mr.  John  S.  Smith,  B.A.  '78,  is 
in  the  firm  of  Crombie,  Worrell,  and 
Gwynne,  18  King  Street  West,  Tor- 
onto. 

—Mr.  J.  Wright  Sifton,  B.A.  '98, 
is  now  the  Principal  of  the  Public 
and  High  Schools  of  Moose  Jaw, 
Assa. 

— Mr.  John  MacLean,  B.A.  '02,  is 
teaching  in  the  Mathematical  Depart- 
ment of  the  High  School  at 
Waukegan,.  111. 

-Mr.  J.  H.  Hamilton,  M.B.  '03,  is 
at  Nelson,  B.C.,  where  he  is  Resident 
Physician  in  the  Kootenay  Lake 
General  Hospital 


—Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  B.A.  '89, 
who  is  very  widely  known  in  political 
circles,  has  removed  to  Ottawa,  where 
he  has  begun  the  practice  of  law. 

—Mr.  R.  B.  Cochrane,  B.A.  '02,  is 
a  student  in  Knox  College,  and  was 
last  year  Secretary  of  the  University 
Y.M.C.A.  (24  Howland  Avenue). 

—Mr.  L.  H.  Tasker,  B.A.  '97,  is 
now  at  2  West  I2oth  Street,  New 
York.  Mrs.  Tasker  (Miss  H.  B. 
Mills),  is  a  graduate  of  '92. 

—Mr.  W.  K.  Stewart,  B.A.  '97,  is  a 
professor  in  Dartmouth  College,  Han- 
over, N.H.  Mrs.  Stewart  (Miss  E. 
E.  Scott),  is  also  a  graduate  of  '97. 

—Mr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison,  B.A.  '92, 
M.B.  '95,  M.D.  '98,  is  at  47  Withrow 
Ave.,  Toronto.  Mrs.  Addison  (Miss 
Jane  S.  Hillock),  is  a  graduate  of  '95. 

—Mr.  F.  H.  Wood,  B.A.  '01,  is  in 
the  employment  of  the  Canada  Cycle 
&  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto  Junc- 
tion. His  Toronto  address  is  14 
Grenville  Street. 

— Mr.  Harry  M.  Torrington,  M.B. 
'03,  the  son  of  the  Principal  of  the 
College  of  Music,  is  practising 
medicine  at  Greenspond,  Bonavista 
Dis.,  Newfoundland. 

— Mr.  J.  Wilson  Cunningham,  B.A. 
'02,  has  removed  from  Portage  la 
Prairie  to  Edmonton,  Alta.,  where 
he  is  on  the  staflf  of  "  The  Evening 
Journal." 

—Mr.  D.  McK.  Forrester,  B.A.  '03, 
for  four  years  Principal  of  the  Clarks- 
burg Public  School,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Principal  of  the  Training  In- 
stitute, at  Burk's  Falls,  Ont. 

—Mr.  S.  J.  Rothwell,  B.A.  '91,  is  a 
barrister  at  Winnipeg,  and  had  as 
senior  partner  Mr.  W.  E.  Perdue, 
B.A.  '73,  before  the  latter  was  made 
a  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench. 

—The  programme  of  the  well- 
known  course  of  lectures  given  yearly, 
at  the  Collegiate  Institute  of  Lindsay, 
Ont.,  presents  this  year  the  following 
lecturers: — the  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  W. 
Borden,  P.C.,  K.C.M.G.;  Mr.  George 
T.  Denison,  LL.B.,  F.R.S.C.;  Mr.  J. 
P.  Whitney,  K.C,  LL.D.,  M.P.P.; 
the  Hon.  J.  I.  Tarte,  P.C.,  M.P.;  Mr. 
W.  H.  Drummond,  M.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
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UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES. 

BY   H.    H.    LANGTON,    B.A.,    LIBRARIAN    OF   THE   UNIVERSITY. 


Sir  Thomas  Bodley  founded  the  great  library  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  which  bears  his  name,  his  enlightened 
munificence  gained  him  a  reputation  in  the  learned  world  of  his 
time  greater,  probably,  than  all  Mr.  Carnegie's  gifts  to  libraries 
have  secured  for  him  among  his  contemporaries.  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley  did  not  open  his  library  to  the  public  until  nearly  five 
years  had  elapsed  since  his  intention  was  communicated  to  the 
Oxford  authorities.  During  those  years  he  spent  money  freely 
through  agents  in  Holland,  Germany,  France,  Spain  and  Italy  in 
making  purchases  of  the  best  foreign  books  procurable,  and  he 
used  all  the  influence  that  his  Court  connection  and  diplomatic 
career  gave  him  in  obtaining  gifts  for  his  library  from  scholars 
and  patrons  of  literature.  The  formal  dedication  of  it  was  a  great 
and  memorable  event  for  the  University  and  for  the  cause  of 
learning,  and  yet  the  entire  collection  so  laboriously  got  together 
did  not  consist  of  more  than  2,500  volumes.  In  a  university  of 
first  rank  to-day  the  same  number,  even  of  picked  books,  would 
hardly  be  considered  more  than  a  fair  working  library  for  a  single 
department  of  study. 
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In  the  three  centuries  that  have  passed  since  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  with  diligent  search  for  five  years,  collected  his  2,500 
volumes,  a  vast  number  of  books  have  been  printed,  and  the 
output  grows  steadily  year  by  year.  The  university  library  of 
the  present  day  necessarily  therefore  represents  a  much  greater 
aggregation  of  books  than  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring.  The  wide  diffusion  of  popular  education  and 
the  taste  for  reading  has  been  conducive  to  the  greater  activity 
of  authors  and  publishers,  perhaps  not  wholly  to  the  advantage 
of  either  literature  or  learning.  But  a  university  library  is  not 
supplied,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  with  the  popular 
literature  that  springs  from  popular  demand  for  reading  matter. 
The  real  cause  of  the  continually  increasing  bulk  of  the  libraries 
of  most  universities  is  the  modern  movement  of  "research"  work 
in  universities  themselves.  The  professors  and  lecturers  of 
modern  universities  are  not  solely  employed  in  cultivating  their 
minds,  or  even  in  assisting  by  their  lectures  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  minds  of  the  undergraduate  students.  They  are  busily  con- 
tributing to  the  permanent  extension  of  the  bounds  of  knowledge, 
each  in  his  own  subject,  and  they  do  it  by  research  and  experi- 
mental work  in  laboratories.  It  would  be  interesting  to  reckon 
up  the  number  of  institutions  for  "research"  alone  that  have  been 
founded  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  number  of  investigators 
now  at  work  in  them.  If  we  add  those  in  teaching  institutions, 
like  the  University  of  Toronto,  which  have  modified  their  former 
methods  so  as  to  include  facilities  for  research,  a  formidable  total 
will  be  shown  of  workers  in  Britain  and  America  alone  who 
devote  all  or  most  of  their  time  to  new  investigations. 

The  effect  of  all  this  original  research  and  experimental  work 
upon  university  libraries  is  easily  seen.  Every  independent  piece 
of  research,  if  successfully  carried  out,  will  be  embodied  sooner 
or  later  in^a  book,  or  in  a  scientific  paper  published  by  a  learned 
Society,  or  by  some  one  of  the  host  of  journals  devoted  to  special 
branches  of  science  that  have  sprung  up  within  the  last  genera- 
tion like  mushrooms,  and  endure  and  grow  in  girth  like  oaks. 
The  yearly  Berichte  of  the  German  Chemical  Society,  to  take  one 
instance,  originally  issued  in  1867  as  a  modest  volume  of  280 
pages,  have  grown  in  thirty-five  years  to  the  monstrous  bulk  of 
more  than  4,000  pages,  contained  in  three  or  four  heavy  volumes. 
In  the  same  period,  too,  many  new  chemical  journals  have  been 
established  in  Germany,  all  of  which  flourish  and  become  every 
year  more  ponderous.  The  Royal  Society  of  London,  some  forty- 
five  years  ago,  undertook  the  publication  of  a  Catalogue  of 
Scientific  Papers  published  since  the.  year  1800.  The  papers  that 
appeared  between  1800  and  1863  were  first  to  be  catalogued,  and 
supplements  for  subsequent  ten-year  periods  were  to  follow.  The 
original  catalogue  was  completed  in  six  large  quarto  volumes, 
approximately  a  volume  for  every,  ten  years  of  papers.  The  next 
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ten-year  period,  from  1864  to  1873,  required  two  volumes,  and  the 
next,  three;  after  which  the  Royal  Society  changed  its  plan.  It 
now  undertook,  with  international  support,  to  catalogue  tin- 
scientific  papers  year  by  year,  beginning  with  1901,  and  the 
original  estimate  was  that  seventeen  small  octavo  volumes,  corre- 
sponding- to  as  many  branches  of  science,  would  be  issued  annually. 
The  first  volume  of  the  first  annual  series  was  assigned  to  Botanv. 
and  it  had  grown  into  two  before  all  the  papers  in  botany  of  H»OI 
had  been  recorded. 

The  extraordinary  growth  and  multiplication  of  technical 
journals  has  undoubtedly  been  due  to  the  stimulus  given  to  every 
kind  of  research  in  the  university  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  pace  with  the  expansion  of  periodical  litera- 
ture has  involved  increased  expenditure  on  university  libraries. 
That  it  is  a  necessity  hardly  needs  demonstration.  The  current 
periodicals  in  •  every  branch  of  philology,  history  or  science  in 
which  "research"  work  is  being  done,  are  as  indispensable  a  part 
of  the  equipment  of  the  investigators  in  those  branches  as  are  the 
materials  and  apparatus  used.  "Research"  students  must  be 
kept  informed  of  the  latest  discoveries  or  results  of  experiments, 
or  they  run  the  risk  of  wasting  their  time  in  investigating  what 
has  already  been  satisfactorily  explained  elsewhere.  From  motives 
of  economy  alone,  it  is  better  to  subscribe  to  all  the  journals  in 
any  department  of  science  than  to  pay  a  salary  or  a  scholarship 
to  an  investigator  whose  work  duplicates  what  has  been  done  in 
another  university  and  is  fully  recorded.  In  some  institutions 
the  cost  of  providing  the  special  journals  is  borne  by  the  depart- 
ment interested.  The  laboratories  of  physics  and  psychology,  for 
instance,  will  subscribe  to  the  chief  periodicals  in  their  respective 
subjects,  on  the  same  principle  that  they  provide  new  apparatus 
and  laboratory  supplies.  In  other  universities — the  University 
of  Toronto  among  them — the  periodicals  in  all  subjects  form  a 
part  of  the  main  library  and  are.  paid  for  out  of  library  funds. 
How  great  a  charge  this  is  upon  libraries  may  be  readily  under- 
stood from  the  foregoing  considerations.  For  it  is  not  the 
departments  of  experimental  science  alone,  nor  even  all  the 
sciences  reckoned  as  such  in  the  Royal  Society's  catalogue,  for 
which  an  increased  number  of  technical  journals  has  to  be  sup- 
plied. The  same  tendency  to  record  in  special  periodicals  the 
minute  details  of  "research"  work,  and  to  base  further  investiga- 
tions upon  results  thus  made  public,  is  found  in  the  modern  study 
of  languages  and  literatures,  of  history,  and  of  social  and  economic 
problems.  Philological,  historical  and  economic  journals  are 
multiplying  almost  as  fast  as  are  those  in  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences.  Moreover,  in  the  historical  subjects  the  practice  of 
close  study  of  documentary  material  has  led  to  increased  activity 
in  the  collection  and  publication  of  series  of  documents  consti- 
tuting part  of  the  materials  of  "research"  work.  The  older 
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university  libraries  have  all  felt  the  strain  upon  their  resources 
caused  by  these  new  requirements,  and  the  newly  established 
institutions  have  their  libraries  and  library  appropriations  planned 
on  a  far  more  liberal  scale  than  was  considered  necessary  fifty 
years  ago.  A  few  statistics  will  serve  as  illustrations. 

The  German  universities  have  long  been  the  Mecca  of  all  who 
seek  to  learn  the  methods  of  "research"  work,  and  the  whole 
movement  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in  them.  The  libraries 
of  the  German  universities  are,  as  a  rule,  of  ancient  foundation, 
they  have  accumulated  most  of  the  older  books  of  value,  and  in 
most  of  them  an  attempt  at  least  is  made  to  provide  a  good 
working  collection  of  modern  publications.  A  study  of  their 
finances,  made  a  year  or  two  ago,*  showed  that  since  1870  the 
annual  funds  at  their  disposal  for  purchases  of  books  have  nearly 
trebled,  the  increases  ranging  from  44  per  cent.  (Wiirzburg)  and 
76  per  cent.  (Rostock)  to  400  per  cent.  (Halle),  418  per  cent. 
(Berlin),  and  478  per  cent.  (Jena).  The  most  meagre  budget  was 
that  of  the  University  of  Giessen,  which  amounted  very  nearly  to 
the  annual  sum  at  present  appropriated  (in  part  out  of  capital) 
to  the  library  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Comparison  between 
the  two  libraries,  however,  is  entirely  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  the 
sum  appropriated  to  the  latter  (which  includes  the  income  from 
special  endowments)  is  all  the  money  expended  on  books  and 
periodicals  in  the  University  of  Toronto  (except  for  a  couple  of 
hundred  dollars  assigned  to  class-room  supplies),  while  in  the 
Giessen  university  there  are  many  Seminars  and  laboratories 
supplied  with  special  funds  which  enable  them  to  form  independent 
supplementary  libraries  in  their  own  subjects.  Thus  the  philo- 
logical Seminars  received  no  less  than  $1,200  in  the  last  year  for 
which  the  statistics  are  given,  most  of  which  must  have  been 
spent  on  books.  The  main  library  was  thus  relieved  of  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  much  of  the  literature  required  for  the  work  of 
those  Seminars. 

For  examples  of  the  newer  university  libraries,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  this  continent.  The  annual  incomes  of  magnificent 
institutions  such  as  the  John  Crerar  Library  ($169,000  for  all 
purposes)  are  beyond  even  envy.  Columbia  University  also,  with 
its  library  income  of  $54,000  (it  was  $17,000  in  1892),  Cornell 
University  ($35,000),  and  the  University  of  California  ($35,000), 
are  exceptionally  well  endowed.  But  the  University  of  Michigan 
is  a  State-supported  institution  like  the  University  of  Toronto, 
and  it  spends  $15,000  a  year  on  its  library;  the ' University  of 
Wisconsin,  State-supported  likewise,  $17,000;  the  University  of 
Minnesota  hardly  less.  In  Canada  itself  the  library  of  McGill 
University  is  likely  to  be  as  well  supplied  as  any  of  these,  for 
it  has  lately  been  announced  that  the  annual  donation  by  Mrs. 
Peter  Redpath  of  $6,000  for  purchases  of  books  will  henceforth 

»  Die  Finanzlage  der  dtutschen  Bibliothtken.—Von  A.  Roquette.    Leipzig,  1902. 
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be  $10,000.  It  is  probable  that  from  other  sources  also  funds 
have  been  forthcoming  for  the  McGill  University  library  which 
will  not  be  discontinued,  so  that  $10,000  a  year  no  doubt  repre- 
sents the  minimum  sum  on  which  the  library  may  reckon. 

The  financial  situation  of  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  does  not  compare  favourably  with  that  of  either  the 
older  or  the  newer  universities.  The  ancient  appropriation  of 
$2,600  per  annum  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  University,  which 
dates,  for  aught  I  know,  from  the  foundation  of  the  University, 
has  never  been  increased.  It  is  true  that  for  the  last  six  years  an 
extra  appropriation  of  $3,400  has  been  made  each  year  out  of  the 
remains  of  the  insurance  money  on  the  old  library  which  was 
burned  in  1890.  This  extra  allowance  was  made  in  response  to 
the  urgency  of  the  Library  Committee  after  the  restoration 
expenditure  had  ceased,  and  when  the  glaring  insufficiency  of  the 
usual  £rant  became  fully  apparent.  But  the  capital  which  has 
thus  been  drawn  upon  for  six  years  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
of  the  ordinary  income  will  be  exhausted  in  two  or  three  years 
more,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  will  then  have  to  increase  the 
annual  appropriation  from  University  revenue  or  allow  the  library 
to  fall  back  to  the  standard  of  $2,600  a  year.  It  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  the  latter  course  will  be  taken,  but  even  $6,000  .a 
year  in  these  days  is  far  from  sufficient.  There  is  not  a  single 
department  which  is  not  cramped  and  hindered  in  its  work  by  the 
inability  of  the  library  to  supply  the  books  and  periodicals 
demanded.  A  minimum  income  of  $10,000,  as  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity, is  urgently  needed,  which  should  be  the  basis  of  further 
regular  increases  at  stated  periods  corresponding  to  the  ever- 
increasing  expense  of  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  library. 
For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  field  of  science  and  scholar- 
ship is  ever  widening,  new  periodicals  are  multiplying,  old  ones 
become  more  costly  as  they  grow  in  bulk.  Even  if  an  increase 
of  the  library  appropriation  to  $10,000  is  now  effected,  the  problem 
will  be  not  solved  but  only  postponed.  Finality  in  library  expen- 
diture is  impossible,  and  provision  for  an  expanding  income  is  the 
only  means  of  preventing  a  recurrence  a  few  years  hence  of  the 
insufficiency  of  funds  to  meet  existing  charges  and  obligations. 

A  word  may  be  added  on  the  subject  of  special  endowment 
funds.  The  University  of  Toronto  Library  has  received  two 
endowments,  one  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldwin  Smith,  the  other 
from  the  estate  of  a  former  student,  T.  B.  Phillips  Stewart,  and 
the  income  from  each  of  these  is  devoted  to  particular  classes  of 
books.  The  Medical  Faculty  also  makes  an  annual  grant  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  certain  periodicals  and  books  in  medical 
science.  The  combined  income  from  these  three  sources  is  less 
than  $800,  and  is  not  available  for  ordinary  library  expenditure, 
although  to  a  certain  extent  it  relieves  the  library  of  the  necessity 
of  making  purchases  in  those  special  directions,  much  as  the 
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Seminar  funds  in  German  Universities  relieve  the  general  library. 
Endowments  such  as  these  in  sufficient  number  would  undoubtedly 
have  a  perceptible  effect  in  reducing  the  claims  upon  the  ordinary 
library  funds,  but  that  desirable  end  is  as  yet  in  the  distant  future. 


THE  FRENCH  RABELAIS  SOCIETY  AND  ITS  REVIEW. 

BY  W.  A.  R.  KERR,  M.A. 

THERE   has    recently  been    founded  in  Paris  a  society  for  the 

study  of  the  French  Renaissance.  When  that  period  is 
spoken  of,  the  mind  usually  recalls  the  names  of  Ronsard, 
Du  Bellay,  and  the  rest  of  the  Pleiade  —  that  is  to  say,  one  is  apt 
to  think  of  the  Revival  of  Letters  in  France  as  starting  abruptly 
about  1550. 

There  can  be  no  more  false  view  than  this.  For  the  first  fifty 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  new  movement  was  in  pro- 
gress. Anne  de  Bretagne  was  a  mediaeval  woman.  Francis  I. 
is  a  modern  man.  During  his  reign,  the  whole  intellectual  com- 
plexion of  France  changed.  When  he  came  to  the  throne  in. 
1515,  the  seeds  of  the  Renaissance  were  barely  above  the  ground; 
when  he  died  in  1547,  the  plant  was  bursting  into  flower. 

The  great  literary  figure  of  this  half  century  —  and  one  of 
the  great  figures  of  all  literature  —  is  Rabelais.  No  man  of  his 
time  touched  at  so  many  points,  or  so  reflected  the  life  of  his  age 
as  did  the  large-minded  author  of  Pantagrnel.  And  it  is  because 
he  considers  Rabelais  as  a  key  to  the  whole  situation  that  M. 
Abel  Lefranc,  the  enthusiastic  professor  at  the  Ecole  des  Hautes 
Etudes  has  just  founded  the  "Societe  des  Etudes  Rabelaisiennes,"* 
for  the  study  of  Rabelais  and  his  times.  The  society  publishes 
a  magazine,**  which  is  made  up  of  valuable  bits  of  original 
investigation  on  topics  connected  with  the  French  Renaissance. 
The  first  number  of  this  periodical  is  out,  and  contains  an  inter- 
esting article  by  Mr.  Charles  Whibley  ("Rabelais  in  England,"  a 
discussion  of  Rabelais'  influence  on  Nash),  and  —  most  important 
—  the  first  instalment  of  a  scholarly  and  definitive  examination 
of  the  apocryphal  Fifth  Book  of  Rabelais  by  M.  Lefranc  himself. 

The  Revue  should  have  a  future,  for  its  field  is  probably  the 
least  explored  of  all  French  literature,  and  only  awaits  to  be 
cultivated  in  order  to  yield  important  results,  both  for  letters  and 
history.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  M.  Lefranc's  name  guarantees 
the  high  quality  of  the  contents  of  the  new  periodical. 


in  Paris  when   the  Society  was  founded,   and  his  name  appears  in  the  list  of  its 
.  .-r- -anting  Toronto,— Ed. 

**Revue  des  Etudes  Rabelaisiennes.     Paris,  Honore  Champion ;  9,  quai  Voltaire. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  CONVOCATION. 

BY  S.  J.   ROBERTSON,   15. A. 

The  Royal  Charter  granted  by  King  George  IV.  in  1827  to 
King's  College,  provided  that  the  Chancellor,  President  and  Pro- 
fessors of  the  College  and  all  persons  admitted  therein  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  or  to  any  degree  in  Divinity,  Law  or 
Medicine,  and  who,  from  the  time  of  their  admission  to  such 
degree,  should  pay  the  annual  sum  of  Twenty  Shillings,  Sterling 
Money,  for  and  towards  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  said 
College,  should  be  Members  of  the  Convocation  of  the  University, 
and,  as  such,  should  have  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Members 
of  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible under  the  provision  of  the  charter.*  These  privileges  would 
have  included  the  election  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  for  which, 
in  contemplation  of  the  establishment  of  the  University,  pro- 
vision had  been  made  in  an  Act  to  increase  the  representation  in 
the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  passed  in  1820.  This  Act 
provided  also  that  no  one  should  vote  in  an  election  for  a  mem- 
ber to  represent  the  University  who  was  not  a  member  of  Con- 
vocation as  well  as  a  legally  qualified  voter.  The  proclamation 
necessary  to  bring  this  Act  into  effect  was  never  issued,  and  the 
measure  was  repealed  when  the  statutes  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  were  consolidated  in  1859. 

The  Act  of  1837  does  not  make  any  change  in  the  status  or 
powers  of  Convocation.  Under  the  Act  of  1849,  constituting  the 
University  of  Toronto,  Convocation  is  made  up  of  the 
Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  President  and  Professors,  and  all 
persons  admitted  to  degrees  in  Law  and  Medicine,  as  well  as 
Masters  in  any  of  the  other  Arts  or  Faculties,,  who  shall  have 
paid  from  the  date  of  admission  to  such  degree  the  annual  sum 
of  twenty  shillings  lawful  money  of  Canada  towards  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  University.  Recipients  of  honorary 
degrees  are  excepted.  Former  privileges  of  Convocation  are 
continued,  and  it  is  empowered  to  elect  the  Chancellor;  a  Pro- 
Vice-Chancellor  who  was,  when  in  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  to  take  precedence  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  the  fifth  member  of  the  Caput,  the  controlling  body 
of  the  University,  which  was  made  up  of  the  President,  the 
Deans  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Arts,  and  the  representative  of 
Convocation.  Under  this  Act  the  corporation  is  styled  "  The 
Chancellor,  Masters  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Toronto"; 
but  in  an  Act  passed  in  1853  the  corporation  is  stated  to  be  com- 


*The  original  Charter,  on  stout  vellum  and  with  the  Great  Seal  attached  to  it,  was  for  many 
years  in  the  po-session  of  the  successive  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Toronto,  and  is  now 
in  the  safe-keeping  of  the  University  of  Totonto.  The  provisions  enumerated  above  are  giver* 
almost  in  the  exact  words  of  the  Charter— Ed. 
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posed  of  the  "Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor  and  such  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  as  the  Governor  shall  from  time  to  time 
appoint".  The  Chancellor  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  the 
Vice-Chancellor  elected  by  the  Senate.  Convocation  not  being 
perpetuated  in  the  Act  it  was  abolished  by  the  repeal  of  the  Acts 
of  1849-50. 

The  Act  of  1873,  however,  states  that  the  corporation  con- 
sists of  the  "Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  members  of  the  Senate 
and  of  Convocation  for  the  time  being;"  and  the  Chancellor  and 
fifteen  members  of  the  Senate  are  to  be  elected  by  Convocation. 

The  powers  of  Convocation  were  the  following: — to  elect 
its  own  chairman;  to  elect  the  Chancellor  and  certain  members 
of  the  Senate ;  to  discuss  any  matter  whatsoever  relating  to  the 
University,  and  to  declare  the  opinion  of  Convocation  in  any  such 
matters;  to  take  into  consideration  all  questions  affecting  the 
well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  University,  and  to  make  repre- 
sentations from  time  to  time  on  such  questions  to  the  Senate  of 
the  University,  who  shall  consider  the  same  and  return  to  Con- 
vocation their  conclusions  thereon ;  to  decide  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting and  registering  the  proceedings  of  the  Convocation ;  to 
appoint  and  remove  the  clerk  of  Convocation,  and  to  prescribe 
his  duties;  to  require  a  fee  to  be  paid  by  members  of  Convoca- 
tion, as  a  condition  of  being  placed  on  the  register  of  members; 
to  decide  upon  the  recognition,  upon  such  terms  as  the  Senate 
shall  propose,  of  the  affiliation  of  any  college  or  school  with  the 
University;  to  attend  the  annual  Convocation  for  the% conferring 
of  degrees.  Except  as  provided  in  the  Act,  Convocation  was 
not  entitled  to  interfere  in,  or  have  any  control  over,  the  affairs 
of  the  University. 

The  powers  of  Convocation  under  the  present  statute  are 
as  set  forth  above,  except  as  regards  affiliations^he  attendance 
at  the  conferring  of  degrees,  and  the  prohibition  of  control  other 
than  that  specified  in  the  Act. 

It  was  to  meet  at  least  once  a  year,  and  thirty  members  were 
to  constitute  a  quorum.  It  is  laid  down  that  a  register  of  the 
graduates  constituting,  for  the  time  being,  the  Convocation  of 
the  University  shall  be  kept  by  the  Registrar  of  the  University, 
and  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  right  of  those  whose 
names  appear  there  to  vote  in  Convocation.  The  Registrar  is 
to  make  out  one  month  before  election,  an  alphabetical  list  (to 
be  called  the  Election  Register)  of  the  names  and  known  ad- 
d>resses  of  the  members  of  Convocation  entitled  to  vote.  The 
Act  of  1873  provided  that  the  "Convocation  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  shall  consist  of  the  graduates  in  the  several  Faculties 
of  the  University,  and  every  graduate  shall  Se  a  member 
of  Convocation."  And  this  is  the  wording  of  the  Act  as  now  in 
force. 
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The  first  meeting  of  Convocation  in  accordance  with  the 
provision  of  the  Act  of  1873  was  llcl(1  in  Convocation  Hall,  June 
loth,  1873;  Mr.  W.  Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  being  elected  Clerk,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Moss,  M.A.,  chairman  of  C 'on vocation.  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith  and  Professor  Paxton  Young  were  made  members  of 
Convocation,  having  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  ad 
eundem.  Organisation  details  chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  meeting. 

Some  twenty  meetings,  annual  and  special,  have  been  re- 
corded in  the  worn,  firmly  locked  volume,*  the  Minutes  of  Con- 
vocation, during  the  thirty  years  that  have  passed  since  1873. 
Many  well-known  graduates  appear  as  signing  the  roll  at  the 
meetings  and  are  entered  as  members  and  qualified  voters  upon 
the  Register  of  Convocation,  also  kept  by  the  Clerk  under  lock 
and  key.  Similarly  secured  is  the  cash  account  running  from 
December  5th,  1883,  to  April  ist,  1890.  The  records  also  include 
the  minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee  from  its  institution 
in  1883  to  September,  1899. 

The  following  brief  outline  of  the  minutes  of  Convocation 
will  avoid  routine  so  far  as  possible,  and,  will  simply  mention 
some  of  the  matters  of  general  interest  brought  up  in  the  meet- 
ings. 

The  annual  meeting  on  Commencement  Day,  June,  1874, 
failed  to  secure  a  quorum,  and  an  informal  discussion  of  the 
introduction  of  the  B.Sc.  degree  into  the  curriculum  took  place. 
The  next  meeting,  on  June  7th,  1877,  discussed  the  affiliation  of 
Medical  Colleges.  In  April,  1880,  it  was  urged  that  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Senate  be  made  public,  and  that  printed  reports  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  sent  to  members  of  Convoca- 
tion. The  shortening  of  the  B.A.  course  by  dropping  the  first 
year  was  discussed,  as  were  also  compulsory  attendance  upon 
lectures  and  the  extension  of  the  local  examinations. 

In  June,  1880,  the  subjects  introduced  were  the  opening  of 
the  Library  to  graduates,  and  its  being  kept  open  at  least  one 
night  a  week;  the  commendation  of  the  journal  published  by  the 
Literary  Society ;  the  securing  of  an  organ  for  Convocation 
Hall ;  and  the  making  of  arrangements  with  the  railway  com- 
panies for  reduced  rates  for  graduates  and  .undergraduates 
travelling  to  Toronto  on  University  business.  The  Hon.  Thomas 
Moss  having  resigned  owing  to  ill-health,  Mr.  J.  A.  Boyd,  M.A., 
was  elected  chairman. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  October,  1880,  a  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  at  that  held  in  November  amendments  were  dis- 
cussed. A  committee  was  appointed  to  procure  a  portrait  of 
Professor  Croft  to  be  placed  in  the  University  building. 

*These  interesting  records,  together  with  two  other  volumes,  similarly  fitted  with  locking  clasps, 
and  opening  by  the  same  key  as  the  first — the  list  of  members  down  to  1886,  and  the  "Register,"  from 
1880,  containiug  the  signatures  of  members  at  each  meeting— are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  Convocation,  Mr.  F.  N.  Kennin,  M.A.,  Toronto. — Ed. 
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In  January,  1881,  the  finances  of  the  University  were  taken 
up.  A  committee  was  instructed  to  report  on  their  condition; 
application  was  made  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  to 
cause  the  Bursar  to  furnish  statements  of  the  University  ac- 
counts annually  to  the  Senate  and  to  Convocation.  A  resolution 
expressing  the  sorrow  of  Convocation  upon  the  death  of  Chief 
Justice  Moss,  'Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  was  passed. 

In  January,  1882,  the  publicity  of  the  meetings  of  the  Senate, 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  elected  members  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Act  of  1873 
of  "deciding  upon  the  affiliation  of  any  college  or  school  with 
the  University,"  were  urged  upon  the  Government. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  February,  1882,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  University  finances  was  received. 

On  June  7th,  1882,  it  was  moved  that  degrees,  scholarships, 
etc.,  be  conferred  without  regard  to  (a)  sex,  (b)  subsequent 
attendance  at  any  College: — (a)  being  carried  and  (b)  lost. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  June,  1883,  tne  establishment  of 
an  Executive  Committee,  and  also  of  county  branches  of  Convo- 
cation wnose  presidents  or  representatives  should  be  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Convocation,  was  decided  upon. 
Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  residing  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  20  miles  from  Toronto  were  to  receive  travelling  ex- 
penses. A  motion  to  make  the  annual  Commencement  a  more 
successful  reunion  of  graduates  was  lost,  and  a  renewed  demand 
for  increased  representation  in  the  Senate  was  made.  In 
February,  1884,  the  Executive  Committee  reported  that  it  was 
impossible  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses,  as  the  annual  fee  of 
$i,  or  the  life  membership  fee  of  $5,  established  in  1880,  had 
been  paid  by  very  few  members.  A  bill  was  drafted  to  amend 
the  University  Act  by  increasing  the  representation  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  was  memorial- 
ise to  grant  aid  to  the  University. 

The  plan  of  University  federation  was  before  the  meetings 
held  in  February  and  June,  1885. 

At  a  special  meeting,  in  February,  1886,  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  W.  Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  Clerk  of  Convocation,  was  received, 
and  Mr.  W.  F.  W.  Creelman,  M.A.,  who  had  been  Secretary  of 
the  Executive  Committee  for  three  years,  was  elected  Clerk. 
Increased  representation  in  the  Senate  and  fuller  publicity  of 
its  proceedings  were  again  urged.  The  University's  need  of 
funds  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Government,  and  a 
resolution  was  introduced  recommending  that  the  several 
Faculties  should  elect  representatives  to  the  Senate  separately. 
The  terms  of  federation  again  occupied  the  meeting  in  April, 

Mr.  Thomas  Hodgins,  LL.D.,  was  acting  chairman,  and 
Mr.  F.  N.  Kennin,  M.A.,  acting  secretary  at  a  special  meeting 
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held  on  September  1st,  1899.  The  value  of  a  college  residence 
as  a  feature  of  University  life  was  approved  by  resolution,  and 
the  authorities  were  requested  to  reopen  the  Residence,  which 
had  been  closed  in  the  previous  term.  In  view  of  the  financial 
stringency  to  which  the  closing  of  the  Residence  was  attributed, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  finances  of  the 
University.  A  meeting  was  held  on  September  29th,  1899,  Mr. 
George  Kennedy,  LL.D.,  in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  University  finances  was  received,  and  the  result  of  an 
interview  with  the  Government  regarding  the  Residence  was 
reported.  The  meeting  adjourned  to  October  27th,  1899,  when 
Dr.  Kennedy  again  occupied  the  chair.  The  financial  committee 
reported,  and  the  cost  of  necessary  repairs  to  the  Residence  was 
discussed.  A  committee  was  instructed  to  enquire  into  the  pos- 
sibility of  reopening  the  Dining  Hall  and  converting  the  Dean's 
House  into  Conversation  Rooms  for  the  faculties,  graduates  and 
undergraduates  of  the  University.  The  meeting  adjourned  to 
November  I7th,  1899,  and  stands  adjourned. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  progress  of  these  various  matters 
discussed,  and  to  observe  how  some  changes  have  come  about 
of  themselves,  by  natural  growth,  how  some  advances  have 
been  secured  only  by  the  most  strenuous  endeavour,  and  how 
some  purposes  are  but  partially  achieved  to  this  day.  The 
Alumni  Association  during  the  three  years  of  its  existence,  by 
its  frequent  and  regular  meetings,  by  its  wide-spread  and  active 
local  branches,  and  by  its  publication,  "  The  Monthly,"  which 
keeps  the  members  informed  of  University  movements  and 
affairs,  has  aided  in  accomplishing  many  of  the  undertakings  of 
Convocation. 


PEACE. 

[The  translation  here  given  of  the  celebrated  lines  of  St.  Bernard  has 
recently  been  made  by  Mr.  C.  C.  McCaul,  of  Vancouver,  B.C.  St.  Bernard's 
verses  are  these  :  — 

Pax  erit  ilia  fidelibus,  ilia  beata 

Irrevocabilis,  Invariabilis,  Intemperata. 

Pax  sine  crimine,  pax  sine  turbine,  pax  sine  rixi 

Meta  laboribus,  inque  tumultibus  anchora  fixa  ; 

Pax  erit  omnibus  unica.     Sed  quibus  ?     Immaculatis 

Pectore  mitibus,  ordine  stantibus,  ore  sacratis.] 

To  faithful  souls  this  Peace  shall  be: 
peace  —  happy  Peace  —  unmeasured,  free, 
Unchanging,  unrevoked  Peace: 
No  crime,  no  turmoil,  and  no  strife  — 
A  goal  to  toil,  an  anchor  fix't 
Midst  storms.    To  ALL  may  come  true  Peace. 
To  whom  ?    To  him  of  constant  mind, 
To  him  of  ordered  life,  to  him  of  holy  lips. 
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THE  NORTHERN  NICKEL  RANGE. 

BY    A.    P.    COLEMAN,    M.A.,    PH.D. 

THE  southern  nickel  range  with  its    sombre  little    capital,  Sud- 

bury,  set  within  bald  hills  of  gray  rock,  its  desolate  mining 
villages,  like  Copper  Cliff,  where  the  great  beds  of  roasting  nickel 
ore  give  off  the  fragrance  of  Hades,  and  the  smelters  furnish 
pictures  that  might  have  inspired  Dante  or  Dore,  are  fairly  well 
known  to  the  world,  since  one  of  the  great  routes  of  travel  passes 
through  them ;  but  the  northern  range,  untapped  by  railways,  or 
even  by  backwoods  log-roads  in  most  parts,  has  been  very  little 
known.  During  the  past  summer  it  has  been  my  work  to  trace 
this  range  from  end  to  end,  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  Ontario, 
and  in  doing  so  every  kind  of  wild  travel  has  been  required,  by 
lumber  waggon  jolting  over  rocks  and  stumps,  by  bark  canoe 
in  the  few  lakes  which  give  access  to  the  range,  and,  oftenest  of 
all,  on  foot,  or  on  hands  and  feet,  where  the  lumber-man  has 
butchered  the  forest  and  left  it  full  of  pine  tops  specially  arranged 
to  trap  the  wanderer  and  to  burn  when  the  next  dry  season  comes 
round.  Much  of  the  country  is  very  difficult  for  travel,  for  the 
edge  of  the  nickel  range,  and  the  adjoining  margin  of  ancient 
volcanic  ash  rocks  have  been  carved  into  one  of  the  wildest 
stretches  of  rugged  hills  and  precipices  to  be  found  in  eastern 
America ;  and  between  them  and  on  their  flanks  are  tangled  cedar 
swamps  and  old  brides  where  the  fallen  logs  are  hid  by  a  dense 
second  growth.  Though  this  wild  region  is  nowhere  more  than 
20  miles  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  few  except  pros- 
pectors and  lumber-men  have  visited  it,  and  the  wild  animals  are 
little  afraid  of  man.  Red  deer  feed  on  the  marsh  grass,  moose 
wallow  in  the  lily-fringed  lake  margins,  and  one  may  approach 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  either  species. 

It  is  true  that  other  and  more  dangerous  wild  animals,  such 
as  the  mosquito  and  sand-fly,  are  numerous,  driving  you  to  your 
tent  early  in  the  long  summer  twilight,  but  there  are  interesting 
problems  to  ponder  while  stretched  on  your  blankets. 

The  flat  sediments  through  which  the  Vermilion  River  winds 
its  crooked  way,  furnish  good  land  for  the  habitant  farmer,  whose 
fields  of  oats  and  hay  and  potatoes  are  a  few  miles  to  the  south. 
Why  are  the  level  farm-lands  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  rugged 
hills  of  eruptive  rock  which  carry  the  nickel  ores,  and  why  are  the 
nickel  mines  always  on  the  outside  edge  of  the  oval  belt  of 
eruptive  rock? 

Recent  work'  gives  a  probable  answer  to  the  questions.  The 
molten  rock  which  cooled  to  form  the.  nickel-bearing  norite,  when 
it  had  ascended  from  the  depths  to  a  certain  level,  spread  out 
beneath  the  overlying  sediments  as  a  great  sheet  of  lava-like 
material,  which  then  cooled  very  slowly  under  its  blanketing. 
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In  tin-  cooling  process,  tin-  heavy  substances,  such  as  the  copper 
and  nickel  ores,  tended  to  settle  ta  the  bottom ;  and  the  removal 
of  so  much  molten  rock  from  beneath  caused  the  central  parts 
of  the  area  to  collapse,  leaving  the  edges  of  the  eruptive  sheet — 
which  had  a  thickness  of  at  least  a  mile  or  two — to  stand  up  as 
the  rim  of  an  oval  basin.  And  so  it  comes  that  the  rough  hills 
enclose  the  flat  farm  lands,  and  that  along  the  tilted  outer  edge 
of  the  eruptive  sheet  are  scattered  the  great  nickel  mines  lor 
which  the  Sudbury  district  is  famous.  • 

Thus  far,  nickel  ore  of  importance  has  been  found  nowhere 
else  in  Canada  except  along  the  edges  of  this  one  eruptive  sheet ; 
and  indeed,  one  may  add,  nowhere  else  in  the  world  except  in  the 
French  convict-settlement  of  New  Caledonia  in  the  southern  seas, 
which  produces  rather  less  of  the  metal  than  Sudbury  does,  though 
the  known  deposits  there  appear  to  be  more  widely  spread,  if 
individually  smaller  than  in  Canada. 

The  nickel  ores  make  their  presence  known  on  the  hill  sides 
by  their  ruddy  brown  color,  due  to  the  weathering  of  the  sulphides 
into  gossan,  chiefly  oxide  of  iron ;  and  almost  all  the  known 
deposits  have  been  found  where  a  rusty  coating  covers  the  norite 
at  its  contact  with  the  adjoining  rock.  Several  large  areas  of 
ore  have  been  found  in  this  Avay  on  the  northern  range,  such  as 
the  Whistle  property;  but  until  a  railway  opens  up  that  part  of 
the  country,  permitting  mining  operations  on  a  large  scale,  it  will 
remain  doubtful  whether  they  will  prove  as  important  as  the 
mines  on  the  southern  side  of  the  ellipse.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  any  of  them  will  rival  the  great  Creighton  mine,  with  its 
millions  of  tons  of  rich  ore. 

Away  to  the  north-east  of  the  northern  nickel  range,  in  the 
township  named  for  the  genial  Principal  of  University  College, 
after  a  stretch  of  road  even  more  intolerable  than  the  others  in 
the  region,  one  comes  upon  Moose  Mountain,  an  immense  ridge 
of  magnetic  iron  ore,  black  and  smoothly  polished  by  glacial  action. 
This  and  other  ridges  in.  the  township  of  Hutton,  now  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  American  capitalists,  probably  contain  many  millions 
of  tons  of  the  most  useful  of  metals ;  but,  until  the  railway  reaches 
them,  they  are  of  course  unavailable.  The  time  may  come, 
however,  when  the  Hutton  deposits  with  those  near  Sudbury  will 
give  rise  to  a  great  nickel-steel  industry  planted  somewhere  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  sixty  miles  away,  where  fuel  and  fluxes 
can  be  assembled  cheaply,  and  we  shall  see  another  smoky  Pitts- 
burg  grow  along  the  clear  inland  waters  under  the  fresh  northern 
skies. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LAW  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY   OF 
TORONTO. 

BY    JAM.    CLARK,    M.A.,    LL.B.,    K.C. 

QF  late  a  great  deal  has  been  heard  about  Canada  becoming  or 

having  become  a  nation,  and  about  treaty-making  powers. 
The  question  of  Canadian  rights  in  Hudson  Bay  is  being  agitated. 
These  things  and  many  others  suggest  the  increasing  importance 
to  Canada  and  Canadians  of  the  study  of  International  Law.  So 
much  so  that  it  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  when  greater 
recognition  should  be  given  to  this  subject  in  our  Provincial 
University. 

Law  is  a  science,  and  it  is  as  a  science — not  as  an  occupation 
—that  it  should  be  regarded  by  the  University.  International 
law  has  demonstrated  its  right  to  be  considered  a  part  of  this 
noble  science. 

It  has  become  a  truism  that  the  peace  and  happiness  of  States 
are  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  illumined  by 
the  gladsome  light  of  jurisprudence.  But  it  is  not  so  generally 
recognised  that  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  the  welfare  of 
humanity  are  dependent  on  a  general  regard  for  the  rules  of 
International  law,  and  especially  for  the  basic  principles  which 
underlie  such  rules. 

Such  a  regard  is  more  and  more;  professed  by  all  civilised 
nations.  It  would  be  a  vain  illusion  to  imagine  that  all  such 
professions  are  sincere. 

"Earth  is  sick, 

"And  Heaven  is  weary,  of  the  hollow  words 
"Which  States  and  Kingdoms  utter  when  they  talk 
"Of  truth  and  justice." 

Nevertheless, 'it  is  certain  that  the  sanctions  of  International  Law 
are  gradually  becoming  stronger  and  stronger. 

A  great  University,  such  as  the  University  of  Toronto  aims 
at  becoming,  should  not  only  impart  the  existing  knowledge  of 
this  subject,  but  should  also  lend  powerful  aid  in  the  further 
investigation  of  the  principles  of  International  Law,  and  in 
discovering  the  application  of  those  principles  to  the  new  and 
complicated  problems  which  are  arising,  and  are  certain  in  the 
not  distant  future  to  arise. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Canada  in  the  near  future 
will,  in  one  way  or  another,  obtain  some  effective  voice  in  the 
control  of  her  external  relations.  However  the  problem  of  such 
control  may  be  solved,  why  should  we  not  look  forward  to  some 
of  the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  becoming  engaged 
in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  British  Empire?  The  University 
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and  its  affiliated  Colleges  arc  already  in  a  position  to  afford  the 
necessary  instruction  in  History  and  the  Modern  Languages.  As 
a  qualification  for  such  service  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Inter- 
national Law  is  of  course  absolutely  requisite. 

Excellent  work  in  this  subject  is  now  done  by  Professor 
McGregor  Young,  but  I  should  like  to  see  matters  arranged  so 
that  he  could  devote  his  whole  time  and  energy  to  it.  His 
aptitude  for  this  special  study  has  been  proved,  and  when  account 
is  taken  of  his  capability,  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  the 
new  arrangement  would  result  in  still  more  useful  work,  which 
would  inure  to  the  advantage,  of  the  country,  and  greatly  enhance 
the  prestige  of  the  University. 

In  view  of  the  more  clamant  demands  upon  the  Government 
by  other  departments,  an  appeal  to  the  State  for  further  aid  to 
the  department  of  International  Law  may  not  be  at  present 
expedient.  But  the  claims  of  this  subject  should  appeal  strongly 
to  some  of  the  wealthy  friends  of  the  University.  A  moderate 
annual  grant  to  the  Library,  and  the  foundation  of  a  chair  of 
International  Law,  would  adequately  meet  the  case  at  the  present 
time.  There  are  many  encouraging  signs  that  the  wealthy  men 
of  Ontario,  and  particularly  of  Toronto,  are  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate the  work  of  the  Provincial  University  as  never  before. 
Many  of  them  have  made  large  fortunes  in  the  past  few  years. 
What  more  fitting  than  that  a  small  portion  of  some  of  these 
fortunes  should  be  devoted  to  the  strengthening  of  our  Provincial 
University  ? 


THE   LITERARY   AND    SCIENTIFIC   SOCIETY— A 
FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

E  have  reached  in  the  development  of  University  College  the 
half-century  point  at  which  it  becomes  especially  appropriate 
to  look  back  to  the  beginnings  of  our  history.  For  the  University 
and  the  College,  that  will  be  adequately  done  by  the  contributors 
to  the  memorial  volume  now  in  preparation.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  allow  the  approaching  anniversary 
of  the  oldest  of  the  student  societies  to  pass  without  some  special 
notice.  For  half  a  century,  despite  its  rapid  change  of  member- 
ship, its  many  changes  of  meeting-place,  its  change  of  customs, 
and  even  of  constitution,  and  in  spite  of  the  strong  decentralising 
influence  of  the  many  rival  societies  and  clubs,  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  Society  has  continued  to  flourish.  An  organisation 
which  possesses  so  respectable. an  age  and  history,  and  so  wide  a 
range  of  personal  interest,  deserves  to  have  its  beginnings  recalled 
once  more. 
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When,  a  short  time  ago,  Mr.  Thomas  Hodgins,  LL.B.,  K.C., 
Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Division  of  the  Exchequer  Court,  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association  to  suggest  that  the 
MONTHLY  should  draw  attention  to  this  anniversary  in  the  history 
of  the  Society,  the  Editor  applied  to  several  of  the  surviving 
members  for  the  necessary  information.  It  was  learned  that 
besides  Mr.  Hodgins — who  furnished  many  notes  from  his  remin- 
iscences of  the  years  1853  and  1854,  and  gave  the  names  of  all 
those  concerned  in  the  founding  of  the  Society — several  other  men 
of  that  day  were  still  alive  and  within  reach.  These  old  graduates 
very  gladly  sent  in  other  notes  which  have  aided  materially  in 
determining  the  events  of  the  meeting  of  February  22nd,  1854,  and 
subsequent  occasions.  Thanks  are  especially  due  for  such  infor- 
mation to  Mr.  Hodgins— who  has  kindly  lent  old  Commencement 
lists  and  other  documents — Mr.  George  Kennedy,  LL.D.,  of  the 
Department  of  Crown  Lands  of  Ontario,  and  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Macgregor,  of  the  Customs  Office  at  Stratford;  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  others,  had  there  been  time  to  consult  them,  could 
have  added  to  the  accuracy  or  the  completeness  of  this  account. 

The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  debating  society 
was,  Mr.  Macgregor  tells  us,  begun  during  the  Michaelmas  term 
of  1853,  shortly  after  the  separation  of  the  University  as  the 
examining  body,  conferring  degrees,  from  the  College  as  the 
teaching  corporation.  This  arrangement  came  into  force  in  June, 
1853,  and  was  accompanied  or  followed  by  the  appointment  of 
the  four  additional  professors  to  the  College  staff,  viz. :  Daniel 
Wilson,  in  History  and  English  Literature;  E.  J.  Chapman,  in 
Mineralogy  and  Geology;  the  Rev:  William  Hincks,  in  Natural 
History ;  and  J.  Forneri,  in  Modern  Languages.* 

It  was  shortly  after  the  installation  of  the  new  professors 
that  the  students  met  and  appointed  a  committee  to  suggest  a 
name,  and  draw  up  a  constitution  for  the  Society.  The  members 
of  this  committee  would  seem  to  have  been :  W.  W.  Baldwin,  E. 
Crombie,  M.  M.  Crombie,  T.  Hodgins,  C.  J.  Macgregor,  and  J.  E. 
Sanderson. 

The  question  of  the  name  of  the  Society  caused  keen  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Hodgins  proposed  the  name,  "Historical  Society," 
in  honour  of  that  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  college  of  the 
president,  Dr.  McCaul.  When  this  proposal  was  defeated,  the 
word  "Literary"  was  substituted,  and  finally  in  deference  to  the 
students  of  Mathematics  and  the  Sciences,  and  in  the  hope  of 
original  research,  Mr.  Macgregor's  addition  of  the  adjective 
Scientific  prevailed  unanimously. 

It  was,  as  already  stated,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1854,  that 

the  first  meeting  of  the  young  Society  was  held,  the    committee 

^the  meanwhile  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  professors, 

meTvear"Tuet  hi  had'lTreldv I?'  Ch«rima"  ™e*t  be  added  to  this  list,  as  he  was  appointed  in  the 
Mr^whodied  in  x8^        J  aCtmg  Professorof  Mathematics  during  the  illness  of  Professor 
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and  permission  to  use  one  of  the  rooms.  This  room,  according 
to  Mr.  George  Kennedy's  account,  was  Professor  Croft's  lecture 
room,  a  small  wooden  building  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  west 
wing  of  the  old  Parliament  Buildings  in  Front  Street,*  which  have 
only  been  demolished  within  the  last  few  months  to  make  way  for 
the  scarcely  more  picturesque  freight-houses  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway.  The  meeting  was  a  large  one  for  those  times,  and  the 
enthusiasm  high.  Protracted  discussion  took  place  over  the 
fixing  of  the  laws -of  the  Society,  and  the  wording  of  some  of 
them.  Should  it  read  "suited  for,"  or  "suited  to"  or  "suitable 
for"? — a  momentous  question  which,  with  others  of  like  import- 
ance, threatened  to  occupy  the  whole  night.  But  the  Society  was 
founded  solidly  that  evening,  and  proceeded  to  do  its  work. 

Few  records  are  more  interesting  than  the  early  lists  of  the 
Society's  members.  They  include,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the 
undergraduates  of  the  various  years. t  In  1X57  there  are  48 
ordinary  members,  of  whom  19  are  graduates;  52  honorary 
members — all  graduates ;  and  19  corresponding  graduate  mem- 
bers in  various  towns  of  the  Province.  To  return  to  the  member- 
ship of  1854,  we  find  that  the  first  President  was  Adam  Crooks, 
A  I. A.,  who  afterwards  become  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario  . 
and  the  first  Vice-Presidents,  W.  W.  Baldwin  and  C.  E.  English. 
(The  President  did  not  take  a  very  active  part  in  establishing  the 
Society,  and  only  attended  a  very  few  meetings.)  The  first  Sec- 
retary was  Ernestus  Crombie ;  the  first  Treasurer,  J.  E.  Sanderson, 
(now  a  superannuated  Methodist  minister  living  in  Toronto), 
and  the  first  Councillors,  James  Brown  (afterwards  Mathematical 
Master  in  Upper  Canada  College),  D.  E.  Blake  (now  better  known 
as  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake),  Thomas  Hodgins,  and  C.  J.  Mac- 
gregor.  Among  the  other  members  were  A.  Cattanach,  M.  M. 
Crombie,  N.  Kingsmill,  W.  Linklater,  A.  McNab,  J.  McKeown, 
J.  Thorn,  W.  H.  Bowlby,  R.  Matheson,  T.  G.  Matheson,  P. 
McDermid,  N.  McL.  Trew,  N.  Burns,  W.  S.  Francis,  G.  Kennedy, 
J.  Ross. 

Very  early  in  its  history,  the  Society  established  the  custom 
of  making  every  fourth  meeting  open  to  the  public,  and  presenting 
something  especially  good  in  the  way  of  the  debate  and  the  essay 
—which  were  of  course  an  essential  part  of  every  meeting,  open 
or  not.  This  custom  of  the  monthly  public  meeting  was  kept  up 
for  many  years,  as  was  that  of  the  annual  Conversazione,  which 


*  Among  the  disturbing  changes  of  those  days  must  be  counted  the  "  five  removals  .  .  .  during 
seven  years."  and  the  "thousands  of  dollars"  wasted  in  "removals,  fittings,  and  temporary  make- 
shifts, '  which  Professor  Wilson  deplored  about  1860.  The  government  desiring  to  use  the  old  King's 
College  Buildings  in  the  University  Park  (now  Queen's  Park),  the  College  had  to  take  up  its  quarters 
in  the  deserted  buildings  of  the  Parliament,  only  to  be  sent  back  to  the  Park  again  on  the  return  of 
Parliament  to  Toronto,  and  later  to  be  turned  out  of  its  own  buildings  onct  more— and  so  to  the  end 
of  the  series,  which  closed  with  the  removal  to  the  present  buildine  in  1858. 

tThe  three  years'  course  for  B.A.  was  lengthened  to  four,  beginning  with  the  Academic  year 
1854-1855. 
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was  first  held  on  March  3ist,  1864,  and  continued  until  the  fateful 
ni^lit  of  the  1 4th  of  February,  1890,  when  the  breaking  of  some 
lamps  set  the  building  on  fire. 

For  some  years  also  prizes  were  awarded  annually  for  Public 
Speaking,  Reading  and  Essay  Writing,  but  in  1884  only  the  last 
of  these  was  retained.  There  was  long  a  special  medal  for  the 
U\st  essay  on  a  scientific  subject.  It  was  given  annually  by  Mr. 
\\ .  Li.  McMurrich,  a  graduate  of  1863,  and  it  dated  from  1865-66. 
After  some  years  it  passed  into  the  control  of  the  Natural  Science 
Association,  and  finally  was  withdrawn. 

It  was  in  the  same  year,  1865-66,  that  the  President's  address 
was  first  printed.  The  President  to  whom  that  distinction  was 
awarded  vvas  the  Rev.  John  Campbell,  M.A.  (now  of  the 
Presbyterian  College,  Montreal). 

In  1869  the  first  Annual  was  issued  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  J.  A.  Paterson,  M.A.,  who  was  the  President  for  that  year; 
but  this  institution,  though  set  up  with  great  elan,  does  not  seem 
to  have  become  permanent. 

The  Reading-Room,  that  precious  adjunct  to  student  life, 
is  due  to  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hodgins,  who  afterwards 
was  President  of  the  Society.  The  Reading-Room  was  established 
in  1854.  The  College  Council  supplied  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
the  Quarterly,  the  London  Quarterly,  the  Westminster  and 
Blackwood,  and  .the  rest  of  the  periodicals  were  generously  sent 
in  response  to  a  circular  (still  extant)  addressed  to  the  publishers 
or  editors. 

It  would  be  easy  to  speak  of  other  early  peculiarities  of  the 
Society,  such  as  the  scale  of  fines — in  shillings  and  pence — to  be 
imposed  on  members  for  absence  from  the  meetings.  It  would 
also  be  interesting  to  examine  the  list  of  members  for  the  first 
ten  years  to  recognise  our  prominent  men  beneath  their  under- 
graduate disguise.  But  it  will  be  better  to  leave  for  some  other 
occasion  this  wider  view  of  the  events  of  the  'fifties.  Meantime 
it  will  suffice  if  new  interest  is  awakened  in  the  history  of  our 
oldest  society,  and  if  the  survivors  of  its  first  years  are"  induced 
to  send  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association  whatever 
reminiscences  they  may  be  able  to  write  down.  In  that  way  a 
little  may  yet  be  done  to  complete  the  meagre  records  of  our  past. 
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Modern  Language  Association  of 
America. 

Professors  Fraser  and  Davidson 
took  advantage  of  the  Christmas 
vacation  and  the  proximity  of  the 
meeting-place — Ann  Arbor — to  attend 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association, 
which  was  this  year  the  more  inter- 
esting from  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  parent  associa- 
tion with  the  central  division. 

This  was  the  twenty-first  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association.  It  is 
largely  on  account  of  its  organisation 
that  modern  philology  has  made  such 
rapid  progress  in  the  United  States; 
and  an  index  of  this  progress  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  there  are  now 
five  periodicals  devoted  to  the 
scientific  study  of  the  Romance  and 
Germanic  tongues.  The  membership 
of  the  Association  is  very  large,  but 
there  were  on4y  about  150  members 
present,  owing  to  the  remoteness  of 
the  meeting-place  from  most  of  the 
centres  of  education. 

The  visitors  from  Toronto  hap- 
pened to  arrive  during  the  progress 
of  a  luncheon  given  by  the  University 
of  Michigan  to  the  members  and 
guests  of  the  Association.  The 
function  was  a  very  enjoyable  one, 
facilitating  acquaintance  and  social 
intercourse,  which  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  these  meetings.  Amongst 
well-known  philologists  present  were 
Professors  Grandgent  of  -Harvard, 
Calvin  Thomas  of  Columbia,  Ram- 
beau  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Hempl  of  Michigan, 


Von  Klenze  of  Chicago,  and  Keidel 
of  Johns  Hopkins.  Nineteen  papers 
were  read  more  or  less  fully  and  dis- 
cussed, besides  seven  read  by  title 
only.  Most  of  the  papers  were,  of 
course,  purely  technical.  A  few 
possessed  more  general  interest,  not- 
ably one  by  Professor  Osthaus,  of 
Indiana  University,  on  "The  Stage 
of  Hans  Sachs  and  the  Nuremberg 
Drama  of  the  Era  of  the  Reforma- 
tion"; one  by  Professor  Mott,  of 
New  York,  on  "The  Position  of  the 
Soliloquy  'To  be  or  not  to  be,'  in 
Hamlet,"  and  one  on  "The  Most  Fun- 
damental Differentia  of  Prose  and 
Poetry,"  by  Professor  F.  N.  Scott, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Of 
the  more  technical  studies,  that  of  Dr. 
Keidel,  on  "The  Foliation  System  of 
French  Incunabula,"  and  Mr. 
Meisnest's  paper  on  "  Lessing  and 
Shakespeare,"  were  particularly  inter- 
esting. 

Business — chiefly  the  adoption  of  a 
new  constitution — was  disposed  of  at 
the  Tuesday  afternoon  meeting,  and 
the  subsequent  meetings  were  held 
in  Detroit,  the  Association  being 
entertained  on  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day by  the  University  Club  of 
Detroit.  On  this  occasion  Professor 
Calvin  Thomas  give  a  most  humour- 
ous and  instructive  'smoke-talk,'  deal- 
ing with  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
the  teaching  profession. 

Professor  Fraser  was  the  bearer, 
on  behalf  of  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto, of  an  invitation  to  the  Associa- 
tion to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  Tor- 
onto. The  invitation  was  warmly 
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appreciated,  and,  while  the  Committee 
which  dealt  with  the  matter  finally 
decided  in  favour  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Providence,  for  geographical 
reasons—  this  year's  meeting  being 
held  in  the  west,  it  was  thought  de- 
sirable to  revert  to  the  east—  there 
was  a  feeling  that,  if  the  invitation 
from  Toronto  were  repeated  on  a 
future  occasion,  the  members  would 
be  inclined  to  urge  acceptance.  It 
would  surely  be  a  matter  of  mutual 
advantage  to  the  Association  and  our 
University  to  have  at  least  one  meet- 
ing in  Toronto,  and  every  effort 
should  be  used  to  induce  the  M.L.A.A. 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  its 
Canadian  members  and  well-wishers. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  its 
Modern  Language  staff  were  the 
kindest  of  hosts,  and  that  the  two 
visitors  from  Toronto  were  shown 
every  possible  kindness. 


The  St.  Louis  Meeting  of  the 
American  Association. 

The  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  has  for  the 
past  two  years  changed  its  time  of 
meeting  from  summer  to  winter,  and 
this  year  assembled  during  the  holi- 
davs  at  St.  Louis.  With  it  met  sev- 
eral related  societies,  such  as  the 
Botanical  and  Geological  societies  of 
America.  The  attendance  at  this 
southern  city  was  not  large,  but  the 
meetings  were  of  interest.  The  Can- 
adian contingent  was  unusually  small, 
and  Toronto  University  was  repre- 
sented only  by  Mr.  Burton,  who  read 
a  paper  before  the  Physical  section, 
and  Prof.  Coleman.  Apparently  the 
only  other  Torontonian  present  was 
Mr.  W.  G.  Miller,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

The  best  attended  popular  lecture 
was  one  on  Radium,  by  Prof.  Ruther- 
ford, of  McGill,  who  held  his  large 
audience  admirably,  and  made  a 
distinct  success. 

At  the  close  of  the  association 
meetings,  the  members  were  invited 
to  one  of  the  most  curious  institutions 
of  St.  Louis  —  the  Shaw  banquet,  an 
annual  feast  for  scientific,  literary, 
and  artistic  souls,  provided  by  a  be- 


quest I  mm  an  eccentric  inhabitant  of 
the  city,  named  Shaw.  This 'gentle- 
man endowed  a  botanical  garden  for 
St.  Louis,  and  left  instructions  that 
$1,000  should  be  expended  on  a  dinner 
in  commemoration  of  that  founda- 
tion. Our  host  had  saved  up  for  one 
year  previously,  so  that  we  might  be 
the  better  entertained  in  this  year  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exhibition; 
and  we  certainly  fared  sumptuously 
and  looked  up  gratefully  at  the 
portrait  of  the  donor  hanging  above 
the  chairman's  head. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  America,  which 
assembled  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  Association  week,  an  excursion 
organised  by  the  citizens  of  the  state 
and  managed  by  Dr.  Buckley,  the 
head  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Missouri  (pronounced  "Mizzoura"), 
took  us  without  expense  through  the 
famous  lead  and  zinc  mines  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  In  spite 
of  some  sharp  "weather,  hovering 
about  zero,  the  excursion  was  most 
enjoyable;  and  the  authorities  of 
mines  and  cities  vied  with  one  an- 
other in  welcoming  us  to  the  region 
with  true  southern  hospitality.  The 
pure  air  and  clear  sky  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  gave  a  welcome 
change  from  the  sullen  pall  of  soft 
coal  smoke  which  oppresses  the  big 
city  of  St.  Louis. 

The  buildings  for  the  World's  Fair 
next  summer  are  well  under  way,  and 
promise  to  be  .even  more  extensive 
and  impressive  than  those  of  former 
World's  Fairs;  and  the  people  of  St. 
Louis  are  full  of  its  hugeness,  its 
magnificence,  and  its  costliness.  It  is 
said  that  $35,000,000  are  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  city,  the  state,  the 
United  States  severally  and  col- 
lectively, and  by  foreign  nations  and 
exhibitors,  so  that  a  show  of  unex- 
ampled dimensions  and  attractiveness 
should  await  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  assembling  next  summer  in  this 
park  on  the  outskirts  of  busy,  smoky 
St.  Louis.  Whether  the  city  will 
succeed  in  keeping  its  summer  tem- 
peratures within  reasonable  bounds 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  a  visit  during 
spring  or  autumn  should  be  very  en- 
joyable.—A.  P.  C. 
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University    Examinations    in    Music — 
Local  Centres  and  Representatives. 

The  following  a  complete  list  of 
the  eighty-six  centres  at  which  the 
University  is  willing  to  hold  examina- 
tions, and  of  the  persons  who  have 
charge  of  the  arrangements: — 

Alexandria,  Donald  MacKay,  B.A.; 
Almonte,  J.  W.  Treleaven,  B.A.; 
Amherstburg,  Rev.  Thos.  Nattress, 
B.A.;  Arnprior,  A.  E.  Morrow,  B.A.; 
Aylmer,  Rev.  Geo.  Cross,  B.A.; 
Harrie,  Judge  Boys,  LL.B.;  Belleville, 
Colonel  W.  N.  Ponton,  M.A.;  Berlin, 
Rev.  W.  A.  Bradley,  B.A.;  Bob- 
caygeon,  W.  A.  Baker,  M.D.;  Bow- 
manville,  W.  W.  Tramblyn,  B.A.; 
Brampton,  W.  J.  Fenton,  B.A.;  Brant- 
ford,  Sheriff  Watt,  B.A.,  LL.B.; 
Brockville,  A.  Mowat,  B.A.;  Burk's 
Falls,  A.  W.  Partridge,  M.B.; 
Caledonia,  G.  F.  Colling,  B.A.; 
Cayuga,  J.  E.  Skeele,  B.A.;  Chatham, 
Rev.  F.  E.  Malott,  B.A.;  Clinton,  W. 
J.  Lougheed,  M.A.;  Cobourg,  J.  W. 
Odell,  B.A.;  Collingwood,  W.  Wil- 
liams, B.A.;  Cornwall,  Rev.  N.  Mc- 
Nish,  M.A.,  LL.D.;  Deseronto,  W.  K. 
T.  Smellie,  B.A.;  Dundas,  J.  Reid, 
M.A,  LL.B.;  Essex,  Rev.  W.  J.  Ford, 
LL.B.;  Fergus,  R.  Unsworth,  B.A.; 
Fort  William,  T.  S.  T.  Smellie,  M.A., 
M.D.;  ?Galt,  T.  Carscadden,  M.A.; 
Ganano'que,  H.  W.  Irwin,  B.A.; 
Georgetown,  R.  Coutts,  B.A.; 
Goderich,  H.  I.  Strang,  B.A.;  Graven- 
hurst,  J.  H.  Elliott,  M.B.;  Grimsby, 
W.  Montgomery,  B.A.;  Guelph,  W. 
Tytler,  B.A.;  Hamilton,  W.  H.  Ballard, 
M.A.;  Hespeler,  A.  Ochs,  M.B.; 
Ingersoll,  J.  L.  Paterson,  B.A.,  LL.B.; 
Kemptville,  W.  Dillane,  B.A.;  Kin- 
cardine, S.  W.  Perry,  B.A.;  Kingston, 
W.  S.  Ellis,  B.Sc,  LLB.;  Lindsay, 
J.  C.  Harstone,  B.A.;  Listowel,  W.  A. 
Phillips,  B.A.;  London,  F.  W.  Mer- 
chant, M.A.,  D.Paeu.;  Madoc,  F.  E. 
Seymour,  M.A.;  Meaford,  L.  J.  Corn- 
well,  B.A.;  Midland,  F.  C.  Macdonald, 
B.A.,  M.B.;  Morrisburg,  Adam  John- 
ston, B.A.,  LL.B.;  Mount  Forest,  G. 
W.  Keith,  B.A.;  Napanee,  U.  J.  Flach, 
M.A.;  Niagara  Falls,  Miss  E.  C. 
Fleming,  B.A.;  North  Bay,  Rev.  G. 
L.  Johnston,  B.A.;  Orangeville,  Rev. 
A.  L.  Burch,  B.A.;  Orillia,  J.  E.  Dick- 
son,  B.A.;  Ottawa,  J.  Macmillan,  B.A.; 
Owen  Sound,  T.  Murray,  B.A.; 


Palmerston,  M.  Foster,  M.D.;  Paris, 
W.  N.  Bell,  B.A.;  Parry  Sound,  J.  R. 
Stone,  B.A.,  M.B.;  Pembroke,  P 
White,  B.A.,  LL.B.;  Perth,  W.  Hardy, 
B.A.;  Peterborough,  E.  B.  Edwards, 
M.A.,  LL.B.;  Petrolea,  J.  J.  Bell, 
B.A.;  Picton,  M.  Currie,  M.B.,  B.A.; 
Port  Arthur,  F.  H.  Keefer,  M.A, 
LL.B.;  Port  Elgin,  F.  H.  Wells,  M.B.; 
Port  Hope,  L.  Caesar,  B.A.;  Pres- 
cott,  R.  C.  Rose,  B.A.;  Rat  Portage, 
P.  E.  McKenzie,  B.A.,  LL.B.;  Ridge- 
town,  J.  G.  Little,  B.A.;  Sarnia,  C.  L. 
Crasweller,  B.A.;  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  L. 
A.  Green,  B.A.;  Seaforth,  H.  W. 
Brown,  B.A.;  Smith's  Falls,  S.  J. 
Stub'bs,  B.A.;  Stratford,  C.  A.  May- 
berry,  B.A.,  LL.B.;  Strathroy,  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Knox,  M.A.;  Sudbury,  J. 
H.  Clary,  B.A.;  St.  Catharines,  J. 
Henderson,  M.A.;  St.  Thomas,  the 
Rev.  W.  R.  Young,  D.D.;  Thorold, 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Patterson;  Tilsonburg, 
V.  A.  Sinclair,  B.A.,  LL.B.;  Uxbridge, 
H.  G.  Park,  B.A.,  D..Paed.;  Vankleek 
Hill,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Hanna;  Walker- 
ton,  A.  E.  McNab,  B.A.;  Waterloo, 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Gilchrist,  B.A.;  Welland, 
J.  McNiece,  B.A.;  Windsor,  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Tolmie,  B.A.;  Woodstock,  A.  B. 
Watt,  B.A. 


The     Sixtieth     Anniversary     of     the 
Ottawa  Collegiate  Institute. 

The  Ottawa  Collegiate  Institute 
celebrated  its  sixtieth  anniversary  on 
the  loth  and  1'ith  of  September  last. 
The  splendid  building  was  gaily 
decorated  for  the  occasion.  The  old 
pupils  gathered  in  large  numbers  on 
the  morning  of  the  loth,  and 
registered  their  names,  and  there 
were  many  happy  greetings  among 
those  who  had  not  seen  each  other 
for  many  years.  In  the  afternoon  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Con- 
vocation Hall,  at  which  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Judge  McTavish, 
who  presided;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wardrope, 
the  first  Head-Master,  who  is  still 
hale  and  hearty;  Dr.  Thorburn, 
Principal  MacMillan,  Sir  James  Grant, 
the  Mayor  of  Ottawa,  and  several  of 
the  old  boys.  In  the  evening  a 
Conversazione  was  held,  which  was  a 
most  brilliant  gathering  of  the  best 
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people  of  Ottawa.  On  the  morning 
uf  the  nth,  the  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany gave  the  whole  party  an  ex- 
cursion to  Rockcliffe  and  Britannia, 
which  was  very  much  enjoyed.  The 
proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close 
by  a  grand  dinner  in  the  evening  at 
the  Russell  House.  Besides  the  "old 
lx>ys"  and  many  leading  citizens  of 
Ottawa,  there  were  present  repre- 
sentatives of  Queen's  University, 
McGill  University,  the  University  of 
Ottawa,  and  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto, which  was  represented  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  B.  Macallum. 

to  *  * 

Obituary. 

"Keep  your  eye  on  the  board, 
boys."  Surely  no  saying  better  than 
that  could  characterise  a  mathe- 
matical master.  And  that  is  just  what 
Mr.  George  B.  Sparling  himself  did 
to  the  very  end. 

On  the  day  when  Upper  Canada 
College  broke  up  for  the  Christmas 
vacation  he  was  in  his  place,  as  usual. 
On  Christmas  Eve  he  went  to  Mont- 
real with  his  son,  to  visit  his  only 
daughter,  intending  to  return  to  Tor- 
onto on  the  '  Monday.  But  on  the 
Saturday,  after  a  sleigh-drive  which 
he  and  his  children  took  together,  his 
heart  failed,  and  his  life  suddenly 
ended. 

For  exactly  thirty-three  years  Mr. 
Sparling  was  connected  with  the  Col- 
lege. In  January,  1871,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  second  mathematical 
mastership,  a  position  which  had 
formerly  been  held  by  Professor 
Baker,  Dr.  McLellan,  and  the  present 
Bishop  of  Toronto.  In  1887  or  1888, 
he  became  head  of  the  department, 
on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  James 
Brown,  M.A.  During  a  period  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  he  took  boys 
into  his  house,  till  family  considera- 
tions made  it  necessary  to  discontinue 
the  arrangement.  Nevertheless,  he 
acted  as  study-master  down  to  1891, 
when  the  College  was  transferred  to 
Deer  Park. 

From  the  time  of  removal,  he,  as 
one  of  the  few  links  with  the  past, 
was  almost  the  mainstay  of  the  Col- 
lege under  three  principalships.  His 
work  was  not  of  the  kind  which  at- 


tracts the  eye,  but  it  was  thorough. 
Me  knew  boys,  and  he  liked  them, 
although  he  made  no  demonstrations. 
He  was  strict,  but  he  was  kindly  and 
just. 

In  1895  he  aided  materially  in  the 
reorganisation  of  the  school,  prior  to 
Dr.  Parkin's  arrival.  On  the  latter'^ 
withdrawal,  in  1902,  he  acted  as 
Principal  till  Mr.  Auden  arrived  a 
year  ago.  Had  a  Canadian  been  ap- 
pointed, he  ought  certainly  to  have 
been  the  man. 

Born,  in  1843,  at  Binbrook,  near 
Hamilton,  he  was  educated  at  St. 
Mary's,  and  took  his  degree  at  Vic- 
toria University,  of  whose  Board  of 
Regents  he  was  a  member  at  his 
death.  Besides  the  one  in  Upper 
Canada  College,  he  held  only  two 
other  posts,  the  more  important  of 
which  was  the  principalship  of  the 
Academy  at  Yarmouth,  N.S.  For 
six  or  seven  years  past  his  health 
was  not  robust.  That  it  was  not  less 
so  he  owed  to  the  care  of  his  wife, 
who  nursed  him  through  a  serious 
illness. 

Rather  more  than  four  years  ago 
his  life  was  bereft  of  much  of  its  in- 
terest by  Mrs.  Sparling's  death. 
Since  then  he  went  quietly  on  his 
way,  doing  his  daily  work.  Now  it 
is  finished,  and  his  "Old  Boys"  still 
"keep  their  eye  on  the  board"  to  see 
what  he  has  to  teach  them.  —  A.  H.  Y. 


The  Kootenay-Boundary  Alumni. 

The  Alumni  Association  for  the 
Kootenay-Boundary  District,  with 
head-quarters  at  Nelson,  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  on  January  22nd,  and 
re-elected  almost  all  the  temporary 
officers.  The  President  is  E.  C. 
Arthur,  M.D.,  Nelson  —  Vice-Presi- 
dents,  the  Rev.  W.  G.  W.  Fortune, 
B.A.,  Cranbrook;  A.  C.  Gait,  B.A., 
Rossland;  and  W.  H.  P.  Clement, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  Grand  Forks—  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  C.  M.  Fraser,  B.A.,  Nel- 
son —  Executive-Committee,  J.  P.  Cade, 
M.D.,  CM.  (Trin.),  Slocan  City;  F. 
W.  Laing,  B.A.,  Nelson;  A.  L.  Mc- 
Culloch,  (S.P.S.),  Nelson;  W.  F. 
Hansford,  B.A.,  Nelson;  W.  F. 
Stoddari,  Nelson. 
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The  Ottawa  Alumni. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Toronto  University  Club  of  Ottawa,  a 
report  of  which  has  just  reached  us, 
the  following  officers  were  elected: 
Hon.  President,  Sir  William  Mulock, 
B.A.  '63,  M.A.  '71,  LL.D.  '94.—  Presi- 
dent, J.  C.  Glashan,  LL.D.  '99, 
F.R.C.S.—  Vice-President,  W  J.  Sykes, 
B.A.  '91.  —  Secretary-Treasurer,  A.  C. 
Hill,  B.A.  'oo,  LLB.  '03—  Librarian, 
O.  J.  Jolliffe,  B.A.  '76,  M.A.  '82.— 
Committee,  J.  G.  Gibson,  B.A.  '99,  J. 
O.  Carss,  B.A.  '98,  H.  P.  Hill,  B.A. 
'98,  M.  G.  McElhinney,  D.D.S.  '90,  D. 
A.  Campbell,  B.A.  '95. 


General  Notes. 

—Mr.  C.  H.  Britton,  M.B.  '85,  M.D. 
'88,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Health  Officer  of  East  Toronto. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Langrill,  M.B.  '91,  has 
resigned  his  post  as  Medical  Super- 
intendent of  the  Hospital  at  Hamilton, 
to  which  he  was  recently  appointed. 

—Mr.  W.  F.  Robinson,  B.A.  '87,  is 
a  barrister  at  Denver,  Colorado.  He 
writes  that  there  are  enough  of  our 
graduates  about  Denver  to  form  an 
organisation  of  their  own,  and  asks 
how  it  may  be  done. 

—  That    the    local    lectures    now    of- 
fered again  on  such  reasonable  terms 
by  the   University  are  not  unappreci- 
ated  is    evident   from   such   letters   as 
the   Secretary   has   received   from  ,  Mr. 
Hale,  -of   the    Orillid  'Pdcktt,   in    which 
he  says  that  the  unusually  hearty  vote 
of     thanks    passed    by     the    audience 
after  listening  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Murison's 
illustrated   lecture,  'which   opened   the 
series,    was    extended    to    include    the 
University  of  Toronto. 

—  On    page    91     of    the    December 
Monthly,    an    error    was    inadvertently 
committed  in  overestimating  the  value 
of  the  four  townships  set  aside  by  the 
Provincial    Government    as    a    source 
of    revenue    for    the    Women's    Resi- 
dence.     The    Secretary    of    the    Resi- 
dence  Association   points   out,   in   her 
letter  to  the  Editor,  that  the  approxi- 
mate area  of  ninety-two  thousand  acres 
comprised  in  these  townships  can  not 
be  expected  to  bring  more  than  $46,- 


ooo,  and  may  possibly  yield  much  less. 
From  such  a  calculation  it  is  evident 
that  private  subscriptions  to  this  most 
deserving  project  are  not  yet  super- 
fluous. 

—The  University  has  'reason  to  con- 
gratulate itself  on  the  quality  of  the 
first  three  of  the  Saturday  lectures 
of  this  year.  On  the  23rd  of  January, 
Professor  Mpulton,  of  Chicago,  who 
is  intimately  identified  with  University 
Extension  in  England  and  America, 
and  possesses  so  high  a  reputation 
as  an  exponent  of  literature,  lectured 
on  the  literary  aspects  of  the  Bible. 
On  the  30th,  Professor  J.  C.  Mc- 
Lennan gave  a  remarkable  exposition 
of  the  problems  involved  in  "  radio- 
activity." And  on  the  I3th  of 
February,  the  Irish  poet,  dramatist, 
and  essayist,  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  un- 
folded, with  singular  skill  and  sym- 
pathy, the  poetic  mysticism  of  the 
Irish  heart,  and  told  us  of  the  Celtic 
revival  in  which  he  is  one  of  the 
chief  actors. 

—The  University  now  possesses  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.  This 
is  due  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  Ross 
Robertson,  who,  on  lea-rning  that  the 
University  desired  to  have  a  replica 
of  Mr.  E.  Wyly  Grier's  large  oil 
portrait  of  Mr.  Smith,  which  is  in  his 
possession,  generously  offered  to  have 
the  artist  copy  it  for  presentation  to 
the  University.  The  presentation  and 
unveiling  took  place  in  the  Library  on 
Saturday,  January  23rd,  after  Pro- 
fessor Moulton's  lecture.  The  Rev. 
Professor  Clark,  of  Trinity,  repre- 
sented Mr.  Robertson  (who  was 
absent  from  the  city),  and  presented 
the  portrait  in  a  short  speech  which 
feelingly  expressed  the  great  debt 
which  our  journalism,  our  education, 
and  our  philanthropic  institutions  owe 
to  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.  The  President 
of  the  University,  in  accepting  the 
gift  on  behalf  of  the  University,  spoke 
warmly  of  valuable  services  rendered 
to  the  institution  for  the  past  thirty 
years  by  Mr.  Smith,  as  member  of 
the  Senate,  and  as  his  own  private 
adviser  is  all  the  reforms  with  which 
he  was  connected.  Mr.  Smith's  re- 
marks, in  reply  to  the  invitation  to 
address  the  audience,  had  that  felicit- 
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ous  charm  of  sincerity,  fine  taste,  and 
distinction,  mingled  with  interesting 
reminiscence,  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  all  his  public  utterances,  and 
which  makes  all  regret  that  we  now 
hear  him  so  seldom. 

—The  Second  Series  of  Sunday 
morning  University  Sermons  was 
opened  on  January  23rd,  by  Professor 
R.  G.  Moulton,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  who  gave  an  ''interpretative 
reading"  of  the  Book  of  Job.  The 
second  sermon,  on  February  7th,  was 
given  by  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Gordon,  M.A., 
D.D.,  Principal  of  Queen's  University. 
The  remaining  sermons  will  be 
preached  by  the  Rev.  O.  C.  S.  Wallace, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  Mc- 
Master  University,  on  February  28th; 
the  Rev.  Canon  Welch,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 
Rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  on 
March  I3th;  and  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer, 
New  York,  on  March  27th. 


Personals. 

[An  important  part  ot  the  work  of  the  Alumni 
Association  is  to  keep  a  card  register  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  all  the  Faculties. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  the  information  about  gradu- 
ates should  be  of  the  most  recent  date  possible  The 
Secretary  will  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  if  the 
Alumni  will  send  in  any  items  of  news  which  may 
come  to  their  notice  regarding  their  fellow-grad  ates. 
The  information  thus  supplied  will  n  't  only  be  pub- 

—  Mr.  J.  N.  Hutchison,  M.B.  '95,  is 
at  Winnipeg. 

—Mr.  H.  H.  Narroway,  B.A.  '98,  is 
at  Barkerville,  B.C. 

—Mr.  Hector  Lang,  B.A.  '03,  is  at 
Uxbridge,  Ont. 

—Mr.  R.  C.  Wilson,  B.A.  '97,  is  at 
Cumberland,  Ont. 

—Mr.  G.  W.  Graham,  B.A.  '97,  is 
now  at  Aylmer,  Ont. 

—Mr.  P.  W.  O'Flynn,  B.A.  '97,  is 
at  Vancouver,  B.C. 

—Mr.  P.  D.  Harris,  B.A.  '95,  (V.), 
is  at  Selkirk,  Man. 

—Mr.  W.  Rea,  B.A.  '99,  is  teaching 
at  Edmonton,  Alta. 

—Mr.  D.  C.  Little,  B.A.  '85,  is  now 
at  Vancouver,  B.C. 

—Mr.  J.  Shaw,  B.A.  '92,  M.A.,  is 
at  Blanchard,  Arizona. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Brown,  B.A.  'oo  is  a 
barrister  at  Gait,  Ont. 


—The  Rev.  John  R.  Gilchrist,  B.A. 
'73,  is  at  Waterloo,  Ont. 

—Mr.  W.  T.  Ashbridge,  C.E.  '98,  is 
now  at  Edmonton,  Alta. 

—Mr.  C.  M.  Keys,  B.A.  '97,  is  at 
44  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

— Mr.  A.  C.  Campbell,  B.A.  'oo,  is 
at  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

—Mr.  E.  G.  Patterson,  B.A.  '67, 
M.A.  '69,  is  at  Deloraine,  Man. 

—Mr.  F.  N.  Badgley,  D.D.S.  '03,  is 
at  824  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 

—Mr.  W.  Begg,  B.A.  '90,  is  at 
Ilalpujahua  Michoacan,  Mexico. 

—Mr.  M.  W.  McHugh,  B.A.  '02,  is 
teaching  in  Upper  Canada  College. 

—Mr.  W.  W.  Edgar,  B.A.  '97,  is  in 
the  Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

— Mr.  F.  W.  Anderson,  B.A.  '99,  is 
at  Winnipeg  (246  Kennedy  Street). 

—Mr.  C.  S.  Morton,  M.B.  '01,  is 
practising  medicine  at  Port  Greville, 
N.S. 

— The  Rev.  A.  M.  Hamilton,  B.A. 
'73,  M.A.  '74,  is  at  Winterbourne, 
Ont. 

—Mr.  W.  A.  Maclaren,  B.A.  '97, 
D.D.S.,  is  in  Toronto  (243  Yonge 
Street). 

—Miss  Mabel  M.  J.  Baird,  B.A.  '01, 
is  a  teacher  in  the  High  School  at 
Essex,  Ont. 

—Mr.  R.  H.  Johnston,  B.A.  '89,  is 
at  1838  North  Capitol  Street,  Wash- 
ington, B.C. 

—Mr.  W.  J.  Spence,  B.A.  'oo,  (V.), 
is  on  the  staff  of  Wesley  College, 
Winnipeg. 

—Mr.  G.  A.  Clothier,  (S.P.S.  '99), 
formerly  of  Moyie,  B.C.,  has  removed 
to  Rossland,  B.C. 

—The  Rev.  A.  L.  Howard,  B.A.  '01, 
M.A.  '03,  is  a  Presbyterian  minister 
at  Cayuga,  Ont. 

—The  Rev.  A.  L.  Burch,  B.A.  '99, 
late  of  Rossland,  B.C.,  is  now  at 
Orangeville,  Ont. 

—Mr.  P.  McD.  Kerr,  B.A.  '03,  is  at 
Columbian  Methodist  College,  New 
Westminster,  B.C. 

—Mr.  L.  H.  Bowerman,  B.A.  '86, 
barrister,  is  at  46  King  St.  West, 
(Room  38),  Toronto. 
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—Mr.  R.  E.  Gaby,  B.A.  '03,  is 
at  Cornell  University.  (215  Dryden 
Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y.). 

—Mr.  Delmer  C.  Brown,  B.A.  '92, 
has  removed  from  Chicago  to  White 
P.O.,  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Darling,  B.A.  '03,  is  a 
student  in  the  Law  Department  of 
Harvard  University. 

— Mr.  W.  H.  Rutherford,  B.A.  '02, 
is  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  High 
School  at  Brampton,  Ont. 

-«-Mr.  J.  Ainslie  Jackson,  B.A.  '97» 
is  in  the  North-West  Territories.  His 
precise  address  is  desired. 

—Mr.  N.  J.  MacArthur,  B.A.  '95, 
is  the  Physical  Director  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Menomonie,  Wis. 

—Miss  M.  V.  Bibby,  B.A.  '02,  is 
teaching  Modern  Languages  in  St. 
Agnes'  School,  Belleville,  Ont. 

— Miss  M.  M.  McMahen,  B.A.  '02, 
is  one  of  the  staff  of  Harding  Hall, 
a  girls'  school,  of  London,  Ont. 

—Mr.  H.  D.  Hill,  B.A.  '03,  is  in 
the  service  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
Canada  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

—Mr.  G.  S.  Faircloth,  B.A.  '93,  is 
the  assistant  pastor  of  Sherbourne 
Street  Methodist  Church,  Toronto. 

—Mr.  W.  T.  Hamilton,  M.B.  '01, 
has  received  the  degrees  of  M.R.C.S. 
and  L.R.C.P.  of  London,  England. 

—Mr.  A.  L.  McCredie,  B.A.  '01,  is 
lecturing  on  Economics  at  the  On- 
tario Agricultural  College,  Guelph. 

—The  Rev.^  J.  A.  Cranston,  B.A. 
'93,  M.A.  '96,  is  in  one  of  the  Presby- 
terian churches  of  Collingwood,  Ont. 

—Mr.  W.  P.  Dandy,  B.A.  '96,  is  one 
of  the.  masters  of  the  Jameson 
Avenue  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto. 

—Mr.  A.  E.  Shipley,  B.A.Sc.  '99, 
has  removed  from  Camden,  N.J.,  to 
465  Washington  Street,  Leetsdale, 
Pa. 

— The  Rev.  W.  P.  Rogers,  B.A.  '02, 
is  occupying  the  pulpit  of  the 
Methodist  Church  at  Demorestville, 
Ont. 

— Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  McFarlane, 
whose  marriage  is  noted  in  this  num- 
ber, have  gone  to  Europe  for  some 
months. 


— Mr.  D.  R.  Moore,  B.A.  '02,  is 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College,  Washing- 
ton, Penn. 

—Mr.  R.  D.  Hume,  B.A.  'oo,  bar- 
rister, has  become  a  partner  of  Mr. 
W.  J.  Elliott,  of  this  city.  (Saturday 
Night  Building). 

— Mr.  Adam  Carruthers,  B.A.  J8o, 
M.A.  '95,  has  been  made  an  Associate 
Professor  of  Greek  literature  and 
Archeology. 

— Mr.  W.  Hardy  Alexander,  B.A.  '90, 
recently  at  Stanford  University,  is 
now  at  Berkeley,  California  (2325 
Haste  Street). 

— The  Rev.  George  A.  Wilson,  B.A. 
'90,  who  is  in  charge  of  Mount  Pleas- 
ant Church  (Presbyterian),  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  was  married  a  few 
months  ago  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
E.  D.  McLaren,  D.D. 

— The  Rev.  Gilbert  B.  Wilson,  B.A. 
'94,  M.A.  and  LL.B.  '95,  Ph.D.,  is  the 
minister  of  St.  Augustine  Church, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

— The  Rev.  Robert  J.  Wilson,  B.A. 
'oo,  M.A.  '01,  (brother  of  the  preced- 
ing), is  minister  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

—The  Rev.  William  G.  Wilson, 
B.A.  'oo,  M.A.  '02,  (brother  of  the 
preceding),  is  minister  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  (Presbyterian),  Smith's  Falls, 
Ont. 

—Mr.  Joseph  Nason,  B.A.  '81, 
LL.B.  '$5,  has  removed  his  office  to 
the  Trusts  and  Guarantee  Building, 
16  King  Street  West. 

—The  Rev.  R.  W.  Dickie,  B.A.  '94, 
formerly  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Orangeville,  is  how  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Brandon,  Man. 

— Among  the  recent  graduates,  Mr. 
H.  F.  Gooderham,  B.A.  'oo,  and  Mr. 
H.  M.  Sinclair,  B.A.  'oo,  have  been 
made  barristers  and  solicitors. 

—Mr.  C.  P.  Muckle,  B.A.  '97,  is  an 
Insurance  Actuary  in  the  Union  Life 
Assurance  Company,  Toronto.  (North 
American  Life  Assurance  Building). 
—Mr.  J.  S.  Will,  B.A.  '97,  is  Lec- 
turer in  Modern  Languages  in 
Manitoba  College,  (Winnipeg),  where 
he  is  also  Registrar  and  Dean  of 
Residence. 
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— Miss  Florence  L.  Sheridan,  B.A. 
'97,  M.A.  '98,  is  still  in  Europe.  Her 
present  address  is  in  care  of  the 
American  Express  Company,  3  rue 
Scribe,  Paris. 

-^-His  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  To- 
ronto has  appointed  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Cody  (B.A.  '89,  M.A.  '90)— rector  of 
St.  Paul's  Toronto — to  be  a  canon  of 
St.  Alban's  Cathedral. 

— We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Pro- 
fessor J.  M.  Ballantyne,  of  Knox 
College,  has  so  far  recovered  from  his 
long  illness  that  he  has  been  able  to 
resume  his  lectures 

—Mr.  Charles  C.  McCaul,  B.A.  '79, 
for  some  years  a  barrister  at  Calgary, 
Alta,  is  now  at  Vancouver,  B.C.  Mr. 
McCaul  is  a  son  of  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  University  College 

— Professor  Adam  Shortt,  of  Queen's 
University,  addressed  the  Political 
Science  Club  on  January  29th,  taking 
as  his  subject  "The  Influence  of  Can- 
ada on  Imperial  Relations." 

—Mr.  Wm.  Hemphill,  S.P.S.  '01, 
has  been,  ever  since  completing  his 
course,  in  the  operating  department 
of  the  Cataract  Power  Company,  414 
Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

— Mr.  W.  Harvey  Grant,  B.A.  '89, 
formerly  in  India,  is  now  attached  to 
the  Honan  Mission  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Canada.  His  ad- 
dress is  Chang  te  Fu  (via  Tientsin) 
N.  China. 

—Mr.  F.  J.  Robinson,  D.L.S.  '95, 
has  so  far  recovered  from  his  long 
illness  as  to  be  able  to  resume  his 
duties  as  Engineer  of  Public  Works 
for  Southern  Alberta.  His  address 
is  Macleod,  Alta. 

— Miss  B.  King,  B.A.  02,  has  re- 
turned after  a  year's  residence  in 
Switzerland,  Austria  and  Germany, 
and  is  now  continuing  her  post 
graduate  work  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York. 

— Mr.  J.  P.  Bowerman,  an  under- 
graduate of  the  class  of  '84,  and 
brother  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Bowerman, 
B.A.  '86,  is  in  the  employment  of  the 
Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company, 
New  York  (149  Broadway). 


— Mr.  Reginald  E.  MacArthur, 
S.P.S.  'oo,  recently  in  the  employment 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway,  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
Resident  Engineer  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  at  Calgary. 

— Professor  Alexander  delivered, 
during  the  Michaelmas  Term,  to  a 
society  formed  of  Public  School 
Teachers  of  the  city,  a  course  of  eight 
lectures  on  Browning,  which  has 
proved  to  be  unusually  successful  in 
every  way. 

—Mr.  Charles  E.  Clarke,  B.A.  '03, 
is  travelling  in  the  United  States  as 
one  of  a  concert  company,  under  the 
management  of  the  Interstate  Lecture 
Bureau,  of  Cincinnati.  His  perman- 
ent address  is  339  George  Street,  Tor- 
onto. 

— Mr.  James  G.  Merrick,  B.A.  '96, 
has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Employers'  Association  of  Toronto. 
One  more  is  thus  added  to  the  list 
of  our  graduates  who  occupy  import- 
ant positions  in  financial  and  com- 
mercial circles. 

—Mr.  Basil  C.  H.  Harvey,  B.A.  '94, 
M.B.  '98,  who  was  seriously  injured 
in  the  Wanstead  accident  in  Decem- 
ber, 1902,  spent  the  summer  travelling 
in  Europe,  and  returned  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  resume  his  work  in  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

—The  Rev.  A.  R.  Gregory,  B.A.  '96, 
formerly  at  Mansewood,  Ont,  is 
spending  six  months  in  post-graduate 
work,  and  is  devoting  most  of  his 
time  to  a  course  of  study  in  Old 
Testament  Literature,  under  Pro- 
fessor McFadyen,  at  Knox  College. 

—Mr.  J.  M.  Lydgate,  whose  article 
on  "A  Sea  Island  Land  System,"  ap- 
peared in  our  last  number,  is  a  land- 
owner at  Lihue,  Kanai,  in  Hawaii, 
Sandwich  Islands.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  our  university,  with  honours 
in  Modern  Languages.  (B.A.  '80,  M.A. 
'91). 

—Mr.  G.  H.  Needier,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  of 
the  German  Department,  who  has 
leave  of  absence  for  this  year,  has 
been  in  Europe  since  last  spring.  He 
is  reading  in  the  libraries'  of  Ger- 
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many,  and  preparing  work  for  publi- 
cation. Recently  he  has  been  in 
Strasburg,  and  is  now  in  Leipsic 
(Kurprinzstrasse,  31). 

—The  Rev.  T.  R.  O'Meara,  of 
Wycliffe  College,  who  succeeded  Pro- 
fessor Plumptre  a  few  months  ago, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Toronto,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
King  Street  East,  in  which  he  was 
for  some  fourteen  years  a  curate 
under  the  late  Canon  Sanson. 

— Mr.  J.  George  Hodgins,  M.A. 
(Viet.)  '56,  LL.B.  '60,  LL.D.  '70, 
Historiographer  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  was  on  the  26th  of 
January  invested  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  with  the  Imperial  Service 
Order,  in  recognition  of  his  work  in 
connection  with  the  Educational 
system  of  the  Province. 

— Miss  Nellie  Spence,  B.A.  '87,  who 
has  taught  very  successfully  for  some 
years  in  the  Parkdale  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, was  obliged  by  ill-health  to 
ask  leave  of  absence  early  in  the 
autumn,  and  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
recovered  to  resume  her  work.  Her 
place  is  temporarily  filled  by  Miss 
Charlotte  Ross,  B.A.  '92. 

—Mr.  James  Mills,  B.A.  (Viet.)  '68, 
M.A.  '71,  LL.D.,  under  whose  admin- 
istration the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  at  Guelph  has  enjoyed  re- 
markable prosperity,  resigned  his 
post  about  the  middle  of  January,  to 
accept  a  place  on  the  Railway  Com- 
mission for  the  Dominion,  which  has 
its  headquarters  at  Ottawa. 

— In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  Pro- 
fessor F.  R.  Beattie,  B.A.  '75,  M.A. 
'76,  of  the  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  reports 
that  institution  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  erecting  buildings  to 
cost  $40,000.  The  three  Canadians 
there,  he  says,  are  doing  well.  Pro- 
fessor Beattie's  new  book  is  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  this  number. 

—Mr.  J.  A.  McVannel,  B.A.  '93, 
M.A.  '94,  Ph.D.,  who  is  one  of  the 
staff  of  the  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  and 


a  successful  lecturer  in  University 
Extension,  has  recently  been  raised 
to  the  position  of  Adjunct  Professor. 
Mr.  McVannel  is  the  Secretary  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Club  in  New 
York,  an  institution  which  is  remark- 
able for  its  energy  and  its  interests 
in  Canadian  affairs. 

—Mr.  L.  A.  Green,  B.A.  '95,  lately 
Principal  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
High  School,  has  been  appointed 
Public  School  Inspector  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Algoma,  and  begins  his  new 
work  with  the  New  Year.  Mr.  Green's 
territory  extends  from  the  Port 
Arthur  inspectoral  division  to  the 
western  limit  of  the  district  of 
Nipissing,  and  contains  some  hundred 
schools. 

—Mr.  E.  F.  Burton,  B.A.  '01,  As- 
sistant Demonstrator  in  Physics,  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  at  St.  Louis  during  the 
Christmas  vacation,  and  read  before 
the  Physical  Section  a  paper  on  the 
"Radio-activity  of  ordinary  Metals," 
giving  the  result  of  recent  investiga- 
tions carried  on  here  in  the  University 
laboratories. 

— Mr.  Archibald  Henderson,  B.A. 
'01,  spent  a  year  in  the  Department  of 
Botany  after  graduating,  and  in  1902- 
3  was  substitute  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  for  Mr.  Doherty 
(Associate  Professor  of  Biology), 
who  was  obliged  to  resign  on  account 
of  illness.  Mr.  Henderson  has  re- 
turned to  Toronto,  and  is  at  present 
taking  his  second  vear  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine. 

—The  women  graduates  of  Toronto  ; 
have  organised  a  club,  the  officers  of 
which  are  distributed  as  follows: — 
President,  Miss  Chown  (Victoria  Col- 
lege); First  Vice-President,  Miss  , 
Helen  McMurchy,  M.D.  (University 
Faculty  of  Medicine);  Second  Vice- 
President,  Miss  Cartwright  (St. 
Hilda's);  Secretary,  Miss  Hunter 
(University  College);  Treasurer,Miss 
Addison  (Annesley  Hall). 

—Mr.  Arthur  Stringer,  a  former 
student  of  this  university,  and  a  writer 
of  verse  of  considerable  distinction, 
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conducts  the  department,  "P)Ooks 
worth  reading,"  in  the  New  York 
monthly,  Success,  for  which  he  writes 
short  reviews.  Mr.  Stringer's  novel, 
"The  Silver  Poppy,"  appeared  a  few 
months  ago,  and  still  earlier  a  small 
volume  of  poetry,  including  "Hep- 
haestus" and  "Persephone  at  Enna." 

— Mr.  George  W.  Umphrey,  B.A. 
'99,  A.M.  (Harvard),  who  has  spent 
some  two  years  in  post-graduate 
study  at  Harvard,  andi  who  was 
recently  awarded  the  Townsend 
Scholarship  in  Romance  Languages 
in  that  University,  was  afterwards 
chosen  as  a  student  delegate  to  Paris, 
in  exchange  with  the  French  student 
who  is  sent  out  to  Harvard  by  the 
French  Government.  Each  of  these 
delegates  is  expected  not  only  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  the  foreign  uni- 
versity, but  to  deliver  certain  lectures 
as  well. 

— It  is  seldom  the  Monthly  has  to 
record  among  our  graduates  so 
terrible  a  bereavement  as  the  one  that 
has  fallen  upon  Mr.  S.  E.  Bolton. 
When  he  and  Mrs.  Bolton  were  on 
their  way  homeward,  a  fortnight  after 
their  marriage,  they  took  passage  on 
the  ill-fated  steamer  "  Clallam," 
which,  as  all  remember  well,  found- 
ered between  Seattle  and  Victoria,  on 
the  8th  of  January.  Mrs.  Bolton  .was 
in  one  of  the  boats  which  left  the 
ship,  filled  with  women  and  children, 
and  when  it  was  swamped,  she  with 
all  the  others  perished  in  sight  of  her 
husband,  who  was  powerless  to  give 
any  aid. 

—Mr.  G.  C.  Creelman,  B.S.A.  '88, 
Superintendent  of  Farmers'  Institutes, 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  Ontario,  has  been  appointed 
Principal  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  at  Guelph,  as  successor  to 
Mr.  Jarnes  Mills.  Mr.  Creelman  was 
at  one  time  Professor  of  Biology  in 
the  Mississippi  State  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  where  he  was 
given  the  degree  of  M.Sc.  He  has 
united  with  his  supervision  of  Farm- 
ers' Institutes  the  work  of  Secretary 
of  the  Ontario  Fruit-Growers'  As- 
sociation, and  Secretary  of  the  Can- 
adian Association  of  Fairs. 


-Dr.  l>.  II.  Bryce  ,(B.A.  '76,  M.A. 
'77,  M.B.  '80,  M.D.  '88),  has  resigned 
tin-  offices  of  Secretary  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Board  of  Health  and  Deputy 
Registrar-General,  which  he  has 
occupied  for  a  number  of  years,  in 
order  to  accept  a  position  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  Dominion.  In  his  new 
post,  he  will  have  a  very  wide  field 
to  oversee,  and  work  in  which  variety 
will  not.  be  wanting.  He  will  have 
charge  of  the  medical  inspection  of 
our  immigrants,  and  a  similar  super- 
intendence of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Dominion. 

—Mr.  C.  A.  Hodgetts,  M.D., 
L.R.C.P.  (Lond.),  Medical  Inspector 
for  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health 
for  the  last  three  years,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Dr.  P.  H.  Bryce  as 
Secretary  of  the  Provincial  Board  of 
Health,  and  Deputy  Registrar-General 
for  Ontario.  Dr.  Hodgetts  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Ontario  College  of 
Pharmacy  (1878),  and  of  the  old 
medical  faculty  of  Victoria  (1886), 
has  had  extensive  hospital  experience, 
for  some  time  in  Toronto,  and  for 
several  years  in  England,  and  has  had 
much  responsibility  in  the  suppression 
of  the  serious  epidemics  in  Ontario 
for  more  than  ten  years  past. 

—Mr.  T.  A.  Russell,  B.A.  '99,  who 
is  now  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Canada  and  Cycle  Motor  Company, 
is  one  of  the  best  known  of  our 
recent  graduates  who  have  passed 
directly  from  the  University  into 
commercial  life.  Mr.  Russell  was  in 
1899  appointed  as  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation after  its  reorganisation,  and 
he  has  done  substantial  service  in 
proving  to  the  business  world  that  a 
university  education  does  not  neces- 
sarily unfit  a  man  for  commercial 
pursuits. 

At  the  present  moment  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association  has  for  Secre- 
tary of  its  Toronto  branch,  Mr.  J.  F. 
M.  Stewart,  B.A.  'oo,  for  Secretary  of 
its  Montreal  branch,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Cooper,  B.A.  'oo,  and  for  its  General 
Secretary,  Mr.  R.  J.  Younge,  B.A.  '02. 
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—Mr.  C.  J.  Macgregor,  B.A.  '54, 
who  was  for  more  than  thirty  years 
Head  Master  of  the  Stratford  High 
School,  is  now  in  the  Customs  Office 
in  Stratford.  He  can  claim  to  be  the 
first  student  of  the  University  Col- 
lege who  received  hrs  degree  from 
the  University,  after  the  institution  of 
the  College  as  a  separate  body  from 
the  University.  Mr.  Macgregor  has 
furnished  us  with  valuable  notes,  not 
only  relative  to  the  Literary  Society, 
but  others  also,  which  will  aid  in  cor- 
recting the  confusion  which  was 
caused  in  the  University  Register  by 
the  fact  that  the  classes  of  1853  and 
1854  received  their  degrees  together 
in  November,  1854. 

—Mr.  H.  P.  Biggar,  B.A.  '94,  is  still 
pursuing  his  historical  researches 
abroad.  Since  the  appearance,  in 
1901,  of  his  "  Early  Trading  Com- 
panies of  New  France "  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Studies  (History 
and  Economics),  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  completely  new 
edition  of  the  text  of  all  the  voyages 
of  Jacques  Cartier,  accompanied  by 
a  translation  and  notes.  He  has 
made  careful  examination  of  many 
original  documents  in  the  libraries 
and  museums  of  France,  and  will  be 
able  to  rectify  some  serious  errors 
in  the  accepted  version  of  Carrier's 
explorations. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
Mr.  Biggar  has  not  found  the 
"Bibliotheque^  nationale"  quite  satis- 
factory. In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Langton, 
he  complains  that  certain  publica- 
tions, such  as  those  of  the  Prince 
Society,  are  not  catalogued  till  a  year 
after  their  appearance;  and  he  pro- 
nounces the  facilities  for  work  in 
this  library  to  be  quite  inferior  to 
those  in  the  British  Museum,  or  in 
our  own. 


Marriages. 

On  December  24th,  at  Seaforth, 
Ont.,  G.  F.  Rogers,  B.A.  '92,  to  Miss 
Christina  Stephens,  of  Seaforth. 


On  December  24th,  at  Ottawa,  the 
Rev.  Gilbert  B.  Wilson  (B.A.  '94, 
M.A.  and  LL.B.  '95,.  Ph.D.),  of  Win- 
nipeg, to  Miss  Harriett  B.  Smirle,  of 
Ottawa. 

On  January  7th,  at  Port  Perry, 
Ont,  S.  C.  Corbett,  M.D.  '67,  to  Miss 
Gertrude  Sangster,  daughter  of  Dr.  J. 
H.  Sangster. 

On  January  7th,  at  Toronto,  A.  E. 
McFarlane,  B.A.  '98,  of  New  York,  to 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Hunter,  B.A.  '98, 
M.A.  '01,  daughter  of  J.  Howard 
Hunter,  K.C.,  B.A.  '61,  M.A.,  '62. 

On  January  I2th,  at  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
U.S.A.,  Walter  L  Coulthard,  M.fi. 
'94,  of  Rossland,  B.C.,  to  Miss  Jean 
Robinson,  of  Dubuque. 

On  January  I3th,  at  Beamsville, 
John  Jennings,  B.A.  '96,  barrister,  to 
Miss  Frances  Isabel  Gibson,  of 
Beamsville,  Ont. 

On  Februray  3rd,  at  Chatham, 
Ont.,  Charles  C,  Bell,  B.A.  '96,  M.A. 
'97,  M.B.  'oo,  to  Miss  Grace  Mc- 
Donald, B.A.  'op,  of  Chatham. 


Deaths. 

On  December  29th,  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Owen  C.  Brown,  M.B.  '74. 

On  January  4th,  at  Hespeler,  Ont, 
R.  Mclntyre,  M.D.  '62. 

On  January  6th,  at  Denver,  Col., 
Frederick  H.  S.  Ames,  M.D.  '80. 

On  January  i6th,  at  Toronto, 
Richard  W.  Young,  B.A.  '72,  M.A. 
'75,  f°r  sixteen  years  Secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Institute. 

On  January  i8th,  at  Parkdale,  John 
Campbell,  M.A.  (Hon.)  '58,  for  many 
years  a  High  School  teacher  in  On- 
tario. 

On  January  27th,  suddenly,  at  Tor- 
onto, John  Herbert  Sangster,  M.A. 
(Hon.)  '61,  M.D.  (Vic.)  '64,  of  Port 
Perry. 
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THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  E.  J.  CHAPMAN. 

BY  W.  HODGSON  ELLIS,  M.A.,  M.B. 

JN  Professor  E.  J.  Chapman  —  the  news  of  whose  death,  on  the 
28th  of  January  last,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-three,  has  just 
reached  us  —  we  have  lost  one  who,  for  more  than  forty  years,  was 
a  notable  and  honoured  figure  in  the  life  of  our  University.  A 
sketch  of  his  life,  from  facts  supplied  by  himself,  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  this  journal  for  June,  1902,  under  the  signature  of  the 
present  writer. 

It  only  remains  here  to  record  the  personal  impressions 
resulting  from  an  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  thirty  years' 
duration,  and  to  express  the  feelings  of  affection  and  esteem  which 
Professor  Chapman  evoked  in  all  who  were  brought  into  contact 
wiith  him,  whether  as  students  or  colleagues. 

Educated  in  France,  he  joined  the  army  of  Algiers  as  a 
volunteer.  There  he  took  part  in  several  important  engagements, 
and  was  severely  wounded.  Returning  to  England,  he  studied 
Civil  Engineering,  became  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  University 
College,  London,  and  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Mineralogy 
and  Geology  in  Toronto,  in  1853,  being  then  thirty-two  years 
of  age. 
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Tall  and  erect,  his  figure  never  lost  the  military  bearing 
acquired  in  early  youth.  He  was  an  expert  fencer,  and  he  used  to 
describe  with  much  enjoyment  a  bout  with  the  foils  between 
himself  and  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  afterwards  Napoleon  III., 
which  took  place  at  the  London  Fencing  Club.  He  was  -an  accom- 
plished amateur  actor,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  dispute  between 
the  late  Mr.  Fechter  and  some  of  his  company,  during  the  per- 
formance of  Hamlet  in  Toronto,  he  offered,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  to  take  the  part  of  Laertes.  It  has  been  a  lasting  regret 
to  many  of  those  present  that  his  offer  was  not  accepted.  He 
was  a  charming  raconteur,  accompanying  his  narration  with  great 
vivacity  of  voice  and  gesture.  His  manner  was  polished  to  a 
degree ;  and  his  cheerful  and  genial  simplicity  made  him  a  most 
delightful  companion. 

.  His  knowledge  of  Mineralogy  was  deep  and  wide,  and  he  was 
an  expert  master  of  the  use  of  the  blowpipe  as  an  aid  to  the 
determination  of  minerals.  As  a  teacher,  he  was  unsurpassed  in 
the  ability  of  imparting  clearly  and  impressively  the  instruction 
which  he  wished  to  convey.  But  his  success  as  a  University 
professor  was  somewhat  hampered  by  an  abiding  distrust  of  the 
capacity  of  his  students. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  elementary  text-books  on  his 
subject,  as  well  as  of  various  scientific  papers.  But  he  did  not 
confine  his  literary  efforts  to  such  themes  as  these.  His  reading 
was  wide  and  varied,  and  his  taste  excellent.  Several  poems, 
published  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  bear  testimony  to  the 
many-sidedness  of  his  character.  He  was  a  man  of  the  nicest 
sense  of  honour,  and  always  endeavoured  to  act  in  accordance 
with  his  convictions,  no  matter  what  the  consequence  might  be. 

I  oace  heard  one  of  his  colleagues  pay  him  what  I  then 
thought,  and  think  still,  one  of  the  highest  possible  compliments. 
During  a  passing  storm  in  the  Academic  tea-pot,  when  party 
spirit  was  running  high,  we  were  endeavouring  to  forecast  the 
result  of  a  coming  vote.'  "There  is  no  counting  on  (Chapman," 
said  my  friend.  ''He'll  vote  as  he  thinks  right." 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  conclude  this  imperfect 
sketch  of  a  striking  personalty  with  the  following  incident,  related 
without  comment  as  I  heard  it  from  his  own  lips,  shortly  after  the 
occurrence. 

On  entering  his  bedroom  one  evening,  about  dusk,  he  thought 
he  saw  his  mother,  who  was  then  at  an  advanced  age,  sitting  up 
m  bed,  wrapped  in  a  little  India  shawl  which  he  knew  well,  but 
which  he  had  never  seen  her  wear.  The  shawl  had  been  given  to 
ier  by  a  relative  who  had  died  in  India.  Her  children,  when 
dressing  for  charades,  had  often  coveted  it,  but  were  never  allowed 

w    ^  ;  A  I spoke  to  her> but  as  he  sp°ke  the  vision  faded- 

He  attributed  the  phenomenon  to  some    disorder. of   vision  pro- 
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duced  by  temporary  indisposition,  but  he  was  unable  for  some  days 
to  shake  off  the  feeling  of  apprehension  caused  by  the  incident. 
The  next  English  mail,  however,  brought  him  a  cheerful  letter 
from  his  mother,  telling  him  that  her  health  had  been  unusually 
good,  and  discussing  pleasantly  some  books  she  had  been  reading. 
He  dismissed  the  occurrence  from  'his  mind  ;  but  the  next  mail 
brought  the  news  of  her  death  at  an  hour  coinciding  with  that  at 
which  he  had  seen  her  image.  On.  enquiry,  he  learned  that  for 
several  months  before  her  death  she  had  taken  to  using  the  shawl 
in  question,  and  that  she  was  wearing  it  when  she  died. 

I  have  just  been  favoured  by  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Chapman 
with  a  copy  of  Professor  Chapman's  last  publication,  bearing  the 
date  1904,  the  preface  of  which  was  written  at  his  house,  "The 
Pines,"  Hampton  Wick,  in  September  last.  It  is  entitled  "Mineral 
Systems  :  A  Review,  with  an  outline  of  an  attempted  Classification 
of  Minerals  in  Natural  Groups."  The  book  is  a  vigourous  protest 
against  the  classification  of  minerals  on  chemical  grounds  alone, 
and  an  argument  for  one  based  upon  mineralogical  characters. 
It  is  written  with  all  his  old  clearness  and  force,  and  forms  a  fitting 
conclusion  to  the  labours  of  a  long  and  useful  life. 


RECENT  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRESS. 

AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION,  BY  C.  C. 

JAMES,  M.A.,  DEPUTY  MINISTER  OF  AGRICULTURE 

FOR  ONTARIO. 

A  T  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812,  the  10,000  U.E.  Loyalist 
settlers  had  grown  to  75,000,  forming  a  thin  line  of  settle- 
ments along  the  lakes  and  River  St.  Lawrence.  Their  efforts  had 
been  directed  towards  clearing  away  the  forest,  erecting  log 
houses  and  barns,  and  getting  about  them  a  few  implements  and 
some  furniture  to  enable  them  to  resume,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
comfortable  life  that  they  had  known  in  their  old  homes  to  the 
south.  Their  fields  of  wheat  gradually  became  extended,  so  that 
they  were  able  to  supply  themselves  with  food;  but  their  chief 
article  of  export,  their  surplus  marketable  product,  was  timber. 

In  1816,  Great  Britain  began  the  location  of  the  disbanded 
regiments  that  had  seen  service  for  so  many  years.  Thus  started 
the  stream  of  British  immigrants  from  over  the  sea  —  from  the 
ports  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  —  small  at  first,  but  gaining 
in  volume  year  by  year.  The  social  unrest  of  the  old  lands,  added 
to  by  the  terrible  effects  of  adversity  and  of  famine,  so  quickened 
the  movement  that,  -by  1850,  the  75,000  inhabitants  of  Upper 
Canada  had  increased  to  950,000.  Before  the  irresistible  attack 
of  this  million  of  settlers  the  forest  rapidly  disappeared,  and  the 
fields  of  golden  grain  grew  apace.  It  was  the  time  when  wheat 
was  king. 
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The  Crimean  War,  1854-6,  sent  grain  prices  up,  and  wheat 
for  the  time  reigned  supreme.  At  the  same  time,  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  permitted  free 
interchange  of  the  natural  products  of  the  farm.  Next  came  the 
great  Civil  War  that  for  four  or  five  years  called  by  thousands 
the  plowmen  from  the  furrow,  and  the  harvesters  from  the  fields 
that  had  been  sown  in  haste.  During  these  years,  the  Upper 
Canadian  farmer  had  been  establishing  and  extending  his  flocks 
and  herds,  and  adding  live  stock  to  his  grain-growing.  The 
farmer,  from  1850  to  1865,  had  been  making  marked  progress  in 
both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  his  products.  But  1866 
opened  a  new  era  in  his  work,  for  in  that  year  the  Reciprocitv 
Treaty  was '  discontinued,  and  a  barrier  was  erected  along  the 
south  that  gave  a  check  to  his  expansion.  The  close  of  the  Civil 
War  restored  the  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  to  their  work,  and 
then  began  the  conquest  of  the  western  prairies.  The  great 
expansion  of  American  agriculture  for  the -next  few  years  had  a 
most  depressing  effect  upon  Canadian  farming.  Our  products 
met  a  competition  that  was  disastrous;  our  lands  sank  in  value; 
our  people  began  to  desert  us  for  the  attractive  farm  lands  of  the 
United  States.  The  period  of  Ontario's  agriculture  depression 
now  came  on  with  all  its  terrible  results.  Year  after  year  the  dark 
cloud  hung  over  our  Province. 

On  through  the  'eighties  our  farmers  worked  with  but  here 
and  there  a  bright  year.  We  were  beginning  to  establish  some 
new  lines  of  work,  and  some  good  financial  returns  were  coming 
from  the  increased  shipments  of  barley,  sheep,  eggs  and  horses, 
when  on  the  6th  of  October,  1890,  the  McKinley  Tariff  raised 
such  a  formidable  barrier  that  the  whole  south-flowing  stream  of 
agriculture  exports  was  suddenly  checked,  and  our  agricultural 
industry  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  uncertainty  that  well-nigh 
became  despair.  We  practically  lost  in  one  year  the  United  States 
market.  The  enlargement  of  our  wheat  crop  was  for  Ontario  a 
commercial  impossibility,  since  the  millions  of  acres  of  the  prairie 
lands  of  the  west  had  been  opened  up  by  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
There  was  only  one  other  avenue  open  to  us — the  markets  of 
Great  Britain,  where  we  had  got  a  footing  with  our  cheese. 

The  British  market  presented  new  conditions,  new  demands, 
to  which  we  had  to  adjust  our  work.  To  make  a  living  in  the 
British  markets,  we  must  send  forward  finished  products;  and  so 
we  have  been  trying  to  build  up  our  prosperity  in  such  products 
as  beef,  bacon  and  cheese.  To  these  we  may  add  poultry,  eggs, 
butter  and  fruit,  but  the  three  important  items  are  beef,  bacon  and 
cheese.  We  could  lose  the  United  States  market  in  one  year,  but 
we  required  several  years  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  British  market. 
One  instance  may  be  given.  Barley  was  the  great  article  of  export 
to  the  United  States.  The  British  maltsters  use  enormous  quan- 
tities of  barley,  but  we  could  not  simply  change  the  consignment 
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from  Oswego  or  Buffalo  to  Liverpool.  Our  barley  did  not  suit 
the  British  malting  process  ;  it  was  not  of  the  right  kind.  It  would 
not  malt  along  with  British  barley,  and  the  malt  from  it  would  not 
work  with  British  malt.  Neither  was  it  found  possible  to  export 
it  as  malt,  without  injuring  its  colour. 

\\  hat  do  the  Trade  returns  tell  us  as  to  the  results?  In  the 
three  years  preceding  the  McKinley  Tariff,  1888,  1889,  1890,  our 
agricultural  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $46,- 
500,000;  in  the  three  years  after  the  McKinley  Tariff,  1892,  1893, 
1894,  they  amounted  to  $20,400,000.  Before,  we  sent  from  30  to 
45  per  cent,  of  our  agricultural  exports  south ;  now,  only  8  to  9 
per  cent,  go  that  way.  For  the  three  years,  1888,  1889,  1890,  our 
agricultural  exports  to  Great  Britain  averaged  $20,000,000  a  year ; 
for  the  three  years,  1900,  1901,  1902,  they  averaged  $71,500,000. 
In  the  United  States  market  we  have  lost  $8,000,000  a  year;  in 
the  British  market  we  have  gained  $50,000,000  a  year. 

The  opening  up  of  the  prairies  of  the  Canadian  West  has,  of 
course,  accounted  for  much  of  this  increase  in  exports  to  Britain 
through  the  great  expansion  of  our  wheat  and  flour  trade,  but 
Ontario  has  contributed  a  much  larger  amount  than  is  generally 
supposed,  through  the  building  up  of  our  beef,  bacon  and  cheese. 
It  is  with  Ontario  that  we  are  principally  concerned  in  this  paper. 
Let  us  see,  therefore,  what  this  expansion  has  amounted  to. 

I  have  stated  that  the  'seventies  were  years  of  depression. 
It  was  not  until  the  'eighties  were  well  on  that  we  began  to  get 
upon  our  feet ;  but  the  great  growth  belongs  to  the  past  seven 
years.  The  figures  for  1903  are  not  yet  available. 

PRODUCTION   OF   ONTARIO   FARMS. 

1896.                      1902.  Increase. 

Beef    $12,000,000         $23,000,000  $i  1,000,000 

Bacon  and  pork 10,000,000           20,000,000  10,000,000 

Cheese    9,000,000           15,000,000  6,000,000 


$31,000,000         $58,000,000         $27,000,000 

If  we  add  other  products,  we  may  state  that  in  1902  and  1903 
the  farm  products  of  Ontario  were  worth  from  $35,000,000  to 
$40,000,000  more  than  they  were  six  to  ten  years  ago.  In  other 
words,  the  average  income  of  our  200,000  farmers  in  1903  was  at 
least  $200  more  than  six  years  ago.*  As  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  all  of  our  farmers  have  participated  equally  in  this  gain,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  increased  profits  of  the  more  progressive 
among  them  must  have  been  very  great. 

*See  THE  MONTHLY  REVIHW  for  February,  1904,  in  which  the  article  on  "  Danish  Agricul- 
ture," by  R.  A.  Westerholz  presents  a  very  interesting  story  of  the  improvement  of  Danish  bnfeen 
through  the  production  of  finished  agricultural  goods. 
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Who  received  the  benefit  of  this?  Grocers'  and  merchants' 
bills  are  paid ;  implement-makers  receive  fresh  orders ;  mortgages 
on  farms  are  reduced;  barns  and  silos  are  constructed;  farm- 
houses are  improved ;  manufacturers  are  loaded  with  orders ; 
railroads  have  their  carrying  capacity  taxed;  the  banks  find  their 
deposits  increasing  by  millions  of  dollars ;  the  business  of  the 
country  feels  an  irresistible  movement  in  the  right  direction — in 
a  word,  "Good  Times"  are  here. 

This  improvement  in  farmers'  incomes  should  result  in  a 
corresponding  rise  in  the  value  of  farm  property.  Here  are  the 
figures  for  Ontario : 

1897.  1902.  Increase. 

Farm  lands   $554,000,000      $605,000,000         $51,000,000 

"       buildings    ....     206,000,000         237,000,000  31,000,000 

implements    ..        51,000,000     .      62,000,000  11,000,000 

live  stock 94,000,000         141,000,000  47,000,000 

Total    $905,000,000    $1,045,000,000       $140,000,000 

The  day  may  come  when  we  shall  feel  so  grateful  to  our 
neighbours  to  the  south  as  to  erect  a  national  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill.  If  we  do,  we  might  reserve 
a  niche  for  the  Dingley  Tariff  Bill  of  1897.  Our  trade  relations 
with  the  United  States  are  very  interesting.  Where  they  have 
endeavoured  to  shut  us  out  from  their  own  markets,  they  have 
but  stimulated  our  trade  in  other  directions  that  have  in  time 
proved  more  remunerative;  and  often  when  they  have  excluded 
us  from  their  market,  they  have  driven  us  to  the  great  neutral 
market,  where  we  have  had  a  perceptible  influence  in  settling  the 
prices  for  their  own  exported  surplus,  and,  therefore,  their  whole 
crop. 

The  United  States  tariff  has  forced  us  to  look  across  the 
Atlantic  for  our  markets,  and  there  we  have  sent  our  products 
into  competition  with  the  products  of  the  farms  of  the  United 
States.  How  do  we  stand  there  ?  What  is  the  prospect  ?  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  the  United  States  in  his  recent  report  says : 
"A  survey  of  half  a  century  discovers  the  remarkable  character 
of  the  movement  in  which  the  farmers  of  this  country  have  become 
the  chief  purveyors  of  the  world."  The  shipments  of  farm  pro- 
ducts from  the  United  States  were  valued  in  1851  at  $147,000,000; 
in  1901,  at  $952,000,000.  In  1903  they  dropped  to  $878,000,000. 
This  looks  big.  It  is  big.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
maximum  was  not  reached  in  1901.  The  consumers  of  food  in 
the  United  States  .are  increasing  more  rapidly  than  are  the  food 
producers,  and  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  that  country 
will  be  importing  many  of  the  articles  that  are  now  going  out  iii 
such  large  quantities.  Canadian  agricultural  exports  are  increasing 
at  a  remarkable  rate.  These  are  the  figures  from  the  Trade  and 
Navigation  reports : 
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1896 $49,000,000  1900  $82,000,000 

1897 56,000,000  1901  79,000,000 

1898 76,000,000  1902  95,000,000 

1899 69,000,000  1903  1 14,000,000 

Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  in  a  recent  speech,  tried  to  frighten  the  Minne- 
sota wheat-growers  and  flour-millers  by  telling  them  that  in  ten 
years  Canada  may  monopolise  the  British  market  with  her  wheat 
and  flour.  Several  of  the  great  United  States  papers  are  trying 
to  arouse  Congress  to  propose  a  new  reciprocity  treaty  before  it 
is  too  late.  The  Independent  of  February  i8th  has  an  editorial  that 
is  very  significant.  "The  offer  must  come  from  us,"  it  says.  How 
times  have  changed!  Reciprocity  now  would  be  a  very  different 
matter  for  this  country  from  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  We 
have  grown  since  then,  we  are  working  along  new  lines,  and 
reciprocity  now  would  present  problems  quite  different  from  those 
of  1890. 

If  we  were  looking  for  other  arguments  as  to  the  unintended 
benefits  to  us  of  United  States  tariff  opposition,  we  might  say  that 
the  development  of  self-reliance  and  independence  may  outweigh 
even  the  enlargement  of  our  British  trade.  To  a  certain  extent, 
we  were  in  leading-strings  to  the  United  States.  We  have  been 
developing  a  Canadian  national  feeling  and  increasing  our  self- 
reliance. 

To  return  to  our  question,  What  are  the  causes  of  this  great 
expansion  of  our  beef,  bacon  and  cheese  production?  The! 
McKinley  Tariff  was  the  barrier  that  turned  the  stream  into  a  new 
direction ;  but  it  was  not  the  cause  of  the  deepening  of  the  channel 
or  the  widening  of  the  flow.  We  have  a  country  of  fine  agri- 
cultural possibilities ;  we  have  a  favourable  climate,  we  have 
magnificent  natural  transportation  facilities,  and  we  have  a  people 
that  are  capable  of  good  agricultural  work.  Mr.  A.  G.  Bradley  in 
his  recent  work  on  "Canada  in  the  Twentieth  Century"  has  a  very 
interesting  and  very  suggestive  chapter  on  Ontario  Agriculture, 
in  which  he  draws  a  comparison  between  the  Ontario  farmer  and 
the  British  farmer.  One  sentence  is  complimentary  to  the  zeal  of 
the  Ontario  farmer :  "It  is  a  common  speculation  among  people 
who  know  both  England  and  Canada  what  the  result  would  be  if 
the  occupant  of  150  acres  in  England  worked  it  with  the  energy 
and  thrift  of  an  Ontario  farmer  by  his  own  and  his  sons'  labour" 
(p.  183). 

Because  of  his  laborious  life,  and  the  using  up  thereby  of  his 
energy,  the  farmer  in  the  past  has  been  very  conservative,  apt  to 
follow  old  methods,  somewhat  slow  to  move  into  new  lines,  and 
requiring  a  shock  like  the  McKinley  Tariff  to  turn  him  seriously 
to  consider  other  and  newer  lines  of  operations.  Very  few  persons 
not  intimately  connected  with  agriculture  can  realise  what  a 
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profound  change   is    made  in  the   daily  life  of   a  farmer    who  has 
suddenly  to  turn  from  grain-farming  to  dairying  or  stock-raising. 
It  is  like  embarking  on  an  entirely  new  business,  with  the  added 
difficulty  that  what  he  formerly  knew  about  live  stock  is  likely  to 
mislead    him  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  other  breeds    and  con- 
ditions.    Now  the  farmer  is,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  business, 
rather  set  in  his  ways.    He  is  not  trained  in  early  life  to  the  careful 
consideration  of  his  mental  improvement.     His  motto  and  that  of 
his    forbears    has    been  to  hold  fast    that    which  is  good,  and  to 
meddle  not  with  those  that  be  given  to  change.     Therefore  any 
new    proposals    for  his    education    and    improvement    are  apt  to 
receive  a  slow    response  —  he  is  likely  to  appear    indifferent  —  but, 
once  moved,  his  change  will  be  sure  and  certain  and    the  results 
will  be  far-reaching  and  extensive.    So  with  regard  to  the  inaugu- 
ration of  schemes  for   his  betterment,  we  may  look   for  an  intro- 
ductory period  of  indifference,  if    not  of    opposition.     Hence  the 
many  improvements    started    or    supported    by  Government  aid 
were   for   many  years    unfruitful.     But   we    are   now  seeing   and 
feeling  the  benefit  of  the  work  of  the  past  twenty  years.     At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  noted   that   the  farmer  is  being   mentally 
reconstructed;  he  is  becoming  more  receptive,  more  adaptable  to 
new  proposals.     His  attitude  to  public  questions    concerning  his 
welfare  is  being  changed,  and  public  men  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how   his   mental    activity  has   increased.     This  is  a  change  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

The  first  move  made  for  improving  Ontario  agriculture  was 
the  establishing  of  the  Agriculture  College*  in  1874.  This  was  at 
the    beginning    of   the    period  of    depression,  when  the    changed 
circumstances  of  the  farmer   were   beginning  to  be  severely  felt. 
For  many  years  the  institution  struggled  against  the  harsh  oppo- 
sition of  one  political  party  and  the  half-hearted  apologies  of  the 
other,  and  a  certain  disheartening  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  themselves.     The  work,  however,  was    continued    faith- 
iully,  though  under  the  most  discouraging  conditions.     In    1889 
the  attendance  was  134,  of  whom  30  came  from  outside  of  Ontario. 
In  each  of  the  past  two  years  the  attendance  has   been  over  700. 
The  year  1889  has  been  chosen  not  only  because  it  was  during  the 
dark  days  of  the  struggling  college,  but  because  it  was  the   year 
in  which  the  present  Minister  of  Agriculture  was  appointed.     He 
was  a  practical  farmer;  he  was  not  a  University  graduate.     He 
had  no  special  training  at  an  Agricultural  College  (it  might  have 
saved  him  some  years  of  hard  work  if  he  had  had  that  advantage)  ; 
but    he  had  a  keen   insight    into    farmers'    needs,  sympathy  with 
their  work,  and  a  strong  desire  to  help  them  into  a  better'  state. 
W  hat  has  been  done  at  the  Agricultural  College  shows  the  attitude 
of  a  progressive  and  enlightened  farmer  towards  an  institution 
designed  to  assist  his  own  class. 
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in  addition  to  the  other  officers  and  members  of  the  teaching 
staff,  there  were  in  1889,  two  Professors  in  the  Science  Depart- 
ment at  $1,500  each,  a  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  one  Professor 
for  the  following  five  subjects :  Geology,  Botany,  Zoology, 
Meteorology  and  Horticulture.  Since  then  three  fine  laboratories 
have  been  erected  and  one  rebuilt,  and  to-day  ten  members  of  the 
staff  are  required  to  cover  the  same  work  as  the  two  of  1889.  This 
is  one  illustration  of  the  large  place  that  scientific  research  and 
instruction  have  recently  come  to  occupy  in  connection  with 
agricultural  work. 

In  1884  it  was  felt  that  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  College 
was  not  appreciated  by  the  farmers,  that  the  work  of  the  institution 
was  misunderstood,  and  that  the  labours  of  the  staff  were  not 
accomplishing  results  commensurate  with  the  cost.  There  was 
then  inaugurated  a  College  Extension  movement  that  has  resulted 
in  our  Farmers'  Institute  System. 

To  show  you  how  extensive  that  movement  has  become  let 
me  give  you  this  brief  statement.  In  1903  there  were  held  847 
meetings,  addressed  by  55  speakers,  carefully  selected  as  experts 
in  various  lines,  and  whose  services  were  paid  for.  We  did  not 
originate  the  Farmers'  Institute  System  in  Ontario — we  got  the 
idea  from  the  United  States ;  but  we  think  we  have  improved  on 
the  methods  adopted  there,  and  we  have  the  best  possible  reason 
for  believing  that  such  is  the  opinion  entertained  on  the  other  side 
also.  One  thing  is  certain,  we  reach  every  year  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  people  than  does  the  system  of  any  of  the  States  of 
the  Union.  Our  system  is  directed  from  the  Department;  there 
are  98  permanent  local  organisations,  and  we  aim  to  carry  the 
work  to  even  the  most  remote  districts.  In  addition  to  general 
institutes,  we  are  working  through  special  institutes,  meetings 
held  for  discussion  and  practical  demonstrations  in  such  subjects 
as  poultry-production ;  fruit-growing  and  packing  ;*  live  stock 
judging;  dairy  work,  etc.  While  it  is,  as  a  rule,  impossible  to 
point  to  specific  results  through  educational  endeavours,  we  can 
with  assurance  refer  to  the  recent  expansion  of  the  bacon  trade 
as  a  direct  result,  in  large  measure,  of  a  systematic  campaign 
carried  on  through  the  Farmers'  Institutes  and  allied  organisa- 
tions. In  this  work  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
ably  co-operated  with  the  Provincial  Department. 

In  1899  three  Institutes  for  women  were  organised;  last  year 
there  were  52  such  Women's  Institutes,  having  4,565  members; 
and  619  meetings  were  held.  It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  1,500 
meetings,  in  all,  were  held  during  the  year  ending  June  3Oth, 
1903,  for  instructing  farmers  and  farmers'  wives.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  reach  the  175,000  farm  homes  of  this  Province.  Twenty 
years  ago  we  discovered  the  farmer;  five  years  ago  we  discovered 
that  he  had  a  wife;  we  are  beginning  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  thev  have  children.  We  have  Farmers'  Institutes,  we  have 
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Women's  Institutes.  Where  are  the  Children's  Institutes  ?  In  the 
public  schools.  When  we  have  worked  out  the  rural  public  school 
course,  and  given  the  half  million  children  of  farm  homes  all  that 
can  reasonably  be  given  through  public  school  work,  we  shall  be 
making  these  Children's  Institutes  effective  in  their  general 
upward  movement.  The  rural  public  schools  might  and  should 
be  made  the  most  important  element  in  the  permanent  improve- 
ment of  Ontario  agriculture. 

If  space  permitted,  we  might  refer  to  the  many  other  lines  of 
educational  work.  The  striking  features  may  be  summed  up  thus : 
(i)  Marked  advance  came  only  when  extension  methods  of 
teaching  were  introduced;  (2)  Scientific  experts  have  played  an 
important  part  in  assisting  the  practical  farmer;  (3)  The  best 
results  have  followed  from  special  meetings  for  special  purposes, 
where  practical  demonstrations  have  been  given ;  that  is,  where 
modern  laboratory  methods  have  been  adopted. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  recerft  agricultural  pro- 
gress is  the  co-operation  of  the  scientist  with  the  practical  farmer. 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  line  of  discussion  that  would  be  most  inter- 
esting to  students  of  Natural  Science.  The  countries  that  are  in 
the  van  in  agricultural  work  are  those  that  are  utilising  most 
effectively  the  work  of  the  best  scientific  investigators.  France, 
Germany,  Denmark,  and  Belgium,  have  maintained  their  agri- 
culture on  a  high  level  only  through  the  aid  of  their  host  of  trained 
scientific  experts.  England  and  Scotland  have  awakened  to  the 
importance  of  such  help,  and  the  latest  and  most  promising  cure 
for  the  ills  of  Ireland  is  sought  through  the  energetic  Irish  Board 
of  Agriculture  under  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  Though  the  newer 
countries  of  America  might  not  appear  to  need  the  help  of  such 
men  as  do  the  countries  of  old  Europe,  yet  the  enterprise  of  the 
New  World  bids  fair  to  outstrip  even  Germany  and  France  in  the 
field  of  original  scientific  agricultural  research.  The  United^ 
States  has  equipped  an  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington 
that  is  the  marvel  of  the  world.  It  is  without  doubt  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  agricultural  organisation  in  existence.  Its 
investigations  are  most  varied,  and  the  story  of  its  working  is 
more  interesting  than  the  latest  work  of  fiction.  It  reaches  out 
into  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  its  agents  are  to  be  found  in' 
ail  parts  of  the  world.  When  housed  in  its  new  buildings,  it  will 
be  the  Mecca  for  all  American  students  of  the  New  Agriculture. 
The  plans  adopted  call  for  ten  buildings.  Last  year  $1,500,000 
was  voted  by  Congress  for  three  of  these  buildings— laboratories. 
The  Administration  Building  will  cost  another  $1,000,000.  Already 
the  doors  have  been  opened  to  students.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  James  Wilson,  an  Americanised  Scotsman,  is  the 
head  of  the  organisation,  wielding  a  power  superior  to  that  of 
the  President  of  the  largest  university.  In  his  report  for  1903, 
Mr.  Wilson  says:  "Four  hundred  and  ninetv-six  students  have 
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been  admitted  to  the  Department,  for  instruction,  since  1897,  as 
experts  in  our  several  lines  of  work.  Two  hundred  and  forty-nine 
of  these  remain  with  us,  not  less  than  132  having  passed  into  the 
classified  service;  185  have  gone  elsewhere  to  teach,  experiment, 
or  demonstrate  in  private  enterprises,  what  they  have  learned  from 
their  teachers,  who  are  our  best  equipped  scientists  in  their  several 
specialties." 

To  the  students  in  Botany  and  Enlomology  especially,  1  would 
say,  if  you  wish  to  find  entertaining  reading  and  suggestive  lines 
of  investigation,  read  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  United  States,  and  the  scores  of  pamphlets  that  have  been 
issued  from  what  some  one  has  called  the  greatest  publishing 
house  of  the  world.  A  Department  that  studies  butter  and  cheese, 
wheat  and  corn,  apples  and  figs,  silk  and  cotton,  tea  and  tobacco, 
presents  a  very  wide  range  of  interesting  and  valuable  studies. 
At  the  present  time,  the  effect  of  radium  upon  plant  growth  is 
being  thoroughly  investigated.  The  appropriations  for  the  year 
ending  3Oth  June,  1903,  were  $5,013,960.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  put  up  a  barrier  against  our  barley,  our  eggs,  our 
horses,  our  dressed  meats,  and  even  our  frogs'  legs ;  but  they  put 
no  embargo  on  knowledge.  Their  reports  are  as  free  to  us  as 
though  we  were  part  of  the  United  States ;  and  we  have  profited 
exceedingly.  Our  methods  of  farming  have  been  influenced  to  a 
very  large  extent  by  the  farmers  of  the  Old  Land,  but  our  scientific 
improvements  have  been  derived  mainly  from  the  best  results  of 
work  across  the  line.  We  have  systematically  appropriated  every- 
thing that  the  United  States  has  evolved  which  has  been  suitable 
to  our  work ;  we  have  striven  to  improve  everything  that  we  have 
appropriated ;  and,  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  saying,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  many  instances.  Along  this  line  our  powers  of  origi- 
nality have  been  shown,  for  we  have  not  yet  found  the  time  or  the 
means  to  undertake  much  original  research.  This  lack  of  facilities 
for  original  research  in  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  weak  spots  in 
our  agricultural  system.  An  industry  that  produces  approximately 
$500,000,000  annually,  and  provides  for  export  over  $100,000,000 
worth,  should  be  considered  important  enough  to  provide  liberal 
means  for  extensive  original  research. 

That  we  have  made  good  use  of  the  ideas  that  we  have  appro- 
priated, might  be  proved  in  many  ways.  Perhaps  our  success  in 
cheese-making  is  the  best  example.  A  man  from  New  York  State 
came  over  and  erected  the  first  co-operative  factory  in  Oxford 
County,  in  1864.  For  several  years  instructors  were  imported 
from  the  same  State.  Now  Ontario  men  are  in  charge  of  the 
dairy  work  of  several  States.  We  have  sent  instructors  to  Scot- 
land, and  the  Director  of  Dairying  in  New  Zealand  is  from 
Ontario. 

We  patterned  our  Agricultural  College  on  that  of  Michigan, 
and  we  improved  on  the  systems  of  the  United  States  by 
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restricting  the  work  to  Agriculture.     For  the  past  three    years, 
the  Argentine  Republic  has  had  at  our  College  from  ten  to  twenty 
of   her   brightest    young    men,  having   them    trained  for    special 
expert  work  at  home.     The  Lieutenant-Governor  of   the  Orange 
River  Colony  came  home  to  England  last  year  to  look    for  men 
for   his   Executive.     He   was   advised  to  come  to  Canada  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain.     One  graduate  of    our  College  is  now  Director  of 
Agriculture  for  that  colony  at  a  salary  of  over  $6,000  a  year,  and 
he  has   just   sent   offers  to  two   other   graduates  to  come  out  to 
assist  him  at  salaries  of  $3,750  and  $2,250.    Making  allowance  for 
the   increased    cost  of   living,  these   salaries    show   what   trained 
scientific    experts    in  Agriculture  are  commanding    to-day.     The 
attitude  of  the  farming  community,  and  also  of  the  rulers  of  the 
people,  toward  the  scientific  expert,  has  changed  in  the  last  ten  or 
twenty  years  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.    A  few  years  ago,  he 
was  treated  with  indifference,  if  not  with  contempt,  and,  what  is 
much   worse,  he  was   caricatured  and   made   fun  of ;   to-day  he  is 
welcomed  and  treated  seriously.    And  why  is  this  so?    Here  and 
there  you  will  find  a  man  of  little  education  beyond  that  which  he 
has  acquired  by  direct  contact  with  his  daily  labour,  who  has  made 
some  important  discovery  or  evolved  some  new  line  of  work ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  nearly   every  great   line   of   improvement,  nearly  every 
revolution  in  methods  or  means  may  be  traced  back,  if  you  only 
go  far  enough,  to  some  man  who  combined  scientific  training  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  practical.    The  world   has  found  out  that  the 
scientific  enthusiast,  working  in  the    seclusion  of   his  laboratory 
may  be  doing  far  more  for  his  country's  welfare    than  the  noisy 
bidder  for  popularity,  who  forces    his  tiring    personality  upon  a 
long-suffering  but  wearied  public. 

Our  Agriculture  is  expanding.  We  passed  through  two 
decades  of  most  trying  and  depressing  experience.  At  present 
we  are  on  the  high  wave  of  agricultural  prosperity  that  will  carry 
this  country  along  for  many  a  year,  if  not  seriously  interfered  with 
by  the  greed  of  careless  and  over-ambitious  speculators.  ,  To  keep 
this  movement  at  its  best,  there  is  need  of  men  of  caution,  of 
integrity,  and  of  education.  Here  is  a  work  full  of  promise, 
offering  a  most  attractive  field  for  young  men  who  wish  to  get 
in  line  with  their  country's  advancement,  and  to  contribute  some- 
thing toward  that  advancement.  It  is  worthy  of  careful  consid- 
eration by  the  members  of  the  Natural  Science  Society  of  this 
University. 


THE   EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

BY  THE  SECRETARY. 

A     MEETING  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the   University  of 

Toronto  Alumni  Association  was  held  in  the  Dean's  House- 
on  Saturday,  February  27th,  at  half  past  4  o'clock. 

At  this  meeting,  a  financial  statement  was  presented  by  the 
Treasurer,  which  showed  that  the  receipts  for  the  current  year, 
to  date,  exceeded  the  disbursements  by  $248.29. 

The  Convocation  Hall  committee  reported,  that,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  they  had  selected 
Messrs.  Darling  and  Pearson  as  architects  to  prepare  sketch- 
plans,  and  estimates  for  the  erection  of  the  Convocation  Hall. 
The  committee  also  reported  that  the  plans  were  well  under  way. 
and  would  in  all  probability  be  completed  about  the  middle  of 
March. 

The  President,  Dr.  R.  A.  Reeve,  on  behalf  of  the  Deputation- 
Committee,  reported  that  he  and  the  Secretary  had  held  a  con- 
ference with  the  Hon.  the  Premier  of  Ontario,  and  the  Hon.  the 
Minister  of  Education;  and  had  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a 
day  for  a  deputation  from  the  Alumni  Association  to  present  the 
claims  of  the  University  for  increased  financial  aid ;  but  that  as 
yet  the  Premier  had  not  selected  a  date  for  this  interview.  After 
extended  consideration,  the  Executive  Committee  unanimously 
instructed  the  Secretary  to  write  to  the  Premier,  and  to  state, 
that  as  the  needs  of  the  University,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  departments  of  Physics  and  Forestry,  had  become  so  pressing, 
the  Executive  Committee  felt  constrained  to  renew  their  request, 
and  to  ask  for  the  especial  favour  of  a  brief  interview  by  a  repre- 
sentative deputation  of  graduates,  undergraduates,  and  friends 
of  the  University.  A  sub-committee,  consisting  of  the  President, 
Mr.  W.  T.  White,  Mr.  R.  J.  Younge,  and  the  Secretary,  was 
appointed  to  arrange  all  details  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
deputation. 

A  communication  was  presented  from  the  undergraduates, 
requesting  the  Alumni  Association  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  arranging  the  various  functions  for 
Convocation  week,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  Prof.  Squair, 
Miss  A.  S.  Chown,  Mr.  H.  J.  Crawford,  Dr.  Harold  Clark,  Dr. 
Reeve,  and  Dr.  McLennan,  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

The  question  of  instituting  a  department  of  /Esthetics  in  the 
University,  came  up  for  consideration,  and  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Prof.  I.  H.  Cameron,  Prof.  Squair,  Dr.  Torrington. 
Dr.  Harold  Clark,  Mr.  J.  M.  Clark,  the  President,  and  the  Sec- 
retary, was  appointed  to  look  into  the  whole  question,  in  all  its 
phases,  and  report  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
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A  proposal  to  extend  and  develop  the  department  of  Public 
International  Law  in  the  University,  in  view  of  its  increasing 
national  importance,  was  discussed,  and  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted, 

Resolved  that  :  — 

Whereas  the  subject  of  International  Law  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ;  and 

Whereas  the  University  of  Toronto  is  the  only  institution 
in  the  Dominion  in  which  lectures  and  instruction  are  given  in  this 
subject,  which  has  been,  since  1888,  a  sub-department  of  the 
department  of  Political  Science  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  a 
prescribed  topic  for  examination  in  the  Faculty  of  Law;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  additional  instruction  in  this  subject:  —  This  Committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Federal  Government  of  Canada  should  con- 
tribute towards  the  endowment  of  a  chair  of  Public  International 
Law  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  the  Committee  wishes  the 
assistance  of  all  the  graduates  and  friends  of  the  University  in 
that  behalf. 


GEOLOGICAL  EXPLORATION  IN  NORTHERN 
ONTARIO. 

BY  W.  A.  PARKS,  B.A.,  PH.D. 

1~O  the  student  of  early  Canadian  history,  the  picturesque  and 
romantic  voyageur  is  a  familiar  and  attractive  figure,  the  pro- 
duct of  our  first  commercial  activity  and  the  pioneer  of  our 
systems  of  transportation.  The  lire  01  tne  voyageur  was  wild 
and  wandering,  and  his  home  was  on  the  great  rivers  and  far- 
reaching  lakes  that  stretched  from  the  tiny  centres  of  European 
Civilisation  at  Mount  Royal  and  Quebec,  to  the  great,  unknown 
and  mysterious  west.  These  freighters  of  the  forest  were  Indian 
in  their  mode  of  life,  and  Indian  in  their  manners,  which  were 
tempered  only  by  their  irrepressible  Gallic  vivacity,  and  enlivened 
by  the  spirit  of  camaraderie  so  characteristic  of  the  French  race. 
The  voyageur  adopted  the  Indian  dress,  at  least  in  part,  and 
added  the  characteristic  European  garments  to  produce  the 
familiar  figure  of  the  fascinating  stories  of  our  youth.  When 
Pierre  left  Montreal  for  the  Grande  Riviere,  his  Indian  friends, 
the  Hurons  and  Algonquins,  were  his  only  companions  ;  their 
life  he  adopted  and  their  method  of  travel  he  accepted  in  toto. 
This  voyageur  is  gone  :  much  of  romance  went  with  him,  but  the 
stern  realities  of  his  life  remain.  The  long  portage  yet  requires 
the  leather  pack-strap,  the  bark  canoe  is  still  forced  through 
thousands  —  even  tens  of  thousands  —  of  Ontario  lakes,  and  is 
guided  by  the  same  skill  and  strength  down  the  innumerable 
silver  threads  that  converge  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  or  to 
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the  Bay  of  Hudson.  What  though  civilisation  has  spread  over 
this  fair  Hurontario  peninsula,  and  even  stretched  a  ton^u- 
steel  to  the  fertile  prairie-land  and  to  the  far  away  Pacific,  tin- 
vast  north  is  undisturbed.  The  fur-trader  and  the  lumberman 
hover  on  the  frontier,  or,  like  the  early  I'oyageurs,  follow  the 
great  rivers  of  the  timbered  land  stretching  away  to  the  ^ali 
waters  of  the  north. 

The  northland,  not  only  of  Ontario,  but  of  all  Canada,  pre- 
sents a  stupendous  problem,  and  one  that  can  be  solved  only 
by  the  liberal  expenditure  of  tirhe,  energy  and  money.  The 
expense  of  exploration  must  be  borne  by  the  country :  the  time 
and  energy  is  supplied  by  the  geologists,  surveyors,  and  explor- 
ers, who  every  summer  scatter  themselves  in  small  parties  over 
the  face  of  this  wide  domain. 

Take  a  map  of  Ontario,  cut  off  the  settled  portion,  select  any 
point  at  random,  and  that  point  can  be  reached  by  canoe — such 
is  the  complexity  and  wide  distribution  of  the  magnificent  system 
of  navigable  waters  intersecting  the  northern  portion  of  our 
province.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  methods  of  the  voy- 
ageur  remain,  and  that  the  bark  canoe — or  its  representative, 
the  "Peterboro'  " — still  forms  the  means  of  transport  through 
the  semi-explored  or  entirely  unknown  waterways  of  our  north- 
land?  There  is  not  a  stream  intersecting  the  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  float  a  canoe,  which 
might  not  serve  as  a  point  of  departure  for  a  geological  or  topo- 
graphical survey. 

The  work  of  exploring  or  surveying  the  wild  lands  of  the 
country  is  entrusted  by  the  Dominion  Government  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  by  the  Ontario  Legislature  to  the 
Department  of  Crown  Lands.  The  federal  organisation  does 
not  attempt  actually  to  lay  out  lands,  i.e.,  to  survey  townships 
within  the  provincial  boundaries,  but,  through  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada,  carries  on  a  great  deal  of  geographical  as  well 
as  geological  exploration.  The  Ontario'  Department  of  Crown 
Lands  is  directly  responsible  for  the  instrumental  surveys  of 
lands,  and  also,  through  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  undertakes  certain 
phases  of  exploration  and  geological  investigation. 

The  nature  of  the  work  undertaken  by  a  geological  party 
may  vary  to  a  great  extent ;  and  it  is  dependent  on  the  immediate 
object  in  view,  as  well  as  on  the  knowledge  already  possessed 
of  the  field  in  which  the  operations  are  to  be  carried  on.  Should 
it  be  desired  to  prosecute  geological  investigation  in  a  Afield 
already  well  surveyed  and  mapped,  the  work  of  the  geologist  is 
confined  within  his  own  especial  sphere.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  field  is  situated  in  unsurveyed  lands,  the  geologist  must 
add  to  his  own  profession  that  of  a  surveyor,  for  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  lay  down  geological  data  on  a  map  lacking  the 
geographical  framework.  The  northern  Ontario  region  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  geologist  has  been  particularly  directed  dur- 
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ing  the  last  decade,  lies  on  the  border  of,  or  entirely  beyond,  the 
frontiers  of  civilisation.  The  great  water  systems,  forming  the 
main  lines  of  communication,  were,  of  course,  the  first  surveyed, 
so  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  our  knowledge  of  the  geo- 
logy is  confined  to  narrow  strips  along  the  main  rivers.  The 
carrying  on  of  work  of  this  nature  may  be  regarded  as  the  first, 
or  pioneer,  type  of  geological  survey,  in  which  the  officer  in 
charge  is  instructed  to  follow  a  river  or  chain  of  lakes,  sometimes 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  to  survey  the  course  as  he  advances,  and 
therein"  to  obtain  a  geographical  basis  on  which  the  results  of 
his  geological  investigations  may  be  recorded. 

As  a  region  becomes  more  important,  whether  on  account 
of  the  proximity  of  a  new  railway,  the  advance  of  settlement,  or 
the  discovery  of  valuable  minerals,  the  necessity  for  a  more  ex- 
tended knowledge  of  its  physical  features  is  at  once  manifest.  To 
meet  this  want,  a  certain  area  is  blocked  out  on  the  map,  and  the 
geologist  is  instructed  to  investigate  as  fully  as  possible  the 
geographical,  geological,  economic  and  other  features  of  the 
section.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  second  type  of  geological 
survey.  Finally,  the  geologist  may  be  desired  to  make  a  close 
and  specific  examination  of  some  particular  deposit  of  which  the 
Government  has  been  made  aware,  either  by  persistent  rumour 
or  by  confidential  information. 

Except  in  very  remote  regions,  the  second  type  of  survey 
is  that  most  commonly  carried  on  in  Ontario;  therefore  a  des- 
cription of  the  operations  of  a  party  thus  engaged  should  serve 
to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  methods  employed  on  geological 
surveys  in  general. 

Let  us  assume  that  instructions  have  been  received  to  ex- 
amine a  certain  area  situated  some  distance  to  the  north  of  the 
continental  Height  of  Land.  The  first  care  is,  of  course,  to 
collect  all  the  available  information  bearing  on  the  region,  and 
the  second  is  to  determine  the  most  advantageous  way  to  approach 
the  field  of  operations. .  Finally,  we  select  a  point  of  departure, 
which  is  generally  some  station  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
which  may  show  no  more  sio-ns  of  life  than  the  two  rails  and  the 
lines  of  telegraph  wire.  If  the  field  is  far  distant,  it  is  advisable 
that  all  supplies  should  be  taken  in  at  once.  Two  canoes  with  five 
men  commonly  constitute  a  party,  but  in  order  to  get  in  the 
provisions,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  engage  an  extra  canoe 
and  crew.  Everything  being  prepared,  the  graceful  little  fleet 
loaded  to  the  gunwales,  points  off  to  the  northward,  and  the 
first  bend  in  the  river  shuts  out  all  signs  of  civilisation.  The  best 
effort  of  all  hands  is  now  directed  to  the  sole  object  of  reaching 
the  destination.  From  early  morning  to  late  at  night,  lake  and 
stream,  portage  and  rapid,  are  passed  with  the  greatest  celerity 
possible.  There  are  no  drones  on  the  survey.  Every  man,  from 
the  chief  down,  devotes  all  his  energies,  both  physical  and  mental, 
to  advance  the  object  of  the  expedition. 
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Arrived     at    a   convenient     place   within     the  borders    of    the 
alloted  region,  a  sort  of  head(|narter  camp  is  established,  and  the 
bulk  of    the    provisions    carefully  "cached."     The    extra    crew  is' 
dismissed,  and  they  immediately  start  out  on  the  return  journey, 
carrying  with   them   a  package  of   mail  to  which  every  man   has 
contributed,  knowing  that  it  may  be  his  last  opportunity  of  com- 
munication  for   the   summer.      If  the   chief  has   been   careful   to 
acquaint   himself  with   the   known   geography   of  his   region,  he 
will  have,  in  most  cases  at  least]  one  stream  already  fairlv  well 
located,  and    possibly  another    approximately  at    right  angles  to 
the  first.     As  the  ordinary  party   is  generally   expected  to  cover 
an  area  of  about  2,000  square  miles  during  a  summer,  the  means 
of  access  to  all  parts  of  the  field  become  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance.     Consequently,    all     possible     information     should     be 
obtained  from  the  Indians  who  hunt  in  the  vicinity.     Much  time 
and  labour  may  be  saved  if  the  geologist  is  fortunate  enough  to 
encounter  the  local   Indians,  either  en  route  or  at  the   Hudson's 
Bay    Company's    post    which    they  habitually  frequent.     An    old 
woodsman  will  be  very  careful  to  get  the  most  precise  inform- 
ation regarding  the  points  at  which  the  minor  canoe  routes  leave 
the  main  ones ;  for,  once  started  on  a  trail,  it  is  always  possible 
to  follow  it,  while  the  initial  point  might  never  be  located  with- 
out some  definite  directions  regarding  its  position.     Granted  then 
that  all  possible  information  has  been  obtained,  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  begin  the  real  work  of  the  expedition.     The  transit 
and  chain  are  seldom  used  on  geological  surveys  of  this  class. 
Triangulation  methods  are  slow  and  expensive.   The  geologist  has 
too  much  territory  to  cover  to  aim  at  a  maximum  of  accuracy  in 
the    mere    work    of    surveying.      The    compass    and    micrometer 
method  or  the  so-called  "track"  survey  are  commonly  employed. 
In  the  latter  method,  the  angles  are  read  by  the  prismatic  compass, 
and  the  distances  estimated  by  any  means  within  the  reach  of 
the  operator.     Every  watercourse  through  which  a  canoe  can  be 
forced  is  carefully  examined    by  these  means,  and    the  terminal 
point  of  each  trip  is  corrected  by  an  observation  for  latitude.    As 
often  as  necessary,  the  headquarter  camp  is  visited,  and  the  sup- 
plies replenished ;    for  a  trip  inland  must  not  be  encumbered  by 
superfluous  provisions  and  equipment.     The  actual  work  of  sur- 
veying is,  of  course,  but  an  accessory  to  the  main  Object,  but  if 
nevertheless   consumes  a   large  part   of  the  time,  and   occasions 
considerable  hard  physical  labour.     The  difficulties  of  travel  are 
evidently   much  greater  on  the   minor  routes  than  on  the   main 
streams,  for  the  volume  of  water  is  less  and  the  portages  often 
long  and  rough.     Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Indians  use 
these  smaller  streams  to  reach  their  hunting  grounds,  they  would 
in  many  cases  be  impassable.     Indeed,  streams  are  often  encount- 
ered   that    show  no    sign    of    having    been    travelled.     On    such 
occasions,   many   "log-jams"   have  to  be   chopped   out,  and   new 
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portages  made  in  order  to  pass  the  rapids  or  other  obstructions 
that  may  occur.  When  water  routes  fail  to  give  access  to  all 
parts  of  the  field,  overland  expeditions  become  necessary.  Ten 
miles  a  day  is  a  good  average  rate  of  walking  in  the  bush,  and  it 
is  not  often  that  a  greater  distance  intervenes  between  navigable 
waters.  Ten  miles  from  camp  one  day,  a  night  without  tent  or 
blankets,  and  ten  miles  back  the  next  day,  constitute  the  average 
overland  trip.  Occasionally,  greater  distances  are  covered,  but 
the  labour  in  these  cases  becomes  excessive  on  account  of  the 
greater  quantity  of  provisions  to  be  carried,  and  the  necessity  of 
providing  some  sort  of  shelter  against  the  weather  at  night. 
Whether  the  expedition  be  made  by  water  or  by  land,  the  terri- 
tory traversed  is  all  carefully  mapped,  and  the  most  minute  notes 
kept  of  everything  of  interest.  All  rock  exposures  are  carefully 
recorded  and  entered  on  the  plan.  The  aneroid  barometer  is  con- 
stantly used  to  record  elevations.  Soil  and  timber  receive  the 
closest  attention.  The  temperature  of  both  air  and  water  is 
ascertained  at  least  twice  a  day.  In  fact,  there  is  no  feature  of 
the  country  unworthy  of  consideration.  If  the  geologist  has  the 
good  fortune  to  be  a  botanist  and  a  zoologist,  his  services  are  the 
more  valuable ;  in  fact,  every  branch  of  natural  science  can  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  expedition,  and  increase  the  value  of  the 
report  resulting  from  its  prosecution. 

Far  from  a  base  of  supplies,  provisions  are  very  valuable, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  the  best  use  of  every  minute 
of  time.  The  actual  work  in  the  field  should  not  be  less  than 
from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Adding  to  this  the  time  necessary  for  the 
operations  at  camp  the  day's  work  consists  of  about  15  hours. 
The  Sundays  are  occupied  by  making  necessary  repairs,  washing 
clothes,  drawing  maps,  and  posting  the  week's  notes.  If  any 
time  remains  after  these  duties  are  performed,  it  is  usually  spent 
in  a  little  additional  sleep. 

Life  on  a  survey  in  northern  Ontario  is  remarkably  diversi- 
fied, and  yet  extremely  monotonous.  Constant  change  brings 
before  the  eye  a  succession  of  beautiful  .panoramas,  and  yet  there 
is  a  great  similarity  of  scenery.  One  lake  differs  but  little  from 
another,  and  the  many  rivers  are  scarcely  distinguishable.  The 
diet  is  beyond  question  monotonous ;.., the  most  impartial  palate 
does  in  time  tire  of  bread  and  pork.  But  even  this  sameness  is 
occasionally  relieved  by  fresh  venison  or  a  mess  of  fish.  The 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  summer  depend  very  largely  on  the 
weather.  Constant  rain  is  extremely  troublesome,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  discomfort  and  danger  occasioned  by  wet  clothes 
and  blankets,  but  by  reason  of  the  additional  lease  of  life  given 
to  the  myriads  of  venomous  insects.  Constant  rain  is  trouble- 
some, rough  food  is  not  pleasant,  hard  labour  begets  weariness, 
but  the  one  great  evil  of  summer  life  in  the  bush  is  the  'flics'. 
To  one  not  accustomed  tor  the  wild  lands,  the  enormous  numbers 
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and  great  voracity  of  the  -.•\\T-present  mosquito,  tin-  venomous 
blackfly,  and  the  small  but  extremely  poisonous  sandtly,  are 
scarcely  credible. 

There  is  a  charm  in  the  woods,  tin-re  is  a  t'rerdom  in  the  air, 
the  turmoil  of  the  rapids  is  felt  in  the  veins  ;  the  spirit  is  softened 
by  the  calm  beauty  of  the  lake.  We  are  face  to  face  with  nature, 
and  when  nature  smiles  we  have  every  reason  to  rejoice  with 
her,  but  the  skies  are  not  always  blue,  the  airs  are  not  always 
balmy,  cold  rains  fall,  wind-driven  mists  fill  the  air,  snow  is  not 
unknown  even  in  the  summer  months  between  June  and  Sep- 
tember. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  warn  young  men  who  have  gained 
their  experience  of  the  bush  from  a  camping  party  to  Mus-koka 
or  Haliburton,  that  life  on  a  survey  is  quite  a  different  thing. 
Anyone  not  endowed  by  nature  with  excellent  muscles  and  plenty 
of  "grit,"  will  come  home  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  if  he  has 
undertaken  the  expedition,  as  some  are  prone  to  do,  under  the 
impression  that  a  survey  is  something  comparable  with  a  picnic. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 

1  T  is  a  something  which  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  upon,  that 
no  institution  worthy  to  be  called  a  .  university  should  expect 
to  reach  a  point  in  its  growth  at  which  it  can  stand  still.  Even  if 
the  numbers  of  its  students  did  not  sensibly  increase,  the  work 
demanded  of*  it  must  constantly  become  more  expensive,  on 
account  of  greater  specialisation,  and  for  other  reasons  which  will 
readily  occur  to  any  one  who  reflects  upon  the  subject. 

Even  our  University  has  never  had  an  endowment  com- 
mensurate with  the  work  it  has  been  doing,  and  the  modest  sums 
given  to  it  by  the  Government  have  not  sufficed  to  prevent  large 
deficits,  in  spite  of  the  really  economical  administration  of  its 
funds.  That  there  is  no  waste  going  on  can  easily  be  shown  by 
comparing  our  revenues  with  those  of  the  universities  of  the 
United  States  which  most  resemble  our  own  in  the  numbers  of 
their  students,  and  the  breadth  of  their  courses  of  instruction. 
What  does  such  a  comparison  establish  ?  Simply  this,  that  while 
the  University  of  Toronto  has  an  annual  expenditure,  in  all 
Faculties,  of  $259,870*  (for  1903),  the  State  University  of  Ohio 
has  no  less  than  $420,000,  \that  of  Minnesota  more  than  $63  1  ,000, 
and  that  of  Michigan  $741,000,  or  not  far  from  three  times  as 
much  as  our  own.** 


*  Cif  this  sum  of  8259,870,  the  Legislature  supplies  $50.814.37  to  Arts,  and  $18,721.97  to  Appll 
Science.    The  Faculty  of  Medicine,  which  requires  *4o,6i4,  has  not  cost   the  Province  anything 
and  is  self-supporting ;  "but  it  is  included  in  the  total  expenditure. 

«*These  figures  aie  not  as  recent  as  our  own.   and  wculd   undoubtedly    be  larger  if  brough 
down  to  1903. 
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It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  University  should  find  itself 
this  year  in  a  discouraging  position  for  want  of  resources.  No 
steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Government  to  give  effect  to  the 
statute  passed  by  the  Senate  of  the  University,  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  providing  for  instruction  in  Forestry;  only  temporary  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  a  Museum  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology ; 
almost  no  funds  are  left  for  the  expansion  of  the  Library.  It 
would  doubtless  be  regarded  as  Utopian  to  urge  the  claims  of  a 
department  of  Fine  Arts,  although  few  departments  are  more 
needed  in  a  community  like  ours.  But  the  most  pressing  need  of 
all  exists  in  the  department  of  Physics,  as  is  evident  from  the 
following  Memorandum  presented  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
the  Minister  of  Education,  regarding  the  erection  of  a  new 
Physical  Laboratory : — 

The  Board  of  Trustees  in  submitting  herewith  the  plans  for  a  new 
Physical  Laboratory,  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Government  to 
the  following  statement  regarding  the  present  situation,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  demands  immediate  action. 

The  President,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Government,  has  re- 
peatedly called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  a  new  building  for  Physics, 
and  in  his  Report  for  the  year  ending  June  3Oth,  1902,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  "the  erection  of  a  new  Physical  Laboratory  is  the  most 
urgent  need  of  the  University  at  the  present  time,  and  cannot  be  longer 
delayed  without  seriously  impairing  the  efficiency  of  this  important 
department."  Since  the  time  referred  to  the  disabilities  under  which 
the  work  of  the  department  has  been  conducted  have  so  multiplied 
that  action  in  the  matter  can  no  longer  be  delayed.  The  Department 
of  Physics  provides  instruction  to  students,  not  only  in  Arts,  but  also 
in  Medicine,  Engineering,  Dentistry,  and  Household  Science,  the  work 
in  the  last  two  subjects  named  having  been  added  during  the  present 
year.  For  the  larger  classes  the  lecture-room  accommodation  is  quite 
inadequate.  There  are  this  year  four  classes,  containing  respectively 
180,  186,  195  and  260  students.  The  Physics  lecture-room  is  seated  for 
only  135  students,  and  to  show  how  serious  the  situation  has  become 
since  last  Session  (1902-3),  it  may  be  stated  that,  whereas  it  was  neces- 
sary last  year  to  divide  one  class  and  repeat  the  lecture,  this  year  the 
increased  numbers  render  such  a  division  necessary  in  the  case  of  four 
classes. 

In  the  practical  work  the  situation  is  even  more  serious.  The  total 
number  of  students  to  be  provided  for  this  year  in  the  laboratories  is 
403,  the  accommodation  for  whom  was  found  so  inadequate  that  it 
has  been  supplemented  by  utilising  the  space  between  the  cases  in  the 
apparatus  room,  and  by  resorting  to  four  rooms  in  the  basement.  Such 
temporary  makeshifts  as  these,  however,  cannot  continue  to  be  used 
in  fairness  either  to  instructors  or  students. 

Some  idea  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  accommodation  may  be  formed 
by  comparing  the  total  floor  space  available  in  Physics  with  that  of  the 
Departments  of  Biology  and  Chemistry,  the  former  of  which  has  three 
times  as  much  space,  and  the  latter  about  twice  as  much  space  as  that 
at  present  allotted  to  Physics.  In  fact,  the  accommodation  is  so  limited 
that  it  is  not  only  insufficient  for  proper  work  but  it  is  positively  in- 
sanitary. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  proposed  building  is 
$175,000.  A  further  sum  of  $40,000  will  be  required  for  equipment. 
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With  regard  t<>  the  probability  of  future  expansion  in  tin-  Depart 
incut  of  Physics,  it  should  hi-  added  that,  in  the  plans  submitted,  due 
allowance  therefor  has  boon  made  in  the  lecture-room  accommodation, 
and  that  whilst  the  laboratory  accommodation  is  planned  only  for 
present  needs,  the  building,  which  is  constructed  <m  the  unit  system, 
can  be  readily  enlarged  for  this  purpose  at  any  future  time  by  extension 
of  the  wings. 

This  Memorandum  was  presented  on  the  24th  of  February 
of  this  year. 

On  Saturday,  the  27th  of  February,  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  University  Alumni  Association  resolved  not  only  to  support 
the  requests  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  relation  to  the  departments 
of  Physics  and  Forestry,  but  also  to  urge  the  Government  to  make 
wider  provision  for  the  general  necessities  of  the  University.  This 
they  decided  to  do  by  assembling  a  deputation  of  the  graduates, 
undergraduates  and  friends  of  the  University,  to  wait  upon  the 
Government.  The  date  fixed  is  the  23rd  instant. 

Announcements  to  this  effect  have  been  sent  out  to  the 
students  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  University,  to  all  the  branches 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  to  many  of  the  Boards  of  Trade  in  the 
large  towns,  and  to  many  of  the  more  important  newspapers  of 
the  Province,  stating  clearly  and  simply  the  necessities  of  the 
moment,  and  asking  for  co-operation  and  support,  in  view  of  the 
great  importance  to  the  Province  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  their 
bearing  on  its  educational  and  industrial  welfare. 

The  response  has  been  remarkably  vigourous  from  every 
quarter.  The  students  are  signing  petitions  and  communicating 
their  zeal  to  their  parents.  The  Alumni  branches  are  passing 
resolutions,  and  appointing  delegates ;  and  in  some  cases  they  are 
co-operating  with  the  Boards  of  Trade,  which  are  also  sending 
delegates.  The  Press  of  the  city  has  pronounced  itself  unequivo- 
cally. On  Friday,  March  4th,  the  Globe,  the  Mail  and  Empire,  and 
the  World,  followed  in  the  evening  by  the  Telegram  and  the  Star, 
and  next  day  by  the  News  (which  had  already,  on  the  previous 
.Wednesday,  given  a  hint  of  the  general  situation) — all  published 
independent  articles,  moderate  in  tone,  but  every  one  firmly  sup- 
porting the  request  of  the  University. 

In  fine,  there  is  great  unanimity  of  opinion  and  action  on  this 
occasion — more,  indeed,  than  ever  before.  The  public  is  becoming 
convinced  that  the  University  is  not  merely  something  to  be  proud 
of,  but  something  that  very  directly  and  intimately  promotes  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country,  and  is,  like  the  Agricultural 
College  and  the  Farmers'  Institutes,  a  profitable  investment  of 
our  capital.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Provincial  Government  may 
soon  feel  quite  justified  in  granting  to  the  University  the  relief 
now  asked  for,  and  in  making  systematic  provision  for  future 
needs,  so  that  the  institution  may  be  left  to  do  its  work  without 
the  agitation  and  the  distraction  that  attend  a  struggle  for  breath. 
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Secretary -Treasurer,  D.  P.  McCoLL,  B.A., 
Regina. 


Quebt  c. 

MONTREAL.— President,  REV.  JOHN  SCRIM- 
GER,  M.A.,  Montreal.  Secretary-Treasurer, 
E.  H.  COOPER,  B.A.,  Montreal. 


United  States. 

CALIFORNIA. — President,  PROF.  A.  C. 
LAWSON.  Ph.D.,  Berkeley.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  ].  W.  HENDERSON,  B.A.,  San 
Francisco. 

NEW  YORK  CITY.— President,  A.  R.  ROB- 
INSON, M.B.,  New  York.  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, J.  A.  MCKELLAR,  B.A.,  New  York. 


The  Alumni  of   Kingston,  Ontario.         McKinnon,    (B.A.   '95,   LL.B.   '95)- 


At  a  meeting  held  on  the  I7th  of 
February,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  to  office: — Hon.  Pres., 
the  Rev.  J.  Philip,  (B.A.  '61,  M.A. 

'75,     D.D.) Pres.,     Prof,     J.     Mc- 

Gillivray,  (B.A.  '82,  M.A.  '83) First 

Vice-Pres..    H.   J.    Dawson,    (B.A.   '98, 

M.A.     'oo) Second    Vice-Pres.,    F. 

Waugh,      Esq. Third      Vice-Pres., 

Mrs.   W.   R.   Sills,    (B.A.   '92) Sec., 

the     Rev.     E.     Crummey,     (B.A.     '87, 

Viet,  B.Sc.) Treas.,  A.  W.  Winnett, 

(D.D.S.     '99) Councillors,     S.     A. 

Aykroyd,  (D.D.S.  '92);  A.  Campbell, 
(B.A.  '87);  J.  T.  Davis,  Esq.,  W.  Gib- 
son, Esq.;  Prof.  A.  P.  Knight,  (M.D. 
Vict.,'86). 

Owing  to  the  temporary  illness  of 
the  Secretary,  this  report  has  been 
forwarded  by  the  kindness  of  Mr  E 
O.  Sliter,  (B.A.  '87,  M.A.  '91). 

Hit* 


The  Guelph  Alumni. 

The  report  of  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Guelph  branch  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  sent  by  the 
Secretary,  has  reached  us  since  our 
last  issue. 

The  meeting  was  held  on  the  5th 
of  December,  and  the  following  were 
elected:— Hon.  Pres.,  Wm.  Tytler, 

(B.A.  '62) Pres.,  J.  B.  Reynolds, 

(B.A.  '93) Vice-Pres.,  E  L.  Hill, 

B.A.  (B.A.  '88) Sec.-Treas.,  R.  L. 


Councillors:—  The  Rev.  R.  W.  Ross 
(B.A.  '89,  M.A.  '92);  R.  Harcourt, 
(B.S.A.  '93);  D.  M  Foster,  (D.D.S. 
'oo);  Dr.  Smillie;  F.  W.  H.  Tacombe, 
(B.A.  '96). 

To  promote  interest  in  the  Associa- 
tion and  sociability  among  the  mem- 
bers, it  was  resolved  to  hold  monthly 
meetings,  at  which  addresses  are  to 
be  delivered,  and  friendly  discussion 
encouraged. 

The  first  of  these  meetings  was  held 
in  the  Massey  Library  Building,  at 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  on 
the  evening  of  January  I4th.  The 
Rev.  R.  W.  Ross  gave  a  most  inter- 
esting account  of  a  visit  made  by  him 
to  Dawson  City  during  the  summer. 

It  was  arranged  that,  at  the  next 
meeting,  Prof.  Reynolds,  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  should  speak  about 
the  climate  of  Canada. 


The    California   Alumni. 

The  second  annual  banquet  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Alumni,  resi- 
dent "in  California,  was  held  in  the 
California  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  on 
Friday,  February  26th.  There  were 
present  eighteen,  and  expressions  of 
regret  at  inability  to  attend  were  re- 
ceived from  eleven.  Those  present 
were  Dr.  F.  H.  Moss,  Dr.  A.  A.  Law- 
son,  Mr.  W.  H.  Alexander,  Dr.  E.  J. 
Boyes,  Dr.  E.  B.  Boyes,  D.  H.  Boyes, 
Dr.  D.  A.  Beattie,  Dr.  F.  S.  Wrinch. 
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Mr.  W.  R.  Rutherford,  Professor  H. 
R.  Fairclough,  Mr.  J.  H.  McHaffie, 
Mr.  J5.  M.  Aikins,  Professor  A.  C. 
Lawson,  Mr.  J.  H.  Bowes,  Dr.  C.  L. 
McCracken,  Mr.  T.  G.  Watson,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Henderson,  Professor  S.  J.  Mc- 
Lean. After  toasts  to  University 
College,  Trinity,  and  the  affiliated  col- 
K.ges,  the  rest  of  the  evening  was 
spent  in  the  recounting  of  reminis- 
cences. These  proved  so  interesting 
that  a  number  present  from  a  dis- 
tance found  that  even  a  midnight 
train  was  too  early.  The  meeting 
was  a  most  pleasant  one,  and  the 
interest  taken  in  it  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  one  of  those  pres- 
ent, Dr.  McCracken,  of  Pescadero, 
had  driven  thirty  miles  through  a 
rain-storm,  to  take  the  train  for  San 
Francisco.  The  evening  was  made 
especially  noteworthy  by  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  Trinity  graduates, 
who  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  mem- 
bership which  affiliation  gives.  The 
permanent  organisation  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  effected  by  the  election 
of  Professor  A.  C.  Lawson,  University 
of  California,  as  President;  Dr.  D.  A. 
Beattie,  Santa  Clara,  and  Professor 
S.  J.  McLean,  Stanford  University, 
as  Vice-Presidents,  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Henderson,  San  Francisco,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Nelson  Alumni  entertain  the   Hon. 
Gordon  Hunter. 

On  Saturday  evening,  February 
20th,  a  number  of  University  men 
were  gathered  at  the  "Hotel  Hume" 
in  this  city  [Nelson,  B.C.],  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  local  members  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  to  do  honour 
to  one  of  our  distinguished  graduates, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  British  Columbia^ 
Mr.  Gordon  Hunter,  who  was  presid- 
ing over  the  session- of  the  Supreme 
Court  being  held  here.  Dr.  E.  C. 
Arthur,  president  of  the  U.  of  T. 
Alumni  Association,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  to  his  right  sat  the  guest 
of  the  evening,  the  Chief  Justice. 
Besides  these,  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto was  represented  by  Dr.  J.  H 


Hamilton,  Mr.  P.  E.  Wilson,  Mr.  A. 
L.  McCulloch,  Mr.  T.  F.  Stoddart 
Mr.  F.  W.  Laing,  Mr.  W.  F.  Hans- 
ford,  Mr.  W.  J.  Baird,  Mr.  R.  Stovel, 
and  Mr.  C.  M.  Fraser.  The  other 
universities  represented  were  as  fol- 
lows: —  Cambridge,  Mr.  W.  Blake- 
more,  Mr.  H.  A.  Stewart,  and  Mr.  A. 
Johnson;  Berlin,  Mr.  R.  M.  Atwater; 
Columbia,  Mr.  J.  R.  Park;  Michigan, 
Mr.  F.  L.  Sizer,  and  Mr.  S.  S.  Taylor 
(who  also  represented  Mt.  Allison); 
California,  Dr.  F.  E.  Morrison;  New 
Brunswick,  Mr.  D.  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
R.  W.  Hannington;  McGill,  the  Rev! 
F.  H.  Graham,  and  Mr.  B.  C.  Travis; 
Queen's,  Mr.  R.  J.  Clark,  and  Mr.  J. 
O'Shea;  Manitoba,  Mr.  W.  R.  Ross, 
M.L.A.,  Manitoba.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  twenty-six  men  who 
were  present  represented  ten  uni- 
versities. After  partaking  of  the  good 
things,  a  short  toast  list  was  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  toasts  were  three:  — 
"Our  King  and  Country,"  "Our  Alma 
Mater,"  and  "Sister  Universities." 
The  Chief  Justice  responded  to  the 
second  of  these;  and  a  representative 
of  each  University  responded  to  the 
last,  in  short  and  pithy  speeches, 
which  were  very  enjoyable. 

It  was  the  generally  expressed  wish 
that  though  the  nature  of  the  gather- 
ing was  new  to  Nelson,  and  perhaps 
to  British  Columbia,  the  precedent 
thus  established  might  often  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  future.  After,  singing 
"Auld  Lang  Syne,"  the  company 
broke  up  —  though  for  some  time  it 
was  simply  into  smaller  groups,  in 
which  the  points  brought  up  during  the 
evening  received  further  considera- 
tion.— C.  McL.  FRASER,  Sec. 


Publications   and   Papers  by  Alumni, 
including    Members    of    the 
Faculties. 

(Continued.) 

F.  J.  Alway,  B.A.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Nebraska  Wesleyan 
University. 

(i).  (In  collaboration  with  A.  B. 
Walker).  "The  Action  of  Alkaline 
Sulphides  upon  />-Nitrobenzylaniline." 
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Reprinted  from  the  American  Chemical 
Journal,  vol.  30,  Aug.,  1903. 

(2).  (In  collaboration  with  W.  D. 
Bonner).  "The  Relations  existing 
between  the  physical  properties  and 
the  molecular  weights  of  p —  and  m — 
Nitrosobenzaldehyde."  Ibid,  ibid. 

(3).  (In  collaboration  with  A.  B. 
Walker).  "  Die  Nitrosobenzoe- 

saureester."  Berichte  der  deutsch. 
Chem.  Geselschaft,  Jahrg.  36,  Heft 
10.  (Sonderabdrttck),  Berlin,  1903. 

(4).  "  Die  Nitrosobenzaldehyde." 
Ibib,  ibid.  (Sonderabdr.). 

(5).  "Meta-Nitro-Nitrosobenzol." 
Ibid,  Heft  u.  (Sonderabdr.). 

L.  F.  Anderson,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Pedagogy  in  the  Normal  College  at 
Marquette,  Michigan.  "The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Scop,"  University  of  Toronto 
Studies,  Philological  Series,  No.  I, 
1903.  (Originally  a  thesis  presented 
in  1902  for  the  degree  of  M.A.). 

Francis  R.  Beattie  (the  Rev.),  M.A., 

Professor  in  the  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky. 
"  Fundamental  Apologetics,"  (the 
Philosophy  of  Religion),  Richmond, 
Va.,  1903.  (To  be  followed  by  two 
other  volumes,  which  are  now  in 
preparation). 

B.  Arthur  Bensley,  B.A.  '96,  Ph.D. 
(Columb.).  Lecturer  in  Zoology  and 
Assistant  Curator  of  the  Museum. 
"On  the  Evolution  of  the  Australian 
Marsupialia;  with  Remarks  on  the 
Relationships  of  the  Marsupials  in 
general."  (Communicated  by  Prof. 
G.  B.  Howes,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
Sec.  Linn.  Soc.).  Transactions  of  the 
Linnean  Society  of  London.  2nd 
Ser.  Zoology,  Vol.  IX.,  Part  3,  pp. 
83-217.  Plates  5-7.  London,  Dec., 
1903. 

E.  F.  Burton,  B.A.,  Assistant 
Demonstrator  in  Physics,  "On  the 
Radio-activitv  of  Ordinary  Metals." 
A  paper  read  before  the  Physical 
section  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at 
St.  Louis. 

E.  J.  Chapman,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  late 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology 
(Tor.).  "Mineral  Systems,  A  Review; 
with  an  Outline  of  an  attempted 


Classification  <>i  Minerals  in  natural 
Groups,"  pp.  IX.,  144,  London:  Wil- 
liams and  Norgate,  1904. 

A.  H.  R.  Fairchild,  B.A.,  M.A., 
(Yale),  "The  Phenix  and  the  Turtle: 
A  critical  and  historical  Interpreta- 
tion" in  I'jiglischc  Stitdicn,  33,  3;  pp. 
337-.tfU-  Also  as  a  "Sonder  abdruck," 
().  R.  Reisland. 


J.  C.  Fields,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Special 
Lecturer  in  Mathematics.  (Univ.). 

(  i  ).  "The  German  University  and 
(ierinan  University  Mathematics,"  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Ontario  Edu- 
cational Association,  1903. 

(2).  "The  Abel  Centenary,"  in  the 
I  'nir.  of  Tor.  Monthly,  April,  1903. 

Dyson    Hague,    M.A.    (The    Rev.). 

Rector  of  Cronyn  Memorial  Church, 
London,  Ont.  (i).  "The  Protestant- 
ism of  the  Prayer  Book,"  (3  editions; 
one  Canadian,  two  English.  With  pre- 
face by  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool. 
Drysdale  &  Co.,  Montreal;  Shaw  & 
Co.,  London;  245  pp.). 

(2).  "The  Church  of  England  be- 
fore the  Reformation,"  with  preface 
by  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  (Hodder 
&  Stoughton,  London;  400  pp.). 

(3).  "Ways  to  Win,"  (3  editions; 
one  Canadian,  one  English,  one  Am- 
erican. With  preface  by  Eugene 
Stock.  Marshall  Bros.,  England;  123 
pp.). 

(4).  "The  Life  Worth  Living," 
(Marshall  Bros.,  90  pp.). 

(5).  "The  Church  of  England  as  a 
Centre  of  Unity."  (Morton  &  Co., 
Halifax;  86  pages). 

Thomas  Hodgins,  K.C.,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  Tor- 
onto. "The  Alaska-Canada  Boundary 
Dispute,"  etc,.  Contemporary  Review, 
Aug.,  1902.  Reprinted,  Toronto; 
Briggs,  1903. 

J.  G.  Hume,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  (Univ.). 
(i).  "Some  needed  Reforms,"  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Oxford  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute. Printed  in  the  Woodstock 
Sentinel-  Review  and  the  Daily  Express, 
Dec.,  5th,  1903,  and  reprinted  as 
"Rural  Reform,"  in  the  School  Journal, 
New  York,  etc.,  Dec.  26th,  1903. 

(2).  "Herbert  Spencer,"  in  The 
Westminster,  January,  1904. 
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Personals. 

[An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Alumni 
Association  is  to  keep  a  card  register  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  all  the  Faculties. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  the  information  about  gradu- 
ates should  be  of  the  most  recent  date  possible.  The 
Secretary  will  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  if  the 
Alumni  will  sen,d  in  any  items  of  news  which  may 
come  to  their  notice  regarding  their  fellow-grad  jates. 
The  information  thus  supplied  will  not  only  be  pub- 
lished in  "THE  MONTHLY,"  but  also  methodically 
preserved  for  further  use.") 

The  following  changes  of  address 
have  been  noted: 

—Mr.  J.  J.  Carrick,  B.A.  '97,  from 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Port  Arthur, 
Ont. 

— Mr.  E.  C.  Dingman,  B.A.  '97. 
from  Ottawa  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
(care  of  Moore  &  Browne,  Hardware 
Merchants). 

—Mr.  Wm.  E.  Douglas,  B.A.  '99, 
from  Toronto  to  London,  Ont. 

— Miss  H.  S.  Woolverton,  B.A.  '99, 
to  529  North  Wolfe  Street,  Baltimore. 
Md. 

—Mr.  D.  Jeffrey,  S.P.S.,  '82,  from 
Delmar,  Iowa,  to  Windsor,  Missouri. 

—Mr.  H.  F.  Biggar,  B.A.  '63, 
M.A.  '92,  M.D.,  to  260  Euclid  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

—Mr.  P.  ^McD.  Kerr,  B.A.  '03,  to 
the  Columbian  College,  New  West- 
minster, B.C. 

—Mr.  H.  H.  Narroway,  B.A.  '98, 
to  Barkerville,  B.C. 

—Mr.  W.  P.  Brereton,  B.A.,  Sc.  '02, 
to  710  Pitt  Street,  Wilkinsburgh  Sta- 
tion, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

—The  Rev.  James  Davidson,  B.A. 
'01,  to  Mhow,  Central  India. 

—Mr.  R.  O.  Fisher,  M.B.  '03,  from 
Bear  Lake,  Michigan,  to  116  McCaul 
Street,  Toronto. 

• 

—Mr.  *Jos.  R.  Lancaster,  M.B.  '95, 
from  Grace  Hospital,  Toronto,  to 
Tilsonburg,  Ont. 


—Miss  Ethel  May  Sealey,  B.A.  '99, 
from  the  Toronto  Model  School,  to 
the  High  School,  Caledonia,  Ont. 

—The  Rev.  J.  G.  Shearer,  B.A.  '89, 
from  4  Division  Street,  to  32  Breadal- 
bane  Street,  Toronto. 

— Mr.  Zachary  C.  McCormick,  B.A. 
'71,  M.A.  '72,  to  818  Montgomery 
Street,  Savannah,  Ga. 

—The  Rev.  E.  G.  Robb,  B.A.  '99, 
M.A.  'oo,  from  Sandon,  B.C.,  to 
Arnprior,  Ont. 


—Mr.  R.  V.  Le  Sueur,  B.A.  '99,  is 
at  Sarnia,  Ont. 

—Mr.  R.  D.  Hume,  B.A.  'oo,  is  at 
72  Admiral  Road,  Toronto. 

—Mr.  J.  M.  Foster,  B.A.  '96,  is  at 
76  Albany  Ave.,  Toronto. 

—Miss  R.  I.  Straith,  B.A.  'oo,  is 
now  in  Winnipeg,  Man. 

» 

—Miss  E.  M.  Perrin,  B.A.  '96,  is  at 
Edmonton,  Alta. 

—Mr.  W.  A.  Baker,  M.D.  '90,  is  at 
Lakefield,  Ont. 

—The  Rev.  Alex.  Hamilton,  B.A. 
'84,  is  at  Boissevain,  Man. 

—The  Rev.  James  Farquharson, 
B.A.  '78,  is  at  Pilot  Mound,  Man. 

— The  Rev.  W.  Farquharson,  B.A. 
'83,  is  at  Durham,  Ont. 

—Mr.  E.  P.  Flintoft,  B.A.  'oo,  is  a 
barrister  at  Waterloo. 

—Miss  H.  E.  Downey,  B.A.  '99,  is 
teaching  at  Collingwood,  Ont. 

—Miss  H.  B.  Alexander,  B.A.  '99, 
is  teaching  at  Gravenhurst,  Ont. 

—Mr.  Donald  McFadyen,  B.A.  '96, 
is  at  Andover,  Mass. 

—Mr.  Wm.  Houston,  M.A.  '74,  's 
now  at  652  Bathurst  St.,  Toronto. 
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— Mr.  W.  H.  Bunting,  B.A.  '92,  is 
at  present  in  Winnipeg. 

— Miss  J.  K.  Lawson,  B.A.  '99,  is 
at  home  (40  Tyndall  Ave.,  Toronto). 

—Mr.  A.  T.  Steele,  M.B.  '01,  has 
removed  from  Arva  to  Shelburne, 
Ont. 

—Mr.  A.  R.  Hamilton,  B.A.  '95, 
LL.B.  '96,  is  a  barrister  at  Berlin, 

Ont.      . 

—Mr.  George  W.  Fletcher,  M.B. 
'02,  is  practising  medicine  in  Wilkes- 
port,  Ont. 

Mr.  A.  Pearson,  B.A.  '95,  has  re- 
moved from  Mount  Forest  to  St. 
Marys. 

—The  Rev.  Elmore  Harris,  B.A. 
'77,  has  removed  to  35  Walmer  Road, 
Toronto. 

—Mr.  Thos.  M.  Wilson,  B.A.  '96,  is 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  (Snell 
Hall,  R.  61). 

—Mr.  Geo.  W.  Redlen,  B.A.  '94, 
formerly  of  Arnprior,  is  now  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

—Mr.  J.  Ainslie  Jackson,  B.A.  '97, 
late  of  Blyth  and  Toronto,  is  now  at 
Ponoka,  Alta. 

—Miss  Laura  M.  Mason,  B.A.  'oo, 
has  removed  to  100  Madison  Avenue, 
Toronto. 

—The  Rev.  W.  Dewar,  B.A.  '86, 
formerly  at  Whitewater,  Man.,  is  now 
at  Napinka,  Man. 

—Mr.  E.  W.  Jennings,  B.A.  '03, 
is  a  teacher  of  English  and  Classics 
at  Richmond  Hill,  Ont. 

—Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell,  M.B.  'oi,  has 
succeeded  to  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Munro,  of  Wheatley,  Ont. 

—Mr.  J.  M.  McQueen,  B.A.  '03, 
has  been  appointed  first  assistant  in 
the  Watford  High  School. 

—Miss  C.  C.  Grant,  B.A.  'oi,  is  a 
teacher  of  Modern  Languages  in  the 
Collegiate  Institute,  Orillia,  Ont. 


—Miss  M.  Annis,  i;..\  '.,_<,  js  a 
teacher  dt"  .Modern  1  ,an^u;i^rs  in  the 
High  School  at  Markhain.  (  )iu. 

—Mr.  E.  Flath,  M.B.  'oo,  has  re- 
moved from  Chelmsford  to  Drayton, 
Ont.,  where  he  succeeds  Dr.  Lucy  in 

his  practice. 

—Miss    E.   R.   Amos,   B.A.    '02,   is  a 

teacher  of  Modern  Languages  and 
English  in  the  Collegiate  institute, 
Vankleek  Hill,  Ont. 

—Mr.  Morley  Currie,  B.A.  91,  M.B. 
'95,  is  a  member  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, and  represents  the  county  of 
Prince  Edward. 

—Miss  Harriett  E.  Wigg,  B.A.  'oi, 
M.A.  '02,  late  of  Oshawa,  has  accepted 
a  position  in  the  new  McKinley  High 
School  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

—The  Rev.  Adolphus  Fowler,  B.A. 
(Vic.)  '90,  a  Presbyterian  minister  at 
Morris,  Man.,  now  has  charge  of  a 
church  in  Kansas  City. 

— Miss  Mary  Johnston,  B.A.  '93, 
M.A.  '97,  is  one  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Morris  High  School  in  New  York, 
(i66th  Street,  and  Boston  Road). 

—Mrs.  J.  J.  Ross  (nee  Miss  G. 
Graham),  B.A.  '95,  is  now  at  London, 
Ont.,  where  Mr.  Ross  is  the  pastor  of 
the  Talbot  Street  Baptist  Church. 

—Mr.  T.  A.  Russell,  B.A.  '99, 
General  Manager  of  the  Canada  & 
Cycle  Motor  Co.,  has  changed  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Toronto. 

—Mr.  E.  A.  Coffin,  B.A.  '02,  has 
been  teaching  Latin  and  History  dur- 
ing the  current  academic  year,  at  the 
Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham, 

Mass. 

—Mr.  Wm.  Lawson,  B.A.,  Sc.  '93, 
has  recently  accepted  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Eaton  Sugar 
Co.'s  factory,  at  Eaton,  Colorado,  and 
has  removed  from  Garland,  Utah. 

—Mr.  E.  S.  Harrison,  B.A.  '94,  who 
was  until  recently  teaching  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  has  been  called  to  the  staff 
of  the  new  Commercial  High  School 
in  Brooklyn,  as  teacher  of  Spanish. 
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—Mr.  S.  J.  Robertson,  B.A.  '93,  for  same    province,    Mr.    Gordon    Hunter, 

several   years   editor  of  the   Monthly,  who   was   made    Chief   Justice   of   the 

has   now   a   post   in   the   office   of   the  Supreme   Court,   some   time  ago.     He 

Secretary  of  the   Post  Office   Depart-  is   a   graduate   of    1885,   and   a   son   of 

ment,    Ottawa.      His    city    address    is  Mr.  J.   Howard   Hunter,   who  is  him- 


128  Slater  Street,  Ottawa. 

—Mr.  J.  B.  Wilkie,  B.A.  '03,  is 
second  assistant  in  a  surveying  party 
which  is  laying  out  the  route  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  between 
Saskatoon  and  Battleford. — Address: 
Winnipeg  General  Power  Company, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

— We  are  indebted  to  the  Farmer's 
Advocate,  of  London,  Ont.,  for  the 
information  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Carson, 
B.S.A.  '02,  of  the  Kingston  Dairy' 
School,  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  Dairying  in  the  State 
College  of  Wisconsin. 

—Mr.  R.  E.  Gaby,  B.A.  '03,  is  As- 
sistant to  Professor  Kingsbury  of  the 
Psychological  Department  of  Cornell 
University.  He  has  also  been  ap- 
pointed to  assist  Professor  Kingsbury 
in  conducting  the  Summer  School  at 
Cornell.  His  address  is,  215  Dryden 
Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

—Miss  B.  H.  Nichols,  B.A.  '97,  of 
Hamilton,  has  recently  received  an 
appointment  on  the  staff  of  Alberta 
College,  Edmonton.  Among  the  other 
graduates  resident  at  the  same  place 
are  Mr.  C.  E.  Race,  Mrs.  Race  (Miss 
A.  E.  Ashwell),  Mr.  E.  T.  Bishop, 
and  Mrs.  Bishop  (Miss  Thyrza 
Wooster). 

— Mr.  J.  E.  Lehmann,  M.B.  '93, 
M.R.C.S.,  and  L.R.C.P.,  after  spend- 
ing three  years  in  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
and  later  holding  the  position  of 
Senior  Assistant  Visiting  Surgeon  on 
the  staff  of  the  German  Hospital  of 
London,  England,  for  several  years,  ' 
has  resigned  the  latter  position,  and 
is  now  practising  surgery  at  Winni- 
peg, Man.  (Steele  Block,  Portage 
Avenue). 

—Mr.  L.  P.  Duff,  K.C.,  B.A.  '87, 
LL.B.  '89,  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  was 
recently  appointed  a  Puisne  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  British  Colum- 
bia. This  appointment  recalls  that 
of  another  of  our  graduates  in  the 


self   a   graduate    of    1861. 
*  IT* 

Faculty    of    Arts— Class    of    1869. 

A.    Baker,    (M.A.   '78),   is   Professor 
of   Mathematics   in   the   University  of 

Toronto. Joseph  M.  Barber,   (Ob  ) 

-Wm.  A.  Brickford,  (Ob.). C  R 

W.  Biggar,  (M.A.  '73),  K.C.,  is  a  bar- 
rister (46  King  St.,  W.,  Toronto).— 
Rev.  Geo.  Burnfield,   (M.A.  '73),  is  in 

Philadelphia,      Pa. M.      Gumming, 

(LL.B.  '73),  is  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. Andrew  Dowsley, 

(Ob.). George  Gilmour,  (Ob.). 

James  H.  Hughes,  (M.A.  '70),  (Ob.).— 
—Rev.  J.  A.  Jewell,  is  at  Welcome, 

Ont. J.   G.   Kilmaster,    (Ob.) R 

E.  Kingsford,  (M.A.  '71,  LL.B.  '73), 
is  a  barrister  (10  Manning  Arcade, 

Toronto). Thos.     Langton,     (M.A. 

'71,    LL.B.    '74),    K.C.,    is    a    barrister 

(9  Toronto    St.,   Toronto). George 

Lewis,    (Ob.) Wm.    R.    Mulock,   is 

a    barrister    in     Winnipeg,     Man. — 
Hon.   Hugh  J.   Macdonald,   K.C.,  is  a 

barrister    in    Winnipeg,    Man. Rev. 

Wm.    A.    McKay    is    at    Woodstock, 

Ont. -Isaac    B.    McQuesten,    (M.A. 

'70),    (Ob.) Wm.   R.   Nason,    (Ob.) 

— — George  H.  Robinson,  (M.A.  '71), 
is  an  agent  for  the  Travellers'  Insur- 
ance Co.  (Room  401,  Manning  Cham- 
bers, City  Hall  Square,  Toronto).— *- 
G.  A.  Radenhurst,  (M.A.  '74),  is  a 

barrister    in     Barrie,     Ont. H.     H. 

Ross,    (M.A.    '71),    is    a    merchant    in 

Iroquois,     Ont. Rev.     J.     Scrimger, 

(M.A.  '71,  D.D.),  is  professor  of  Old 

and   New  Testament   Exegesis   in   the 

Presbyterian   College,   Montreal,   Que. 

— J^.  B.  Smith  is  at  Calgary,  N.W.T. 

-Rev.  John  Somerville,   (M.A.  '70), 

is    at    Owen    Sound,    Ont. Rev.    R. 

McA.  Thornton,  is  in  Glasgow  Scot- 
land.  D.  F.  H.  Wilkins,  (Ob.) 

L.  Woolverton,  (M.A.  '70),  is  editor 
of  the  Canadian  Horticulturist,  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Experi- 
ment Stations.  He  lives  at  Grimsby, 
Ont. 

The    address    of    Frederick    Homer 
Young,    (M.A,  '90),   is   unknown. 
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THE  SKUNK  CABBAGE. 


BY  W.    HODGSON   ELLIS. 

"Along  the  oozing  margins  of  swampy  streams,  where  spring  seems 
to  detach  the  sluggish  ice  from  the  softening  mud,  the  skunk  cabbage 
i?  boldly  announcing  nature's  revival.  Handsome,  vigorous,  and  strong, 
richly  coloured  in  purple,  with  delicate  .  .  .  markings  of  yellow,  it 

rises     ...     a  pointed  bulb-like  flower,  as  large  as  a  lemon 

Even  its  devoted  admirers,  who  seek  it  as  the  earliest  of  all  the  awaken- 
ing  flowers,   feel    constrained   to   apologise   for   the   odour  it  exhales. "- 
MR.  S.  T.  WOOD,  in  The  Globe. 

The  soft  south  wind  hath  kissed  the  earth 

That  long  a  widowed  bride  hath  been; 
And  she  begins,  in  tearful  mirth, 
To  weave  herself  a  robe  of  green. 
The  budding  spray 
On  maples  gray 

Proclaims  the  quick  approaching  Spring; 
And  brooks  their  new-found  freedom  sing. 
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Green  is  the  moss  in  yonder  glade 

On  cedars  old  that  loves  to  grow; 
And,  underneath  the  pine  tree's  shade, 
The  wintergreen  peeps  through  the  snow. 
The  fields  no  more 
With  frost  are  hoar; 
But  not  a  flower  doth  yet  appear 
In  glade  or  wood  or  meadow  sere. 

The  earth  within  her  sheltering  breast 

The  pale  hepatica  doth  hide; 
The  bloodroot  and  wake-robin  rest 
In  quiet  slumber  side  by  side; 
The  violet 
Is  sleeping  yet; 

And  still  the  sweet  spring-beauty  lies 
Beyond  the  reach  of  longing  eyes. 

But  look!  beside  the  silent  stream, 

Beneath  the  alders  brown  and  bare, 
What  is  it  shines  with  purple  gleam 

'Mid  withered  leaves  that  moulder  there? 
I  know  thee  well, 
But  may  not  tell 

Thy  name.     Yet  I  rejoice  to  meet  thee, 
And  from  my  heart,  old  friend,  I  greet  thee! 

The  lily  hangs  her  dainty  head 

To  hear  her  charms  so  loudly  sung; 
The  rose  doth  blush  a  deeper  red 

To  know  her  praise  on  every  tongue. 
But  no   kind   word 
Is  ever  heard 

Of  thee:    The  poets  all  reject  thee, 
The  vulgar  scorn  thee  or  neglect  thee. 

And  yet  I  love  thee.     Thou  dost  bring 

To  me  a  thousand  visions  bright 
Of  joyous  birds  that  soon  shall  sing 
Among  the  hawthorn  blossoms  white ; 
Of  happy  hours 
'Mid  dewy  flowers  ; 
The  hum  of  bees ;  the  silvery  gleams 
Of  leaping  trout  in  amber  streams! 

Soon  as  the  snows  of  winter  yield 

To  April  sun  and  April  floods, 
Retiring  from  the  open  field 
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To  strongholds  in  the  thickest  woods, 

Then,  like  a  scout, 

Dost  thou  peep  out, 
And  cheerily  lift  up  thy  head 
To  tell  the  Mowers  the  foe  has  tied. 

O  thou  that  comest  our  hearts  to  cheer, 

The  first  of  all  the  flowers  of  spring, 
Brave  herald  of  the  opening  year, 
Accept  the  tribute  that  I  bring, 
When  now  once  more, 
The   winter  o'er, 
Thy  honest  face  has  greeted  us, 
O    Syniplocarpus   foetidus!* 


EDUCATION  IN  FORESTRY. 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  CANADIAN  FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

jyjR.  President  and  Gentlemen:  — 

This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association. 
Distance  from  the  place  of  meeting  and  the  pressure  of  other 
duties  has  caused  my  absence,  not  any  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
aims  of  the  Association,  or  interest  in  its  proceedings.  I  consider 
that  the  Association  has  achieved  a  great  deal  during  the  five 
years  of  its  existence  ;  —  in  awakening  a  widespread  interest  in 
forestry;  in  assembling  together  from  all  parts  of  Canada  repre- 
sentative men  to  discuss  the  many  problems  which  present  them- 
selves ;  and  in  issuing  the  valuable  reports  which,  I  may  say,  I 
have  read  as  they  appeared,  with  interest  and  profit.  For,  Mr. 
President,  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I  am  not  a  forester,  nor  the 
son  of  a  forester,  but  I  have  for  some  years  back  realised  the 
importance  of  the  subject  in  Canada,  and  I  have  been  trying  to 

fet  light  on  it  from  available  sources,  and  among  these  sources 
value  your  reports  very  highly. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  introduce  a  discussion  on 
education  in  Forestry,  the  necessity  for  it,  the  ways  and  means 
for  its  practical  realisation.  Now,  although  education  in  Forestry 
was,  in  my  opinion,  a  necessity  years  ago,  I  feel  that  the  chances 
of  success  have  been  greatly  increased  through  the  preliminary 
work  done  by  your  Association.  Information  on  the  subject  has 


"The  fickle  botanists  have  changed  the  generic  name  of  the  Skunk  Cabbage  to  Spathyema.  For 
reasons  which  will  be  obvious  to  the  intelligent  reader,  the  author  prefers  to  retain  the  older 
designation. 
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lK"jn  thus  diffused,  public  interest  has  been  aroused;  in  short, 
you  have  contributed  largely  to  provide  that  basis  of  public 
opinion  which  is  necessary  for  any  important  movement. 

It  is  instructive  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  movement  in  the  United  States.  There  we  see  that,  within 
a  very  few  years,  a  preliminary  campaign,  such  as  is  now  being 
waged  here/ has  resulted  in  the  organisation  of  several  important 
Schools  of  Forestry,  a  lively  interest  among  leading  men  of  busi- 
ness and  politicians  (including  President  Roosevelt),  the  estab- 
lishment •  of  a  central  Bureau  of  Forestry  at  Washington,  of 
Departments  of  Forestry  in  several  of  the  States,  and  the  wide- 
spread application  of  systematic  Forestry.  It  is  in  short  regarded 
as  a  business  proposition,  and  a  practical  matter.  This  is,  I 
imagine,  what  we  wish  to  bring  about  here,  and  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

Forestry,  like    technical    education  in  general,  suffers    from 
popular  misconceptions.  I  do  not,  of  course,  need  to  clear  up  these 
misconceptions  as  far  as  this  Association  is  concerned,  but  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ordinary  layman,  that 
a  fire-ranger  is  not  a  forester — no  more  a  forester  than  a  navvy 
is  an  engineer;  that  a  forester's    business  is  not  to  prevent    the 
cutting    down    of    trees,  but  to  see    them    cut    down  to  the  best 
advantage ;  that  he  is  not  a  botanist  let  loose  to  air  his  fads  at  the 
expense  of  others.     What  a  training    in  Forestry  really  implies, 
may  perhaps  be  best  seen  by  examining  the  course  of  study  in  an 
institution  like  that  of  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry,  which  repre- 
sents about  the  highest  type  of    forest  school  as  yet  evolved  on 
this    side  of    the  Atlantic.     Presupposing    a    good    general    pre- 
liminary education,  somewhat  higher  than  our  University  matricu- 
lation, let  us  look  at  the  curriculum  of  the  Yale  School,  particularly 
as  regards  the  relative  importance  attached  to  the  various  subjects. 
This  course  is  of  two  years'  duration,  with  a  session  of  36  weeks 
each    year.     The    courses  of    the    first    year   include  a  thorough 
training  in  the  sciences  that  are  fundamental  for  the  profession, 
and  a  preliminary  training  in  Forestry.    The  second  year  is  mainly 
devoted  to  Technical  Forestry.     Looking  at  the  course  as  a  whole 
(including  the  two  years)  we  arrive  at  the  following  proportions : 
Out  of  a  total  of  2,280  hours  of  class-work  and  field-work  together, 
we  have  1,602  hours  for  Technical  Forestry  proper,  and  678  hours 
for  the  remaining  subjects,  divided  up  as  follows : — Botany,  420 ; 
Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Meteorology,   114;   Engineering,   108; 
and  Zoology,  36.   These  latter  subjects  require  no  remark.    Under 
the  head  of  Technical    Forestry  we    have,  after  a  general  intro- 
duction to  Forestry,  such  subjects  as  Silviculture,  Forest  Mensu- 
ration, Forest  Management,  Forest  Technology  (including  nature 
and  uses  of  woods),  Lumbering,  Forest  Protection  and  Adminis- 
tration.    An    entire    term  of    12    weeks  is  devoted    to    Practical 
Forestry  in  the  woods,  besides  some  practical  work  in  previous 
terms  in  forests  adjoining  New  Haven. 
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I  have  referred  to  the  Yale  curriculum  soim-what  in  detail, 
because  it  served  in  a  general  way  as  a  model  for  tin-  course  of 
study  laid  down  by  the  Senate  of  the  Provincial  Universitv  in  the 
curriculum  adopted  in  November,  1902.  (I  should  state  h< 
parenthetically,  that  the  Senate  statute  embodying  this  curriculum 
still  awaits  the  sanction  of  the  Government.)  Our  course  extends 
over  three  winter  and  two  summer  sessions.  The  standard  for 
entrance  is  that  of  Junior  Matriculation,  or  of  third  year  standing 
in  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  The  work  of  the  first  year 
is  largely  scientific — Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Geology — and 
includes  English,  Mathematics,  French  and  German.  The  second 
and  third  years  include  further  instruction  in  the  sciences  and  in 
their  application  to  Forestry,  together  with  a  treatment  of  the 
various  subdivisions  of  Forestry  proper.  The  two  summer 
sessions  are  devoted  to  practical  work  in  the  forest.  The  Senate 
further  provided,  on  the  suggestion  of  President  Mills,  that  on  the 
establishment  of  the  school,  a  summer  session  should  be  held 
annually  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  understand  me  as  saying  that  the 
graduates  who  have  completed  such  a  curriculum  as  either  of  the 
above  are  fully  trained  foresters.  It  might  not  be  expedient  to 
put  these  young  men  at  once  in  charge  of  important  forest 
interests,  any  more  than  it  would  be  safe  to  put  a  newly-fledged 
young  doctor  in  charge  of  a  case  of  serious  illness,  or  a  young 
engineer  in  charge  of  a  transcontinental  railway.  But  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  the  young  professional  man  has  laid  down 
the  scientific  basis,  has  received  his  special  technical  training,  and 
has  faced  the  various  typical  problems  which  will  present  them- 
selves in  his  future  career.  Like  the  other  professional  men 
referred  to,  he  lacks  experience  and  the  development  of  his  powers 
to  face  new  problems.  This  he  will  get  in  time,  just  as  it  is  acquired 
in  the  other  professions.  But  we  cannot  have  the  thoroughly 
qualified  expert  without  special  training  in  his  profession,  and  this 
it  is  the  function  of  the  Forestry  School  to  provide. 

An  important  practical  question  arises  at  this  point: — What 
do  we  propose  to  do  with  our  trained  forester  when  we  have  pro- 
duced him?  I  have  been  told  more  than  once  that  to  create  a 
supply  of  trained  foresters  for  Canada  would  amount  to  spoiling 
so  many  young  men  for  some  other  useful  career,  only  to  leave 
them  stranded  at  the  end  of  their  course,  without  the  hope  of 
employment.  I  remember  to  have  heard  a  similar  objection  urged, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  with  regard  to  the  engineering  profession 
in  Ontario,  when  I  advocated  the  establishment  of  an  Engineering 
School.  Nobody  raises  that  objection  now  with  'reference  to 
Engineering,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  nobody  will  raise  it 
with  regard  to  Forestry,  even  ten  years  after  the  establishment 
of  a  school. 
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Let  me  say,  that  if  our  trained  foresters  are  not  employed, 
it  will  not  be  for  the  want  of  important  interests  in  which  the 
special  knowledge  of  the  'forester  would  be  of  the  very  greatest 
profit.  Who  will  assert  that  the  administration  of  the  Crown 
forest  lands  of  Ontario  has  hitherto  been  ideally  perfect;  or  that 
lumbering  has  always  been  conducted  with  due  regard  to  ultimate 
economy ;  or  that  the  farmer  has  managed  his  woodlands  to  his 
own  best  advantage,  and  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole?  And 
what  is  true  of  the  past  will  be  true  of  the  future,  unless  some 
systematic  policy  involving  the  utilisation  of  expert  direction  is 
adopted.  If  such  a  policy  is  not  adopted,  it  will  only  be  because 
of  the  apathy,  or  the  want  of  intelligence,  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  have  more  faith  in  the  intelligence  and  business  fore- 
sight of  Canada  than  to  suppose  that  this  is  possible. 

We  may,  I  think,  infer  what  will  happen  here  by  what  is 
happening  in  the  United  States.  The  circumstances  of  the  two 
countries  are  closely  parallel — vast  tracts  of  forests,  once  thought 
inexhaustible,  have  disappeared,  and  a  pressing  necessity  arises 
for  economy  of  the  remnant,  and  the  production  of  new  forests 
for  future  needs.  So  far,  the  parallel  holds  good,  but,  as  usual, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  a  step  in  advance  of  us.  They 
have  already  begun  to  utilise  the  forester  in  a  profitable  way;  we 
have  not.  They  have  felt  the  necessity  of  the  forester,  they  have 
Imported  him  from  abroad,  they  have  founded  Schools  of  Forestry, 
and  they  have  established  a  great  national  Bureau  of  Forestry  at 
Washington,  supported  at  great  expense  by  the  State,  and  of 
itself  requiring  the  services  of  more  trained  foresters  than  the 
schools  can  supply. 

The  Washington  Bureau  may  serve  as  an  example  of  scientific 
Forestry  organised  by  the  Government.  Some  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  work  may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  a  few  examples 
taken  from  its  report  of  1902.  (i)  Applications  for  expert  advice 
as  to  the  forest  management  of  private  lands  covering  an  aggre- 
gate of  4,709,120  acres,  had  been  received,  and  of  these  applications 
the  Bureau  was  able  to  deal  with  only  8  per  cent.,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  men  and  money.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  in  preparing 
working  plans  for  economic  lumbering  in  five  of  the  national  forest 
reserves  was  continued.  These  reserves  comprise  a  total  of 
58,850,925  acres.  More  important  still  in  their  ultimate  results  are 
the  forest  investigations  carried  on  by  the  Bureau,  investigations 
which  concern  not  only  the  private  owner,  but  the  nation  at  large, 
covering  such  subjects  as  commercial  woods,  studies  of  forest 
conditions  in  various  States,  fires  and  grazing,  turpentine- 
orcharding,  the  production  of  timber  for  railway  necessities,  etc. 
The  work  also  covered  the  superintendence  of  tree-planting  plans 
in  29  States  and  Territories  and  172  different  localities. 

A  notable  example  of  the  investigations  mentioned  above  is 
the  inquiry  of  Dr.  Hermann  von  Schenk  into  the  timber-rot  in 
the  forest  reserves  of  South  Dakota.  In  these  reserves  he  found 
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on  the  stump  about  600,000,000  feet  of  dead  and  dying  timber. 
The  death  and  subsequent  decay  of  the  trees,  Dr.  Schenk  has 
shown  to  be  caused  by  a  pine-destroying  beetle,  and  certain  fungi : 
and  he  makes  a  series  of  recommendations,  which,  if  followed, 
will  result  in  saving  a  very  large  part  of  the  dead  wood. 

The  Biltmore  estate  will  show  what  scientific  Forestry  i- 
doing  for  the  private  owner.  Before  its  purchase  by  G.  \Y. 
Vanderbilt,  this  estate  was  a  desert,  all  the  marketable  timber 
having  been  removed,  and  the  land  devastated  by  fire,  drought 
and  the  pasturing  of  cattle.  Under  working  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  and  afterwards  carried  out  by  Dr.  Schenk, 
it  has  become  a  valuable  property,  on  which  the  returns,  though 
remote,  are  assured — a  "gilt-edged"  investment,  as  it  is  termed 
by  the  "Scientific  American." 

As  to  forestry  methods  practised  by  corporations,  I  may  say 
that  several  railway  companies  in  the  United  States  (amongst 
them  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad)  have  planted  forests  of  their 
own  for  the  production  of  ties.  This  venture  is  proving  most 
successful.  This  work  also  demands  the  supervision  of  the  expert 
forester,  and  is  not  undertaken,  you  may  be  sure,  for  sentimental 
reasons.  It  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents. 

But  you  will  ask  how  can  the  forester  be  usefully  employed 
here?  There  are,  I  imagine,  three  spheres  of  usefulness  open 
to  him : 

(1)  As  superintendent  of  Crown  forest  lands ; 

(2)  As  an  adviser  of  the  lumberman ;  and 

(3)  As  a  guide  to  the  farmer. 

I  do  not  need  to  elaborate  the  first  of  these  heads  very  much. 
The  field  is  almost  unlimited.  Mr.  Southworth,  Director  of 
Forestry  for  Ontario,  tells  us  on  this  point  that  there  are  in  the 
Province  some  40,000,000  acres  of  lands  suitable  only  for  forest 
reserves,  with  an  estimated  annual  yield  of  some  6,000,000,000 
feet  in  perpetuity — if  properly  managed,  I  may  add.  Here  is 
ample  scope  for  the  best  energies  of  a  large  number  of  trained 
foresters  in  perpetuity  also. 

If  the  lumberman  here  will  take  example  from  his  far-sighted 
colleague  of  the  United  States,  who  now  begins  to  look  forward 
to  a  second  crop,  he  also  will  have  need  of  the  forester;  and  if  he 
is  not  disposed  to  assume  this  attitude,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  see  that  he  conducts  his  operations  in  such  a 
manner  that  there  may  be  a  second  crop  for  future  generations. 
The  case  of  the  farmer  is  simple.  What  he  needs  is  knowledge, 
and  this  it  is  the  function  of  the  forester  to  impart.  In  order  to 
achieve  any  particular  result  in  re-forestering,  the  farmer  must  be 
instructed  in  the  subject  and  his  work  superintended  and  directed, 
at  least  at  the  outset,  just  as  it  has  proved  necessary  and  useful 
to  instruct  him  in  the  art  of  dairying  or  the  breeding  of  stock. 
He  will  not  acquire  this  knowledge  by  his  own  initiative,  and  it 
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will  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  encourage  his  efforts  by 
providing  expert  advice  and  superintendence,  just  as  it  has  proved 
necessary  in  other  branches  of  agriculture. 

The  first  practical  step  in  the  direction  of  securing  a  supply 
of  home-bred  Canadian  foresters  has  not  yet  been  taken  by  the 
Government.  It  means  the  establishment  of  a  Provincial  School 
of  Forestry,  the  cost  of  which  need  not  exceed,  at  the  outset, 
more  than  a  few  thousand  dollars  annually.  Having  regard  to 
the  vast  interests  involved,  to  the  certainty  of  profitable  results, 
and  the  future  prosperity  of  our  country,  I  can  imagine  no  safer 
investment. 

<*  *  * 
REMARKS  ON  COLOUR  AESTHETICS. 

BY  Miss  SUSIE  A.  CHOWN,  B.A. 

A  SHORT  time  ago,  a  notice  appeared  in  the  press  announcing 
that  a  distinguished  lady  from  Quebec  was  offered  ten 
thousand  dollars  by  one  of  the  great  Canadian  Railway  Com- 
panies, for  looking  after  the  interior  decorations  and  the  selection 
of  the  furnishings  for  a  large  new  hotel  projected  by  the  Company. 
We  shall  not  venture  any  criticism  of  this  expenditure  on  a  con- 
tinent where  Prime  Ministers  and  University  Presidents  receive 
five  or  six  thousand  dollars,  while  certain  railway  officials  draw 
salaries  which  some  European  monarchs  might  envy.  We  mention 
this  fact  only  to  show  how  highly  the  knowledge  of  light  and 
colour  aesthetics  is  valued.  Everybody  knows  that  the  rarer 
things  are,  thei  more  they  are  valued ;  and,  indeed,  real  knowledge 
in  aesthetic  matters  is  extremely  scarce — so  scarce  tEat  one  might 
say  the  science  of  aesthetics  is  still  at  the  stage  at  which  physics 
was  before  Galileo.  Consequently,  we  find'  art  critics  in  news- 
papers and  books  holding  with  impunity  the  most  divergent,  or 
even  contradictory,  ideas  with  regard  to  that  which  is  beautiful. 
Laws  are  formulated  because  Aristotle,  Lessing,  or  Goethe  have 
said  so  and  so ;  not  because  the  truth  has  been  ascertained  from 
careful  experiment.  There  has  been  much  theoretical,  specu- 
lative work,  even  by  most  distinguished  authors,  which  is  com- 
paratively worthless  because  it  is  based,  not  on  verifiable 
observation  and  careful  experiment,  but  simply  on  some  precon- 
ceived ideas  expressed  in  high-sounding  but  rather  undefined 
terms. 

Modern  Psychology  has  very  modestly  taken  up  this  problem 
in  an  experimental  way,  by  statistically  registering  a  great  number 
of  unbiassed  judgments,  and  drawing  conclusions  from  them.  It 
was  with  this  end  in  view  that  Fechner,  the  first  full-fledged 
experimental  psychologist,  took  up  the  question  o.f  the  most 
pleasing  curves  and  parallelograms,  as  in  architecture.  There 
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are  a  few  other  investigations  of  a  similar  kind  being  carried  on 
in  America;    and  among    these  we  may  note    those  of    Profc 
Wittmer  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

With  regard  to  colour  aesthetics,  we  are  as  yet  almost  com- 
pletely in  the  dark;  for  the  ingenious  remarks  on  aesthetical 
questions  of  men  like  Goethe,  Chevreul,  Briicke  and  others,  are 
based  on  something  that  is  not  experiment.  The  questions  are 
so  extremely  complicated,  (the  facts  not  having  really  been  analysed 
to  their  last  elements),  the  nomenclature  of  the  artists  and 
aestheticians  is  so  inconsistent  and  misleading,  that  no  basis  of 
exact  propositions  which  might  stand  as  laws  for  the  practical 
use  of  colours  can  be  formed.  The  simplest  questions  have  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  answered  ;  whether  or  -not  a  single  colour 
in  itself  has  any  aesthetic  value,  being  still  a  matter  of  dispute. 
The  works  of  Major*  and  Cohn,  two  recent  investigators,  at  least 
seem  to  prove  that  the  assumption  that  there  is  an  aversion  to 
certain  colours  cannot  be  maintained. 

In  regard  to  the  combinations  of  colours,  very  little  has  been 
done.  Colours  may  be  put  together  in  combinations  of  two, 
three,  or  more  components,  each  of  which  is  variable  not  only  in 
colour-tone,  saturation  and  light-intensity,  but  also  in  shape,  size, 
and  position.  Thus  the  number  of  combinations  to  be  empirically 
examined  as  to  their  agreeableness,  furnishes  an  enormous,  almost 
an  endless,  task  to  the  investigator,  before  anything  like  definite 
laws  can  be  established.  There  are,  however,  a  few  investigations 
which  are  based  on  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments.  These 
have  dealt,  so  far,  only  with  binary  combinations  of  colours  in  full 
saturation,  all  variations  of  intensity,  saturation  and  space- 
relations  being  excluded. 

An  interesting  treatise  on  this  subject  has  been  written  by 
Jonas  Cohn,**  whose  experiments  were  carried  on  in  the  Leipsic 
Laboratory  for  Experimental  Psychology,  and  two  articles  by 
Miss  Emma  S.  Baker,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  vice-principal  of  Mount 
Allison  Ladies'  College,  Sackville,  N.B.,  based  on  experiments 
carried  on  in  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  published  in  the  University  Studies,  Psychological 
Series,  Vol.  I.,  No.  4;  and  Vol.  II.,  No.  i.  In  the  next  number 
of  the  same  periodical  there  will  appear  an  article  by  the  present 
writer,  on  combinations  of  colours  with  colourless  light  (black 
white,  and  gray). 

Hitherto  it  has  been  held  that  complementary  colours  furnish 
the  combinations  of  maximum  agreeableness  ;  the  advocates  of 
this  view  were  not,  however,  very  particular  with  regard  to  the 
exact  determination  of  complementaries.  Miss  Baker's  experi- 
ments were  the  first  to  be  made  with  a  number  of  colour  qualities 

*   On  the  affective  tone  of  simple  sense  impressions.      American  Journal  of  Psychology  Vol. 


**"ExperimentelIe   Untersuchungen   liber    die     Gefuhlsbetonung    der    Farben,"  etc.       Philoso- 
phische  Studien.     Vol.  X,  p.  522,  et  seq. 
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great  enough  to  ascertain  whether  the  complementary  itself,  or 
some  colour  near  it,  took  the  precedence.  Furthermore,  she  did 
not  rely  on  the  usual  vague  statement  of  the  pairs  of  comple- 
mentaries,  but  ascertained  these  by  accurate  colour  equations. 
In  the  experiments  reported  in  her  first  article,  which  were 
executed  according  to  the  method  of  serial  selection  (the  twenty- 
four  colours  of  Prang's  system  being  used)  Miss  Baker  had  thirty 
observers,  composed  of  members  of  the  staff,  graduates,  and 
undergraduates  of  the  University. 

Her  second  article  deals,  in  a  somewhat  modified  manner, 
with  spectrally  pure  colours,  which  were  produced  in  sufficiently 
large  surfaces  by  means  of  an  apparatus  described  in  an  earlier 
article.*  This  time  Miss  Baker  had  twenty-five  experimentees. 
The  perseverance  and  industry  necessary  for  the  task  of  an  inves- 
tigation extending  over  two  years,  and  covering  thousands  of 
judgments  on  colour-combinations,  should  win  commendation 
not  only  for  Miss  Baker,  but  also  for  those  who  assisted  her  as 
experimentees. 

Of  the  interesting  results  that  can  be  taken  from  Miss  Baker's 
tables,  and  from  her  very  lucid  graphical  representation  (by 
curves),  we  shall  mention  here  only  the  two  most  important. 
First,  it  is  shown  that  the  general  belief  in  complementaries  as 
combinations  of  maximum  agreeableness  is  not  correct ;  on  the 
contrary,  just  at  the  complementary  the  curves  always  show  a 
decided  drop,  whilst  the  maximum  is  usually  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Secondly,  we  see  that  the  much-discussed 
aversion  to  the  yellow  colour  does  not  exist ;  for  in  Miss  Baker's 
curves  the  colour  which  has  the  widest  use  as  a  harmonic  com- 
ponent is  yellow.  In  the  graphical  representation  of  the  sum  total 
of  her  results,  both  for  the  "pleasant"  and  the  "most  pleasant," 
the  yellow  and  yellow-green  are  decidedly  at  the  top,  showing 
that  they  are  rriost  frequently  chosen. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  associative  factor  (the  suggestion 
of  disagreeable  things  which  are  yellow,  e.g.,  yellow  sky,  yellow 
complexion,  etc.),  is  altogether  responsible  for  the  alleged  aversion 
to  this  colour.  Though  we  cannot  deny  the  significance  of  the 
associative  factor,  there  is  another  point  which,  it  seems  to  us, 
needs  consideration.  This  is  at  least  suggested  by  the  writer's 
own  experiments  on  combinations  of  colours,  shades,  and  tints, 
with  colourless  light,  an  account  of  which  will  shortly  appear  in 
the  University  of  Toronto  Studies,  Psychological  Series.  In  the 
meantime,  the  following  may  serve  as  a  slight  indication  of  their 
nature  and  results. 

It  has  been  found  that  for  combinations  with  colourless  light, 
yellow  and  yellow-green  are  less  frequently  selected  than  any 
others;  the  maximum  of  agreeableness  here  is  in  the  long-waved 

"The  Space  Threshold  of  Colour  and  its  Dependence  upon  Contrast, '  by  W.  B.  Lane.  Uni- 
D  ersity  of  Toronto  Studies,  Psychological  Series.  Vol.  I,  p.  /,  et  seq. 
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and  short-waved  colours  of  the  spectrum,  while  those  of  medium 
wave-length  are  decidedly  unpopular.  Thus  the  colour  which 
most  easily  harmonises  with  other  colours  in  full  saturation  yields 
the  least  pleasant  effect  in  combination  with  colourless  "li^ht. 
Yellow  and  yellow-green  are  of  all  the  colours  the  most  indifferent 
in  their  emotional  quality  ;  when  in  combination  with  other  colours 
in  full  saturation,  there  is  sufficient  contrast  of  hedonic  tone,  but 
when  combined  with  the  grays,  which  are  themselves  absolutely 
indifferent,  there  is  not  enough  of  the  emotional  element,  or 
emotional  contrast,  to  cause  any  marked  agreeableness.  That  this 
does  not  hold  true  to  the  same  extent  for  the  combination  of 
yellow  and  black,  or  yellow  and  very  dark  gray,  is  due  to  the  high 
degree  of  light  contrast  which  prevails  in  "this  case;  for  it  seems 
that  some  kind  of  strong  contrast  is  requisite  for  the  production 
of  pleasant  combinations,  be  it  the  contrast  of  saturation,  of  light 
intensity,  of  colour  quality,  or  that  of  hedonic  tone. 


THE  GERMAN  UNIVERSITY. 

BY  A.  H.  YOUNG,  M.A. 

'pRUE  to  our  national  instincts,  we  Canadians,  like  Englishmen 

and  Scotchmen,  must  have  committees,  boards,  elected 
representatives,  and  all  the  other  cumbersome  machinery,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  a  university.  The  Germans,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  invented  a  system  which  is  simplicity  itself  when 
compared  with  our  own.  Moreover,  if  results  are  to  determine 
the  decision,  theirs  seems  to  enable  them  to  attain  a  higher  degree 
of  efficiency  than  that  upon  which  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to 
pride  ourselves. 

Every  German  university  depends  for  the  major  part  of  its 
support  upon  the  state  within  which  it  is  situated.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  several  of  these  states  have  to  maintain 
more  than  one  university,  the  allowances  are  liberal  —  a  fact  which 
offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the  difficulty  experienced  hitherto  in 
obtaining  from  the  Government  of  Ontario  a  clear  recognition 
of  its  duty  towards  its  one  State  University. 

Some  of  the  German  universities  possess  endowments  derived 
partly  from  public,  partly  from  private,  sources.  The  cities  within 
which  they  are  located  deem  it  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
tribute something  to  their  prosperity  —  an  example  which  might 
well  be  followed  by  the  city  of  Toronto. 

This  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  cities  and  the  states 
directly  concerned  does  not  prevent  private  individuals  from 
making  benefactions.  Germans  are  proud  of  their  universities, 
and  they  wish  them  to  be  efficient.  With  all  their  state  socialism, 
their  na'tive  individualism  is  still  operative,  and  is  still  fully  alive 
to  responsibilities. 
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In  many  of  the  universities,  the  chief  officer  has  purely 
financial  duties  to  perform.  He  looks  after  the  investments  and 
expenditures,  and  he  also  acts  as  £he  intermediary  between  the 
university  and  the  government  in  matters  of  business.  He  is  in 
himself  a  Board  of  Trustees.  The  undergraduate  and  the  general 
public  do  not  come  in  contact  with  him  at  all ;  the  quaestor  and  his 
staff  representing  him,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  But  every 
newly  appointed  member  of  the  staff  has  to  pay  his  respects  to 
him  upon  taking  office.  And  yet  he  is  not  the  academic  head  of 
the  institution. 

The  educational  work  of  the  university  is  sharply  divided  into 
two  departments^,  administration  and  teaching.  The  former  is 
represented  by  the  Registrar  and  his  clerks.  The  latter  attend  to 
callers  and  transact  their  business.  It  must  be  a  very  important 
matter  indeed  which  enables  anyone  to  obtain  an  interview  writh 
the  Registrar  himself,  who  is  busily  enough  employed  all  day  long 
in  his  inner  office.  Reserved  cases  are  taken  to  him,  and,  if 
necessary,  they  are  laid  before  the  Rector  and  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  is  constituted  after  a  fashion  wholly  foreign  to 
Canadian  ways  of  thinking.  Instead  of  representatives  appointed 
by  the  government,  or  elected  from  among  the  graduates  of  the 
several  faculties,  the  membership  consists  of  professors  alone. 
In  some  of  the  universities  possessing  an  exceedingly  large  staff, 
it  is  the  custom,  I  understand,  for  the  professors  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives from  among  themselves.  Only  "ordinary"  (or  full) 
professors  can  sit  in  the  Senate,  and  not  professores  extraordinary, 
privat-docenten,  nor  lectors.  Thus  it  can  never  become  a  great 
unwieldy  body. 

In  addition  to  the  general  oversight  of  students  and  the 
academic  work  of  the  university,  the  Senate  concerns  itself  with 
new  appointments  to  all  the  faculties.  It  has  the  right,  whenever 
a  vacancy  occurs,  to  send  up  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
three  names,  which  must  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  preference. 
The  Minister  is  bound  to  try  to  make  an  appointment  from 
among  these  nominees.  Failing  to  do  so,  he  must  keep  asking 
for  three  new  nominations  until  he  finds  a  candidate  willing  to 
accept  his  offer. 

Of  course,  human  nature  is  human  nature,  even  in  Germany, 
and  influences  of  one  kind  or  the  other  are  sometimes  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  nominators.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  this  mode  of 
procedure  is  less  objectionable  than  almost  any  other  of  which  I 
have  heard, — certainly  than  that  which  leaves  behind  an  unpleasant 
suspicion  that  political  sympathies  rather  than  scholarship  deter- 
mine the  choice. 

Candidating,  as  we  know  it,  is  useless.  Printing  testimonials 
is  unnecessary,  for  two  things  are  taken  into  account — the  salary 
which  possible1  appointees  are  already  receiving,  and  the  character 
of  their  published  work.  The  former  is  a  matter  of  public  knowl- 
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edge,  for  it  is  set  down  in  the  official  reports;  and  it  is  taken  for 
granted,  as  a  rule,  that  a  man  will  not  "accept  a  call"  to  a  university 
which  offers  him  a  lower  salary.  The  published  work  stands  iipnn 
its  own  merits,  and  is  contained  in  either  books  or  learned 
journals.  Without  work  of  this  kind,  and  of  a  high  order,  no 
candidate  can  hope  to  receive  the  appointment ;  and  he  must  of 
necessity  hold  the  Doctor's  degree. 

After  receiving  his  degree,  the  future  professor  obtains  the 
right  to  habilitiren.  That  is,  he  may  lecture  in  the  university,  and 
attract  as  many  students  as  he  can.  In  return,  he  pockets  the  fees 
paid  for  his  lectures,  less  a  comparatively  small  percentage  retained 
by  the  university  for  the  cost  of  collection.  In  very  rare  instances, 
he  may  receive  from  the  university  a  small  allowance  over  and 
above  the  fees. 

If  he  is  a  success  as  a  privat-docent,  and  as  a  writer,  he  may 
be  made  an  extraordinary  professor  in  his  own  or  some  other 
university.  This  is  more  a  matter  of  recognition  of  his 
worth  than  of  monetary  advantage,  for  few  universities  give  their 
extraordinary  professors  any  salary.  But  the  title  once  bestowed 
is  a  fairly  trustworthy  sign  that  the  goal  is  near. 

When  a  man  has  blossomed  out  into  the  full  glory  of  an 
ordinary  professor,  he  must  not  straightway  show  symptoms  of 
decay.  As  a  teacher,  or  as  a  scholar  (if  possible,  as  both),  he  must 
attract  students  to  the  university,  and  to  his  classes.  Failing  so 
to  do,  he  is  reminded  of  the  existence  of  the  great  invisible  admin- 
istrator, and  a  successor  is  sought. 

The  Germans  make  proper  provision  for  their  professors, 
both  when  they  resign  and  while  they  are  still  in  the  active  discharge 
of  their  duties.  Upon  taking  office,  they  are  guaranteed  a  definite 
salary.  They  also  receive,  like  the  privat-docenten  and  the  extra- 
ordinary professors,  the  fees  paid  by  the  students  for  their  lectures. 
Self-interest  thus  induces  them  to  keep  ahead  of  the  times,  so  that 
their  lectures  may  be  attractive.  And  there  is  always  the  hope 
that  they  may  receive  a  call  from  a  larger  university,  where  there 
are  more  students  to  draw  to  their  class-rooms,  and  richer 
revenues  which  enable  the  government  to  pay  a  larger  sum  by 
way  of  fixed  salary. 

Another  source  of  income  is  found  in  the. examination  fees. 
These  go  to  the  men  who  conduct  the  examination :  that  is,  to  the 
full  professors.  The  university,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lecture  fees, 
retains  only  a  percentage.  It  does  not  count  upon  using  these  fees 
for  general  purposes,  as  is  the  somewhat  niggardly  custom  here. 

When  the  day  for  resignation  comes,  whether  it  be  com- 
pulsory or  voluntary,  a  pension  is  forthcoming.  Generally  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  annual  income  of  the  professorship  vacated. 
Thus  the  retired  professor  is  as  well  off  as  the  active  professor, 
except  that  he  is  no  longer  entitled  to  receive  lecture  and  exami- 
nation fees.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  his  pension  is  a  direct 
charge  upon  the  university  (and  the  government).  They  would 
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think  shame  to  resort  to  the  petty  device  adopted  in  Ontario  of 
deducting  from  salaries  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  more,  in 
order  to  provide  a  retiring  allowance.  The  latter  plan  is  less 
satisfactory  than  the  German  on  prudential  grounds,  for  it  does 
not  place  the  authorities  in  a  sufficiently  strong  position.  The 
Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  fear  of  incurring  odium  by 
a  dismissal,  since  their  provision  for  the  professor  emeritus  is 
ample. 

If  the  professor  is  a  married  man,  his  pension  does  not  lapse 
entirely  at  his  death.  Half  of  it  is  continued  to  his  widow,  and  his 
sons  have  the  right  to  receive  their  education  at  the  university 
without  paying  fees. 

With  adequate  provision  for  himself  and  his  family,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  German  professor  can  do  good  work,  especially 
as  there  is  always  a  direct  incentive  to  improve  his  position.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  has  in  his  favour  the  absence  of  the  distrac- 
tions offered  by  administrative  duties. 

There  is  not  in  those  universities  which  I  know  any  such 
officer  as  a  Rector  or  a  Dean  for  life.  The  Rector  Magnificus,  as 
they  call  him,  is  elected,  or  appointed,  for  one  year.  Usually  he 
is  selected  from  the  various  faculties  in  turn.  He  presides  over 
meetings  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  University,  delivers  speeches 
to  matriculants,  and  does  the  official  visiting  and  dining  out.  In 
Baden  the  Grand-Duke  himself  holds  the  title  of  Rector  Magnificus 
in  the  several  universities  in  his  jurisdiction,  and  he  appoints 
deputies  to  discharge  the  functions. 

The  Deans  also  hold  office  for  one  year  only.  They  act  as 
aides  at  once  to  "His  Magnificence"  and  to  the  Registrar.  Thus 
the  gulf  between  the  administrative  and  the  teaching  side  of  the 
university  is  bridged  over  without  undue  pressure  upon  any  of 
the  teachers,  who  are  all  free  to  continue  their  research  in  their 
own  departments. 

The  German  professor  is  the  leader  in  research,  and  that 
means  investigations  in  every  department  of  knowledge,  and  not 
in  the  field  of  natural  or  applied  science  alone.  It  is  only  in  pro- 
portion to  his  perseverance  in  this  manner  of  life,  and  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  method,  that  he  is  accounted  a  success. 

Except  foreigners,  who  are  attracted  to  Germany  by  the 
superior  advantages  which  it  has  to  offer,  he  has  few  "post- 
graduate students."  Here  and  there  one  finds  a  Doctor  who 
wishes  to  pursue  his  reading  at  the  university;  but,  in  the  main, 
the  hearers  are  undergraduates.  This  fact  is  often  forgotten  in 
speaking  of  research  work  in  Germany. 

The  undergraduate  comes  up  from  Gymnasium  (the  Classical 
school)  or  the  Real-schule  (the  science  and  Modern  Language 
school)  after  passing  the  leaving  examination.  Without  that  he 
cannot  go  on  to  a  degree.  In  Prussia  the  universities  now  provide 
instruction  in  school  Latin  for  Realisten,  so  that  they  may  proceed 
regularly  to  the  degree.  The  other  states  have  refused  to  make 
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any  such  concession,  so  that  in  them  the  ttcalistcn  must  mana-v 
in  some  way  to  get  their  Latin  before  they  go  up  to  the  university. 

At  the  university  there  is  no  division  into  years,  or  into 
General  and  Honour  courses.  Consequently  tlu-iv  is  no  pre- 
scription of  work  to  be  found  in  the  Calendars.  Every  German 
student  is  required  to  spend  three  years  on  his  course,  to  present 
a  thesis  in  his  major  subject,  and  to  pass  an  oral  examination  on 
the  major  and  the  two  minors  which  he  is  obliged  to  add  to  it. 

As  may  be  surmised,  there  is  only  one  examination  in  the 
whole  course,  and  that  is  at  graduation.  As  has  been  said,  it  is 
an  oral ;  and  it  lasts  for  only  two  hours  altogether.  Contrast  with 
this  our  system  of  terminal  and  annual  examinations,  with  all 
their  vicious  effects  upon  examiner  and  examinee  alike,  and  one 
can  see  how  much  more  wisely  the  Germans  occupy  their  time. 

Not  only  is  greater  leisure  thus  obtained  for  teaching  and  for 
conducting  research,  but  the  lack  of  year  divisions  and  fixed 
prescription  of  work  leaves  the  professor  freer  to  treat  the  subject 
as  it  ought  to  be  teated.  In  his  lecture  room,  where  he  is  the 
worker,  and  in  the  seminary  (where  the  student  does  his  part), 
he  spends,  all  told,  not  more  than  from  six  to  ten  hours  a  week. 
Ordinarily  it  is  nearer  six  than  ten.  Add  to  this  an  hour  a  day, 
during  which  he  holds  himself  at  the  disposal  of  students  who 
call  upon  him  in  connection  with  their  theses,  or  their  essays  for 
the  seminary;  he  yet  has  the  greater  part  of  his  day  to  himself. 

Laboratories,  botanical  gardens,  museums,  statuary,  pictures, 
and  collections  of  many  kinds  are  at  his  service.  Best  of  all,  he 
has,  in  addition  to  the  library  of  the  seminary  in  his  own  depart- 
ment, a  more  or  less  well  equipped  university  library.  In  this 
matter  he  is  far  better  off  than  we  who  carry  on  our  work  in 
Canada.  Though  our  University  library  deserves  to  have  many 
good  things  said  about  it,  nobody  can  deny  that  it  is  still  far  from 
being  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  professors.  Where  that  is 
the  case,  the  whole  university  suffers. 

Carrying  their  co-operative  system  into  library  matters,  the 
Germans  have  made  it  possible  for  a  worker  in  Berlin  to  obtain 
from  any  other  library  in  the  empire — or  indeed  on  the  Continent 
— any  book  or  any  manuscript  which  is  necessary  for  the  further- 
ance of  his  investigations.  The  library  of  his  own  university 
borrows  it  for  him,  and  thus  assumes  responsibility  for  its  safe 
return. 

This  system  is  such  an  one  as  might  be  expected  to  operate  in 
a  country  which,  while  preserving  the  autonomy  of  the  several 
states  of  the  federation  in  matters  educational,  so  far  looks  upon 
itself  as  one,  that  a  student  may  pass  from  university  to  university 
without  regard  to  state  boundaries.  The  terms  put  in  at  Munich 
arc  counted  to  the  students'  credit  if  he  migrates  to  Berlin,  and 
so  on  all  round  the  circle. 
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Though  men  have  their  preference  in  regard  to  the  university 
whence  they  shall  graduate,  this  migratory  system  enables  under- 
graduates in  their  three  years  to  hear  some  of  the  best  men  in 
Germany.  It  tends  to  the  unification  of  the  country,  and  it  takes 
for  granted  that  all  learning  is  one. 

That  the  Germans,  after  "possessing  the  air"  for  so  many 
year,  are  now  trying  to  become  lords  of  the  land  and  the  sea,  is 
due  largely  to  their  efficient  educational  system.  They  value 
trul  h  and  the  honest,  patient  research  for  it  more  than  the 
"working  basis"  so  dear  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  To  train  intelli- 
gences and  make  men,  they  have  devised  an  instrument  suited  to 
their  purpose,  while  we,  borrowing  now  from  them,  now  from  the 
Englishman,  the  Scotchman,  and  the  American,  are  not  yet  quite 
sure  whether  we  have  any  instrument  at  all. 

*  *  '« 
AIR  AND  FIRE,  BRICK  AND  MORTAR. 

BY  A.  EDWIN  HAMILTON,  B.A. 

A  LL  the  University  buildings  should  be  amply  supplied  with 
fresh  air  and  light,  should  be  evenly  but  not  excessively 
heated,  and  should  be  provided  with  the  most  adequate  means 
of  escape  for  inmates  in  case  of  fire.  There  we  have  a  propo- 
sition that  must  win  ready  assent  from  everybody — so  ready,  in 
fact,  that  the  captious  reader  will  be  disposed  to  ask  why  in  the 
world  I  should  consume  time  and  space  in  making  it.  My  simple 
reason  is  this :  the  assent  is  rather  passive  in  quarters  where  one 
could  wish  to  see  it  very,  very  active.  In  sanitation,  and  kindred 
matters,  as  in  legislation,  our  practice 

"slowly  broadens  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent." 

Attempts  to  gain  perfection  at  a  bound,  if  futile,  prove  costly, 
and,  in  consequence,  we  are  not  unnaturally  prone  to  be  content 
with  mere  improvement.  So  little  even  of  this  may  satisfy  us  at 
times,  that  nothing  short  of  a  holocaust  in  some  Iroquois  Theatre 
or  a  vigorous  sanatorium — or  other — campaign  against  white, 
yellow,  or  speckled  plague,  will  rouse  us  from  carelessness  to  a 
spasm  of  palpitating  activity.  Wherefore  it  is,  doubtless,  that 
the  sons  of  this  age,  despite  its  enlightenment,  continue  to  erect 
habitations  without  number  in  penurious  disregard  of  one  or 
other  of  the  requirements  for  health  and  safety  mentioned  above, 
and  frequently  of  more  than  one.  In  one  edifice,  indeed,  not  long 
ago  constructed  under  the  shadow  and  under  the  aegis  of  the 
University  itself,  though  not  by  the  University,  the  builders  seem 
to  have  neglected  all  of  these  requirements. 
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The  University  buildings  proper,  fortunately,  present  con- 
ditions that  are  more  encouraging.  They  mi-ht  even  U-  used 
as  an  historical  exhibit,  illustrating  the  progress  of  methods  of 
ventilation.  For  in  some  of  them  the  ventilation  is  about  as  bad 
as  possible,  while  in  a  portion  of  one  of  the  most  recent— the 
Chemical  Building — the  provision  for  renewal  of  air  may  probably 
be  regarded  as  perfect.  I  hope  that  as  much  can  be  said  of  the 
whole  of  the  newest  building,  that  of  the  Medical  Faculty.  If  it 
can  not,  then  will  it  be  possible  to  say  so  of  the  new  Applied 
Science  Building?  or  of  the  new  Convocation  Hall? 

It  is  important  that  no  more  buildings  should  be  put  up 
without  the  greatest  care  being  bestowed  on  their  ventilating 
appliances,  since  there  is  only  too  much  opportunity  offered,  as 
it  is,  for  experiments  in  the  sanitary  reconstruction  of  University 
buildings  in  which  the  mortar  is  already  set.  For  there  is  reason, 
surely,  to  expect  and  to  believe  that  s'uch  reconstruction  will  be 
seriously  considered  before  long,  now  that  no  mean  success  m 
that  most  difficult  of  sanitary  problems,  ventilation,  has  at  least 
been  achieved  within  the  academic  precincts.  The  University 
really  needs  this  reconstruction — prosaic  though  the  truth  be — 
more  than  it  needs  even  a  Convocation  Hall. 

Moreover,  yet  a  second  object  is  to  be  gained  by  remodelling 
the  present  buildings  ;  and  that  is,  ampler  fire  exits.  If  the 
historical  exhibit,  devised  above  can  show  any  progress  in  ways 
of  aiding  escape  from  fire,  then  certainly  progress,  like  a  crab, 
can  go  backward ;  for  the  later  structures  are  the  most  defective, 
and  the  oldest  is  the  best.  To  take  an  example,  the  whole  of  the 
Library  Building  has  but  one  entrance.  In  other  buildings,  some 
of  the  exits  are  marvels  of  ingenious  tortuousness,  that  secure 
but  a  dear  economy  of  space,  especially  where  iron  ladders  from 
the  windows  can  not  be  effectively  substituted  for  proper  interior 
staircases. 

Let  the  appeal  be  not  in  vain  that  henceforth  these  old 
mistakes  should  remain  unrepeated.  Let  it  also  put  a  period  to 
complaints.  For  the  defects  in  the  heating  of  certain  buildings 
appear  already  to  be  receiving  some  attention ;  while,  in  com- 
parison with  the  wants  just  pointed  out,  the  poorness  of  the 
lighting  in  the  Library  Reading-Room  seems  hardly  worth 
mentioning,  even  though  it  is  equalled  only  by  the  apparent  ease 
with  which  it  could  be  remedied.  Making  complaints  is  at  best 
an  ungrateful  task,  and  particularly  so  when  they  are  directed 
toward  men  that  are  often  in  need  more  of  the  help  than  of  the 
criticism  of  their  friends.  I  have,  therefore,  been  impelled  to 
become  a  complainer  only  by  the  keenest  sense  of  the  greatness 
of  a  need  that  is  patent  to  all  recent  graduates,  and  by  the  hope 
that  even  what  is  here  written  may  contribute  to  induce  the 
bearers  of  many  burdens  to  assume  one  more  that  they  have  long 
known  some  one  must  take  up. 
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THE  ALUMNI  DEPUTATION  AND  THE  CONVOCA- 
TION HALL. 

I>Y  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

A  T  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  Alumni  Association,  held  in  the  Dean's  House  on 
March  26th,  the  matters  discussed  were,  the  Alumni  Deputation 
which  waited  on  the  Premier  of  the  Province  on  the  previous 
Wednesday,  and  the  sketch-plans  of  the  projected  Convocation 
Hall.  On  behalf  of  the  Deputation  Committee,  the  Chairman, 
Dr.  R.  A.  Reeve,  reported  the  following  facts : — He  had  presented 
to  the  Government,  on  behalf  of  the  Alumni,  a  memorandum 
regarding  the  needs  of  the  University  in  the  departments  of 
Physics  and  Forestry,*  which  was  supported  by  a  deputation  of 
nearly  three  hundred  Alumni  and  other  friends  of  the  University. 
Excellent  arguments  were  presented  by  the  Chancellor  of  Victoria 
College;  Mr.  T.  W.  White,  B.A. ;  Mr.  Frederic  Nicholls,  repre- 
senting Trinity  College,  and  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Ellis,  President  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade ; 
Mr.  J.  D.  Allan,  Vice-President  of  the  same;  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Idington,  of  Stratford ;  Mr.  H.  S.  Brennen,  of  Hamilton ;  Mr.  N. 
Srnale,  of  Lindsay;  and  finally,  in  the  name  of  the  students  of  all 
the  faculties,  who  sent  in  a  petition  bearing  1,400  signatures,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Vance,  in  Arts,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Sheahan,  in  Medicine.  The 
Premier,  in  his  reply,  while  expressing  the  warmest  sympathy 
with  the  object  of  the  Deputation,  stated  that  the  resources  of  the 
Province  would  not  permit  him  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the 
Alumni  at  this  moment;  but  that  he  had  every  hope  of  being  able 
in  the  near  future  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  department 
of  Physics.  He  suggested  that,  in  the  meantime,  temporary 
arrangements' might  be  made  for  giving  instruction  in  Physics  to 
the  Medical  students  in  the  Biological  Building,  and  to  those  in 
Applied  Science  in  the  new  building  to  be  occupied  by  that  faculty. 
In  regard  to  Forestry,  he  held  that  the  necessities  of  the  Province 
could  be  met  in  other  ways  than  those  advocated  by  the  Depu- 
tation, and  that  he  preferred  to  make  use  of  the  organisation 
already  provided  by  the  Farmers'  Institutes,  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands.  This 
machinery,  when  supplemented  by  the  services  of  a  few  young 
graduates,  who  might  be  sent  to  Europe,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Province,  to  look  into  the  management  of  forests,  he  considered 
sufficient  for  the  present  time;  and  likely  to  be  much  more 
effective  than  the  institution  of  a  University  chair  in  Forestry. 

Upon  hearing  this  report,  the  Executive    Committee  unani- 
mously decided,  after  mature  deliberation,  to  act  in  concert  with 

*  This  memorandum,  reprinted  from  the  pamphlet  distributed  among  the  delegates,  is    given  in 
cxtenso  at  the  end  of  the  present  article. 
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the  Trustees  of  the  I'niversity  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  the 
Government  to  give  both  quest  ions  further  consideration,  and,  if 
possible,  to  grant  the  required  assistance  during  the  present 
session  of  the  Legislature. 

It  was  deeided  unanimously  to  present  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  to  the  L'remier  and  his  colleagues  for  their  sympathetic 
reception  of  the  Deputation,  and  to  the  Hon.  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  for  his  good  offices  in  furthering  its  object. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  the  sincere  thanks  of 
the  Association  to  the  delegates,  who,  at  great  sacrifice,  so 
willingly  lent  the  assistance  ot  their  presence  and  their  words  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  University. 

The  Committee  expressed  general  approval  of  the  sketch- 
plans  of  the  new  Convocation  Hall,  and  authorised  their  publi- 
cation in  the  Toronto  newspapers  and  in  an  early  issue  of  the 
MONTHLY. 


The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Memorandum  presented  to  the 
Government  on  the  23rd  of  March: — 

MEMORANDUM  TO  THE  HONOURABLE  THE  PREMIER  OF 
ONTARIO  AND  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL,  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  DE- 
PARTMENTS OF  PHYSICS  AND  FORESTRY  IN  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  TORONTO. 

In  approaching  the  Government  of  Ontario  with  reference  to  the 
necessities  of  certain  departments  in  the  University,  the  members  of  the 
Alumni  Association  desire  to  express  the  gratification  which  they  have, 
felt  at  the  liberality  displayed  by  the  Government  and  Legislature  in 
recent  years  in  providing  funds  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  extending  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  The  Alumni  of  the 
University  have  become  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  support  of  the 
Government  and  Legislature  will  be  cheerfully  given  for  the  further- 
ance of  any  project  that  is  reasonable  in  itself  and  essential  to  the 
efficiency  and  progress  of  the  institution. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  Alumni  desire  respectfully  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Government  the  urgent  necessity  which,  in  their 
opinion,  exists  for  the  erection  of  a  Physical  Laboratory,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Provincial  School  of  Forestry. 

PHYSICS. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  the  subject  of 
Physics  in  any  scheme  of  modern  scientific  education.  Not  only  does 
the  study  of  Physics  offer  a  wide  field  for  scientific  training  and  research 
in  general,  but  it  is  also  of  fundamental  importance  in  various  pro- 
fessions, especially  those  of  a  technical  nature,  which  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  development  of  our  material  resources.  This  Import- 
ance has  been  recognised  in  all  leading  modern  universities  by  the 
establishment  of  physical  laboratories,  equipped  at  great  expense  and 
furnishing  accommodation  for  large  numbers  of  students. 

In  the  University  of  Toronto,  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to 
provide  by  any  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  necessities  of  this  depart- 
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ment  While  the  scientific  subjects  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Physio- 
logy have  been  provided  with  specially  designed  and  commodious  build- 
ings the  work  of  the  department  of  Physics  has  hitherto  been  carried 
on  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties,  in  a  set  of  rooms  of  very  limited 
space,  originally  designed  for  other  purposes. 

Tt  will  be  instructive  to  note  in  some  detail  the  progress  of  the 
department  both  as  regards  numbers  and  accommodation  provided. 

GROWTH  IN  NUMBERS. 

ARTS.  APPLIED  SCIENCE.  TOTAL. 

1894-5   84  85  169 

1895-6   77  59  U6 

1896-7   82  76  158 

1897-8   57  in  168 

1898-9   60  85  145 

1899-00   7T  105  176 

1900-01    78  107  185 

1901-02 79  175  254 

1002-03    87  246  333 

1003-4    T25  278  403 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  numbers  refer  only  to  students 
Inking  practical  work  in  the  laboratories.  The  number  in  Physics  for 
whom  accommodation  is  necessary  for  experimental  lectures,  is  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  above,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures: — 

Arts     186 

Applied  Science    289 

Medicine    164 

Dentistry 32 


Total     672 


ACCOMMODATION. 

To  indicate  the  various  expedients  resorted  to,  from  time  to  time, 
to  meet  the  growing  requirements  of  the  department  the  following  brief 
outline  is  subjoined: — 

In  the  year  1878  the  first  physical  apparatus  for  laboratory  purposes 
was  acquired,  and  in  1879  the  first  working-room  was  provided,  being 
the  small  room  still  used  for  Acoustics..  In  1881  two  store-rooms  were 
converted  into  a  laboratory  for  Heat,  and  subsequently  the  upper  part 
of  the  round-room  and  the  old  reading-room  of  the  Residence  were 
utilised  for  laboratory  purposes.  After  the  fire  of  1890,  two  small  class- 
rooms in  the  west  wing  were  fitted  up  as  an  elementary  laboratory,  and 
after  the  abolition  of  the  Residence,  some  of  the  former  bed-rooms  were 
added  for  laboratory  purposes.  Finally,  during  the  present  session,  four 
basement  rooms,  in  addition  to  the  space  between  the  wall  and  the  cases 
in  the  apparatus  room,  have  been  utilised  for  experimental  work.  Room 
No.  16  is  used  as  a  lecture-room  for  large  classes.  The  total  floor  space 
including  the  lecture-room  is  about  9,000  square  .feet.  Some  idea  of  the 
inadequacy  of  this  accommodation  may  be  obtained  from  a  comparison 
with  thf>  floor-space  allotted  to  other  scientific  departments  in  the 
University. 
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Floor  Space 
(Square  Feet). 
Physics     ........................  9  285 

i§i°lo?y     ..................................     26,694 

Chemistry 


20i 


.................        , 

Mineralogy  and  Geology   (in  new  building)     19,000 
Within'  the  limited  and  unsuitable   space  of  9,000  square  feet,  it  is 
necessary  at  the  present  time  to  carry  on  not  only  the  laboratory  work 
of  the  403  students  above  mentioned,  but  also  to  provide  experimental 
lectures    for    672    students.      The    only    lecture-room    available    for    this 
purpose  is  one  with  seats  for  but  135  students.     In  consequence  of  this 
inadequate   accommodation,   it   has   been   necessary,   during  the   present 
year,  to  divide  four  of  these  classes,  and  to  repeat  the  lectures. 

Hitherto,  practical  work  in  the  laboratory  has  been  required  only 
from  students  in  Arts  and  Applied  Science.     The  Medical  Faculty  has, 
however,    recommended   that  such   work   be   required   also   of  first-year 
students  in  Medicine,  so  that  it  will  become  necessary  in  future  to  make 
provision    for    students    in    all    three    faculties,    including   the    additional 
numbers  that  may  be  expected  from  Trinity  College.     The  numbers  of 
such  students,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  as  follows  for  the  session  1904-05. 
Arts    .....  .  ..................................     160 

Applied  Science    .............................     300 

Medicine    ...............  .  ....................     170 

Total    .................................     630 

In  view  of  the  present  inadequate  accommodation,  as  set  forth 
above,  it  is  manifest  that  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  will  be  much 
aggravated  in  the  near  future  unless  prompt  action  is  taken. 

FORESTRY. 

The  necessity  for  making  some  provision  whereby  a  supply  of 
trained  foresters  may  be  secured  for  Ontario,  is  now  universally 
recognised,  and  the  Alumni  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  offer  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  Provincial  School  of  Forestry. 
The  University  and  its  affiliated  College  of  Agriculture  at  Guelph,  act- 
ing conjointly,  agreed  on  a  scheme,  which  was  communicated  to  the 
Minister  of  Education  on  6th  December,  1902,  and  subsequently  en- 
dorsed by  action  of  the  Senate.  This  scheme  provided  a  curriculum 
in  Forestry  leading  to  a  diploma  in  the  subject,  and  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  teaching  faculty  in  Forestry  in  the  University  of 
Toronto,  with  provision  for  a  summer  session  at  the  Agricultural 
College. 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations,  the  Alumni  beg  to  press  upon 
the  Government  the  desirability  of  taking  immediate  steps  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Province  with  respect  to  the  subjects  of  Physics 
and  Forestry. 

Toronto,  23rd  March,  1904. 


.  MEMBERS  OF  THE  DEPUTATION. 

The  Deputation  was  composed'  of  the  following  persons: — The 
President  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  the  Principal  of  University 
College,  the  Chancellor  of  Victoria  College,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, the  Vice-President  and  Dean  of  the  Arts  Faculty,  the  Dean  of 
the  Medical  Faculty,  the  Principal  of  Wycliffe  College,  the 
Superior  of  St.  Michael's  College,  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
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Dentistry,  the  Principal  of  the  Technical  School,  and  the  following 
members  of  the  faculties  and  colleges: — Prof.  A.  Baker,  Prof.  W-  H. 
Fraser,  Prof.  J.  G.  Hume,  Prof.  A.  B.  Macallum,  Prof.  T.  L.  Walker, 
Prof.  G.  M.  Wrong,  Prof.  J.  McGregor  Young;  Prof.  W.  J.  Alexander, 
Prof.  J.  Fletcher,  Prof.  J.  F.  McCurdy,  Prof.  J.  Squair,  Prof.  Van  der 
Smissen;  Associate  Professors  and  Lecturers: — A.  Kirschmann,  J.  C. 
McLennan,  D.  R.  Keys,  W.  S.  Milner,  J.  Home  Cameron,  F.  B.  Allan, 
J.  H.  Faull,  W.  A.  Parks,  R.  B.  Thomson,  P.  Toews,  F.  Tracy;  H.  H. 
Langton,  University  Librarian;  Prof.  A.  R.  Bain,  Prof.  J.  C.  Robertson, 
Prof.  F.  H.  Wallace,  of  Victoria;  Prof.  Wm.  Clark,  Prof.  Wm.  Jones, 
Prof.  H.  Montgomery,  Prof.  A.  H.  Young,  R.  S.  Jenkins,  E.  M.  Sait, 
of  Trinity;  Prof.  J.  Ballantyne,  of  Knox;  Prof.  W.  E.  Taylor,  of  Wycliffe; 
Prof.  J.  J.  McKenzie,  Prof.  A.  Primrose,  Dr.  W.  W.  Ogden,  Mr.  Irving 
H.  Cameron,  Dr.  G.  A.  Peters,  Dr.  A.  H.  Wright,  Dr.  A.  McPhedran, 
Dr.  G.  S.  Ryerson,  Dr.  Wm.  Oldright,  Dr.  C.  J.  Wagner,  Dr.  J.  J. 
Cassidy,  Dr.  A.  Hamilton,  Dr.  W.  J.  Wilson,  Dr.  R.  A.  Pyne,  M.P.P., 
Dr.  D.  W.  Ferrier,  Dr.  A.  C.  Hendrick,  Dr.  McCullough,  H.  M.  McNeil, 
R.  S.  Waldie,  J.  R.  Meredith,  Rev.  M.  P.  Tailing,  H.  C.  Jones,  E.  K. 
Richardson,  Goodwin  Gibson,  A.  W.  Briggs,  Dr.  W.  J.  Greig,  A.  E. 
Hamilton,  D.  J.  Goggin,  T.  H.  Bull,  R.  Millichamp,  Dr.  A.  W.  Mayburry, 
Re,v.  T.  R.  Robinson,  T.  Arnold  Haultain,  C.  B.  Jacques,  John  Kyles, 
Dr.  W.  T.  Addison,  Mrs.  W.  L.  T.  Addison,  Miss  G.  Lawlor,  J.  J.  Foy, 
M.P.P.,  A.  H.  Putman,  W.  R.  Hobbs,  C.  A.  Moss,  Rev.  J.  Wilkie,  E. 
F.  Brown,  R.  C.  Clute,  J.  E.  Hansford,  W.  G.  McWilliams,  A.  V.  White, 
Dr.  C.  A.  Hodgetts,  Rev.  G.  R.  Faskin,  Edward  Gillis,  Dr.  J.  E.  Elliott, 
Dr.  A.  B.  Cook,  A.  Macallum,  Dr.  G.  B.  Smith,  Dr.  W.  F.  Bryans, 
George  Dickson,  Rev.  John  Neil,  Rev.  J.  B.  A.  McNichol,  Rev.  D. 
Bruce  Macdonald,  Major  John  F.  Michie,  Dr.  Wm.  Britton,  Dr.  J.  T. 
Duncan,  E.  B.  Osier,  M.P.,  Thos.  Crawford,  M.P.P.,  B.  Mclntee,  J.  M. 
Clark,  K.C..  O.  A.  Howland,  G.  N.  Morang,  Hugh  E.  Rose,  Dr.  Paul 
Scott,  Thomas  Langton,  Wm.  Davidson,  Dr.  W.  McKeown,  E.  Farlow, 
Rev.  J.  E.  Sanderson,  W.  W.  Cook,  H.  L.  Kerr,  H.  W.  McLean,  R. 
U.  McPherson,  H.  M.  Ferguson,  H.  McNairn,  H.  C.  Jones,  Dr.  A.  Car- 
man, Edgar  Burton,  Dr.  A.  Watson,  M.  C.  Cameron,  Rev.  G.  S.  Fair- 
cloth,  John  Catto,  H.  L.  Kerr,  A.  Samson,  D.  B.  Gillies,  W.  B.  Taylor, 
Dr.  J.  McCollum.  Wm.  Prendergast,  A.  W.  Connor,  D.  W.  Jamieson, 
R.  J.  Hamilton,  J.  A.  Rowland,  M.  H.  Ludwig,  E.  M.  Burwash,  J.  R. 
Bone,  W.  H.  Moore,  Lt.-Col.  H.  Pellatt,  R.  Hume,  Rev.  J.  A.  Mac- 
donald, C.  D.  Creighton,  J.  B.  Coyne,  J.  J.  Bell,  George  Kennedy,  J.  R. 
L.  Starr,  J.  W.  Roswell,  D.r  Willoughby,  M.P.P.,  Rev  Wm  Briggs,  E. 
B.  Rycjonan,  C.  W.  Kerr,  H.  H.  Fudger. 

Delegation  from  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association:—].   D.   Allan,  W. 
:.  George,  Frederic  Nicholls,  T.  A.  Russell,  S.   Morley  Wickett    J    F. 
Ellis,  Mr.  Stewart. 

Delegates  from  county  branches  of  the  Alumni  Association,  and  from  local 
Boards  of  Trade: — 

Brant:— W.  F.  Cockshutt,  A.  J.  Wilkes,  LL.B.,  Sheriff  W   W   Watt, 
LL.B.,  all,  of  Brantford. 

Carleton:—C.  B.  Powell,  A.  C.  Hill,  B.A.,  Denis  Murphy,  M.P.P.,  V. 
O.  Woodland,  all  of  Ottawa;  F.  D.  Hogg,  B.A.,  A.  W.  Greene 
T    *FgJ?!:~S-   A'   Silcox'  D-  Paed>  A-   McCrimmon,  J. 'H.   Coyne,   B.A., 
J.  M.   Glenn,  K.C.,  Senator  Wilson,  Dr.   Lumley,  W.   B.   Doherty,  K.C., 
all  of  St.  Thomas;  Morley  Pettet.  Belmont. 

Essex:— Rev.  J.  C.  Tolmie,  B.A.,  Windsor;  Franklin  A.  Hough,  B.A., 
Amherstburg. 

Grey:— Rev.  Dr.  Somerville,  Dr.  Middleboro,  Principal  Murray,  John 
Frost,  D.  R.  Dobie,  Rev.  R.  J.  McAlpine,  all  of  Owen  Sound. 

Halton:—^.  J.  Well  wood.   B.A.,   Charles  Patterson,  Oakville. 
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Hastings:— Lt.-Col.  W.  N.  Ponton,  W.  B.  Northrup,  K.C.,  M.A.,  of 
Belleville. 

Huron: — Dr.   Gunne,  Clinton;  C.  Garrow,  Goderich. 
Kent:— 'Rev.  F.  E.   Malott,  B.A.,  Wm.  Mowbray,  John   McWhinnie, 
Edwin  Bell,  LL.B.,  all  of  Chatham,  Ont. 

Lincoln:—].  S.  Campbell,  (Secretary  Board  of  Trade),  G.  B.  Bursonr 
Mayor  Marquis,  J.  I.  Petrie,  George  F.  Peterson,  Lt.-Col.  George  C. 
Carlisle,  C.  H.  Connor,  all  of  St.  Catharines. 

Middlesex:— judge  Talbot  Macbeth,  Hume  Cronyn,  B.A.,  F.  W. 
Merchant,  F.  W.  Daly,  J.  W.  Hobbs,  all  of  London. 

Northumberland  and  Durham: — W.  E.  Tilley,  Bowmanville. 
Oxford: — V.    A.    Sinclair,     B.A.,     Tillsonburg;     Donald     Sutherland, 
M.P.P.,  Col.  Munro,  M.P.P.,  H.  F.  Dawes,  W.  B.  Hendrie,  Woodstock; 
Thomas  Gibson,  W.  B.  Hendry,  B.A. 

Peel:—B.  F.  Justin,  LL.B.,  John  S.  Smith,  of  Brampton. 
Perth:— C.   A.    Mayberry,    LL.B.,     W.     Preston,    J.     Davis     Barnett, 
Justice  Idington,  W.  J.  Ferguson,  J.  Brown,  M.P.P.,  C.  Mclllhargey,  J. 
Hepburn,   J.    Welsh,   V.    Stock,    M.P.P.,    all   of   Stratford,    Ont;    D.    W. 
Jameson,  St.  Mary's. 

Peterboro:—E.  B.  Edwards,  K.C,  Mr.  Leech,  Peterboro,  Ont. 
Prince  Edward:—}!.  B.  Bristol,  Dr.  Morley  Currie,  M.P.P.,  Picton. 
Simcoe: — A.  F.  Hunter,  B.A.,  Barrie. 

Victoria:— Judge  W.  W.  Dean,  L.  V  .O'Connor,  Hugh  O'Leary,  K.C., 
D.  R.  Anderson,  George  Cornish,  James  Boxall,  R.  Kylie,  Senator 
McHugh,  G.  H.  Wilson  (editor  of  Post),  Newton  Smale,  R.  J.  Mc- 
Laughlin,  K.C.,  J.  D.  Flavelle,  H.  G.  O'Leary,  all  of  Lindsay. 

Waterloo: — Rev.  W.  A.  Bradley,  B.A.,  Dr.  J.  F.  Honsberger,  H.  J. 
Sims,  H.  C.  Mills  (President  Board  of  Trade),  Dr.  Forsyth,  Dr.  Lackner, 
Judge  Chisholm,  A.  L.  Bitzer,  D.  Hibner,  J.  W.  Connor,  Jacob  Kaufman, 
all  of  Berlin. 

Wellington: — R.  L.  McKinnon,  LL.B.,  W-  E.  Buckingham,  E.  R. 
Bollert,  J.  M.  Bond,  J.  M.  Duff,  Wm.  Tytler,  B.A.,  J.  Keleher,  T.  Otway 
Page,  B.A.,  J.  W.  Lyon,  James  Watt,  Rev.  R.  W.  Ross,  D.D.,  Alex. 
Stewart,  Phm.B.,  all  of  Guelph. 

Wentworth:—H.  S.  Brennen,  B.A.,  W.  H.  Ballard,  B.A.,  James 
Chisholm,  B.A.,  Geo.  Parke,  all  of  Hamilton. 

Delegates  appointed  by  the  students  of  the  various  faculties: — T.  Morrison, 
F.  B.  Mowbray,  G.  W.  Racey,  H.  C.  Kindred,  H.  S.  Workman,  H.  G. 
O'Leary,  H.  W.  Johnston,  W.  W.  Hutton,  J.  D.  Munroe,  W.  Lane,  W. 
C.  Davy,  Robert  Baird,  O.  N.  Leslie,  C.  M.  Wright,  W.  S.  Verral,  H.  C. 
Cooke,  J.  P.  Charlebois,  P.  M.  Sauder,  Lachlan  Gilchrist,  J.  E.  Gibson, 
W.  E.  Brown,  F.  J.  Sheahan,  R.  A.  McLurg,  A.  K.  Reynolds,  W.  H. 
Wright,  F.  S.  Dowling,  A.  C.  Ricker,  F.  A.  Flock,  W.  A.  Mowbray,  W. 
H.  Vance. 

Among  those  who  were  unable  to  be  present,  although  expressing 
sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  Deputation,  were  the  following:— Allan 
Cassels,  G.  W.  K.  Hobbs,  W.  A.  Bucke,  Di".  Helen  Macmurchy,  Miss  M. 
E.  T  Addison,  H.  M.  Deroche  (Napanee),  H.  C.  Naisons,  W.  R.  P. 
Parker  Rev.  Herbert  Haddow,  W.  H.  Taylor  (Owen  Sound),  Miss  E. 
M  Balmer,  Dr.  Kennedy,  Rev.  Elmore  Harris,  Dr.  S.  B.  Pollard,  Dr. 
S.  Kinner,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Cody,  Archibald  MacMurchy,  W.  R-  Lough,  J. 
Adams  D  W.  Beadle,  E.  W.  Bruce  (Picton),  H.  C.  McMullin,  H.  P.  Gallo- 
way, Miss  E.  Bell,  J.  H.  Thorn,  John  King,  Dr.  Larratt,  W.  Smith,  Miss 
Hilda  Woolryche,  Miss  Helen  S.  Grant  Macdonald,  F.  J.  Roche,  John 
W  McBean,  Miss  May  H.  Skinner,  J.  Herbert  Mason,  J.  M.  Warren, 
J.  R  Van  Wyck,  S.  P.  May,  Miss  Julia  S.  Hillock,  Thomas  Hodgins 
Hugh  E  Rose,  Dr.  E.  B.  McKenzie,  Miss  F.  Neelands,  Miss  A.  A.  Will, 
J  A  Smithson,  Charles  Garrow,  LL.B.,  John  H.  Moss,  I.  C.  Aikens, 
C  W  Kerr,  S.  Cleary,  Harry  E.  Vanse,  F.  W.  Merchant. 
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Secretary -Treasurer,  LESLIE  A.  GREEN, 
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BRANT  COUNTY. — President,  A.  J. 
WILKES,  LLB.,  K.C.,  Brantford. 
Secretary,  R.  M.  SQUIRE,  B.A.Sc.,  C  E., 
Brantford. 

ELGIN  COUNTY,  ONT. — President,  ].  H. 
COYNE,  B.A.,  St.  Thomas.  Secretary,  S. 
SILCOX,  B  A.,  D.  Paed,  St.  Thomas. 

ESSEX  COUNTY.— President,  the  REV.  J. 
C.  TOLMIE,  B.A. .Windsor,  Ont.  Secretary, 
J.  H.  ROOD,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Windsor. 

FRONTENAC  COUNTY.  —  President,  PROF. 
J.  MACGILLIVRAY,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  REV.  E.  CRUMMEY,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

GREY  AND  BRUCE  COUNTIES. — President, 
A.  G  McKAY,  B.A.,  Owen  Sound. 

HASTINGS  COUNTY. — President,  LT.-CoL. 
W.  N.  PONTON,  M.A.,  Belleville.  Secretary, 
J.T.  LUTON,  B.A.,  Belleville. 

HURON  COUNTY, — President,  WM.  GUNN, 
M.D.,  Clinton,  Ont  Secretary-Treasurer, 
CHAS.  GARROW,  B  A.,  LL  B.,  Goderich. 

KENT  COUNTY. — President,  D.  S.  PAT- 
ERSON,  B.A.,  Chatham,  Ont.  Secretary, 
MRS.  C.  C.  BELL,  B.A.,  Chatham. 


LENNOX  AND  ADDINGTON  COUNTIES. — 
President,  H.  M.  DEROCHE,  B.A.,  K.C., 
Napanee.  Secretary-Treasurer,  U.  J. 
FLACK,  M.A.,  Napanee. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY.  —  President,  JOHN 
HENDERSON,  M.A.,  St.  Catharines.  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, G.  B.  BURSON,  B.A.,  St. 
Catharines. 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. — President,  TALBOT 
MACBETH,  B.A. ,  K.C.,  London.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  F.  E.  PEKRIN,  B  A.,  London. 

OTTAWA. — President,  J  C.  GLASHAN, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Ottawa.  Secretary -Treasurer, 
A.  C.  HILL,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Ottawa. 

OXFORD  COUNTY.  —  President,  I.  M. 
LEVAN,  B.A.,  Woodstock.  Secretary,  V.  A 
SINCLAIR,  B.A.,  Tilsonburg. 

PERTH  COUNTY.  —  President,  C.  J. 
MCGREGOR,  M.A.,  Stratford,  Ont.  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, C.  A  MAYBERRY,  B.A., 
LL.B.,  Stratford. 

PETERBOROUGH  COUNTY.  —  President, 
D.  W.  DUMBLE,  B.A.,  K.C.,  Peterborough. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  A.  STEVENSON,  B.A., 
Peterborough. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  COUNTY.  —  President, 
M.  CURRIE,  B.A.,  M  B.,  Picton. 

SIMCOE  COUNTY.  —  President,  DONALD 
Ross,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Barrie,  Ont.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  A.  F.  HUNTER,  M.A.,  Barrie. 

STORMONT,  DUNDAS  AND  GLENGARRY 
COUNTIES. — President.  REV.  NEIL  MAcNiSH, 
M.A.,  LL.B  ,  B.D.,  Cornwall.  Secretary. 
J.  C.  MILLIGAN,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Cornwall. 

VICTORIA  COUNTY.  —  President,  J.  C. 
HARSTONE,  B.A.,  Lindsay.  Ont.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Miss  E.  G.  FLAVELLE,  B.A., 
Lindsay. 

WATERLOO  COUNTY — President,  His 
HONOR  JUDGE  CHISHOLM,  Berlin.  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, REV.  W.  A.  BRADLEY, 
B.A..  Berlin. 

WELLINGTON  COUNTY. — President,  J.  B. 
REYNOLDS.  B.A.,  Guelph.  Secretary-Treas., 
R.  L.  MCKINNON,  B.A.,  LL.B..  Guelph. 

WENTWORTH  COUNTY — President,  H.  S. 
BRENNEN,  B.A.,  Hamilton.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  ].  T.  CRAWFORD  B.  A.,  Hamilton. 

British  Columbia. 

KOOTENAY,  BOUNDARY  DISTRICT  —Presi- 
dent, E..  C.  ARTHUR,  M.D.,  Nelson.  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, C.  McL.  FRASER,  MA., 
Nelson. 

VANCOUVER  AND  LOWER  MAINLAND. — 
President,  E.  P.  DAVIS,  B.A.,  KG.,  Van- 
couver. Secretary,  ].  H.  KERR,  B.A.,  Van- 
couver. 

VICTORIA  AND  VANCOUVER  ISLAND. — 
President,  CHIEF  JUSTICE  G.  HUNTER, 
B.A.,  Victoria.  Secretary-Treasurer,  MRS. 
A.  T.  WATT;  M.  A.,  Victoria. 
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Manitoba. 


—President,  JAMES  FISHER,  M.A.,  K.C., 
Winnipeg.  Secretary-Treasurer,  S.  J.  ROTH- 
WELL,  B.A.,  Winnipeg. 

North  West  Territories. 

ALBERTA. — President,  C.  A.  STUART,  B. A., 
LL.B.,  Calgary.  Secretary,  D.  F.  BOYCE 
B.A  ,  Calgary. 

EDMONTON  AND  THE  PEACE  RIVER  DIS- 
TRICT.— President,  ].  C.  BOWN,  B.A.,  Ed- 
monton. Secretary -Treasurer,  MRS.  E.  T. 
BISHOP,  B.A.,  Edmonton. 

REGINA  AND  THE  ASSINIBOIA  DISTRICT.— 
President,  REV.  J.  J.  PATTERSON,  Regina. 
Secretary -Treasurer,  D.  P.  McCoLL,  B.A., 
Regina. 


Quebec. 


MONTREAL.— President,  REV.  JOHN  SCRIM- 
GER,  M.A.,  Montreal.  Secretary-Treasurer, 
E.  H.  COOPER,  B.A.,  Montreal. 

United  States 

CALIFORNIA.  —  President,  PROF.  A.  C. 
LAWSON,  Ph.D.,  Berkeley.  Secretary. 
Treasurer,  J.  W.  HENDERSON,  B.A.,  San 
Francisco. 

NEW  YORK  CITY.— President,  A.  R.  ROB- 
INSON, M.B.,  New  York.  Secretary -Treas- 
urer, J.  A.  MCKELLAR,  B.A.,  New  York. 


Lieut.  Garden's  Lecture. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  March 
3ist,  Lieut.  G.  L.  Garden,  of  the 
United  States  revenue  cutter  service, 
delivered,  in  the  Chemical  Building,  a 
very  interesting  lecture,  which  was 
illustrated  by  lantern  projections  of 
an  excellence  seldom  attained.  Al- 
though now  one  of  a  number  of  of- 
ficers under  Government  orders  at 
St.  Louis,  Lieut.  Garden  spent  most 
of  last  year  in  Europe  collecting  ex- 
hibits for  the  machinery  department 
of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and 
searching  for  engine  systems  of  an 
advanced  type.  He  visited  Germany, 
Belgium,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  ex- 
amined, in  all,  more  than  1,200  plants 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel,  engines  and  machinery. 

While  the  lecturer  gave  much  in- 
formation of  the  latest  kind  regard- 
ing the  machinery  exhibit  at  St.  Louis, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of 
his  lecture  was  that  which  described 
and  illustrated  what  he  found  in  the 
manufactories  of  Europe,  and  which 
made  comparisons  between  methods 
in  Europe  and  America.  The  Ger- 
mans would  seem  to  have  effected 
astonishing  advancement;  and  they 
are  likely  to  prove  the  most  formid- 
able competitors  with  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  all  sorts  of  ex- 
ports. Of  the  350  different  manufactur- 
ing establishments  visited  in  Germany, 
he  found  few  in  which  the  directors  could 
not  speak  English.  The  economic  and 


wider  industrial  sides  of  manufactur- 
ing are  far  better  understood  and 
managed  in  Europe,  while  the 
manipulation  of  the  machinery  in  the 
shops  is  better  in  America.  This 
latter  fact  was  graphically  illustrated 
by  the  German  Emperor's  discovery 
during  his  visit  to  the  United  States 
cruiser  "New  York,"  that  the  setting 
of  the  four  engines  in  motion  by  the 
"coupling  process"  (which  occupied 
an  hour  in  his  navy)  was  accom- 
plished in  two  minutes  and  forty  sec- 
onds on  the  "New  York." 

The  lecturer  brought  into  promin- 
ence the  interesting  facts  that  the 
employees  of  Lever  and  Cadbury  in 
England  and  Krupp  in  Germany,  are 
provided  with  comfortable,  healthy, 
and  often  picturesque  dwellings;  and 
that  in  the  Krupp  works,  with  their 
80,000  men,  no  strike  has  ever  oc- 
curred. 

Another  important  part  of  the  lec- 
ture was  devoted  to  explaining  the 
wonderful  development  at  St.  Louis 
of  the  new  engines — for  example,  the 
turbine  system  of  engine,  with  its 
steam  at  195  Ibs.  to  the  square  inch, 
and  its  capacity  of  12,000  horse- 
power. 

For  the  mechanical  and  industrial 
departments  of  the  University,  Lieut. 
Garden's  lecture  is  one  of  the  events 
of  the  year,  as  has  been  stated  by  the 
Principal  of  the  School  of  Practical 
Science,  who  occupied  the  chair  in 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University. 
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The  Ontario  Educational  Association. 

For  the  second  time  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association  held  its  an- 
nual Easter  meeting  in  the  University 
Buildings,  (April  5th,  6th,  and  7th).  In 
point  of  numbers  it  was  perhaps  the 
most  successful  convention  ever  held 
by  the  Association.  Nor  was  it  in- 
ferior in  interest  to  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. The  number  of  papers  read 
and  addresses  delivered  in  the  four- 
teen different  parts  of  the  Associa- 
tion, made  a  total  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred. The  discussions  covered  a  very 
wide  range  of  subjects.  There  were 
scholarly  subjects,  like  "The  Poetry 
of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,"  by  Mr.  W. 
J.  Sykes;  "Thomas  Rhymer,"  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  S.  McLay;  "Young  Goethe 
in  his  Lyrics  and  Letters,"  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  H.  Van  der  Smissen;  and 
"Greek  Architecture,"  by  Professor  A. 
Carruthers.  There  were  scientific 
subjects  like  "  Radium  and  Radio- 
Activity,"  by  Professor  J.  C.  Mc- 
Lennan. There  were  also  many  peda- 
gogical subjects  like  "Classical  Educa- 
tion and  Modern  Needs,"  by  Mr.  H. 
W.  Auden,  Principal  of  Upper  Canada 
College;  "The  Study  of  Mathematics 
in  France,"  by  Professor  A.  T.  De- 
Lury,  and  "Development  through 
Self-Expression  in  Our  Public 
Schools,"  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Plewes  and 
Mr.  A.  H.  Leake.  A  very  important 
part  of  the  Association  is  the  Trustees' 
Department.  The  interest  manifested 
in  the  work  of  the  Association  by 
these  gentlemen,  who  represent  the 
general  tax-payer,  is  a  hopeful  sign 
for  the  future  of  education  in  our 
country.  The  programme  of  this  De- 
partment was  this  year  particularly 
full,  and  the  discussions  keen  and  in- 
teresting. The  most  absorbing  topic 
which  came  before  the  various  meet- 
ings was  the  place  of  Latin  in  the 
curriculum  for  Junior  Public  School 
teachers.  After  papers  and  discus- 
sions in  nearly  every  Department  and 
Section,  a  final  vote  was  taken  on 
Wednesday  evening,  in  the  General 
Association,  at  which  it  was  decided 
to  recommend  that  Latin  be  an 
obligatory  subject  for  such  teachers. 
On  Thursday  evening  the  proceedings 
were  terminated  by  a  successful  con- 


versazione in  the  Main  Building  of 
the  University  at  which  there  were 
a  number  of  interesting  scientific 
exhibits,  as  well  as  a  number  of  pro- 
jections to  illustrate  various  phases  of 
the  history  of  art. 


Obituary. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Robinson  (Miss  May 
Bowes),  of  Hamilton,  whose  painfully 
sudden  death  is  announced  in  this 
number,  will  be  remembered  about 
the  University  for  her  intelligent  in- 
terest in  her  studies,  in  which  she  ex- 
celled, and  for  her  very  amiable  and 
bright  disposition.  It  was  only  in 
July,  1902,  that  she  was  married,  and 
she  seemed  to  have  a  life  of  unusual 
happiness  before  her  when  she  was 
so  suddenly  taken  away. 


Personals. 

[An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Alumni 
Association  is  to  keep  *a  card  register  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  all  the  Faculties. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  the  information  about  gradu- 
ates should  be  of  the  most  recent  date  possible.  The 
Secretary  will  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  if  the 
Alumni  will  send  in  any  items  of  news  which  may 
come  to  their  notice  regarding  their  fellow-graduates. 
The  information  thus  supplied  will  not  only  be  pub- 
lished in  "THE  MONTHLY,"  but  also  methodically 
presei  ved  for  further  use."] 

The  following  changes  of  addresses 
are  to  be  noted:  — 

—Mr.  G.  H.  Needier,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  of 
the  German  Department,  University 
College,  from  Leipsic  to  Weimar, 
Lisztstrasse,  23. 

—Dr.  C.  M.  Foster,  M.D.  '84,  from 
noi  Yonge  Street,  to  34  Roxborough 
Street  West. 

—  The  Rev.  Jas.  Drummond,  B.A. 
'87,  from  Big  Run,  Pa.,  to  New  Lyme, 
Ohio. 

—Mr.  Jos.  E.  Ross,  S.P.S.-  '88, 
D.L.S.,  Kamloops,  B.C.  (not  Golden, 
B.C.). 

—Mr.  H.  C.  Pope,  B.A.  '91,  Strath^ 
roy,  Ont. 

—Mr.  D.  A.  Glassey,  B.A.  '93,  from 
St.  Mary's  to  Guelph. 

—Mr.  A.  L.  McAlister,  B.A.Sc.  '94, 
from  Trenton,  N.J.,  to  149  Milton 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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—Mr.  F.  A.  Carman,  B.A.  '98,  from 
53  St.  Vincent  Street,  Toronto,  to 
29  Hutchison  Street,  Montreal.  Mrs. 
Carman  (Miss  E.  M.  Graham),  is  a 
graduate  of  1900. 

—Mr.  A.  E.  Shipley,  B.A.Sc.  '99,  to 
Box  1097,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

-Mr.  W.  C.  Good,  B.A.  'oo,  from 
Guelph  to  Brantford,  Ont. 

—Miss  N.  A.  Sutherland,  B.A.  '03, 
to  Calgary,  Alta. 

-Mr.  O.  J.  Jolliffe,  B.A.  '76,  M.A. 
'84,  is  Classical  Master  in  the  Col- 
legiate Institute  at  Ottawa.  (320 
Metcalfe  Street). 

—Mr.  E.  C.  S.  Huycke,  K.C.  B.A 
(Vic.)  '83,  LL.B.  '87,  is  reported  to 
have  declined  the  appointment  to  the 
Judgeship  of  the  County  Court. 

—Mr.  A.  H.  Gibbard,  B.A.  '87,  some- 
time Head-Master  of  Georgetown 
High  School,  and  later  engaged  in 
journalism  at  Whitby,  has  been  Head- 
Master  of  Stamford  High  School 
since  1901. 

-The  Rev.  J.  R.  S.  Boyd,  B.A. 
'88,  who  was  absent  a  few  years  as  a 
missionary  in  China,  has  been  in  Can- 
ada for  some  time,  lecturing  on  mis- 
sions. 

—Dr.  Wm.  Egbert,  M.B.  '89,  M.D. 
(Vic.)  '89,  has  given  up  his  practice 
at  Milverton,  Ont,  and  is  going  to 
visit  various  hospitals  for  a  year. 

—Mr.  Norman  McMurchy,  B.A. 
'go,  is  Principal  of  the  Elora  High 
School. 

— Mr.  Robert  Henderson,  B.A.  '91, 
once  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  and 
later  five  years  in  the  Dominion  De- 
partment of  Insurance,  at  Ottawa,  has 
recently  been  appointed  Assistant 
Actuary  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  of  the  United  States.  He 
is  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries,  and  a  member  of  the 
Actuarial  Society  of  America. 

— Mr.  James  A.  McLean,  B.A.  '92, 
is  President  of  the  State  University 
of  Idaho,  at  Moscow,  Idaho. 

— The  correct  address  of  Mr.  David 
Thomson,  B.A.  '92,  is  the  Uni^/ersity 
Station,  Seattle,  Washington,  U.S.A. 
Mr.  Thomson  has  been  Professor  of 
Latin  there  since  September,  1902. 


-The  Rev.  J.  Bidwell  Freeman, 
B.A.  (Vic.)  '81,  M.A.  '84  (B.D.),  isat 
i  hamesford,  Ont. 

-The  Rev.  G.  H.  Cobbledick,  B.A. 
(Vic.)  '85,  M.A.  '88,  (B.D.),  is  now 
m  Park  Street  Church,  Chatham,  Ont. 

—The  Rev.  Sanford  E.  Marshall 
B.A.  (Vic.)  '92,  (B.D.  Yale),  is  in 
Norfolk  Street  Church,  Guelph,  Ont. 

—The  Rev.  A.  H.  Brown,  B.A.  '93 
(B.D.),  is  at  Oil  Springs,  Ont. 

-The  Rev.  W.  H.  Graham,  B.A. 
'96,  is  at  Goderich,  Ont. 

-The  Rev.  R.  McA.  Thornton,  B.A. 
'69,  (D.D.),has  for  some  years  past  had 
charge  of  the  Camden  Road  Presby- 
terian Church,  London,  England.  He 
is  not  in  Glasgow,  as  stated  on  page 
180  of  the  March  number. 

—Mr.  James  McCrea,  B.A.  '97,  is 
at  Weyburn,  Assa.  He  informs  us 
that  although  the  town  is  a  com- 
paratively new  one,  it  has  already  in 
it  three  other  Toronto  graduates  be- 
sides himself.  Their  names  are  given 
immediately  below. 

—Mr.  T.  H.  Hilliar,  B.A.  '95,  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Black  &  Hilliar, 
barristers,  Weyburn. 

—Mr.  G.  M.  Bowman,  M.B.  '89, 
formerly  of  Jordan,  Ont.,  and  R.  H. 
Smith,  M.B.  '98,  late  of  St.  Catharines, 
Ont.,  have  formed  a  partnership,  and 
are  practising  at  Weyburn.  They  in- 
tend to  erect  a  hospital  in  the  spring. 
—Mr.  O.  S.  Mitchell,  Phm.B.  '98, 
formerly  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  is  a 
partner  in,  and  manager  of,  the  drug 
business  of  Bowman  &  Mitchell,  at 
Weyburn. 


—Mr.  J.  A.  McCallum,  B.A.'97,is 
still  at  Grand  Forks,  B.C. 

— Miss  Minnie  Hills,  B.A.  '97,  is 
teaching  Mathematics  in  the  High 
School  at  Petrolia,  Ont. 

—Mr.  R.  V.  Le  Sueur,  B.A.  '99,  is  a 
barrister  at  Winnipeg. 

—Mr.  Eslie  Carter,  B.A.  '99,  is 
Modern  Language  Master  in  the  High 
School  at  Mitchell,  Ont. 

—Miss  Susie  Little,  B.A.  '99,  is  the 
National  Secretary  of  the  Student  De- 
partment of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  of  Canada. 
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—Mr.  G.  W.  Umphrey,  B.A.  '99, 
after  a  winter  in  Paris  as  Harvard 
Romance  student,  goes  to  Spain  for  a 
time. 

—Mr.  Frank  W.  Halliday,  B.A.  '99, 
LL.B.  '02,  has  become  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Staunton  and  O'Heir, 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

—Mr.  W.  A.  R.  Kerr,  B.A.  '99,  M.A. 
'01,  who  is  completing  his  course  at 
Harvard,  has  accepted  the  professor- 
ship of  French  Language  and  Litera- 
ture at  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  for  the  next  academic  year. 

— Mr.  Henry  F.  Gooderham,  B.A. 
'oo,  has  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
Mr.  W.  D.  Gregory,  at  46  King  Street 
West,  Toronto. 

—Miss  A.  I.  Dickson,  B.A.  'oo,  of 
Fenelon  Falls,  Ont.,  has  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Committee  to  go  to  Macao, 
China. 

—Mr.  P.  C.  Dobson,  B.A.  'oo,  last 
year  Classical  Master  in  the  Morris- 
burg  Collegiate  Institute,  has  now  the 
same  post  in  the  St.  Mary's  Collegiate 
Institute. 

—Mr.  R.  B.  Michell,  B.A.  'oo,  goes 
to  Europe  this  summer,  after  three 
years  of  post-graduate  study  in 
Modern  Languages  at  Harvard,  and 
will  spend  next  winter  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 


— Miss  Freda  -Cole,  B.A.  '01,  (103 
Gloucester  Street,  Toronto),  is  teach- 
ing at  Branksome  Hall,  Toronto. 

— Miss  Edith  Crane,  B.A.  '01,  is  at 
home  (30  Walmer  Road,  Toronto). 

— Miss  Forrest,  B.A.  '01,  is  at  home 
(508  Parliament  Street,  Toronto),  and 
is  recovering  from  a  recent  illness. 

— Miss  A.  B.  Francis,  B.A.  '01,  is 
teaching  languages  in  the  High 
School  at  Elora. 

— Miss  H.  M.  Gundry,  B.A.  '01,  is 
teaching  Classics  in  the  Caledonia 
High  School. 

—Miss  W.  A.  Hutchison,  B.A.  '01, 
is  teaching  in  the  Bishop  Strachan 
School,  Toronto. 

—Miss  J.  E.  O.  MacDonald,  B.A. 
'or,  is  teaching  at  Port  Elgin,  Ont. 


— Miss  A.  Caroline  Macdonald,  B.A. 
'01,  who  has  been  Secretary  of  the 
City  Department  of  the  Dominion 
Council  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  of  Canada, 
is  preparing  to  go  to  Asia  as  a  mis- 
sionary, later  in  this  year.  She  is  at 
present  in  New  York  (81  East  55th 
Street). 

—Miss  J.  T.  A.  Robertson,  B.A.  '01, 
has  obtained  a  diploma  in  vocal  music 
from  the  Conservatory  and  is  living 
at  home,  (624  Euclid  Avenue,  Tor- 
onto). 

—Miss  L.  L.  Staples,  B.A.  (Vic.)  '01, 
is  at  Lindsay,  Ont.,  where  she  has 
succeeded  Miss  M.  E.  T.  Addison, 
now  in  Annesley  Hall. 

—Miss  Mabel  Watt,  B.A.  '01,  is  at 
home,  at  Guelph,  Ont. 

—Miss  M.  F.  WTicher,  B.A.  '01,  is 
at  home  (518  Givens  Street,  Toronto). 

—Miss  C.  M.  Woodsworth,  B.A. 
(Vic.)  '01,  is  at  home  (105  Yorkville 
Avenue,  Toronto). 

— Miss  A.  M.  Young,  B.A.  '01,  has 
charge  at  present  of  the  Book  Order 
Department  at  the  University  Library, 
during  Miss  McMicking's  illness. 

—Mr.  F.  H.  Wood,  B.A.  '01,  has 
been  teaching  at  Bishop  Ridley  Col- 
lege since  the  autumn. 

—Mr.  A.  W.  Greene,  B.A.  'OT,  is 
teaching  at  St.  Andrew's  College, 
Toronto. 

— Mr.  M.  A.  Buchanan,  B.A.  'QI, 
who  has  spent  the  winter  in  interest- 
ing research  in  the  libraries  of 
Madrid,  has  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  will  remain  a  short  time,  and 
then  spend  some  two  months  in  Lon- 
don, before  returning  to  Canada. 


— Miss  M.  A.  Archer,  B.A.  '02,  is 
teaching  in  the  High  School  at  Nor- 
wood, Ont. 

—Miss  M.  A.  Macdonald,  B.A.  '02, 
is  teaching  at  Branksome  Hall,  Bloor 
street  West,  Toronto. 

—Mr.  W.  C.  Bray,  B.A.  '02,  is  still 
in  Germany.  He  is  pursuing  studies 
in  Chemistry  at  Leipsic,  and  may  re- 
main there  some  months  longer 
(Sternwartenstrasse,  44,  II.). 
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— Mr.  R.  J.  Dickinson,  B.A.  '02,  is 
an  English  Master  at  Bishop  Ridley 
College,  St.  Catharines. 

—Mr.  W.  J.  Baird,  B.A.  '02,  still 
remains  at  Nelson,  B.C.,  an  offer  of  a 
good  post  in  a  Manitoba  school  being 
promptly  offset  by  «n  advancement 
at  home. 

— We  learn  from  the  Canadian 
Churchman  that  the  stained  glass 
window  recently  placed  in  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Montreal,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Rev.  F.  J.  Steen,  (B.A. 
'88,  M.A.  '90),  was  unveiled  and 
dedicated  on  March  6th. 

— A  banquet  was  given  at  St. 
Thomas  on  Friday,  April  Qth,  by  the 
medical  inen  of  the  County  of  Elgin, 
in  honour  of  the  recent  appointment 
of  Dr.  J.  H.  Wilson  (M.D.  Viet.  1859), 
to  the  Senate  of  the  Dominion.  Dr. 
Wilson  was  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Parliament  as  far  back  as 
thirty-three  years  ago. 

— The  monograph  by  Mr.  L.  F. 
Anderson,  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Scop, 
published  in  our  University  Studies, 
is  the  first  of  the  Philological  Series. 
This  study  gives — as  is  pointed  out 
by  Prof.  Keys  in  his  prefatory  note — 
the  results  of  a  four  years'  course  in 
Anglo-Saxon  in  University  College, 
and  afterwards  post-graduate  work  in 
Leipsic,  under  Wulker  and  Sievers. 
Mr.  Anderson  is  at  present  Professor 
of  Pedagogy  in  the  Normal  College 
at  Marquette,  Michigan. 

-The  Rev.  James  S.  Gale,  B.A.  '88, 
who  went  to  Korea,  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  as  a  missionary  supported 
by  the  Y.M.C.A.  of  University  Col- 
lege, and  who  has  since  been  con- 
nected with  the  Presbyterian  Board, 
of  the  United  States,  has  recently 
published  a  story  called  "  The  Van- 
guard, a  Tale  of  Korea."  The  ma- 
terials for  this  book  are  drawn  from 
Mr.  Gale's  own  experiences,  and  give 
it  a  certain  degree  of  reality.  Mr. 
Gale's  previous  book,  "  Korean 
Sketches,"  which  appeared  two  or 
three  years  ago,  was  received  very 
favourably  in  England  and  elsewhere. 

—Mr.  J.  B.  Goodwin,  B.A.Sc.  '94,  is 
in  the  employment  of  the  Electrical 


Development  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont, 
as  an  assistant  engineer. 

—Mr.  W.  P.  Laing,  S.P.S.  '96,  has 
accepted  jhe  position  of  resident 
engineer  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, (Winnipeg,  Man.). 

—Mr.  T.  Martin,  B.A.Sc.  '97,  has 
been  appointed  resident  engineer  for 
the  Crow's  Nest  Division  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway,  (Cranbrook, 
B.C.). 

—Mr.  E.  A.  Weldon,  S.P.S.  '97,  has 
opened  a  Real  Estate  office  in  Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

—Mr.  E.  V.  Neelands,  B.A.Sc.  '01, 
is  in  charge  of  the  underground  work 
at  Stratton's  Independence  Mine, 
Cripple  Creek,  (618  Boston  Building, 
Denver,  Colorado). 

—Mr.  W.  J.  Blair,  B.A.Sc.  '03,  has 
recently  passed  his  examination  as 
O.L.S. 

—Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  S.P.S.  '03,  has 
also  passed  the  O.L.S.  examination. 

—Mr.  W.  C.  Chase,  B.A.Sc.  '03,  is 
on  the  Engineering  Staff  of  the  Can- 
adian Niagara  Power  Co.,  (Niagara 
Falls,  Ont). 

— Mr.  F.  L.  Langmuir,  B.A.Sc.  '03, 
is  taking  a  post-graduate  course  in 
Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Frei- 
burg, in  Breisgau,  Germany. 

— Mr.  J.  N.  Gunn,  M.B.  '02,  spent  a 
year  in  England  after  graduating,  and 
will  now  practise  medicine  at  Clinton, 
Ont. 

— Mr.  J.  Henderson,  (B.A.  '71, 
M.A.  '72),  Principal  of  the  St. 
Catharines  Collegiate  Institute,  was 
given  a  banquet,  in  Toronto,  by  his 
former  pupils,  during  Easter  week. 

— Professor  Ramsay  Wright  de- 
livered his  lecture  on  "The  Natural 
History  of  the  Oyster,"  in  French,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  "Alliance  fran- 
gaise,"  which  was  held  in  the  Bio- 
logical Building  on  the  evening  of 
April  9th. 

—The  Rev.  R.  B.  Patterson,  (B.A. 
'oo),  who  has  been  for  three  years 
curate  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  v  Bloor 
Street,  has  been  appointed  to  Athens, 
(South  Leeds),  in  the  Diocese  of 
Ontario,  and  enters  upon  his  new 
duties  almost  immediately. 
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—Mr.  H.  G.  Radcliffe,  Phm.B.  '95, 
is  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  (P.  O.  Box 
27). 

— Dr.  J.  T.  Fotheringham,  is  now, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  so  far  recovered 
from  his  dangerous  illness  that  he  is 
on  the  point  of  going  to  Europe  for  a 
few  weeks'  change.  His  many  friends 
will  hope  to  see  him  return  com- 
pletely restored  to  health. 

-The  Rev.  W.  J.  McKay,  B.A.  '84, 
(B.D.),  was  in  March  appointed  to 
take  the  editorship  of  the  Canadian 
Baptist.  He  is  a  graduate  in  Divinity 
of  McMaster  University  under  its 
earlier  form,  and  has  been  in  Strat- 
ford some  twelve  years.  He  will  take 
up  his  new  work  at  the  beginning  of 
May. 

— On  April  6th,  the  class  that 
graduated  in  1891  held  a  reunion  at 
the  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto. 
Professor  W.  S.  McLay,  the  Presi- 
dent, occupied  the  chair.  The  new  of- 
ficers elected  are: — President,  Dr. 
Morley  Currie,  M.P.P.;  Vice-Presi- 
dent,  A.  Mowat,  of  Brockville;  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, H.  M.  Ferguson,  of 
Toronto;  Historian,  A.  W.  Briggs,  of 
Toronto.  Among  the  others  present 
were  J.  M.  Godfrey,  W.  Hardie,  D. 
Donald,  and  W.  E.  Rand. 

— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  On- 
tario Library  Association,  held  in 
Toronto  on  April  4th  and  5th,  several 
of  our  graduates  were  elected  to  the 
offices  for  this  year.  Mr.  W.  Tytler 
(B.A.  '62),  of  Guelph,  is  President; 
Mr.  W.  J.  Robertson  (B.A.  '73,  LLB. 
(V.)  '83),  of  St.  Catharines,  is  First 
Vice-President;  Professor  A.  B.  Mac- 
allum  is  Treasurer;  Mr.  H.  H.  Lang- 
ton  (B.A.  '83),  of  the  University 
Library,  and  Mr.  A.  Steele  (B.A.  '76), 
of  Orangeville,  are  Councillors;  Mr. 
E.  A.  Hardy  (B.A.  '88),  remains  Sec- 
retary. Professor  A.  B.  Macallum, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Farewell,  (LLB.  '64),  of 
Whitby,  and  Mr.  D.  D.  Moshier  (B.A. 
'96),  of  Sarnia,  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions. 

—The  following  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  had  degrees 
conferred  upon  them  by  Knox  College 
on  the  7th  of  April:— B.D.:  the  Rev 
D.  L  Campbell  (B.A.  '94),  of  Dro- 


more;  D.D.:  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Wallac 
(B.A.  '79,  M.A.  '82),  of  Toronto,  an 
the  Rev.  D.  M.  Ramsay  (B.A.  '80),  c 
Ottawa. 

—  The  following  graduates  have  ju? 
completed  their  Theological  Bourse  z 
Knox   College  :-  -W.     A.    Amos,     B.^ 
'03;  A.  E.  Armstrong,  B.A.  '02;  A.  IV 
Boyle,  B.A.  '02;  G.  Eadie,  B.A.  '01;  / 
C.  Justice,  B.A.  '02;  A.  S.  Kerr,  EJ 
'01;  Jas.  Little,  B.A.  '01;  W.  W.  Me 
Laren,  B.A.  '01;  S.  G.  Steele,  B.A.  '02 
T.    J.    Robinson,    B.A.    '03;    G.    F.    ]S 
Atkinson,  B.A.  '01.  •  Scholarships  wer 
awarded     to     W.     W.     McLaren,    C 
Eadie,  J.  Little,  and  A.  S.  Kerr. 

—  We  regret  to   have   to   announc 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Mickle,  wife  of  Mi 
G.  R.  Mickle,  Lecturer  on  Mining  i: 
the     School     of     Practical     Science 
which  occurred  on  Friday,  April  Stl 
at  Deer  Park,  Toronto. 


Marriages. 

On  April  7th,  at  Toronto,  Melvill 
Bertram,  to  Miss  Ruth  Helei 
Cameron,  B.A.  '03,  both  of  Toronto. 

On  April  I2th,  at  Innisfail,  Alta. 
A.  S.  Thompson,  M.B.  '86,  o 
Alvinston,  Ont,  to  Miss  Anna  Simp 
son,  of  Innisfail. 

ML*  II 
Deaths. 

On  February  25th,  at  Burlington 
Ont.,  J.  C.  Richardson,  M.D.,  C.M 
(Trin.)  '97,  only  surviving  son  ol 
Wm.  Richardson,  B.A.  (Trin.)  '63 
M.D. 

On  March  I4th,  at  Burlington,  Ont. 
William  Richardson,  B.A.  (Trin.)  '63 
M.D. 

On  April  4th,  at  Peterborough,  Ont., 
W.  A.  Stratton,  K.C.  (B.A.  '80,  LL.B! 
'83)- 

On  April  loth,  at  Hamilton,  Ont., 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Robinson,  (Miss  May 
Bowes,  B.A.  '95). 

On  March  I3th,  suddenly,  J.  B. 
Carruthers,  M.D.,  C.M.  (Trin.)  '86,  of 
North  Bay,  Ont. 
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— Mr.  G.  W.  Umphrey,  B.A.  '99, 
after  a  winter  in  Paris  as  Harvard 
Romance  student,  goes  to  Spain  for  a 
time. 

—Mr.  Frank  W.  Halliday,  B.A.  '99, 
LL.B.  '02,  has  become  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Staunton  and  O'Heir, 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

—Mr.  W.  A.  R.  Kerr,  B.A.  '99,  M.A. 
'01,  who  is  completing  his  course  at 
Harvard,  has  accepted  the  professor- 
ship of  French  Language  and  Litera- 
ture at  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  for  the  next  academic  year. 

— Mr.  Henry  F.  Gooderham,  B.A. 
'oo,  has  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
Mr.  W.  D.  Gregory,  at  46  King  Street 
West,  Toronto. 

— Miss  A.  I.  Dickson,  B.A.  'oo,  of 
Fenelon  Falls,  Ont.,  has  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Committee  to  go  to  Macao, 
China. 

—Mr.  P.  C.  Dobson,  B.A.  'oo,  last 
year  Classical  Master  in  the  Morris- 
burg  Collegiate  Institute,  has  now  the 
same  post  in  the  St.  Mary's  Collegiate 
Institute. 

—Mr.  R.  B.  Michell,  B.A.  'oo,  goes 
to  Europe  this  summer,  after  three 
years  of  post-graduate  study  in 
Modern  Languages  at  Harvard,  and 
will  spend  next  winter  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

— Miss  Freda  Cole,  B.A.  '01,  (103 
Gloucester  Street,  Toronto),  is  teach- 
ing at  Branksome  Hall,  Toronto. 

— Miss  Edith  Crane,  B.A.  '01,  is  at 
home  (30  Walmer  Road,  Toronto). 

— Miss  Forrest,  B.A.  '01,  is  at  home 
(508  Parliament  Street,  Toronto),  and 
is  recovering  from  a  recent  illness. 

— Miss  A.  B.  Francis,  B.A.  'oi,  is 
teaching  languages  in  the  High 
School  at  Elora. 

—Miss  H.  M.  Gundry,  B.A.  'oi,  is 
teaching  Classics  in  the  Caledonia 
High  School. 

—Miss  W.  A.  Hutchison,  B.A.  'oi, 
is  teaching  in  the  Bishop  Strachan 
School,  Toronto. 

—Miss  J.  E.  O.  MacDonald,  B.A. 
'or,  is  teaching  at  Port  Elgin,  Ont. 


— Miss  A.  Caroline  Macdonald,  B.A. 
'oi,  who  has  been  Secretary  of  the 
City  Department  of  the  Dominion 
Council  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  of  Canada, 
is  preparing  to  go  to  Asia  as  a  mis- 
sionary, later  in  this  year.  She  is  at 
present  in  New  York  (81  East  55th 
Street). 

—Miss  J.  T.  A.  Robertson,  B.A.  'oi, 
has  obtained  a  diploma  in  vocal  music 
from  the  Conservatory  and  is  living 
at  home,  (624  Euclid  Avenue,  Tor- 
onto). 

—Miss  L.  L.  Staples,  B.A.  (Vic.)  'or 
is  at  Lindsay,  Ont.,  where  she  has 
succeeded  Miss  M.  E.  T.  Addison, 
now  in  Annesley  Hall. 

—Miss  Mabel  Watt,  B.A.  'oi,  is  al 
home,  at  Guelph,  Ont. 

—Miss  M.  F.  Wicher,  B.A.  'oi,  is 
at  home  (518  Givens  Street,  Toronto) 

—Miss  C.  M.  Woodsworth,  B.A 
(Vic.)  '01,  is  at  home  (105  Yorkville 
Avenue,  Toronto). 

— Miss  A.  M.  Young,  B.A.  'oi,  has 
charge  at  present  of  the  Book  Ordei 
Department  at  the  University  Library 
during  Miss  McMicking's  illness. 

—Mr.  F.  H.  Wood,  B.A.  'or,  has 
been  teaching  at  Bishop  Ridley  Col- 
lege since  the  autumn. 

—Mr.  A.  W.  Greene,  B.A.  'OT,  is 
teaching  at  St.  Andrew's  College 
Toronto. 

—Mr.  M.  A.  Buchanan,  B.A.  '01 
who  has  spent  the  winter  in  interest 
ing  research  in  the  libraries  o: 
Madrid,  has  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  will  remain  a  short  time,  anc 
then  spend  some  two  months  in  Lon 
don,  before  returning  to  Canada. 


— Miss  M.  A.  Archer,  B.A.  '02,  is 
teaching  in  the  High  School  at  Nor 
wood,  Ont. 

—Miss  M.  A.  Macdonald,  B.A.  '02 
is  teaching  at  Branksome  Hall,  Blooi 
street  West,  Toronto. 

—Mr.  W.  C.  Bray,  B.A.  '02,  is  stil 
in  Germany.  He  is  pursuing  studies 
in  Chemistry  at  Leipsic,  and  may  re 
main  there  some  months  longei 
(Sternwartenstrasse,  44,  II.). 
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— Mr.  R.  J.  Dickinson,  B.A.  '02,  is 
an  English  Master  at  Bishop  Ridley 
College,  St.  Catharines. 

—Mr.  W.  J.  Baird,  B.A.  '02,  still 
remains  at  Nelson,  B.C.,  an  offer  of  a 
good  post  in  a  Manitoba  school  being 
promptly  offset  by  <n  advancement 
at  home. 


— We  learn  from  the  Canadian 
Churchman  that  the  stained  glass 
window  recently  placed  in  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Montreal,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Rev.  F.  J.  Steen,  (B.A. 
'88,  M.A.  '90),  was  unveiled  and 
dedicated  on  March  6th. 

— A  banquet  was  given  at  St. 
Thomas  on  Friday,  April  gth,  by  the 
medical  men  of  the  County  of  Elgin, 
in  honour  of  the  recent  appointment 
of  Dr.  J.  H.  Wilson  (M.D.  Viet  1859), 
to  the  Senate  of  the  Dominion.  Dr. 
Wilson  was  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Parliament  as  far  back  as 
thirty-three  years  ago. 

—The  monograph  by  Mr.  L.  F. 
Anderson,  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Scop, 
published  in  our  University  Studies, 
is  the  first  of  the  Philological  Series. 
This  study  gives — as  is  pointed  out 
by  Prof.  Keys  in  his  prefatory  note — 
the  results  of  a  four  years'  course  in 
Anglo-Saxon  in  University  College, 
and  afterwards  post-graduate  work  in 
Leipsic,  under  Wiilker  and  Sievers. 
Mr.  Anderson  is  at  present  Professor 
of  Pedagogy  in  the  Normal  College 
at  Marquette,  Michigan. 

-The  Rev.  James  S.  Gale,  B.A.  '88, 
who  went  to  Korea,  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  as  a  missionary  supported 
by  the  Y.M.C.A.  of  University  Col- 
lege, and  who  has  since  been  con- 
nected with  the  Presbyterian  Board, 
of  the  United  States,  has  recently 
published  a  story  called  "  The  Van- 
guard, a  Tale  of  Korea."  The  ma- 
terials for  this  book  are  drawn  from 
Mr.  Gale's  own  experiences,  and  give 
it  a  certain  degree  of  reality.  Mr. 
Gale's  previous  book,  "  Korean 
Sketches,"  which  appeared  two  or 
three  years  ago,  was  received  very 
favourably  in  England  and  elsewhere. 
—Mr.  J.  B.  Goodwin,  B.A.Sc.  '94,  is 
in  the  employment  of  the  Electrical 


Development  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont., 
as  an  assistant  engineer. 

-Mr.  W.  P.  Laing,  S.P.S.  '96,  has 
accepted  .the  position  of  resident 
engineer  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, (Winnipeg,  Man.). 

—Mr.  T,  Martin,  B.A.Sc.  '97,  has 
been  appointed  resident  engineer  for 
the  Crow's  Nest  Division  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway,  (Cranbrook, 
B.C.). 

—Mr.  E.  A.  Weldon,  S.P.S.  '97,  has 
opened  a  Real  Estate  office  in  Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

—Mr.  E.  V.  Neelands,  B.A.Sc.  '01, 
is  in  charge  of  the  underground  work 
at  Stratton's  Independence  Mine, 
Cripple  Creek,  (618  Boston  Building, 
Denver,  Colorado). 

—Mr.  W.  J.  Blair,  B.A.Sc.  '03,  has 
recently  passed  his  examination  as 
O.L.S. 

—Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  S.P.S.  '03,  has 
also  passed  the  O.L.S.  examination. 

—Mr.  W.  C.  Chase,  B.A.Sc.  '03,  is 
on  the  Engineering  Staff  of  the  Can- 
adian Niagara  Power  Co.,  (Niagara 
Falls,  Ont). 

—Mr.  F.  L.  Langmuir,  B.A.Sc.  '03, 
is  taking  a  post-graduate  course  in 
Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Frei- 
burg, in  Breisgau,  Germany. 

— Mr.  J.  N.  Gunn,  M.B.  '02,  spent  a 
year  in  England  after  graduating,  and 
will  now  practise  medicine  at  Clinton, 
Ont. 

—Mr.  J.  Henderson,  (B.A.  '71, 
M.A.  '72),  Principal  of  the  St. 
Catharines  Collegiate  Institute,  was 
given  a  banquet,  in  Toronto,  by  his 
former  pupils,  during  Easter  week. 

— Professor  Ramsay  Wright  de- 
livered his  lecture  on  "The  Natural 
History  of  the  Oyster,"  in  French,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  "Alliance  fran- 
c.aise,"  which  was  held  in  the  Bio- 
logical Building  on  the  evening  of 
April  9th. 

—The  Rev.  R.  B.  Patterson,  (B.A. 
Joo),  who  has  been  for  three  years 
curate  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  '  Bloor 
Street,  has  been  appointed  to  Athens, 
(South  Leeds),  in  the  Diocese  of 
Ontario,  and  enters  upon  his  new 
duties  almost  immediately. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 

THE  University  of  Toronto  has  peculiar  interest  in  claiming  at 
least  a  small  share  in  the  distinction  won  by  our  lamented 
graduate,  Mr.  A.  W.  Stratton.  When  he  had  passed  from  the 
schools  of  Toronto  into  the  University,  and  had  come  to  look  in 
the  direction  of  advanced  philological  study,  the  University  was 
fortunately,  at  that  moment,  able  to  provide  him— in  a  somewhat 
irregular  way,  it  is  true,  but  none  the  less  effectively  on.  that 
account — with  the  instrument  for  which  he  was  searching,  the 
key  that  opened  to  him  the  remarkable  career  of  scholarship 
which  promised  so  much,  but  was  closed  so  suddenly. 

Mr.  Stratton  was  born  in  Toronto  on  the  25th  of  June,  1866. 
His  first  school-days  were  associated  with  the  Victoria  Street 
School,  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Lewis  was  then  the  principal. 
After  a  time  he  passed  to  the  Wellesley  Street  School,  where  he 
wa.s  under  its  present  principal,  Mr.  A.  F.  Macdonald,  until  he 
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entered  the  Jarvis  Street  Collegiate  Institute,  holding  the  Walker 
Scholarship.  His  High  School  years  were  marked  by  one 
scholarship  after  another,  and  when  in  1883  he  passed  the 
University  Matriculation  examination,  he  gained  the  Mary 
Mulock  Scholarship  in  Classics,  as  well  as  one  for  General 
Proficiency. 

In  his  second  year  he  ranked  first  aeq.  for  the  Classical 
Scholarship.  It  was  when  he  was  in  his  third  year,  that  the 
appointment  of  Professor  J.  F,  McCurdy  to  the  chair  of  Oriental 
Language  and  Literature  in  University  College  brought  within 
his  reach  the  material  he  needed  for  a  comparative  study  of  the 
ancient  languages.  At  the  beginning  of  January,  1886,  Professor 
McCurdy  began  what  was  in  all  probability  the  first  class  in 
Sanskrit  established  in  Toronto.  It  was  held  on  Saturdays — a 
very  new  thing  in  those  days.  Its  members  were  almost  all 
graduates  (most  of  them  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts),  while 
among  the  very  few  undergraduates  were  Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr. 
A.  F.  Chamberlain. 

This  was  Mr.  Stratton's  introduction  to  the  languages  of 
the  East,  and  the  members  of  the  little  Sanskrit  class  still 
remember  with  what  quiet  application  and  firm  grasp  he  worked 
his  way  forward.  It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
whole  direction  of  his  subsequent  life  depended  at  that  moment 
upon  his  finding  some  one  who  could  teach  him  Sanskrit ;  certain 
it  is,  however,  that  the  coincidence  of  this  opportunity  with  his 
ambitions  as  a  student  was  very  fortunate. 

After  Mr.  Stratton  graduated  in  1887,  he  went  to  the 
Training  School  attached  to  the  Collegiate  Institute  at  Hamilton, 
where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  all  by  his  mastery  of  every- 
thing he  undertook.  When  his  preparation  for  teaching  was 
ended,  he  accepted  a  post  as  Classical  Master  at  Caledonia,  Ont. 
During  the  summer  vacation  of  1888  he  was  offered  a  similar 
position  in  the  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Principal,  Mr.  P.  S.  Campbell,  who,  a  few  weeks 
later,  became  himself  Professor  of  Classics  in  McMaster 
University. 

After  holding  the  Classical  Mastership  at  Hamilton  for  four 
years,  Mr.  Stratton  decided  to  give  himself  up  entirely  to  study 
for  a  few  years,  and  in  spite  of  a  tempting — if  decidedly  tardy- 
offer  on  the  part  of  the  Hamilton  School  Board,  he  resigned  his 
post,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  entered  the  University 
of  Johns  Hopkins,  where  several  others  of  our  graduates  were 
at  work.* 

His  studies  here  lay  chiefly  in  the  Department  of  Greek, 
under  Professor  Gildersleeve,  and  in  that  of  Sanskrit  and  Com- 

TU  *Jhe  T6!1  fl?m  th  ~  University  of  Toronto  were  numerous  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  those  years 
l.ne  "**  °*  thre  do.z?n  Fellows  from  Toronto  between  1881  and  1800,  was  continued  in  Stratton's 
time  by  F.  H.  Sykes,  G.  W.  Johnson,  A.  P.  Saunders.  and  in  medicine,  L.  F.  Barker,  and 
H.  D.  Pease. 
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parative  Philology,  under  Professor  Bloomfield.  In  a  short  time 
he  was  awarded  a  scholarship  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit.  The 
following  year,  (1893-4),  he  was  Fellow  in  Sanskrit  and  Com- 
parative Philology,  giving  instruction  in  the  elementary  study  of 
the  Vedic  language  in  relation  to  Classical  Sanskrit,  and  assisting 
Professor  Bloomfield  in  reading  with  students  the  Nala  and  the 
Hitopadega. 

In  his  third  year  (1894-5)  he  was  Fellow  in  Sanskrit,  Greek 
and  English,  and  again  assisted  in  the  teaching  of  the  subjects 
of  the  previous  year.  At  the  end  of  this  Academic  year  he 
received  his  doctor's  degree.  Of  the  dissertation  which  he  pre- 
sented— and  which  dealt  with  the  history  of  the  most  important 
w-sufrixes  of  the  Greek  noun — Professor  Bloomfield  says :  t 
"It  is  by  far  the  most  exhaustive  and  penetrating  treatment  of  a 
chapter  in  Greek  noun-formation  that  has  yet  been  made/'  $ 
The  summer  of  1895  was  spent  in  Chicago,  where  Mr. 
Stratton  was  one  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University  during 
the  summer  session.  In  the  autumn  he  was  appointed  Docent 
in  Sanskrit  under  Professor  Buck.  Lai  cr  he  was  made  ASSOH 
ciate  in  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology; 
and  he  remained  in  Chicago  for  four  years,  very  busily  engaged 
in  teaching  and  investigation. 

In  the  year  1899,  he  was  recommended  by  Professor  Bloom- 
field  for  appointment  to  the  Principalship  of  the  Oriental  College 
at  Lahore,  left  vacant  by  the  celebrated  scholar  in  Oriental  lan- 
guages, Mr.  M.  A.  Stein,  Ph.D.,  who,  after  some  twelve  years  at 
Lahore,  had  become  head  of  the  Madrassah,  at  Calcutta. 

Mr.  Stratton  was  at  Rome  as  a  delegate  to  the  Oriental  Con- 
gress when  he  was  informed  that  he  was  appointed.  He  went  on 
to  India,  landed  at  Bombay  in  November,  and  proceeded  to  his 
post  at  Lahore. 

Here  he  found  heavy  work  awaiting  him.  Not  only  was  he 
to  be  Principal  of  the  College,  but  also  Registrar  (that  is,  virtually 
President)  of  the  University  of  the  Panjab— which  implied 
control  of  university  affairs  all  the  year  round.  The  work  of 
lecturing  on  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  in  the  Sanskrit 
language  to  native  students— and  there  are  none  other— was  a 
formidable  task ;  but  he  was  able,  in  six  months,  to  undertake  it. 
His  classes  comprised  teachers,  men  from  the  Government  Col- 
lege, and  some  who  had  taken  the  M.A.  degree.  This  part  of 
his  work  finally  increased  to  fifteen  hours  a  week.  But  he  kept 
up  his  own  studies  with  the  Pandits,  and  his  preparation  for  the 
publications  he  hoped  one  day  to  make.  What  these  were  may 
be  gathered  from  the  words  of  Professor  Bloomfield 
obituary  notice. 

~Un^bituary    notice  of  Mr.  Stratton   in   the  American  Journal  of  Philology,  Vol.  n.,.,  3- 

P'  'Tit   was  subsequently    published  among  the  "Studies  in  Classical  Philology"  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Series,  Vol.  n,  (1899),  PP-  "5-343- 
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"  Large  plans  for  ultimate  researches  were  not  wanting  during  these 
brief  years.  At  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  he  had  conceived  the  plan 
of  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  the  Upanishads.  These  highly  interest- 
ing theosophic  treatises,  indefinitely  numerous  in  their  variety  and 
nomenclature,  published  singly  and  in  collections  both  in  India  and  in 
Europe,  required  the  ordering  hand  of  a  sound  scholar.  This  work  was 
continued  in  Chicago,  and  the  ultimate  completion  of  it  seemed  secure. 
North  India  is  the  home  of  the  Vedic  School  of  the  Kathas,  and 
Stratton's  studies  led  him  constantly  to  the  search  of  materials  for  the 
ultimate  publication  of  the  Sutras  of  this  school." 

The  beginning  of  his  second  year  in  India  was  marked  by 
his  marriage,  in  November,  at  Bombay,  to  Miss  Anna  Booth 
Simms,  of  Chicago,  in  whom  he  found  that  perfect  congeniality 
of  intellect  and  temperament  which  means  so  much  to  the  student 
and  scholar. 

Completely  happy  in  his  work  and  in  his  home  life,  he  car- 
ried his  great  burden  of  duties  safely  through  another  year.  He 
now  showed,  as  never  before,  what  a  remarkable  power  of 
organisation,  and  what  a  mastery  of  detail  he  combined  with  his 
fine  taste  for  literature,  and  his  rare  philological  gifts. 

The  short  vacation  of  1901  was  spent  at  Mardan  and  Pesha- 
war, where  he  and  Dr.  Vogel,  Archaeologist  of  the  Panjab  Circle, 
visited  the  old  Buddhist  city  of  Takhti-i-Bahai,  and  one  of  the 
most  ancient  rock-inscriptions  of  India.  While  at  Peshawar 
Dr.  Vogel  was  given  a  piece  of  Gandhara  sculpture  bearing  an 
inscription  which  forms,  along  with  the  inscription  upon  it,  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Stratton's  unrevised  article,  presented  by  Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield  to  the  American  Oriental  Society,  in  April, 
1902,  and  since  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  (Vol 
XXIV.,  1903). 

His  long  vacation  he  passed  among  the  delightful  mountains 
and  valleys  of  Kashmir,  where  he  was  gathering  precious 
materials  for  a  special  series  of  investigations  which  brought 
him  great  pleasure,  but  which  he  was  not  spared  to  complete. 
In  his  search  for  these  materials  he  took  every  opportunity  to 
converse  in  Sanskrit  with  the  Pandits,  to  whom  his  gentle 
manner  and  enthusiastic  interest  opened  easy  access.  With  some 
of  these  men,  indeed,  he  formed  close  friendships,  of  which 
touching  proofs  were  given  after  his  death— two  of  them  making 
a  pilgrimage  to  his  grave. 

The  work  of  the  third  year  in  the  Spring  months  was  made 
heavier  than  usual  by  various  causes — among  others,  the  pre- 
paration of  material  for  presentation  to  Lord  Curzon's  Uni- 
versitie^  Commission,  which  reached  Lahore  in  April.  He  felt 
the  strain  becoming  too  great,  and  decided  to  leave  Lahore 
earlier  th^n  usual  to  escape  the  heat,  and  also  in  order  to  be  able 
to  return  ih  the  early  Autumn,  when  he  expected  certain  changes 
to  require  has  special  supervision.  He  and  Mrs,.  Stratton  accord- 
ingly ^  set  oht  with  their  servants  on  the  i;th  of  July.  By 
breaking  thehonrney,  they  spent  ten  davs  on  the  wav,  and  finalfv 
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reached  Gulmarg,  where-  a  hut  had  lum  rn-a-ed  for  the  summer. 
In  going  about,  Mr.  Stratton  was    caught  in  a  rain,  and  on  t In- 
second  day  was  taken  ill  with  Malta  fever.     For  three  weeks  tl>< 
seemed  to  be  no  danger,  but  the  fourth  brought  a  change  for  the 
worse,   indicated  by   increasing  periods   of  unconsciousness,  and 
the    end    came — happily  without    much    suffering — cm    Saturd, 
August  23rd,  1902.    He  is  buried  at  Gulmarg,  in  the  little  English 
cemetery,  marked  by  its  wall  of  unhewn  stone,  and  its  one  lonely 
deodar. 

From  the  many  appreciations  of  his  work  and  of  his 
character  the  following  may  be  cited. 

Professor  Bloomfield  says-  "With  him  comes  to  an  end  one 
of  the  most  hopeful,  interesting  and  useful  careers  ever  entered 
upon  by  an  American  scholar.  ...  .  Indian  science  has  lost, 
through  his  death,  one  of  its  most  promising  workers ;  those  who 
knew  him  best,  a  friend  and  companion  of  singular  attractiveness 
of  character.  He  was  destined  to  become  a  large  scholar,  but 
without  the  least  accompanying  touch  of  self-seeking  or  aggres- 
siveness." 

The  remarkable  extract  which  follows  is  from  a  letter  written 
by  Arjan  Dass  (one  of  Mr.  Stratton's  Hindu  pupils  for  three 
years)  to  the  Tribune  of  Lahore,  in  September,  1902 : — 

"His  own  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  was  very  wide,  while  his 
marvellous  powers  of  association  and  good  memory  enabled  him 
to  make  his  studies  thorough.  He  could  cite  parallel  passages 
so  precisely  that  we  were  left  gaping  in  amazement  at  what  came 
from  his  lips.  .  .  .  All  this  is  nothing  as  compared  to  the  noble 
disposition,  the  sweet  heart,  the  genial  temper,  the  bland  and 
courteous  manners  which  endeared  him  to  all  he  came  in  contact 
with.  Never  was  there  a  serener  brow  or  a  more  smile-lit  face. 
I  never  saw  him  frown.  His  subordinates  know  how  kindly  he 
treated  all  alike,  and  how  anxiously  he  avoided  aught  that  would 
hurt  the  feelings  of  any  other  man." 

Our  brief  sketch  of  this  young  scholar  could  not  be  more 
fittingly  closed  than  by  the  words  of  two  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  Professor  F.  H.  Sykes,  of  Columbia  University,  and 
Professor  J.  W.  Tupper,  Instructor  in  English  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  first  says,  in  his  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Stratton: 
"He  had  the  gentleness,  modesty  and  kindliness,  as  well  as  the 
conviction  and  high  aims  that  make  the  nature  that  is  truly 
great."  The  second,  in  a  paragraph  written  for  the  present 
6ccasion,  uses  these  words  :— 

"What  I  think  would  impress  all  of  Stratton's  intimate 
friends  most  forcibly,  was  the  wonderful  depth  of  his  emotions. 
He  did  not  reveal  those  to  every  one,  and  only  to  his  friends  after 
he  had  known  them  well.  But"  once  he  had  opened  up  his  heart 
one  felt  that  his  friendship  was  an  eternal  possession, 
remember  walking  the  streets  of  Baltimore  with  him,  long  into 
the  night,  one  time  during  the  winter  of  1892-3,  when  we  were 
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room-mates.  He  showed  me  then  what  I  had  only  partly  divined, 
that  his  affection  for  those  who  had  made  his  life  possible  was 
overmastering,  almost  passionate.  And  he  could  sympathise 
with  others  in  their  troubles,  with  those  who  had  no  claim  upon 
him,  as  a  book  I  have  from  him  always  testifies  most  eloquently. 
He  never  did  anything  ostentatiously  ;  what  he  did  came  from 
the  heart,  and  bore  the  mark  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart." 


THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGEONS  OF 

ONTARIO.* 

BY  j.  B.  WILLMOTT,  M.D.S.,  D.D.C.,  DEAN. 

THE  development  of  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of 
Ontario  as  one  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Province 
is  so  closely  associated  with  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Dental  profession  as  not  to  be  separable  from  it.  Previous  to 
the  year  1867,  Dentistry  in  Ontario  had  no  organisation  and  no 
standard  of  qualification.  Men  entered  on  practice,  such  as  it 
was,  after  a  private  pupilage  of  from  three  to  twelve  months. 
Many  of  these  were  men  of  fair  general  education  and  of  studious 
habits.  In  time  they  acquired  a  good  measure  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  a  high  degree  of  manipulative  skill.  The  older 
practitioners  recognised  the  importance  of  organisation  and 
co-operation  in  raising  the  standard  of  their  calling.  Early  in 
1867,  the  Dental  Association  of  Ontario  was  organised  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  B.  W.  Day,  M.D.,  of  Kingston.  The  first 
regular  meeting  was  held  in  Cobourg  in  July,  1867,  when  the 
preliminary  steps  were  taken  to  secure  an  Act  incorporating  the 
profession.  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Association  held  in 
Toronto,  in  January,  1868,  fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  practising 
Dentists  were  present.  The  first  Legislature  of  the  Province  was 
then  holding  its  first  session.  The  Association  prepared  and  had 
presented  to  the  Legislature  by  the  late  Dr.  Boulter,  one  of  the 
members  for  Hastings,  a  petition  asking  for  the  passing  of  an 
Act  regulating  the  practice  of  Dentistry  in  Ontario.  The  "Act 
respecting  Dentistry,"  which  was  introduced  and  piloted  through 
the  House  by  Dr.  Boulter,  received  the  assent  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Go  vernor  on  March  4th,  1868. 

This  Act  incorporated  the  Dentists  of  Ontario  under  the 
corporate  title  of  the  "Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of 
Ontario,"  and  placed  the  control  of  the  College  in  the  hands  of 
a  Board  of  Directors  elected  by  the  members  of  the  College,  the 
term  of  office  being  two  years.  An  important  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  Board  was  to  see  that  entrants  into  the  profession  wen> 
properly  qualified,  and  incidentally,  if  necessary,  to  provide 

*  This  article  has  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Editor  ot  the  Monthly. 
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educational  facilities  for  their  professional  training.  At  this  d. 
(1868),  there  were  already  in  the  United  States  ten  Colleges 
which  had  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  systematic 
instruction  in  Dentistry.  During  tne  summer  of  1869,  arrange- 
ments were  completed  for  opening  a  teaching  department  in 
Toronto.  The  Medical  subjects  of  the  curriculum  were  to  be 
taken  at  the  Medical  College  of  Victoria  University.  The  course 
was  announced  to  commence  on  October  ist,  1869.  Rooms  were 
secured  and  fitted  with  needed  appliances  for  teaching  Dentistry, 
both  didactically  and  practically.  The  experience  of  one  term, 
however,  proved  conclusively  that  the  undertaking  was  prema- 
ture, and  it  was  abandoned  at  considerable  financial  loss. 

In  1875  another  attempt  was  made  to  furnish  the  needed 
instruction,  but  on  a  much  less  pretentious  scale.  At  the  request 
of  the  Board,  Dr,  J.  B.  Willmott  and  Dr.  Luke  Teskey  undertook 
to  establish  the  "School  of  Dentistry"  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Dental  Surgeons,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Directors,  and  with  a  small  definite  financial  assistance  from  them, 
the  Faculty  taking  the  lecture-fees  and  assuming  the  entire 
financial  responsibility.  The  first  class,  numbering  n,  began 
work  on  November  2nd,  1875.  This  arrangement  continued  until 
the  close  of  the  session  of  1892-3.  The  attendance  at  the  School 
having  reached  90,  the  time  was  opportune  for  placing  it  upon 
a  more  premanent  footing,  and  in  closer  relation  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

By  a  by-law  of  the  directors  it  was  made  an  integral  part 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons,  the  Directors  assuming 
full  control,  receiving  all  fees,'  making  all  disbursements,  formu- 
lating the  curriculum,  as  well  as  appointing  all  professors  and 
teachers,  and  paying  them  fixed  salaries. 

From  year  to  year  the  number  of  students  has  increased. 
For  session  of  1903-4  the  number  in  attendance  was  190;  and  of 
these  54  graduated  at  the  College  Commencement,  April  29th, 
1904  The  staff  consists  of  11  professors,  I  lecturer,  3  instructors 
8  demonstrators,  6  assistant  demonstrators,  2  clerks,  and 
librarian  A  janitor  and  his  assistant  complete  the  personnel 
Up  to  and  including  thte  session  of  1903-4,  871  students  .have! 
complied  with  the  requirements  prescribed  by  the  curriculum, 
and  have  received  from  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons 
of  Ontario  the  Diploma  of  "L.D.S.",  which  carries  the  legal  right 
to  practise  Dentistry  in  Ontario. 

The    premises  first    occupied  were   two    rooms    rented  in  a 
business  block.     This  accommodation  was  increased  from  tir 
to  time,  as  it  became  necessary,  by  renting    more  commodious 
premises.     In  1895  it  became  apparent  thpt,  to  secure  adeqvia 
Facilities  for  the  School,  it  would  be  necessary  to  erect  buildings 
specially  designed  for  College  purposes, 
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The  building  now  occupied  by  the  School,  on  College  Street, 
was  designed  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Dick.  It  was  begun  in  1895,  and, 
when  completed,  was  formally  opened  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Kirkpatrick,  October  ist,  1896.  This  building  was  enlarged,  for 
the  first  time,  in  1898.  But  it  was  soon  outgrown  again,  and  a 
second  large  addition  was  erected  in  1902. 

The  building  has  a  frontage  on  College  Street  of  92  feet,  a 
depth  of  106  feet,  and  a  height  of  four  stories,  giving  ample 
accommodation  for  300  students.  It  contains  two  lecture-rooms, 
chemical  and  metallurgical  laboratories,  a  laboratory  for  his- 
tology, bacteriology  and  pathology,  separate  dental  laboratories 
for  the  students  of  each  year,  a  museum,  a  library,  a  reading- 
rcom,  a  ladies'  sitting-room,  clerks'  rooms,  a  cloak-room,  a 
board-room,  a  ,  professors'  room,  a  clinic-room,  an  extracting- 
room,  a  reception-room  for  patients,  and  a  large  operating-room 
or  dispensary,  ext^ding  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  and 
furnished  with  50  ob^rating-chairs  and  accessories.  The  Dis- 
pensary is  visited  annualV  by  over  1.400  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
citizens,  for  whom  all  the^OJ"dinary  operations  of  Dentistry  are 
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performed  by  the  senior  students,  under  the  direction  of  a  corps 
of  demonstrators.  The  entire  property,  including  furniture  and 
equipment,  has  cost  a  little  over  eighty  thousand  dollars.  It 
belongs  to  the  Dentists  of  Ontario,  and  has  been  provided 
entirely  by  the  surplus  fees  from  the  School,  without  any  public 
or  other  outside  aid.  The  present  indebtedness  is  about  $4,000. 

From  a  very  modest  commencement,  the  curriculum  has 
been  widened  and  extended  until  it  now  includes  among  its 
requirements  the  Junior  Matriculation  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, or  a  fair  equivalent,  as  the  standard  for  entrance ;  a  con- 
tinuous pupilage  of  three  years  and  a  half,  under  indentures;  and, 
during  that  period,  attendance  on  four  courses  of  instruction  of 
seven  months  each.  The  courses  of  study  embrace:  Anatomy, 
descriptive  and  practical;  Physiology;  Histology;  Bacteriology; 
Pathology,  general  and  special;  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics, general  and  special;  Principles  of  Medicine  and  Surgery; 
Comparative  Dental  Anatomy ;  all  the  branches  of  Operative  and 
Prosthetic  Dentistry;  Dental  History  and  Ethics;  Jurisprudence. 

As  the  Act  of  Incorporation  gave  the  College  no  authority 
to  grant  Academic  Degrees,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  secure 
affiliation  with  one  of  the  Universities,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  curriculum  in  Dentistry  leading  up  to  the  degree  of  "Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery" — the  degree  conferred  by  the  American  Uni- 
versities having  Dental  Faculties  or  Departments.  In  1873,  after 
conference  with  several  members  of  the  Senate,  a  formal  appli- 
cation was  made  for  affiliation, with  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Apparently  the  time  was  unpropitious  ;  the  application  was 
neither  refused  nor  granted.  During  the  next  three  or  four 
years,  formal  ,or  informal  application  was  made  to  'each  of  the 
other  Universities  in  Ontario;  but  in  each  case  with  unsatis- 
factory results. 

In  the  meantime  the  School  of  Dentistry  had  been  organised 
and  was  developing  respectable  proportions,  having  reached  in 
1887-8  an  attendance  of  42.  Early  in  1888,  in  pursuance  of  the 
policy  ,of  Sir  Wm.  Mulock,  then  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  who  desired  to  widen  the  scope  and  influence  of  the 
University  by  the  affiliation  of  enterprising  and  progressive 
professional  Schools  and  Colleges,  it  was  intimated  to  the 
Directors  of  the  College,  that  if  an  application  were  made  to  the 
University  for  affiliation,  it  would  receive  very  careful  consid- 
eration. Acting  upon  this  intimation,  on  the  I5th  of  March,  1888. 
formal  application  was  made,  and  supported  by  such  precedents, 
British  and  American,  as  were  available.  This  application^ was 
favourably  received  by  the  Senate,  and  on  May  25th,  1888,  a 
statute  was  passed  affiliating  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
geons of  Ontario  with  the  University  of  Toronto.  A  curriculum 
in  Dentistry,  leading  up  to  the  degree  .of  "Doctor  of  Dental 
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Surgery,"  was  formulated  in  time  for  the  session  of  1888-1889, 
and  the  first  class,  numbering  25,  graduated  at  a  special  Con- 
vocation held  on  April.  22nd,  1889.  Since  that  date,  classes  have 
graduated  each  year  ;  and  the  total  now  on  the  roll  of  the  Uni- 
versity (including  the  class  of  1904),  is  641.  The  University 
accepts  the  Intermediate  examination  of  the  College,  but 
conducts  its  own  final  examination.  The  curricula  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  College  have  been  harmonised;  so  that,  com- 
mencing with  1894,  the  final  examinations  of  the  University 
Department  of  Dentistry,  and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Dental 
Surgeons,  have  been  conducted  by  a  Board  of  Examiners, 
appointed  jointly  by  the  University  and  the  College,  and  under 
the  joint  supervision  of  both  bodies,  and  consequently  only  one! 
examination  is  now  written  for  the  University  Degree  of 
"D.D.S."  and  the  College  Certificate  of  "L.D.S."—  the  latter 
being  the  legal  qualification  for  the  practice  of  Dentistry  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Commencing  with  that  of  1900,  the  special  Convocation  of 
the  University  for  conferring  degrees  in  Dentistry  has  been  held 
jointly  with  the  Commencement  of  the  Royal  College  of  Dental 
Surgeons,  which  lends  added  interest  to  both  functions. 

Toronto,  May  2,  1904. 
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BY  THE  REV.  N.  MAcNisn,  LL.D. 

"]  HE  Latin  aphorism  obtains  in  the  case  of  the  graduate  of  every 
University  :  Acti  labor  es  jucundi  sunt.  Reminiscences  of 
academic  days  and  impressions  linger  long  in  the  memory,  and 
when  those  who  were  class-mates,  and  who  were  ardent  and 
honourable  competitors  for  the  same  distinction,  survey  in  sub- 
sequent years  the  various  futures  of  their  various  friends,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  well-known  words  of  Horace  apply  to  them, 
when,  instead  of  writing,  Vi.rere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  multi,  the 
words  post  Agamemnona  are  substituted  for  ante  Agamemnona. 
For  it  is  a  very  pleasant  reflection  that  the  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  are  achieving  distinction  and  prosperity  in 
the  manifold  avenues  of  duty  in  which  they  are  expending  their 
time  and  talents,  nor  can  there  be  any  hesitation  in  applying  to 
our  graduates  the  language  of  ^Eneas,  gazing  with  admiration 
on  the  activity  of  the  coadjutors  of  Dido  as  they  reared  the  walls 
of  Carthage:  Instant  ar  denies  Tyrii. 

My  memory  goes  back  to  the  last  College  Convocation  that 
was  held  in  the  old  building,  which  was  demolished,  I  believe, 
several  years  ago.  Mr.  Thomas  Moss  received  many  prizes  on 
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in    my  memory   is   the   diligence   which   was 
Displayed  m  conveying  the  various  stores  and  treasures  of  the  old 
mg  to  their  new  and  permanent  resting-place. 
I  have  the  honour  of  being  the  first  student  who  read  Latin 
the  new  University.  I  seem  to  hear  still  the  voice  of  Dr.  McCaul 
as  he  said  to  me,  sitting  very  modestly  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
benches,     Go  on,  MacNish."     I  retain  a  very  pleasant  and  vivid 
recollection  of  the  fine  appearance,  the  academic  dignity,  and  the 
impressive  elegance  of  manner,  which  Dr.  McCaul  possessed;  nor 
can  I  readily  forget  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  with  which  he  used 
examine  our  vermuli,  whether  in  Greek  or  Latin.     It  is  doing 
mere  justice  to  his  memory  to  maintain  that,  with  his  ripe  classical 
scholarship,  he  imparted  a  healthful  elevation  to  Classical  learning 
in  Canada.    It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  Greek  and  Latin 
verse,  and    Greek  and    Latin    Epigraphy,  have   no   longer  in  our 
Universities    the    prominence    which  he    assigned  to  them.     His 
'Britanno-Roman  Inscriptions"  clearly  indicate    that  he  was  one 
of  the  ablest  scholars  of  Epigraphy. 

Professor  Croft  was  very  amiable  and  popular.  He  was  a 
brilliant  teacher  of  Chemistry.  Dr.  Wilson  (afterwards  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson)  had  remarkable  vitality  and  untiring  industry.  Professor 
Cherriman,  who  had  much  to  do  with  giving  an  excellent  impetus 
to  mathematical  learning  in  Canada,  appeared  to  us  to  have 
coldness  of  manner,  and,  therefore,  we  stood  somewhat  in  awe  of 
him,  though  we  fully  appreciated  the  power  and  lucidity  of  his 
teaching.  Though  it  could  not  be  said  of  Dr.  Beaven  that  he  had 
much  speculative  ability  as  a  metaphysician,  our  conviction  was 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  honest,  truthful,  and  conscientious  of 
men.  Professor  Hincks,  with  his  vast  and  varied  stores  of 
learning,  did  not  appear  to  us  to  possess,  the  faculty  of  doing 
adequate  justice  in  his  lectures  to  his  knowledge  of  his  subject. 
He  was  very  kind  and  accessible  to  us,  but  this  encouraged  some 
of  the  students  to  ask  irrelevant  questions  about  star-fishes  and 
wrens.  We  entertained  a  large  affection  for  that  heroic  Italian, 
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Dr.  Forneri,  who  was  the  versatile  Professor  of  German,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish.  So  affectionate  was  his  regard  for  his 
students,  that  when  the  termination  of  the  session  approached,  he 
used  to  express  sincere  sorrow  at  our  temporary  separation.  Than 
Professor  Chapman,  who  a  few  years  ago  resigned  the  chair  which 
he  adorned,  I  have  never  had  the  happiness  to  know  a  more 
attractive  and  polished  gentleman.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Mr. 
Cherriman  alone  remains  of  the  Professors  of  my  time.  Of 
professors  as  well  as  of  graduates  it  is  severely  true  that 

.     .     .     "omnes  una  manet  nox, 
Et  calcanda  semel  via  leti." 

I  feel  that  I  am  treading  on  delicate  ground  as  I  proceed  to 
make  some  reference  to  those  graduates  who  were  my  own  con- 
temporaries. I  remember  Sir  John  A.  Boyd  (the  distinguished 
Chancellor  of  Ontario)  as  a  student  of  untiring  diligence,  and  of 
great  reticence.  Chief  Justice  Falconbridge  was,  as  a  student, 
kind  and  affable.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  he  is  dignified  and 
impartial  on  the  Bench,  and  that  he  is  very  popular  with  the 
members  of  the  Bar. 

Among  my  immediate  contemporaries,  the  first  place  in 
academic  eminence  pertains  to  President  Loudon.  Well  do  I 
remember  how  we,  his  fellow-graduates,  exerted  ourselves  to 
procure  for  him  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University. 
He  has  amply  repaid  our  youthful  enthusiasm.  It  is  with 
pardonable  pride  that  his  numerous  friends  reflect  that,  a  Canadian 
by  birth  and  education,  he  now  occupies  the  highest  position  in 
the  foremost  University  of  Canada. 

Sir  William  Mulock,  who  was  for  several  years  Vice-Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  has  already  gained  for  himself  great 
political  renown.  It  has  to  be  cheerfully  admitted  that  as  Post- 
Master-General  of  Canada  he  has  brought  very  much  wisdom  and 
intellectual  ability  to  bear  upon  the  efficient  discharge  of  his 
official  functions. 

The  Hon.  J.  M.  Gibson,  the  present  Attorney-General  of 
Ontario,  has  rendered  many  important  services  to  the  Province 
in  his  capacity  of  member  of  its  Government.  The  University 
doubtless  finds  in  him  a  reliable  and  stalwart  advocate  of  its 
interests.  Dr.  Oldwright  has  a  lofty  reputation  in  his  profession, 
and  holds  a  Chair  in  the  Medical  College.  Dr.  Reeve,  in  his 
capacity  as  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University, 
is  rendering  valuable  services.  I  remember  how,  in  our  first  year, 
he  and  I  were  competitors  for  a  certain  scholarship.  Victory,  by 
some  chance,  came  to  me.  It  was  he  who  informed  me  that  I  had 
gained  the  scholarship,  and  with  the  kindest  friendliness  he 
extended  to  me  his  congratulations. 
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Mr.  McWilliams,  another  of  my  contemporaries,  was  City 
Solicitor  for  Toronto  during  some  years.  Mr.  McMurrich  has 
been  Mayor  of  Toronto  on  two  occasions.  Mr.  John  King  was 
prominent  among  the  students  of  my  time.  He  was  well  versed 
in  all  matters  that  affected  the  weal  and  security  of  the  University, 
and,  in  late  years,  has  been  well  known  in  the  political  affairs  of 
Ontario.  Walter  Roger  was  one  of  my  fellow-graduates.  He  had 
beautiful  honesty  and  sincerity  of  character.  I  understand  that 
he  is  now  doing  excellent  work  as  a  Christian  missionary  in  one 
of  the  islands  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa. 

Wright — of  whom  Dr.  Forneri  used  to  speak  with  kindly 
familiarity — was  gold  medallist  in  my  year  in  Mathematics.  I 
was  very  glad  to  have  the  assurance,  a  few  years  ago,  that  he 
occupies  a  prominent  place  of  honour  in  the  United  States. 

Lafferty,  with  whom  I  was  intimately  associated,  has  a 
splendid  mind.  He  excelled  in  Classics  as  well  as  in  Mathematics. 
I  remember  well  how  he  read  in  the  Convocation  Hall  his  Greek 
poem  (for  which  he  obtained  the  prize)  with  all  the  sonorous 
of  an  old  Athenian. 

Mr.  James  Fisher  is,  .perhaps,  still  known  as  the  "Third 
Party"  among  the  politicians  of  Manitoba.  H«  was  always  genial 
and  friendly.  He  was  very  well  versed  in  the  political  history  of 
Canada,  and  always  ready  to  defend  the  principles  of  his  party 
with  logical  force  and  warmth. 

Dr.  McLellan,  who  has  now  charge  of  the  Ontario  Normal 
College,  has  brought,  during  many  years,  his  powerful  intellect, 
his  extensive  experience,  and  his  intrepid  force  of  character,  to 
bear  on  the  educational  interests  of  the  Province. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Withrow,  who  came  to  us  from  Victoria  College, 
has  written  a  book  on  the  Catacombs,  and  is  still  at  literary  work 
as  the  editor  of  the  Methodist  Magazine. 

Tytler,  Crawford,  Strang  and  Spotton  have  had  remarkable 
success  in  connection  with  the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes with  which  they  have  had  to  do. 

Hubbart.  the  enthusiast  in  Natural  History,  who  held  a  pro- 
fessorship in  'the  Province  of  Quebec ;  Woods,  who  was  versatile 
and  forceful   and  who  knew  no  depression  of  spirits ;  Buchan,  who 
died  as  Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  and   who  was   never 
able  to  do   justice  to  his    splendid    intellect,  owing  to  continuous 
weakness  of  health;  Kirkland,  who  rendered  important  service  fo 
years  as  Principal  of    the  Toronto    Normal    School- 
among  my  contemporaries  have  ended  their  earthly  career,  and 
them  it  is  strictly  true,  "Nil  nisi  bomtm  de  mortuis." 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  refer  to  Professor  Campbell,  of  the 
Presbyterian    College,  Montreal,  who  has    gained  for   himself  at 
enviable  reputation  in  the  recondite  and  comparatively  untr. 
fields  of  ancient  peoples  and  tribes  and  languages.    The  Hitti 
the  Basques,  the  Berbers,  the  original  inhabitants  of   the  Canary 
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Isles,  of  Mexico  and  Chili  —  these  are  races  on  whose  history  and 
traditions  he  has  shed  a  flood  of  light.  He  has  no  superior  in  the 
Church  to  which  he  belongs,  for  ripe  and  profound  scholarship  ; 
for  culture,  breadth,  and  originality;  and  for  facile  aptitude  to 
anticipate  and  satisfy  the  requirements  of  every  new  time. 

It  is  altogether  possible  that  in  my  cursory  reference  to  the 
graduates  of  my  own  time,  I  have  omitted  to  make  mention, 
through  inadvertence  or  through  lack  of  knowledge,  of  graduates 
who  have  done  much  or  who  are  doing  much,  to  reflect  honour 
on  our  Alma  Mater. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  warmest,  as  well  as  the  severest  and 
most  exacting,  friends  of  the  University  of  Toronto  have  no  cause 
whatever  to  be  ashamed  of  her  graduates,  who,  like  streams  that 
go  to  increase  the  volume  of  some  river,  are  all  making  by  their 
individual  efforts  a  sensible  contribution  towards  verifying  the 
alteration  which  I  have  already  proposed  to  make  in  the  well- 
known  asservation  of  Horace,  that  it  may  read  thus  :  Vixere  fortes 
vivuntque  post  Agamemnona  multi. 


THE  DECIMAL  SYSTEM  OF  NOTATION—  A  RELIC  OF 

SAVAGERY. 


BY    A.    KlRSCHMANN,    PH.D. 


\  N  discussions  of  the  much-advocated  metric  system  of  measure- 
ments, ordinary  people,  and    even    scientific    men,  very  often 
make  two  radical  mistakes,  viz. : 

(1)  They  identify  the  metric  system  with  the  decimal  system ; 

(2)  They  identify  the  latter  with  the  use  of  the  cipher  (o)  to 
indicate  the  unities  of  higher  order. 

With  regard  to  the  first  error,  we  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  selection  of  the  metrical  standard,  though  we  think 
Piazzi  Smyth  and  Herbert  Spencer  are  perfectly  right  in  rejecting 
che  meridian  of  a  spheroid  whose  exact  extension  and  curvatures 
are  at  best  known  only  in  equatorial  and  polar  directions,  as 
being  least  adapted  for  a  general  standard  of  extensive  and  other 
measurement.  Nevertheless  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system 
in  English-speaking  countries  has  still  much  to  recommend  it, 
not  because  that  system  has  hitherto  proved  itself  superior  to 
others  (for  this  is  decidedly  not  the  case,  as  is  proved  again  by 
Halsey  and  Dale*  for  many  industrial  and  commercial  depart- 
ments), but  only  because  it  is  so  widely  used  in  other  countries, 
and  its  establishment  scientifically  and  commercially  throughout 
the  world  would  certainly  mean  '  an  enormous  simplification  in 
international  traffic. 


MThe  Metric  Fallacy,"  Halsey  aud   Dale,   New  York:   D.   Van   Nostrand  Company. 
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The  inadequacy  of  the  metric  system  is  clearly  shown  1>\  ita 
present  unpopularity  in  Germany,  though  it  was  adopted  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  The  people  are  very  slow  to  give  up  tin- 
foot  and  the  inch  in  favour  of  the  metre  and  the  centimetre  (th  • 
decimetre  is  scarcely  used),  and  the  kilometre  is  even  at  this  late 
date  only  used  officially".  The  public  prefer  miles,  especially 
for  square  measure,  where  the  little  square  kilometres  soon  run 
into  the  millions.  The  measures  of  capacity  have  gained  a  some- 
what greater  currency ;  but  in  regard  to  weights,  the  Germans 
are  still  to  a  great  extent  reckoning  in  hundredweights,  pounds 
and  ounces,  instead  of  kilogrammes  and  dekagrammes.  What- 
ever acquiescence  there  may  be  among  the  German  people  is  due 
to  constant  official  use,  and  to  the  superficial  and  illogical  notion 
that  the  metric  system  is  the  only  possible  system  which  bases 
its  measurements  of  length,  area,  weight,  and  capacity,  on  one 
and  the  same  unit.  Although  the  metric  system  is,  indeed,  at 
present,  the  only  one  which  has  been  consistently  carried  out, 
any  other  system  based  on  a  duodecimal  or  some  other  notation 
would  do  just  as  well,  and  even  better,  if  people  did  not  make  the 
further  mistake,  already  mentioned,  of  identifying  the  decimal 
system  with  the  use  of  the  zero.  For,  just  as  mathematicians  are 
convinced  that  the  three  rectangular  co-ordinates  of  the  Car- 
tesian system  are  not  only  a  convenient  and  useful  means  for 
representation,  but  the  natural  skeleton  of  space,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  raise  the  conventional  dictum  that  "space  has  three 
dimensions,"  to  the  unwarranted  dignity  of  an  axiom ;  so  the 
common  people  take  it  as  self-evident  that  there  is  no  number 
but  tlie  ten  which  as  a  basis  of  a  system  of  notation  would  allow 
the  use  of  the  zero'.  This  is  so  typical  a  "Heerdenthier"  mistake 
that  Nietzsche  himself  could  have  found  no  better. 

All  this  is  well  known,  and  has  been  said  often  enough,  but 
apparently  to  very  little  purpose.  The  necessity  -for  reiterating 
a  truth  does  not  depend  on  the  number  of  times  it  has  been 
already  proclaimed,  but  on  whether  or  not  it  has  been  taken  to 
heart.  The  great  masses  will  not  be  affected  by  the  above 
reasoning  until  every  child  in  the  schools  is  given  by  teaching  and 
practice  an  opportunity  (as  is  sometimes  done  in  the  upper  grades 
of  German  High  Schools)  to  see  that  ten  is  not  the  necessary,  but 
a  purely  arbitrary,  basis  for  a  system  of  notation. 

It  is  clear  that  any  number  whatever  can  be  made  the  basis 
of  a  system  of  notation,  though  .some  numbers  indeed  are  better 
qualified  for  such  a  f  purpose.  There  are  numbers  which  have 
exceptional  or  unique  properties.  Thus,  16  is  the  only  number 
for  which  the  operation  of  the  third  degree  allows  of  commu- 
tation— in  this  case  interchange  of  base  and  exponent  (42=24). 
16  is  also  the  only  number  which  can  represent  the  circumference 
and  the  surface  (for  the  same  unit)  of  a  square.  Similarly  216 
may  represent  the  surface  or  the  volume  of  a  cube. 

Now  we  want  to  ask  the  question:  Which  numbers  would 
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be  best  adapted  for  forming  the  basis  of  a  system  of  notation* 
A  natural  basis  of  a  system  of  numbers  must  be,  of  course,  a 
number  which  itself  is  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  and  which 
insures  the  maximum  possibility  of  division  without  remainder 
by  the  smaller  numbers.  An  ideal  basis  should  allow  division 
without  remainder  by  all  numbers  smaller  than  the  basis  itself, 
up  to  a  certain  limit.  Such  ideal  bases  for  a  system  of  notation 
would  be  the  numbers  2  (divisible  by  I  and  2);  6  (divisible  by  I, 
2,  and  3);  12  (divisible  by  I,  2,  3,  and  4);  60  (divisible  by  I,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  and  6);  420  (divisible  by  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6>  and  7)>  etc-  AU 
other  numbers  are  less  suitable  than  those  just  mentioned. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  basis  for  a  numerical  system  must 
not  be  too  small.  Thus,  2  and  6  are  certainly  too  small. 
There  would  be  too  few  digits  and  too  many  zeros.  On  the  other 
hand,  60  and  420  are  far  too  large.  We  should  need  for  these, 
respectively,  59  and  419  different  digits,  besides  the  zero ;  and 
such  a  system  would  prove  unwieldy,  and  would  stand  to  one  of 
a  smaller  basis  somewhat  in  the  same  relation  as  the  Chinese 
system  of  language  symbols  to  our  alphabet.  Thus  there  remains 
as  the  most  natural,  and  consequently  the  most  commendable, 
basis  for  a  numerical  system,  none  but  the  "twelve." 

Over  against  these  most  favourable  numbers  on  which  to 
build  systems,  stand  those  which  are  the  least  adapted  for  such 
purpose;  e.g.,  5,  7,  n,  13,  14,  etc.  Of  the  smaller  of  these 
numbers,  certainly  7  is  the  "oddest"  of  all.  The  7th  partial  tone 
usually  destroys  harmony,  and  the  7  is  in  organic  life  very 
scantily  found  as  a  principle  of  division,.  This  peculiar  character 
of  the  7  may  be  the  reason  why  it  has  been  chosen  for  the  Sab- 
bath period.  It  is  as  if  it  was  intended  to  prevent  the  period  of 
the  Sabbath"  from  coinciding  with  other  periods  playing  a  role 
In  human  life;  so  that  the  Sabbath  meets  man  each  time  in  a  new 
combination  of  conditions,  sufficiently  different  from  previous 
and  subsequent  combinations  within  the  reach  of  memory  to 
discourage  the  formation  of  a  mere  habit.  For  where  man  acts 
only  by  habit  and  imitation,  and  abrogates  his  prerogative  of 
"proving  all  things"  and  of  deciding  according  to  "Truth"  alone, 
he  is  nothing  but  an  animal. 

Now  it  actually  turns  out  that  one  of  the  numbers  most 
unfavourable  for  a  basis  of  notation — and  almost  as  bad  as  7 — 
is  10,  which  only  admits  of  division  without  remainder  by  2  and 
by  5 ;  so  that  at  the  most  natural  division  by  2  and  by  3  we  arrive 
immediately,  or  very  soon,  at  fractions. 

Whence,  then,  has  come  that  most  unfavourable  number  as 
a  basis  for  our  notation?  We  simply  had  it  at  our  finger  ends. 
Primitive  man,  and  children,  whose  capacity  for  apprehending 
the  relations  of  numbers  has  not  exceeded  a  certain  limit,  make 
their  hands  the  only  arithmetical  machine.  Indeed,  they  cannot 
help  counting  upon  their  fingers,  of  which  there  happen  to  be 
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twice  five.  But  grown-up  individuals  and  nations,  even  in  a 
high  state  of  civilisation,  are  only  too  apt  to  continue  doing  what 
they  did  in  their  earlier  stages  of  intellectual  development;  and 
so,  if  we  have  retained  this  decimal  system  down  to  our  highly 
cultured  age,  it  is  nevertheless  nothing  but  a  remnant  of  savagery. 

Tt  will  not  be  easy  to  give  up  this  system,  to  which  for 
thousands  of  years  the  masses  have  become  accustomed,  and 
which  they  falsely  regard  not  only  as  the  best,  but  also  as  the 
only  possible  one.  And  yet  it  could  very  easily  be  replaced  by- 
something  much  better,  as  well  as  much  more  convenient  and 
natural — the  duodecimal  system.  Of  thjs  system,  twelve  .would  be 
the  basis.  We  should  then  need  two  further  digits  for  "ten"  and 
"eleven,"  and  the  combination  which  now  reads  "ten"  (10)  would 
then  represent  "twelve";-  100  would  mean  what  we  write  now 
144;  looo  would  mean  1728,  and  so  on;  n  would  designate  what 
is  now  13;  15  what  is  now  17;  23  would  be  written  19;  and  173 
would  be  125. 

For  a  short  time  it  would  be  rather  awkward  to  use  these 
new  symbols, — that  is,  till  we  became  accustomed  to  them ;  then 
we  should  find  them  more  natural  and  less  arbitrary  than  our 
present  system.  In  fact,  as  we  have  shown  above,  it  would  be 
the  most  natural  system  of  all,  and  would  admit  of  much  easier 
division;  since  all  the  powers  of  this  basis  (10,  100,  1000,  etc.), 
would  not  be  divisible  without  remainder  by  2,  3,  4,  6,  etc.  This 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  arithmetical  calculations  with  decimal 
(of  course  now  duo»-decimal)  fractions. 

Repeaters  would  occur  only  in  division  by  5  and  7,  and  not 
for  3,  6,  and  9.  The  division  of  the  circle  into  360° — which  is  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  some  mathematicians,  who  want  to  replace 
it  by  the  almost  impracticable  division  into  100° — would  then 
be  just  the  right  thing.  The  dollar  would  have  144  cents,  and  the 
dime  12  cents ;  and  when  a  pound  of  something  cost  a  dime  the 
people  would  not  lose  the  half  cent  when  they  bought  a  quarter 
of  a  pound. 

The  combat  which  Piazzi  Smyth,  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
others,  have  waged  against  the  metric  system  directly,  and  the 
decimal  system  indirectly,  is  thus  seen  to  be  perfectly  justified; 
and  there  will  no  doubt  come  a  time  when  this  will  be  generally 
acknowledged. 

The  intention  of  this  short  article  is  to  show  that  it  is  not 
so  much  the  metric  system,  as  such,  to  which  we  ought  to  object, 
as  its  allegiance  to  the  decimal  system  of  notation.  Perhaps 
enough  has  been  said  to  make  it  clear  that  our  present  notation, 
when  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  of  thought, 
proves  to  be  almost  the  worst  possible ;  and  that,  historically,  its 
only  prerogative  is  that  it  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition 
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from  the  most  remote  and  primitive  times.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  abolition — the  indolence  of 
the  masses — may  one  day  be  overcome,  and  it  should  be  regarded 
as  the  duty  of  every  true  educationist  to  work  towards  this  end. 


THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  SPECIALISTS  IN  HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

APPLICATION  was  macle  last  autumn  by  McGill  University 
to  have  its  graduates  admitted  to  specialist  non-professional 
standing  on  the  same  terms  as  graduates  of  the  universities  of 
Ontario-.  The  matter  was  subsequently  referred  by  the  Minister 
of  Education  to  a  Committee  o-f  the  Educational  Council.  This 
committee,  being  unable  to  agree,  presented  a  majority  and  a 
minority  report  some  three  months  ago.  The  following  memo- 
randum, dealing  with  the  whole  matter,  has  been  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  Minister  of  Education: — 

MEMORANDUM  TO  THE  HONOURABLE  THE  MINISTER  OF  EDUCA- 
TION, REGARDING  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  SPECIALISTS 

IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

"The  undersigned,  having  considered  the  present  regulations 
of  the  Education  Department  regarding  the  granting  of 
specialists'  Certificates,  and  also  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Reports  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  application 
of  McGill  University  for  the  same  recognition  now  enjoyed  by 
certain  Universities  of  Ontario  in  respect  of  this  matter,  beg  to 
submit  the  following  considerations : — 

"We  agree  with  the  Majority  Report  of  the  Committee  in 
their  proposal  to  open  the  doors  of  the  teaching  profession  on 
equal  terms  to  all  Universities  in  His  Majesty's  Dominions,  and 
in  the  statement  of  the  points  at  issue,  viz.:  (i)  The  importance 
of  securing  a  supply  of  teachers  of  first-class  attainments  in  their 
special  subjects;  (2)  the  desirability  of  some  uniformity  in  the 
standard  of  qualification;  (3)  the  necessity  of  devising  some 
simple,  effective,  and  consistent  plan  for  the  attainment  of  these 
objects. 

"The  present  method  of  granting  non-professional  specialist 
standing  is  unsatisfactory  in  two  respects:  (i)  The  inequality  of 
standard;  (2)  the  inability  of  the  Department  to  control  the 
standard.  . 

"At^  present,     the     Bachelor's     Degree     of     four     different 

Jmyersities  in  Ontario,  with  different  standards,  is  accepted  for 

specialist   standing,  and   at  the  same   time   the   Department   of 

ducation'has  no  knowledge  of,  or  control  over,  the  teaching  and 

examining,  beyond  the  submission  to  it  of  the  printed  curricula 

the    various    Universities.     Great    inequalities    in    attainment 
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necessarily  result.  As  a  striking  instance  of  such  inequality  and 
of  the  possibility  of  inefficiency  under  the  system,  it  lias  been 
stated  on  good  authority  that  specialists'  certificates  are  being 
granted  to  extra-mural  students  who  have  never  attended  a 
university  class,  and  that  this  has  happened  even  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science,  in  which  laboratory  training  is  an  absolute 
essential. 

"As  a  result  of  the  present  system,  under  which  many 
teachers  of  inferior  qualifications  obtain  the  specialist  certificate, 
we  are  credibly  informed,  and  it  is  generally  believed,  that  the 
quality  of  the  specialists  now  entering  on  school  work  is  'not  so 
high  as  it  was  some  years  ago. 

"As  a  means  of  obviating  the  manifest  evils  resulting  from 
the  present  system,  and  at  the  same  time  of  ensuring  efficiency 
and  a  reasonable  uniformity  of  standard,  we  strongly  urge  that 
only  Honour  graduates  of  some  University  in  His  Majesty's 
Dominions  should  be  eligible  as  candidates,  and  that  all  candi- 
dates in  any  given  subject  should  be  required  to  submit  to  the 
same  test.  In  the  Minority  Report  it  is  urged  against  this 
proposition  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  Education 
Department,  inasmuch  as  it  would  increase  the  number  of 
Departmental  Examinations.  The  policy  *of  the  Education 
Department  in  proposing  to  reduce  the  number  of  examinations 
is  a  praiseworthy  one,.  The  examinations,  however,  which  in  our 
opinion  injure  education  are  those  that  affect  the  ordinary  High 
School  pupil.  The  examinations  which  are  necessary  to  ensure 
adequate  qualification  on  the  part  of  teachers  are  essential,  just 
as  are  the  qualifying  examinations  for  admission  to  the  practice 
of  other  professions,  for  example,  Law  or  Medicine.  It  may 
further  be  pointed  out,  that,  by  an  adjustment  of  examination 
requirements,  it  will  be  possible  to  secure  the  desired  end  without 
any  addition  in  this  direction.  All  that  is  necessary,  in  fact,  is  to 
dispense  with  the  examination  on  methods,  as  has  already  been 
done  in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  to  substitute  therefor  the  test 
recommended  in 'the  Majority  Report. 

"Moreover,  it  is  objected  in  the  Minority  Report  that  the 
proposed  test  involves  the  preparation  of  detailed  curricula  upon 
which  candidates  should  be  examined  in  their  several  depart- 
ments, and  that  such  a  scheme  would  destroy  the  freedom,  variety, 
and  individuality,  which  should  characterise  all  our  University 
teaching.  This  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  a  total 
misconception  of  the  scope  and  object  of  such  a  test.  The 
examination  should  certainly  not  be  conducted  according  to  any 
detailed  prescription  of  work,  but  should  be  such  as  to  test  the 
candidate's  knowledge  of  the  subject,  irrespective  of  particular 
text-books.  The  claim  of  the  Minority  Report  that  the  Univer- 
sity teaching  would  in  any  sense  be  hampered  by  such  a  test, 
we  consider  to  be  wholly  refuted  by  what  we  know  to  be  the  case 
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in  Germany,  where  State  examinations  for  teachers,  such  as  we 
propose,  have  been  in  force  for  generations,  and  where,  as  is  well 
known,  the  utmost  freedom  prevails  as  regards  University 
teaching. 

"In  conclusion,  we  submit  that  the  proposition  of  a  general 
test  is  not  only  most  reasonable  in  itself,  but  it  ensures  for  the 
future  the  maintenance  of  a  high  and  uniform  standard,  whilst 
the  continuance  of  the  present  system,  or  any  extension  of  it,  will 
result  in  the  accentuation  of  the  defects  as  to  standard  and 
efficiency,  which  it  should  be  the  object  of  a  wise  administration 
to  eliminate." 

(Sgd.)        J.  LOUDON, 

President  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
(Sgd.)         R.  RAMSAY  WRIGHT, 

Vice-President  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 
(Sgd.)         N.  BURWASH, 

President  of  Victoria  College. 
(Sgd.)        T.  C.  S.  MACKLEM, 

Provost  of  Trinity  College. 
(Sgd.)         MAURICE  HUTTON, 

Principal  of  University  College. 
May  4th,  1904. 
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proceedings  of  Commencement  Week  will  this  year  extend 
from  Wednesday,  June  8th,  to  Saturday,  the  nth,  inclusive, 
and  will  doubtless  prove  interesting  enough  to  bring  back  many 
of  the  graduates,  who  will  renew  old  acquaintances  and  form  new 
ones.  Especial  distinction  will  be  lent  to  the  occasion  by  the 
presence  of  three  very  well  known  gentlemen  from  the  United 
States,  Mr.  W.  R.  Harper,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the 
University  of  Chicago;  Mr.  Simon  Newcomb,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  the 
celebrated  astronomer,  of  Washington;  and  Professor  C.  S. 
Minot,  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  ,  Harvard  University.  On 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  the  English  dramatic  company 
of  Mr.  Ben  Greet,  who  have  attracted  great  attention  by  their 
exquisite  rendering  of  Shakespeare  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
during  the  past  winter,  will  give  five  representations  in  the  open 
air,  under-  the  large  trees  near  the  Dean's  Garden  and  the  West 
Wing  of  the  main  building.  Those  who  saw  this  company  last 
year  m  the  same  woodland  scenery  (and  later  in  "Everyman"), 
will  not  soon  forget  the  acting  of  Miss  Edith  Wynne  Matheson 
(Mrs.  Kennedy)  and  the  other  members  of  this  remarkable 
company,  among  whom  are  Mr.  Ben  Greet  himself,  Mr.  C.  Rann 
Kennedy,  and  Mr.  B.  A.  Field. 
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The  following  programme  of  the  proceedings  has  received 
the  approval  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  University  Alumni 
Association  and  the  undergraduates  of  the  different  Faculties: — 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  STH — 

1.30  p.m.  Luncheon    of    the    graduating    women    in    Arts, 

University    College. 
8.00  p.m.  Dance     and    concert     for    the    graduating    class, 

University  College. 
Reception  at  Annesley  Hall  for  Victoria  College. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  QTH— 

2.30  p.m.  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  in  the  Chemical 

Laboratory. 
3.30  p.m.    Open-air  play  ("As  You  Like  It"). 

Tennis  match. 
5.30  p.m.  "At-Home"  of  the  Alumnae  of  University  College, 

in  the  Dean's  House. 

8.15  p.m.  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  in  the  Chemical 
Laboratory;  addresses  by  the  Chancellor,  the 
President,   and   other   prominent   alumni. 
"      Open-air   play   ("Midsummer   Night's   Dream"). 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  IOTH— 

11.30  a.m.  Cricket  match  with  the  Toronto  Cricket  Club. 
1 2.00  noon.  Laying  of    the    corner-stone  of    the    Convocation 

Hall, 

12.30  p.m.  Tree-planting  by    graduating   classes. 
2.30  p.m.  Commencement  exercises. 
4.30  p.m.  Garden  party. 
7.30  p.m.  Annual   Alumni  banquet 
8.15  p.m.    Open-air  play  ("Midsummer  Night's  Dream"). 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  IITH— 

10.00  a.m.  Rural    excursion    of    the    graduating    women    of 

University   College. 

2.00  p.m.  Excursion  to  Niagara  of  the  graduating  class. 
3.30  p.m.    Open-air  play  ("twelfth  Night"). 
8.15  p.m.    Open-air  play  ("Much  Ado  about  Nothing"). 

Arrangements  have  been  made  regarding  reduced  railway 
fares.  A  single  first-class  ticket,  together  with  a  standard  railway 
certificate,  should  be  obtained  by  each  person  at  the  local 
station ;  as  this  standard  certificate,  duly  signed  by  the  University 
Registrar,  and  presented  to  the  Toronto  ticket  agent,  entitles  the 
holder  to  a  ticket  for  the  return  journey  at  the  reduced  rate. 
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A  STUDENT  TO  THE  HEAD  OF  PRAXITELES'  HERMES 
ABOVE  HIS  DESK. 

Thou  splendid  god,  who  over  me  dost  bend 

Thine  eyes,  with  glorious,  downward-stooping  head, 

As,  circled  by  my  books,  enthroned,  I  spend 

The  fruitful  hours,  dream  unaccomplished 

On  earth,  of  grace  divine  and  hardihead, 

0  teach  me,  for  thou  knowest — if  my  sight 
Can  aught  discern — teach  me   to   aim   aright! 

Full  oft,  when,  from  the  empty  world  apart, 
For  goodly  treasure  of  the  olden  time 

1  dig — perchance  delight  my  hungry  heart, 
Conning  Dan  Homer's  chronicles  sublime; 
Then  haply  falling  back,  amid  the  rime, 

To  muse  on  some  fair  thought  or  magic  phrase 
That  clings  and  haunts — I  catch  thy  earnest  gaze: 

Thy  earnest  gaze  of  kindly  eyes  that  gleam 

Full  tenderly  beneath  the  lofty  heaxl, 

And  tender-smiling  lips  that  soothly  seem 

To  approve  and  bless  me,  ev'n  as  though  they  said: 

"Drink  deep,  O  youth!  drink  deep,  and  be  thou  fed 

With  thought  eternal  in  its  broadening  span, 

To  learn,  to  brood,  to  know — to  know  is  man." 

But  otherwhile,  when  o'er  my  books  I  ply 

And  pore,  in  eagerness  and  constancy, 

Sudden  I  feel  another  presence  nigh, 

And,  starting,  find  thy  countenance  on  me. 

Thine  eyes  with  doubtful,  judging  light  I   see 

Illuminate,  and  troubled  lips  of  scorn, 

And  deep  breast  swelling  like  the  tide  of  morn. 

"Awake,  O  falsely  diligent!  and  fling 

The  dusty,  ineffectual  lumber  by, 

The   leaping  sunlight  calls  thee,  and  the  Spring; 

Up,  and  rejoice  with  stream  and  grass  and  sky, 

Dwell  not  among  the  dead,  nor  with  them  die; 

Seek  out  the  world;   the  splendour   give — and  take — 

Of  fellowship.     Yea,  living,  live!    Awake!" 

ERNEST  R.  PATERSON,  '02. 
April,  1904. 
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WILKES,  LL.B.,  K.C.,  Brantford.' 
Secretary,  R.  M.  SQUIRE,  B.A.Sc.,  C  E., 
Brantford. 

ELGIN  COUNTY,  ONT.—  President,  ]  H 
COYNE,  B.A.,  St.  Thomas.  Secretary,  S. 
SILCOX,  B  A.,  D.  Psed,  St.  Thomas. 

ESSEX  COUNTY. — President,  the  REV.  J. 
C.  TOLMIE,  B.A.,  Windsor,  Ont.  Secretary, 
J.  H.  ROOD,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Windsor. 

FRONTENAC    COUNTY.  —  President,  PROF. 
J.  MACGILLIVRAY,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     Secretary- 
Treasurer,  REV.  E.  CRUMMEY,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 
GREY  AND  BRUCE  COUNTIES. — President, 
A.  G.  MCKAY,  B.A.,  Owen  Sound. 

HASTINGS  COUNTY. — President,  LT.-CoL. 
W.  N.  PONTON,  M.A.,  Belleville.  Secretary, 
J.T.  LUTON,  B.A.,  Belleville. 

HURON  COUNTY.— President,  WM.  GUNN, 
M.D.,  Clinton,  Ont.  Secretary -Treasurer, 
CHAS.  GARROW,  B.A..,  LL.B.,  Goderich. 
KENT  Coumv. —President,  D.  S.  PAT- 
ERSON,  B.A.,  Chatham,  Ont.  Secretary, 
MRS.  C.  C.  BELL,  B.A.,  Chatham. 


LENNOX  AND  ADDINGTON  COUNTIES. - 
Prestdent,  H.  M.  DEROCHE,  B.A.,  K  C., 
Napanee.  Secretary-Treasurer,  U  T 
FLACK,  M.A.,  Napanee 

LINCOLN  COUNTY.  -  President,  JOHN 
HENDERSON,  M.A.,  St.  Catharines.  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, G.  B.  BURSON,  B.A.,  St 
Catharines. 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY.— President,  TALBOT 
MACBETH,  B.A.,  K.C.,  London.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  F.  E.  PERRIN,  3.A.,  London 

OTTAWA^-P,™^,  j.  C.  GLASHAN, 
M. A.,  LL.D.,  Ottawa.  Secretary. Treasurer, 
A.  C.  HILL,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Ottawa. 

OXFORD  COUNTY.  —  President  I  M 
LEVAN,  B.A.,  Woodstock.  Secretary,  V.  A' 
SINCLAIR,  B.A.,  Tilsonburg. 

PERTH      COUNTY.  —  President,      C      T 
MCGREGOR,    M.A.,  Stratford,  Ont.     Secre- 
tary.Treasurer,    C.    A.     MAYBERRY,    B.A. 
LL.B.,  Stratford. 

PETERBOROUGH      COUNTY.  —   President, 
D.  W.  DUMBLE,  B.A.,  K.C.,  Peterborough 
Secretary-Treasurer,   A.    STEVENSON     B  A 
Peterborough. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  COUNTY.  —  President 
M.  CURRIE,  B.A.,  M  B.,  Picton. 

SIMCOE  COUNTY.  —  President,  DONALD 
Ross,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Barrie,  Ont.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  A.  F.  HUNTER,  M.A.,  Barrie. 
STORMONT,  DUNDAS  AND  GLENGARRY 
COUNTIES.—  President,  REV.  NEIL  MACNISH, 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  B.D.,  Cornwall.  Secretary. 
J.  C.  MILLIGAN,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Cornwall. 

VICTORIA  COUNTY.  —  President,  J.  C. 
HARSTONE,  B.A.,  Lindsay,  Ont.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Miss  E.  G.  FLAVELLE,  B.A., 
Lindsay. 

WATERLOO  COUNTY.—  President,  His 
HONOR  JUDGE  CHISHOLM,  Berlin.  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, REV.  W.  A.  BRADLEY, 
B.A.,  Berlin. 

WELLINGTON  COUNTY.— President,  J.  B. 
REYNOLDS,  B.A.,  Guelph.  Secretary-Treas., 
R.  L.  McKiNNoN,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Guelph. 

WENTWORTH  COUNTY.— President,  H.  S. 
BRENNEN,  B.A.,  Hamilton.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  J.  T.  CRAWFORD,  B.  A.,  Hamilton. 

British  Columbia. 

KOOTENAY,  BOUNDARY  DISTRICT.— Presi- 
dent, E.  C.  ARTHUR,  M.D.,  Nelson.  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, C.  McL.  FRASER,  M.A., 
Nelson. 

VANCOUVER  AND  LOWER  MAINLAND. — 
President,  E.  P.  DAVIS,  B.A.,  K.C.,  Van- 
couver. Secretary,  J.  H.  KERR,  B.A.,  Van- 
couver. 

VICTORIA  AND  VANCOUVER  ISLAND. — 
President,  CHIEF  JUSTICE  G.  HUNTER, 
B.A.,  Victoria.  Secretary-Treasurer,  MRS. 
A.  T.  WATT,  M.A.,  Victoria. 
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Manitoba 

— President,  JAMES  FISHER,  M.A.,  K.C., 
Winnipeg.  Secretary-Treasurer,  S.  J.  ROTH- 
WELL,  B.A.,  Winnipeg. 

North  West  Territories. 

ALBERTA. — President,  L.  J.  CLARKE,  B.  A., 
Calgary.  Secretary  Treasurer  Miss  E.  M. 
NEILSON,  B.A.,  Calgary 

EDMONTON  AND  THE  PEACE  RIVER  DIS- 
TRICT.— President.  ].  C  BOWN,  B.A.,  Ed- 
monton. Secretary -Treasurer,  MRS.  E.  T. 
BISHOP,  B.A.,  Edmonton. 

REGINA  AND  THE  ASSINIBOIA  DISTRICT.— 
President.  REV.  J.  J.  PATTERSON,  Regina. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  D.  P.  McCoLL,  B.A., 
Regina. 


Quebec. 

MONTREAL. — President,  REV.  JOHN  SCRIM- 
GER,  M.A.,  Montreal.  Secretary-Treasurer, 
E.  H.  COOPER,  B.A.,  Montreal. 

United  States 

CALIFORNIA. — President,  PROF.  A.  C. 
LAWSON,  Ph.D.,  Berkeley.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  J.  W.  HENDERSON,  B.A.,  San 
Francisco. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. — President,  A.  R.  ROB- 
INSON, M.B.,  New  York.  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, J.  A.  McKELLAR,  B.A.,  New  York. 


The  Astronomical   Girdle   Round  the 
World. 

On  the  3ist  of  December,  1900, 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland  and  New 
Zealand  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  Telegraph  Construction  and 
Maintenance  Company  to  conduct 
and  lay  a  cable  from  Vancouver  to 
Norfolk  Island,  and  from  Norfolk 
Island  in  two  directions, — that  is  to 
say,  to  Queensland  near  Brisbane,  and 
to  New  Zealand.  The  total  distance 
was  estimated  at  8,273  nautical  miles, 
the  longest  section  (from  Vancouver 
to  Fanning  Island)  being  3,654  miles, 
which  is  about  a  thousand  miles 
longer  than  any^  cable  hitherto  laid. 
The  work  was  to  be  completed,  and 
everything  in  working  order,  on  or 
before  the  3ist  of  December,  1902. 

The  laying  of  the  cabfe  was  com- 
pleted on  the  3ist  of  October,  1902, 
when  the  first  message  was  sent  by 
Sir  Sanford  Fleming,  at  Ottawa, 
round  the  world  to  Lord  Minto,  the 
Governor-General,  also  at  Ottawa — 
bringing  thus  into  operation  the  "All- 
Red  Line,"  and  adding  another  bond 
of  union  and  strength  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  colonies. 

A  month  later  the  cable,  after  hav- 
ing successfully  stood  the  required 
tests,  was  handed  over  to  the  Pacific 
Cable  Board,  to  enter  upon  its  career 
of  usefulness,  as  one  of  the  factors 
in  the  progress  and  commerce  of  the 
world. 

The    completion    of    the    cable    af- 


forded an  opportunity  for  carrying 
out  astronomic  work  of  the.  greatest 
interest  and  value  to  navigation,  to 
commerce,  to  the  Empire,  and  to 
science.  Canada  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  through  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  the  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton, 
the  transpacific  longitude  determina- 
tions were  undertaken.  The  work 
was  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  Otto 
Klotz,  astronomer  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  who  had  as  his  as- 
sociate Mr.  F.  W.  O.  Werry,  B.A. 

Canada  had  carried  the  longitude 
determinations  from  Greenwich  across 
the  Atlantic,  thence  across  the  conti- 
nent to  Vancouver,  and  now  they 
were  continued  by  successive  steps, 
first  to  Fanning  Island;  then  to 
Suva,  Fiji;  to  Norfolk  Island;  to 
Southport,  Queensland;  and  to  Doubt- 
less Bay,  New  Zealand.  At  South- 
port  connection  was  made  with  the 
observatory  at  Brisbane,  and  also 
with  that  at  Sydney,  where  the.  first 
astronomic  girdle  of  the  world  was 
completed,  the  longitude  of  Sydney 
having  been  brought  eastward  via 
Suez,  Bombay,  and  Singapore.  Thus 
to  Canada  belongs  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  first  girdling  the  earth  astro- 
nomically, by  carrying  the  longitude 
directly  from  Greenwich,  the  initial 
meridian,  westward  for  about  210 
degrees,  to  meet  east  longitude  in 
the  great  Commonwealth  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere. 

The  undertaking  was  highly  com- 
mended by  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. Professor  G.  H.  Knibbs,  of  the 
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University  of  Sydney,  wrote  as  fol- 
lows to  Mr.  Klotz:  "  I  feel  I  cannot 
let  you  depart  from  our  shores  with- 
out expressing  to  you  personally,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Society  of  which  I 
'am  an  honourary  secretary,  my  grati- 
tude to  you  for  your  kindness  in  giv- 
ing your  admirable  lecture.  You  may 
remember  that,  in  moving  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  you  at  the  Royal  Society,  I 
ventured  to  express  intense  apprecia- 
tion of  the  public  spirit  of  Canada  in 
undertaking  such  a  mission  as  that 
which  you  have  been  called  upon  to 
discharge.  That  mission  is  worthy 
of  the  great  Dominion  to.  whose 
Public  Service  you  belong,  and  is 
worthy,  too,  of  the  best  traditions  of 
our  British  Empire.  In  voicing  these 
sentiments  I  am  not  expressing 
merely  a  personal  opinion,  but  rather 
that  of  every  educated  man  in  our 
State,  whose  knowledge  of  the  real 
nature  of  your  work  enables  him  to 
rightly  estimate  it.  The  dignity  of 
the  whole  conception,  the  great  value 
of  the  work  you  have  now  accomp- 
lished, and  the  universality  of  its  in- 
terest, are  points  which  strike  every 
cultured  man  of  my  acquaintance." 

In  New  Zealand,  connection  was 
made  between  Doubtless  Bay,  the 
landing-place  of  the  cable  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  North  Island, 
and  the  observatory  at  Wellington. 

The  precision  attainable  nowadays 
in  longitude  work  by  cable  is  vastly 
greater  than  formerly,  owing  to  the 
introduction  and  use  of  the  Thompson 
siphon  recorder,  whereby  the  ex- 
change of  clock  signals  between  two 
terminal  stations  can  easily  be  read 
to  the  one  hundredth  part  of  a 
second. 

The  position  of  every  island  in  the 
South  Sea,  of  the  great  island  conti- 
nent, and  of  New  Zealand,  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  transpacific  longitude 
work  undertaken  and  successfully 
carried  out  by  Canada. 

*Hii 

Greetings   from   an   International 
Congress. 

A  post-card  (dated  April  2ist)  from 
the  First  Congress  of  Experimental 
Psychologists  at  the  University  of 


Giessen  (Hesse),  Germany,  was  re- 
ceived by  Dr.  Kirschmann.  It  bears 
the  following  message  (in  German):  — 
"  To  the  pioneer  of  Experimental 
Psychology  in  Toronto,  cordial  greet- 
ings from  the  members  of  the  First 
Congress.  [Signed]  N.  Ach.  (Gottin- 
gen);  Alentz  (Upsala);  Claparede 
(Geneva);  Diirr  (Wiirzburg);  Ebbing- 
haus  (Breslau);  V.  Henri  (Paris);  O. 
Kiilpe  (Wiirzburg);  Marbe  (Wiirz- 
burg); G.  Elias  Miiller  (Gottingen); 
Gcetz  Martius  (Kiel);  F.  Schumann 
(Berlin);  W.  Wirth  (Leipzig);  A.  H. 
Abbott  (Toronto);  R.  Sommer 
(Giessen). 

*  *  * 

Corrections. 

—  The    following   errors    have   been 
discovered  in  several  recent  numbers 
of   the   Monthly:  —  On   page    120,    Mrs. 
L.   H.  Tasker,   (Miss  H.   R.   Mills)   is 
given   as   a   graduate   of   1892,  instead 
of   1897.     On  pages   145  and   178  Mr. 
H.  H.  Narraway's  name  is  incorrectly 
spelled.      On    page    179    Mr.     G.     W. 
Rudlen's  name  is  printed  "Redlen." 

—  By   a    singular    error,    it   was    an- 
nounced   in    the    April    number    that 
Mr.    R.    V.    Le   Sueur    (B.A.   '99)    had 
removed  to  Winnipeg.     He  is  still   a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Hanna  and 
Le  Sueur,  at  Sarnia,  Ont. 


A  Memorial  of  the  Late  Professor 
A.  W.  Stratton. 

When  Dr.  Oilman,  President  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute,  addressed  the 
Alumni  pf  the  University  of  Toronto 
last  summer,  he  referred  sorrowfully 
to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Uni- 
versities of  Johns  Hopkins  and  Tor- 
onto in  the  death  of  Professor  A.  W. 
Stratton.  How  great  this  loss  is, 
will  be  seen  from  the  sketch  of  Mr. 
Stratton's  life  and  work  which  ap- 
pears in  another  part  of  this  number 
of  the  Monthly.  His  service  to  the 
cause  of  learning  had  only  begun,  and 
all  must  regret  that,  even  when  the 
materials  he  has  left  are  turned  to 
account  by  publication  —  as  it  is  the 
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hope  of  Orientalists  that  they  may 
be — so  little  will  remain  as  a  memorial 
of  this  Canadian  so  distinguished  in 
the  field  of  Comparative  philology  and 
Oriental  literature.  It  is  therefore 
some  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce that  something  will  remain 
to  perpetuate  his  memory  among  us. 
In  accordance  with  a  wish  expressed 
by  him,  his  widow  (who  has  been 
living  in  Toronto  for  some  ten 
months)  has  divided  his  library  be- 
tween the  universities  between  which 
his  heart  was  divided:  Johns  Hopkins 
and  Toronto.  His  Oriental  books 
are  in' Baltimore;  his  volumes  of  Clas- 
sical and  more  general  scholarship 
have  been  presented  to  the  Classical 
Department  of  this  University.  Most 
of  these  last  will  be  placed  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Classical  Seminary- 
room;  the  rest  in  the  General  Library. 
In  this  collection,  among  other  books 
and  dissertations,  are  included  the 
following:  Einleitung  in  das  Sprach- 
studium,  (Delbriick) ;  The  Negatives 
in  the  Indo-European  Languages, 
(Fowler);  Grundziige  der  Phonetik, 
(Sievers);  The  Articulations  of 
Speech  Sounds,  (Jespersen) ;  A 
Primer  of  Phonetics,  (Sweet);  Hand- 
buch  der  classischen  Alterthumswis- 
senschaft,  (Iwan  Muller);  Etyma 
Graeca,  and  Etyma  Latina,  (Whar- 
ton) ;  Pathologiae  Graeci  sermonis 
elementa,  (Lobeck);  Dialecti  Latinae 
priscae  et  Faliscae,  (Schneider) ;  De 
aoristo  secundo,  (Hartmann);  Grie- 
chische  Grammatik,  (Meyer);  An 
Etymology  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
(Halsey);  Homer's  Odyssey,  (Merry); 
Pindar,  (Gildersleeve) ;  Grundriss  der 
germanischen  Philologie,  (Paul); 
Gothische  Grammatik,  (Braune);  The 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  in  Gothic,  (Skeat); 
Althochdeutsche  Grammatik,  (Braune) ; 
The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue, 
(Earle);  Englische  Philologie, 
(Storm);  Die  englischen  a-Laute, 
(Kollmann);  Chaucer's  Sprache  und 
Verskunst,  (Ten  Brink);  The  Lan- 
guage of  the  Mississagas,  (Chamber- 
lain) ;  The  American  Journal  of 
Philology,  Vol.  X.;  The  American 
Journal  of  Archaeology,  Vol.  I.; 
Publications  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America,  New  Series, 
vols.  i.-vii.;  and  many  others. 


An  inscription — of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  only  an  approximate  repre- 
sentation, owing  to  the  limitations  of 
space  and  type — will  be  placed  in 
each  volume  of  this  collection. 

HUtfC  LIBRUM  /  CUM  ALIIS  COLLEGIO 
JUVENTUTIS  SUAE  ET  JUVENTUTI  COLLEGII  / 

DONO  LEGAVIT  /  ALFREDUS  GULIEL- 
MUS'STRATTON,  M.A.,  PH.D.  /  HUJUS 

UNIVERSITATIS  ET  COLLEGII  IN  LITTERIS 
GRAECIS  ET  LATINIS  OLIM  ALUMNUS,  / 
UNIVERSITATIS  JOHNS  HOPKINS  SCHOLARIS 
ET  SOCIUS,  /  UNIVERSITATIS  CHICAGO 
PRAELEGTOR,  /  UNIVERSITATIS  PANJAB 
APUD  INDOS  REGISTRARIUS  :  /  COLLEGII 
LAHORE  LINGUAE  SANSCRITICAE  PROFES- 
SOR :  /  ANTE  DIEM  OBIIT  FEBRI  MELITENSI 
IN  MONTIBUS  KASHMIR  /  AUGUSTO  MENSE 
A.D.,  1902,  TR1GINTA  SEX  ANNOS  NATUS 


"Dulces  exuviae  dum  fata  deusque 

sinebant." 
"Respiciebat      nos      antique      flumine 

Gangi  transito: 
respexit,  flumen  majus  magisque  anti- 

quum  transiturus." 
"After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well." 

The  first  motto  from  Virgil's 
^Eneid,  (Book  iv.),  hardly  needs  identi- 
fication. The  second  is  based  upon 
Homer,  (Odyssey  xix.,  381),  and 
some  lines  in  Charlotte  Bronte's  "Jane 
Eyre,"  ("I  shall  see  it  again  in 
dreams,  when  I  sleep  by  the  Ganges; 
and  again  in  a  more  remote  hour, 
when  another  slumber  overcomes  me 
on  the  shore  of  a  darker  stream.").  — 

M.  H. 


A  New  Latin  Grammar.* 

For  any  learner  in  our  schools  to 
see  this  book  is  surely  to  desire  to  use 
it.  In  paper,  typography,  and  living 
interest,  it  is  as  unlike  as  conceivable 
the  average  desiccated  sad-garbed 
volume  of  our  index  of  books  lawful. 
The  illustrations  are  a  really  useful  as 
well  as  attractive  feature  to  school- 
boys, but  the  originals  might  have 
been  indicated.  In  short,  from  the 


introductory  Latin  Grammar  and  First  Latin 
Reader,  E.  W.  Hagarty,  B.A.  Toronto  :  Morang  & 
Co.,  Limited,  1904. 
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stand-point  of  book-making,  the  pub- 
lishers have  produced  a  school-book 
which  compares  favorably  with  the 
best  school-books  yet  produced. 

Almost  any  page  taken  at  ran- 
dom, shows  the  skill  of  the  prac- 
tical teacher.  _  Note,  for  example,  the 
methods  of  introducing  the  ablative 
absolute,  and  the  point  at  which  it  is 
introduced.  The  book  abounds  in  lit- 
tle devices,  such  as  the  conjunction  of 
teneo  and  creo.  The  reading-selections, 
again,  are  full  of  interest  to  young 
pupils— if  young  pupils  are  anywhere 
to  be  found  in  Ontario— and,  at  the 
same  time,  they  provide  a  simple  ele- 
mentary framework  of  mythology  and 
Roman  legend,  now  well-nigh  extinct 
in  teaching.  One  could  wish  that 
some  of  the  old  and  well-tried  rhym- 
ing rules  for  gender  and  the  like,  had 
been  re-introduced.  And  possibly  one 
might  add  that,  while  Mr.  Hagarty 
has  given  an  earlier  position  than 
probably  any  other  writer  of  school- 
books  to  the  use  of  the  perfect  parti- 
ciple passive,  and  the  accusative  with 
the  infinitive,  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
even  yet,  they  have  been  placed  in 
sufficient  relief.  These  are  certainly 
the  two  great  stepping-stones  to 
Latin,  and  the  earliest  and  latest  dif- 
ficulties of  learners.  To  have  done 
with  these  constructions  is  to  have 
begun  an  entirely  new  stage.  It  seems 
also  that  the  introduction  of -depend- 
ent relative  clauses  with  the  infinitive 
belongs  properly  to  the  earlier  half 
of  the  second  year's  work  in  Latin. 
Author  and  publisher  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 

it-it  it 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  Uni- 
versity College. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  -  of  University 
College  was  held  on  April  8th.  In- 
teresting reports  from  the  different 
officers  and  committees  were  read, 
and  some  business  transacted.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year: — President,  Miss  M.  C. 
MacGregor,  B.A.  '95. — First  Vice- 
President,  Miss  A.  R.  Riddell,  B.A. 
'96,  M.A.  '97.— Second  Vice-President, 


Miss  E.  G.  Flavclle,  B.A.  '98.— Third 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Mc- 
Williams,  B.A.  '98.— Treasurer,  M^s 
A.  M.  Gall,  B.A.  'oo.— Recording  Sec- 
retary, Miss  E.  W.  Muirhead,  B.A. 
'98.— Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss 
L  L.  Watson,  B.A.  '95.— Historian, 
Miss  M.  J.  Dwyer,  B.A.  '03.  In  the 
evening  a  very  enjoyable  reception 
was  held  at  the  home  of  Miss  C.  C. 
Crane,  B.A.  '98,  Walmer  Road. 

*  It* 

The  Alumni  of  the  County  of 
Waterloo. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Toronto  University  in 
Waterloo  County  was  held  in  the 
Board  Room  of  the  Carnegie  Library 
on  March  25th.  Notwithstanding  the 
condition  of  the  weather  there  was  a 
fair  attendance.  The  Treasurer's  re- 
port showed  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$5-  The  following  Officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year: — Presi- 
dent, Judge  Chisholm,  LL.B.,  Berlin. 
— Vice-Presidents,  T.  Carscadden, 
M.A.,  Gait;  H.  G.  Lackner,  M.D., 
M.P.P.,  Berlin;  Rev.  J.  R.  Gilchrist, 
B.A.,  Waterloo;  A.  Ochs,  M.D., 
Hespeler;  Thos.  Hepburn,  B.A.,  Pres- 
ton.  Sec.-Treas.  Rev.  W.  A.  Brad- 
ley, B.A.,  Berlin. Councillors;  D. 

Forsyth,  B.A.,  Berlin,  (Arts);  D.  S. 
Jackman,  M.A.,  Berlin,  (Science);  C. 
J.  Noecker,  M.D.,  Waterloo,  (Medi- 
cine); H.  J.  Sims,  LL.B.,  Berlin, 
(Law);  S.  Moyer,  D.D.S.,  Gait, 
(Dentistry);  L.  R.  Clark,  Phm.B., 
Berlin,  (Pharmacy).— W.  A.  BRADLEY, 
Sec.-Treas. 

fife* 

Soiree  Chatnoiresque. 

L'Alliance  Frangaise,  pour  sa 
soiree  de  cloture,  a  offert  a  ses  mem- 
bres  un  spectacle  inconnu  jusque-la  a 
Toronto,  et  probablement  en  Ame- 
rique:  Des  scenes  d'ombre  a  1'instar 
de  celles  representees  au  cab.aret  du 
Chat  Noir  a  Paris. 

On  donnait  le  Sphinx  de  Fragerolle. 
Le  sujet  en  est  fort  simple.  C'est  une 
resurrection  en  quinze  tableaux  des 
evenements  historiques  de  si  grande 
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importance  dans  le  destin  dti  monde, 
auxquels,  impassible,  a  assiste  le  grand 
Sphinx  d'Egypte,  et  une  vue  pro- 
phetique  du  sort  reserve,  lors  de 
1'expiration  des  temps,  a  ce  temoin 
des  ages. 

Tour  a  tour  defilent,  en  la  magie 
d'admirables  fonds,  les  Assyriens, 
1'Exode,  Sesostris,les  Perses,les  Grecs, 
Cleopatre,  les  Remains,  la  Vierge,  les 
Arabes,  les  Esclaves  Chretiens, 
Napoleon  et  les  gens  d'aujourd'hui 
Cependant  que  les  beaux  vers  s'egrain- 
ent  soutenus  et  intensifies  par  la 
musique,  tantot  farouche,  sauvage, 
clamant  les  furieuses  chevauchees,  les 
combats,  les  horreurs  des  guerres; 
tantot  tendre,  emue,  chantant  1'amour 
divin,  1'amour  humain,  contant  les 
infinies  tristesses  de  1'exil  et  s'elevant, 
tragiquement  grandiose,  pour  crier 
1'apotheose  du  Geant  de  pierre  qui, 
symbole  immuable  de  1'Eternite, 
survit  a  rhomme. 

En  considerant  de  pres  la 
simplicite  des  details  materiels,  on  est 
emerveille  de  1'effet  produit. 

Les  jeux  de  lumiere  sont  ravissants, 
et  les  tableaux  de  Cleopatre,  des 
Esclaves  Chretiens,  de  Napoleon  et  de 
la  fin  du  monde,  sont  particulierement 
saisissants. 

Ce  qui  frappe  surtout,  c'est  la 
parfaite  harmonic  existant  entre  la 
poesie,  la  musique  et  les  dessins,  et 
il  se  degage  de  1'ensemble  une 
delicate  impression  d'art  qui  vous 
laisse  sous  le  charme. 

ft  ft  ft 
The  Alumni  of  Alberta. 

The  second  annual  dinner  of  the  Cal- 
gary Alumni  Association  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  April  ist.  Thirty  mem- 
bers from  Calgary  and  Southern 
Alberta  were  present.  The  speeches 
expressed  pleasure  at  the  entrance  of 
Trinity  University  into  confederation; 
and  also  at  the  prospect  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  •  a  university  for  the 
North-West  Territories,  in  favour  of 
which  the  support  of  the  Alberta 
alumni  was  promised  by  formal  reso- 
lution. The  officers  elected  for  this 
year  are:  Honorary  President,  the 
Hon.  A.  L.  Sifton  (B.A.  '80,  M.A., 


and  LL.B.  '88,  of  Viet.),  Chief  Justice 
Calgary;  President,  Lawrence  J 
Clarke,  (B.A.  '82),  Calgary;  Vice- 
Pres.,  Robert  G.  Brett,  (M.D.  '74 
Viet.);  Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss 
Edna  M.  Neilson,  (B.A.  '99),  Calgary; 
Executive  Committee:  Miss  E.  J.  Mc- 
Phail,  (B.A.  '97);  R.  F.  Edmonds, 
(D.D.S.  '98);  Dr.  Crawford. 

ft  ft  ft 
Progress  in  Forestry. 

We  learn;  from  an  interesting  article 
in  the  March  number  of  the  Michigan 
Alumnus,  that  the  University  of 
Michigan  has  recently  received  a 
handsome  gift  from  a  member  of  its 
Board  of  Regents,  the  Hon.  Arthur 
Hill,  of  Saginaw.  Mr.  Hill,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  lumber- 
men of  the  state,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  University  can  do  a  great  deal 
for  the  preservation  and  restoration 
of  the  forests,  and  he  has  accordingly 
presented  to  it  a  piece  of  land,  eighty 
acres  in  extent,  to  serve  as  the  scene 
of  application  for  the  theoretical  and 
more  severely  scientific  side  of  the 
instruction  in  Forestry  given  in  the 
University.  As  the  "Forest  Farm" 
contains  a  deep  pond  of  water,  some 
twelve  acres  in  extent,  and  a  great 
diversity  of  soil  and  surface — all  with- 
in a  little  more  than  a  mile  of  the 
University,  at  Ann  Arbor— it  is 
obviously  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  the  equipment.  Work  has  already 
been  begun  in  the  raising  of  trees 
from  seeds,  the  maintaining  of  some 
twelve  acres  of  sample  plantations, 
and  a  "trial  ground"  for  determining 
the  adaptability  of  various  species  of 
trees  to  various  conditions. 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  our 
own  Province  has  begun  somewhat 
similar  work  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Zavitz;  but  one 
can  not  help  regretting  that  the  whole 
of  the  Agricultural  College  work  was 
established  so  far  from  the  university 
centre  of  the  Province,  where  all  the 
various  schools  might  have  strength- 
ened the  University,  and  might  in 
turn  have  been  aided  by  the  centralisa- 
tion. 
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Publications     by     Alumni,    including 
Members  of  the  Faculties. 

E.  F.  Burton,  B.A.,  Assistant 
Demonstrator  in  Physics.  "A  Radio- 
active Gas  from  Crude  Petroleum," 
I'tiiversity  of  Toronto  Studies,  Physical 
Science  Series.  Published  by  the 
Librarian,  1904.. 

Alexander  F.  Chamberlain,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Anthropology, 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 
"The  Contributions  of  the  American 
Indian  to  Civilisation."  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  Re- 
printed, October,  1903.  36  pp. 

J.  M.  Clark,  K.C.,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
"The  Future  of  Canada."  An  address 
delivered  before  the  Mulock  Club  of 
Toronto,  on  the  23rd  of  November, 
1903,  and  printed  by  decision  of  the 
Club. 

E.  K.  Cullen,  M.B.  (Tor.  '03).  "A 
Morphological  Study  of  the  Blood  of 
certain  Fishes  and  Birds,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Leucocytes  of  Birds, 
(including  a  note  on  the  occurrence 
of  Filariae  in  the  blood  of  two  birds 
and  two  porcupines)."  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  Bulletin,  Dec.,  1903. 

Win.  Dewar,  (The  Rev.),  B.A., 
Winnipeg.  "What  is  a  Miracle."  A 
reprint  from  the  American  Journal  of 
Theology,  16  pages. 

James,  S.  Gale,  (The  Rev.),  B.A., 
Missionary  at  Seoul,  Korea.  "The 
Vanguard,  a  Tale  of  Korea."  (Ill), 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Toronto;  The 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

James  Cleland  Hamilton,  M.A., 
LL.B.  i.  "Stonehenge  as  an  Astro- 
nomical Centre."  Read  before  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Tor- 
onto, in  October,  1903. 

2.  "The  Pleiades  as  the  Hesperides." 
Read  before  the  Canadian  Institute,  in 
November,   1903. 

3.  "The  Algonquin  Manobozho  and 
Hiawatha,"   Journal  of  American  Folk- 
Lore,   March,    1904,   pp.   229-233. 

Thomas  Hodgins,  M.A.,  Judge  of 
the  Admiralty  Court,  i.  "The  Alaska 
Boundary  Tribunal  and  International 
Law:  A  Review  of  the  Decisions." 
(Two  maps).  Reprinted  from  the 
Canadian  Law  Times.  Toronto:  The 
Carswell  Co.,  1904. 


-'.  "Canada  and  the  Treaty-making 
Power."  The  Canadian  Magazine, 
March,  1904.  Also  as  a  reprint. 

C.  C.  James,  M.A.,  Deputy  Minister 
of  Agriculture  for  Ontario.  "The 
Second  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada, 
1796-1900."  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  Second  Series, 
1903-1904,  Vol.  IX.,  Section  2,  pp. 
T45-i72,  also  as  reprint.  Hope  & 
Sons,  Ottawa;  Copp-Clark  Co.,  Tor- 
onto, etc. 

E.  C.  Jeffrey,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Botany  in  Harvard  University. 
"Experimental  Morphological  investi- 
gations on  the  Abietinae.  (Illustrated 
by  photomicrographic  stereopticon 
slides).  A  paper  read  at  the  Seventh 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for 
Plant  Morphology  and  Physiology, 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Dec.,  28-30,  1903. 

R.  S.  Jenkins,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in 
Modern  Languages  in  Trinity  College. 
"Poems  of  the  New  Century,"  Tor- 
onto: Wm.  Briggs,  1903. 

A.  B.  Macallum,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Physiology  (Tor.).  "The 
Palaeochemistry  of  the  Ocean  in  re- 
lation to  animal  and  vegetable  proto- 
plasm." Transactions  of  the  Canadian 
Institute,  1903-1904,  pp.  181-208.  Also 
as  a  reprint. 

H.  W.  Miller,  M.B.,  Pathologist  and 
Assistant  Physician,  Insane  Hospital, 
Taunton,  Mass.  "KorsakofFs  Psycho- 
sis: Report  of  Cases."  A  paper  read 
before  the  New.  England  Psycho- 
logical Society,  Sept.  29,  1903,  and 
published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Insanity.  Vol.  LX.,  No.  3.  (1904),  pp. 
495-523,  Also  as  a  reprint, 

Alfred  Wm.  Stratton,  B.A.,  Ph.D., 
Principal  of  the  Oriental  College, 
Lahore,  India.  (Ob.,  Aug.,  1902).  "A 
dated  Gandhara  Figure."  Presented 
to  the  American  Oriental  Society, 
April,  1902,  and  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society,  vol.  xxiv.,  1003, 

George  M.  Wrong,  M.A.  (Pro- 
fessor of  History),  and  H.  H.  Lang- 
ton,  B.A.  (Librarian).  "  Review  of 
Historical  Publications  relating  to 
Canada,"  Vol.  VIII.  (Publications  of 
the  year  1903).  Toronto:  George  N. 
Morang  &  Co.,  1904. 
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Faculty  of  Arts — Class  of  1870. 

Rev.    Wm.    Armstrong,    (M.A.    '71), 

is    at    Ottawa,    Ont. Rev.   Wm.    D. 

Ballantyne    is    at    Swansea,  "  Ont. 

George  Baptie,  (M.A.  '71,  M.D.  Trin. 
*75)>  is  practising  medicine  at  Ottawa, 

Ont.,    (165    Gloucester     St.) Alex. 

Carlyle   is   at  30   New   Bailli   Terrace, 

Edinburgh,   Scotland. G.   A.    Chase 

is  a  master  in  the  Jarvis  Street  Col- 
legiate Institute,  Toronto. Rev.  Ed. 

Cockburn,  (M.A.  '72),  is  at  Paris, 
Qnt. J.  H.  Coyne,  is  Regis- 
trar for  the  County  of  Elgin,  and  lives 
at  St.  Thomas,  Ont. S.  R.  Crick- 
more  is  at  Omaha,  Neb. -E.  B. 

Edwards,  (M.A.  '71,  LL.B.  '81),  K.C., 
is  a  barrister  in  Peterborough,  Ont. 
T.  E.  Ewen,  (M.A.  '71),  is  a  merchant 
at  Belleville,  Ont— Rev.  R.  D. 
Fraser,  (M.A.  '71),  is  editor  and  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Presbyterian 
Sabbath  School  Publications,  (Con- 
federation Life  Building,  Toronto). 

— G.  Gibson,  (M.A.  '71),  is  a  bar- 
rister in  Toronto,  (18  Toronto  St.) 

—George     Robt.     Grassett,     ((Ob.) 

—Hon.  Richard  Harcourt,  (M.A. 
'71,  LL.D.  (Hon.  '02),  K.C.  is 
Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario. 

—Rev.  Wm.  Kay,  (M.A.  '71),  (Ob.) 

—Thomas     Kirkland,     (M.A.     '71), 

(Ob.) Wm.     Malloy    is     editor    of 

The   Tribune,   Stouffville,   Ont. Rev. 

John  McColl  is  at  Brighton, 
N.Y.—  Rev.  James  D.  O'Meara, 
(M.A.  '74),  (Ob.)— Rev.  Robert 
Pettigrew,  (M.A.  '72),  is  at  Glenmor- 
ris,  Ont. H.  A.  Reesor  is  a  bar- 
rister living  at  145  Rusholme  Road, 
Toronto.— A.  E.  Richards,  (M.A. 
*7i),  is  a  barrister  in  Winnipeg,  Man. 

— C.  E.  Ryerson  is  a  barrister  re- 
siding at  27  Cecil  St.,  Toronto. 

Angus     Sinclair     (M.A.     '71),     is     a 

teacher     in    Windsor,    Ont. Z.     C. 

Spencer    (M.A.   '93).   is   at  917   Chase 
Ave.,  Roger's  Park,  Chicago,  111. 
^The      address     of     Alex.      Downie 
Cruickshank  is  unknown. 


Personals. 

[An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Alumni 
Association  is  to  keep  a  card  register  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  all  the  Faculties. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  the  information  about  gradu- 
ates should  be  of  the  most  recent  date  possible.  The 
>ecretary  will  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  if  the 
Alumni  will  send  in  any  items  of  news  which  may 
come  to  their  notice  regarding  their  fellow-graduates. 
The  information  thus  supplied  will  not  only  be  pub- 
lished in  "THE  MONTHLY,"  but  also  methodically 
preset  ved  for  further  use.] 

—The  Rev.  David  Junor,  B.A.  '66, 
M.A.  '69,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Huguenot,  Staten 
Island,  New  York.  He  is  also  a  very 
active  and  valuable  member  of 
several  committees  which  •  have  for 
their  object  the  general  welfare  of 
the  community,  principally  in  the 
matter  of  the  acquisition  of  new 
parks,  and  the  reclaiming  of  waste 
lands. 

—Mr.  J.  H.  Bull,  M.B.  '94,  of  Hol- 
land Centre,  has  been  appointed  As- 
sociate Coroner  for  the  County  of 
Grey. 

— Mr.  A.  Carruthers,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  has  just  received  a 
letter  dated  April  22nd,  from  Mr.  W. 
A.  Kirkwood,  B.A.  '95,  who  is  at 
present  connected  with  the  Inter- 
national College,  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor, 
to  which  distant  land  the  Monthly 
regularly  makes  its  -way.  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood  says  inter  alia',  "I  am  having  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  stay 
in  the  East,  and  have  already  travelled 
over  quite  a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Aegean  Islands.  The  ruins 
of  some  of  the  cities  are  most  im- 
pressive. Of  all  I  have  seen,  Ephesus 
is  the  _most  beautiful  and  striking  at 
present,  for  the  Austrians  have 
recently  excavated  widely,  disclosing 
theatre,  agora,  and  other  buildings. 
I  understand  that  the  British  Museum 
authorities  intend  to  set  to  work 
around  Diana's  temple  next  autumn." 

—Mr.  N.  J.  Amyot,  M.B.  '95,  of 
Belle  River,  has  been  appointed  As- 
sociate Coroner  for  the  County  of 
Essex. 

Miss  Robena  E.  Millar,  B.A.  '06, 
has  joined  with  Miss  Clapp,  of  Vassar 
College,  in  organising  an  elaborate 
party  excursion  to  Europe,  extending 
from  June  4th  to  October  2nd,  and 
including  most  of  the  countries  of 
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the  western  part  of  the  continent,  at 
a  cost  which  is  not  exorbitant.  Miss 
Millar's  address  is  4112  Spruce  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

—The  first  of  the  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ships to  be  awarded  to  an  Ontario 
candidate  was  given  by  the  University 
Senate,  on  the  i6th  inst.,  to  Mr. 
Ernest  Riddell  Paterson,  B.A.  '02, 
son  of  Mr.  John  A.  Paterson,  K.C, 
who  is  himself  a  graduate  of  1866. 
Mr.  Paterson  entered  the  University 
strong  in  general  proficiency,  and  the 
winner  of  a  double  scholarship.  He 
was  an  Honours  man  in  Classics 
throughout  his  course.  He  gained 
much  distinction  on  the  Rugby  foot- 
ball team,  and  still  more  as  the 
champion  in  lawn-tennis.  In  his 
fourth  year  he  was  editor  of  the 
Varsity,  and  a  member  of  the  Athletic 
Directorate.  This  number  of  the 
Monthly  contains  a  poem  by  Mr. 
Paterson  which  shows  delicate  taste. 

—Mr.  Cleland  Hamilton,  LL.B.  '66, 
is  preparing  an  illustrated  work  on 
Osgoode  Hall,  with  Reminiscences  of 
the  Bench  and  Bar. 

—The  Proceedings  of  the  Canadian 
Club  of  Toronto,  for  1903-4,  have 
been  issued  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  T.  R.  Bone  (B.A.  '99),  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet  of  33  pages,  which 
contains  a  resume  of  addresses  de- 
livered down  to  the  end  of  1903. 
Among  these  are  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  the  President,  Mr.  W.  R.  P. 
Parker  (B.A.  '93,  LL.B.  '96);  those 
of  the  Hon  G.  W.  Ross  and  Professor 
Shortt,  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Tariff 
Proposals;  that  of  Mr.  W.  T.  White 
(B.A.  '95),  on  the  Duty  of  the 
Province  toward  the  University 
(published  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Monthly),  and  addresses  by  Lieut- 
Col.  G.  T.  Denison,  and  Mr.  E.  B. 
Osier,  M.P.,  on  Canada  and  Imperial 
Defence. 

—Mr.  E.  F.  Burton,  B.A.  '01,  who 
has  been  serving  as  Assistant  Demon- 
strator in  Physics  during  this  year, 
has  been  awarded  the  1851  Exhibition 
Scholarship.  This  >scholarship<  is  of 
the  value  of  £150  a  year,  and  is  ten- 
able for  two  years — in  special  circum- 
stances, for  three.  It  allows  very 
great  freedom  in  the  choice  of  the 


University  at  which  the  holder  of  it 
is  to  study.  The  work  for  which  Mr. 
Burton  has  received  the  scholarship 
is  represented  by  four  pieces  of  in- 
vestigation; two  of  them  in  co-opera- 
tion with  Professor  McLennan,  (on 
the  Conducting  of  Atmospheric  Air, 
and  on  the  Radio-activity  of  metals 
generally),  and  two  of  them  without 
co-operation  (on  the  Character  of  the 
Radiation  from  Ordinary  Metals,  and 
on  a  Radio-active  Gas  from  Crude 
Petroleum). 


—Mr.  C.  J.  Marani,  S.P.S.  '88,  has 
opened  a  broker's  office  in  the  Canada 
Permanent  Company's  building  in 
Toronto. 

—Mr.  G.  F.  Hanning,  S.P.S.  '89,  is 
Locating  Engineer  to  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  Company,  Winni- 
peg. 

—Mr.  J.  Chalmers,  S.P.S.  '94,  is  a 
Bridge  Engineer  to  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  Company,  Winni- 
peg. 

—Mr.  J.  Armstrong.  S.P.S.  '95,  is 
employed  on  the  survey  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  at  Edmonton, 
Alta. 

—Mr.  J.  A.  Bow,  S.P.S.  '97,  has 
been,  since  last  July,  in  the  Draught- 
ing Office  of  the  Washoe  Smelter, 
Anaconda,  Montana. 

—Mr.  J.  E.  Lavrock,  S.P.S.  '98,  is 
employed  as  draughtsman  by  the 
International  Harvester  Company, 
(169  James  Street  South,  Hamilton, 

Ont). 

—Mr.  W.  A.  Hare,  S.P.S.  '99, 
B.A.Sc.  'oo,  is  a  Mechanical  Engineer 
to  the  Virginia  Iron  Ore  Company, 
Buena  Vista,  Virginia.  His  Tc.onto 
address  is  471  Church  Street. 

—Mr.  J.  E.  Davison,  S.P.S.  'oo, 
B.A.Sc.  'ol,  is  employed  in  the  Engi- 
neering Department  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway,  at  Winnipeg, 

—Mr.  Gerald  Dickson,  S.P.S.  'oo, 
B.A.Sc.  '01,  is  employed  as  Mechanical 
Engineer  by  the  Canadian  Portable 
Fence  Company,  Toronto. 

—Mr.  H.  A.  Johnston,  S.P.S.  'oo, 
is  a  Mechanical  Engineer  in  Toronto 
(148  Clinton  Street). 
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-Mr.  H.  W.  Saunders,  S.P.S.  'oo, 
B.A.Sc.  '01,  is  employed  in  the 
Engineering  Department  of  the 
United  States  Coal  and  Coke  Com- 
pany, of  Gary,  West  Virginia. 

—Mr.  W.  G.  Chace,  S.P.S.  '01, 
B.A.Sc.  '03,  is  a  Construction 
Engineer  to  the  International  Rail- 
way Company,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

—Mr.  A.  T.  E.  Hamer,  S.P.S.  '01,  is 
managing  Director  of  the  North 
Shore  Copper  and  Smelting  Com- 
pany, Toronto. 

—Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  S.P.S.  '01, 
B.A.Sc.  '02,  is  General  Inspector  to 
the  Griffin  Wheel  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

—Mr.  W.  J.  Blair,  S.P.S.  '02, 
B.A.Sc.  '63,  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Roberts  and  Blair,  Civil  Engineers 
and  Land  Surveyors,  New  Liskeard, 
Ont. 

—Mr.  H.  V.  Connor,  S.P.S.  '02,  is 
in  the  employment  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

—Mr.  R.  Mathison,  S.RS.  '02, 
B.A.Sc.  '03,  is  employed  by  the  same 
company. 

—Mr.  G.  G.  Powell,  S.P.S.  '02, 
B.A.Sc.  '03,  is  Inspector  for  the  Can- 
adian Niagara  Falls  Power  Company. 
(29  St.  James  Avenue,  Toronto). 

—Mr.  R.  E.  George,  S.P.S.  '03,  has 
a  post  as  Electrical  and  Gas  Engineer, 
in  the  employment  of  the  United  Gas 
and  Electric  Company,  of  Dover, 
New  Hampshire.  (158  Central  Avenue, 
Dover,  N.H.). 

—Mr.  L.  J.  Hayes,  S.P.S.  '03,  is  a 
draughtsman  in  the  employment  of 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Camden,  New  Jersey. 

—Mr.  M.  L.  Miller,  S.P.S.  '03,  is  a 
draughtsman  in  the  offices  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company, 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

—Mr.  E.  E.  Mullins,  S.P.S.  '03,  is 
employed  in  the  Engineering  Section 
of  the  Building  Department  of  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  (1330  Green  Street). 

—Mr.  J.  Waldron,  S.P.S.  '03,  is  on 
the  Engineering  Staff  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
Jennings,  Consulting  Engineer,  Tor- 
onto. 


—Mr.  George  Kennedy,  (B.A.  '57, 
M.A.  '60,  LL.B.  '64,  LL.D.  '77),  of  the 
Provincial  Department  of  Crown 
Lands,  was  elected  President  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  the  7th  instant.  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  our 
graduates,  and  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  So- 
ciety in  1854.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  first  class  of  the  Ottawa  Col- 
legiate Institute,  when  it  was  estab- 
lished in  1844. 

— Among  the  officers  of  the  Can- 
adian Institute  for  the  next  year  we 
notice  the  names  of  Professors  W.  H. 
Ellis,  and  R.  Ramsay  Wright  on  the 
Committee;  Professor  J.  J.  McKenzie, 
Secretary;  Professor  A.  B.  Macallum, 
Librarian;  Mr.  Win.  Scott,  Treasurer. 

—Mr.  Otto  J.  Klotz,  of  the  class  of 
'73  (Med.),  whose  departure  for  his 
scientific  journey  round  the  world 
was  announced  in  the  Monthly  of 
April,  1903,  returned  to  Canada  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  this  month, 
after  an  absence  of  considerably 
more  than  a  year.  A  short  account 
of  his  work  will  be  found  on  another 
page  of  this  number. 

— Mr.  John  J.  Gibson,  B.A.  'oo,  is 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Barrie  Tanning 
Co.,  and  now  lives  in  the  town  of 
Barrie. 

— Mn.  J.  McNiece,  B.A.  '95,  is 
Science  Master  in  the  High  School 
of  Welland,  Ont. 

-The  Rev.  John  Neil,  (B.A.  '79), 
of  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church, 
Toronto,  received  the  degree  of 
"D.D."  from  Queen's  University, 
Kingston,  at  its  last  commencement. 

— Mr.  L.  H.  Alexander,  B.A.  '83, 
M.A.  '85,  for  some  years  in  the 
Ottawa  Collegiate  Institute,  and  now 
a  student  in  Columbia  University, 
has  received  an  appointment  as  Tutor 
in  French  in  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

—Mr.  G.  H.  Needier,  B.A.  '86, 
Ph.D.  (Lips.),  w  ites  an  interesting 
letter  from  Weimar,  in  which  he 
communicates  various  items  of  news 
— given  elsewhere  in  these  pages— 
about  our  graduates  in  Europe.  He 
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mentions  the  approaching  unveiling 
of  a  bust  of  Shakespeare  in  the  Park 
at  Weimar,  at  a  spot  overlooking  the 
Ilm,  with  a  view  of  Goethe's  "Garten- 
haus;"  on  which  occasion  Shake- 
speare's plays  were  to  be  represented 
with  suitable  magnificence  in  the 
Weimar  theatre. 

—Mr.  W.  B.  Wilkinson,  B.A.  '90, 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  Law 
Clerk  to  the  Ontario  House  of  As- 
sembly, in  which  capacity  he  will  be 
the  permanent  Secretary  of  the 
Municipal,  Private  Bills,  and  Legal 
Committees. 

— Mr.  A.  L.  McCrimmon,,  B.A.  '90, 
M.A.  '91,  who  is  Principal  of  Wood- 
stock College,  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  newly-established  chair 
of  Political  Economy  in  McMaster 
University.  His  new  duties,  which 
begin  next  October,  will  not  necessi- 
tate his  resignation  of  the  Principal- 
ship  of  Woodstock  College.  Mr.  Mc- 
Crimmon is  now  completing  a  year  of 
study  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

—Mr.  Gordon  L.  Cram,  B.A.  '94, 
who  has  spent  several  years  in  teach- 
ing in  the  United  States,  is  this  year 
a  post-graduate  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Columbia,  New  York.  He 
will  go  to  Paris  for  the  summer,  and 
return  to  Columbia  for  next  winter's 
work.  Of  several  of  our  graduates  in 
New  York,  Mr,  Cram  gives  a  very 
interesting  and  satisfactory  report,  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  some  of 
the  information  given  in  these 
columns. 

—Mr.  Wilhelm  A.  Braun,  B.A.  '95, 
obtained  his  doctor's  degree  at 
Columbia  last  year,  and  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  post  in-  Barnard  College. 
He  has  been  spending  the  winter  in 
Europe,  (chiefly  at  Leipsic  and 
Berlin),  and  is  visiting  Italy  before 
his  return. 

—The  following  graduates  have 
been  awarded  Fellowships  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  for  1904-05:— Mr. 
N.  R.  Wilson  (B.A.  '99,  M.A.  '02)  in 
Mathematics;  Mr.  G.  F.  Kay  (B.A. 
'oo,  M.A.  '02)  in  Geology;  Mr.  R.  J. 
Sprott  (B.A.  'oo)  in  Romance 
Languages.  Mr.  Wilson  is  at  present 
on  the  staff  of  Wesley  College, 


Winnipeg,  and  Mr.  Sprott  on  that  of 
St.  John's  College,  Winnipeg.  Mr. 
Kay  has  been  Fellow  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  this  year. 

—Miss  M.  E.  G.  Waddell,  B.A.  '03, 
with  First  Class  Honours  in  Mathe- 
matics, has  been  awarded  a  Fellow- 
ship for  1904-1905  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  Pennsylvania. 

—Mr.  William  H.  Pease,  B.A.  '94 
(LL.B.),  has  been  for  several  years 
Professor  of  Law  in  the  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Col. 

—Mr.  Herbert  D.  Pease,  M.B.  '93, 
sometime  Fellow  in  Pathology  in  the 
University  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Balti- 
more, and  -later  an  official  Bacteri- 
ologist at  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo — 
is  at  present  Director  of  the  Anti- 
toxin Laboratory  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health,  at 
Albany.,  N.Y.  (116  Washington 
Avenue). 

—Mr.  E.  D.  Carder,  (B.A.  '96,  M.B. 
'oo),  is  now  practising  medicine  at 
Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

—The  Rev.  John  Scrimger  (B.A. 
'69,  M.A.  '71),  D.D.,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  Professor  of  Old  and 
New  Testament  Exegesis,  in  the 
Presbyterian  College,  Montreal,  was 
recently  appointed  to  the  Principal- 
ship,  as  successor  to  the  late  Rev. 
D.  H.  McVicar,  LL.D.,  D.D. 

— We  regret  to  have  to  announce 
the  death  of  Miss  E.  A.  McMicking, 
on  the  nth  instant,  after  some  months 
of  illness.  Miss  McMicking  has  been 
for  more  than  twelve  years  employed 
in  different  capacities  in  the  Uni- 
versity Library,  and  has  more  recently 
had  charge  of  the  Students'  Book 
Ordering  Department.  The  faculties, 
students,  and  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity will  not  forget  her  kind  and 
painstaking  attention  to  the  numer- 
ous demands  made  upon  her. 

—At  the  Convocation  in  Divinity 
held  by  Victoria  University,  on  the 
3rd  of  May,  degrees  were  conferred 
on  the  following  graduates: — D.D.:  the 
Rev  Gardner  S.  Eldridge,  B.A.  Viet 
'83,  Brooklyn,  New  York.—  B.D.:  Wm. 
K.  Allen,  B.A.  'oo,  Burlington,  Ont; 
Wm.  S.  Daniels,  B.A.  'oi,  Ancaster; 
A.  M.  Irwin,  B.A.  '98,  Grafton;  A. 
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P.  Misener,  B.A.  'oo,  M.A.  '01,  Tor- 
onto.— The  following  completed  their 
theological  course:  R.  S.  Baker,  B.A., 
Wanstead;  Wm.  R.  Archer,  B.A.  '02, 
Moorefield;  Wm.  Conway,  B.A.  '03, 
Granthurst;  A.  E.  Hagar,  B.A,  Acton; 
Wm.  G.  Smith,  B.A.  '99,  Toronto; 
Amos  Thomas,  B.A.  '03,  London;  C. 
J.  Wilson,  B.A.  '03,  Milverton;  R.  C. 
Armstrong,  B.A.  '03,  Shizuoka,  Japan; 
J.  F.  Chapman,  B.A.  '03,  Orono;  C.  P. 
Holmes,  '04,  Newark.  The  Sanford 
Gold  Medal  was  won  by  A.  P. 
Misener,  M.A.;  the  Michael  Fawcett 
Bursary,  by  J.  F.  Chapman,  B.A.;  and 
the  Regents'  Prize  (first)  by  A. 
Thomas,  B.A. 

—Mr.  W.  T.  Hamilton,  of  Strathroy, 
(M.B.  Toronto,  '01),  has  received  the 
degrees  of  M.R.C.S.  and  L.R.C.P.,  of 
London,  Eng. 


—By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Mc- 
Lean, Associate  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics in  Stanford  University, 
California,  we  are  able  to  give  the 
following  list  of  names  and  addresses 
of  graduates  who  are  now  living  in 
the  State  of  California: — 

Mr.  B.  M.  Aikins,  B.A.  '88,  barrister, 
702  Hayward  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Alexander,  B.A.  '99, 
Classical  Master,  High  School  Berke- 
ley. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Brailie,  (Trin.  '92),  Santa 
Clara. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Bowes,  (B.A.  '84),  bar- 
rister, Crocker  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  Herbert  Boyes,  D.D.S.  '91, 
dentist,  606  Suiter  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Boyes,  M.D,  CM,  (Trin. 
'90),  physician,  Central  Bank  Build- 
ing, 'Oakland. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Boyes,  M.D.,  CM,  (Trin. 
'96),  physician,  Central  Bank  Build- 
ing, Oakland. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Boyes,  606  Suiter  Street, 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Fairclough,  B.A.  ^83, 
M.A.  '85,  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  Stanford  University  . 

Mr.  J.  W.  Henderson,  B.A.  '89, 
barrister,  419  Parrott  Building,  San 
Francisco. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Lawson,  B.A.  '83,  M.A. 
'85,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and 
Geology,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Ledyard,  B.A.  '67,  M.B. 
'70,  physician,  Central  Ave  and  Wal- 
nut Street,  Alameda. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Madge,  B.A.  '80,  1166 
Ninth  Ave,  Oakland. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Moss,  M.B.  '92,  physician, 
Palo  Alto. 

Mr.  J.  B.  MacCallum,  B.A.  '96, 
(M.D.),  Assistant  in  Physiology, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Mr.  C  L.  McCracken,  M.B.  '81, 
physician,  Pescadero. 

Mr.  J.  C  McDonald,  Phm.B.  '98, 
chemist  and  druggist,  Sonora. 

Mr.  J.  H.  McDonald,  B.A.  '95, 
(Ph.D.,  Chic.),  Lecturer  in  Mathe- 
matics, University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

Mr.  J.  H.  McHaffie,  Phm.B.  '97, 
chemist  and  druggist,  229  San  Pablo 
Ave.,  Oakland. 

Mr.  Geo.  McKenzie,  M.B.  '91, 
physician,  Concord. 

Mr.  R.  E.  McKibbon,  M.B.  '97, 
physician,  Loleta. 

Mr.  S.  J.  McLean,  B.A.  '94,  LL.B. 
'95,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics, 
Stanford  University. 

Mr.  Robt.  McLeod,  Phm.B.  '96, 
chemist  and  druggist,  Sonora. 

Rev.  C.  G.  Paterson,  B.A.  '96, 
(Presbyterian),  Corte  Madera. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Rutherford,  B.A.  '90, 
M.A.  '91,  journalist,  Office  of  The 
Mercury,  San  Jose. 

Mr.  J.  C  Stmson,  M.D,  CM.  (Trin. 
'93),  physician,  533  Suiter  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Wrinch,  B.A.  '96,  M.A. 
'97,  Instructor  in  Psychology,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley. 


General  Notes. 

—  The  Vacation  School,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  University  of  Toronto, 
which  was  announced  in  the  Globe  of 
November  I9th,  as  being  arranged  by 
the  Minister  of  Education,  for  the 
summer  months  of  this  year,  has,  it 
now  appears,  been  struck  off  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  agenda  at  the  Educa- 
tion Department.  Those  who  desire 
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to  take  such  courses  as  were  to  have 
been  given  here,  will  be  obliged  to  go 
to  London,  or  Kingston,  or  elsewhere. 

—It  would  seem  to  be  a  perfectly 
reasonable  thing  for  a  university  to 
possess  —  officially  or1  not  —  some 
agency  for  facilitating  the  appoint- 
ment to  positions  of  those  of  its 
graduates  who  have  proved  them- 
selves worthy  of  confidence.  ,  Ma- 
chinery for  this  purpose  is  very  apt 
to  be  brought  into  existence  by  the 
simple  action  of  the  repeated  demands 
for  capable  men  on  the  part  of  schools 
and  colleges,  and  even  of  commercial 
or  manufacturing  firms.  This  ma- 
chinery does  exist  in  a  recognised 
and  organised  way  at  Oxford,  at 
Harvard,  and  at  Yale. 

The  Oxford  University  Appoint- 
ments Committee,  established  in  1892, 
is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
University,  of  each  of  nineteen  Col- 
leges, of  the  Non-Collegiate  body, 
and  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council.  It 
is  intended  (i)  to  serve  "as  a  channel 
of  communication  between  Oxford 
men  who  are  seeking  employment 
after  leaving  the  University  and  those 
who  may  be  desirous  of  employing 
them;"  and  (2),  "to  save  Oxford  men 
the  expense  which  they  necessarily 
incur  by  employing  ordinary 
agencies."  This  latter  object  is  at-  • 
tained  "by  making  its  scale  of  fees 
such  as  only  just  to  cover  actual 
working  expenses;"  and  "it  is  much 
helped  by  special  contributions  from 
all  the  Colleges."  While  the  'majority 
of  appointments  have  been  rather  of 
an  academic  and  educational  nature, 
there  are  growing  demands  for  Ox- 
ford men  in  the  Civil  Service,  in 
Journalism,  and  in  Business.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Com- 
mittee appeals  for  support  and  co- 
operation on  the  ground  that  its  work 
"is  for  the  benefit  not  merely  of  Ox- 
ford men,  but  of  the  country  at  large"— 
a  perfectly  sound  position  which  is 
equally  good  in  the  case  of  our  own 
or  any  other  university. 

At  Harvard,  there  is  an  Appoint- 
ment Committee,  consisting  of  some 
24  representatives — one  from  each  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  This  Com- 


mittee (to  quote  its  own  words) 
"recommends  for  positions  of  various 
kinds,  men  who  are  studying  or  who 
have  studied  under  this  Faculty, 
whether  or  not  holders  of  degrees." 
Lists  are  kept  of  men  desiring  em- 
ployment, and  desiring  change  of 
employment,  and  "also  of  all  who  are 
teachers  by  profession,"  and  a  prompt 
reply  is  assured  to  all  who  may  seek 
this  means  of  obtaining  men  for 
vacant  positions.  "  No  fees  are 
charged  for  any  service  rendered  by 
the  Committee." 

Something  of  the  same  kind  of 
work  as  is  being  done  at  Oxford  and 
Harvard  has  been  needed  about  our 
own  University,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  Alumni  Association  to 
supply  the  need  in  a  modest  way. 


Marriages. 

On  April  ipth,  at  Toronto,  Samuel 
Johnston,  M.D.,  C.M.,  (Trin.)  'or,  to 
Miss  Margaret  McCallum,  M.D., 
C.M.,  'oo. 

On  April  igth,  at  Toronto,  the  Rev. 
Arthur  S.  Burch,  (B.A.  '99),  of 
Orangeville,  Ont.,  to  Miss  Gertrude 
M.  Whiteside,  of  Toronto. 

On  April  20th,  at  London,  Ont., 
Wm.  Cavan  Brown,  (B.A.  '95,  LL.B.), 
of  Tillsonburg,  to  Miss  Ethel  J. 
Grant,  of  London. 

On  April  2oth,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Davey, 
(M.B.  '02),  of  Hamilton,  to  Miss 
Jennie  E.  Flatt. 

On  April  27th,  at  Toronto,  Wm. 
Appelbe,  M.D.,  CM.,  (Trin.),  to  Miss 
Gertrude  Luke,  of  Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


Deaths. 

On  March  i4th,  at  Sutton  West, 
the  Rev.  A.  M.  Rutherford,  B.A. 
(Trin.)  '96,  M.A.  '97,  rector  of  the 
church  at  Sutton  West. 

On  April  2ist,  at  19  Durocher 
Street,  Montreal,  the  Rev.  John  B. 
Clarkson,  B.A.  '63,  M.A.  '73,  for 
thirty  years  in  active  service  in  the 
Methodist  Church. 
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ADDRESS    DELIVERED    BEFORE   THE   ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION. 

BY  SIR  WILLIAM  MEREDITH,  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  TORONTO,  JUNE  QTH,  1904. 

|y^  R.   Chairman  and   Gentlemen : — 

I  have  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  Association 
over  which  you  so  worthily  preside,  for  the  honour  which  you 
have  done  me  in  inviting  me  to  be  present  to-night,  and  for  the 
courtesy  shown  me  in  permitting  me  to  avail  myself  on  this 
occasion  of  the  opportunity  to  make,  not  what  you  dignify  as 
my  Annual  Address  to  my  constituents,  but  to  make  a  statement 
as  to  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  University  and  its  imme- 
diate and  pressing  needs ;  and,  perhaps,  if  you  will  permit  me 
to  do  so,  to  answer  briefly  some  criticisms  of  the  Universitv, 
and  of  myself,  and  of  the  Association,  which  have  recently 
appeared  in  the  public  press. 
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I  think,  sir,  but  few  of  the  public,  even  of  those  who  live  in 
the  City  of  Toronto,  have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  import- 
ance and  magnitude  of  the  work  which  the  University  of 
Toronto1  is  doing  for  this  Province  and  for  this  Dominion. 
To-day  there  are  2,135  students  receiving  instruction  within 
the  walls  of  the  University,  its  Faculties  and  its  federated 
Colleges.  This  means  a  great  deal  for  this  country,  and  it  means 
that  a  great  deal  of  money  is  required  for  carrying  on  the 
operations  of  the  University,  and  for  developing  it  in  order  that 
it  may  perform  its  duty  to  the  state.  But  it  will  be  apparent 
presently  how  far  we  are  from  having  reached  the  limit  of  our 
growth. 

Among  the  events  which  have  taken  place  during  the  past 
year,  I  think  I  may  not  unfitlv  refer  first  to  the  federation  which 
has  been  accomplished  with  the  University  of  Trinity  College. 

The  Legislature  and  people  of  this  Province^in  the  year 
1887,  I  think  it  was — adopted  the  policy  of  endeavouring  to 
unite  all  the  degree-conferring  universities  of  the  Province  m 
one  great  Provincial  institution ;  and  it  was  the  hope  of  those 
who  formulated  that  large-minded  scheme  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  give  it  full  effect,  by  inducing  all  the  Universities 
to  surrender  their  degree-conferring  powers,  and  by  uniting  them 
in  one  great  Provincial  University.  Owing  to  difficulties  which 
arose  from  geographical  and  other  conditions,  the  scheme  was 
slow  of  accomplishment.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Victoria 
University  that  it  answered  promptly  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Legislature.  Arrangements  were  almost  immediately  made 
which  resulted  in  Victoria  surrendering  her  degree-conferring 
powers,  except  in  Theology,  and  uniting  her  fortunes  with  those 
of  the  University  of  Toronto.  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  result 
of  federation  has  v  been  beneficial,  both  to  Victoria  and  to  the 
University  of  Toronto;  and  I  may  venture  to  predict  that, 
although  the  bond  uniting  Victoria  with  the  University  is  one 
that  may  be  severed  upon  a  year's  notice,  it  will  be  a  far-distant 
day  before  any  effort  is  made  on  the  part  of  Victoria  to  with- 
draw from  the  union  which  was  then  deliberately  formed. 

Trinity,  sixteen  years  later,  after  some  negotiations,  finally 
came  to  consider  the  matter  favourably.  Some  necessary 
amendments  having  been  made  in  the  statute  governing  the 
University,  in  the  year  1901,  a  committee  of  the  two  bodies  met 
soon  after  to  discuss  the  question.  I  here  bear  willing  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  Provost  Macklem,  and  the  gentlemen 
who  were  associated  with  him  on  behalf  of  Trinity,  exhibited 
so  broad-minded  a  spirit  throughout  the  negotiations,  that 
difficulties  which  appeared  at  first  likely  to  be  very  serious  were 
finally  overcome,  and  terms  of  union  satisfactory  and  fair  to 
both  parties  were  settled  upon — an  important  element  of  which, 
I  may  remark,  was,  in  my  judgment,  the  making  certain  the 
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continuation  of  University  Colle-e  as  tin-   State  College  of 
Province.     These  terms  were  embodied  in  an  agreement  which 
has  been  proclaimed;  and  upon  the  first  day  of  October  n 
Trinity    University    will    cease    to    confer    degrees,    except    it. 
Theology,  and  will    become  federated    with    the   Timer-it \ 
-Toronto. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  federation  with  Victoria,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  closer  touch  with  a  body  of  educated  and  cultured  gentle- 
men, such  as  compose  the  staff  of  Trinity,  will  be  of  advantage 
to  the  University  of  Toronto;  as,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  their 
contact  with  our  professoriate  will  certainly  not  act  preju- 
dicially upon  them  or  their  University. 

Now,  let  me  give  you  the  figures  which  make  up 'the  2,135 
students  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  These,  it  should  be  said 
include  a  few  occasional  Dental  students  —  some  sixty  or 
seventy.  In  the  University,  the  students  in  Arts  number  59;  in 
University  College,  653 ;  in  Victoria,  300 ;  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  of  the  University,  721  ;  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering,  402. 

With  the  addition  of  the  undergraduates  brought  in  as  the 
result  of  Trinity's  federation  with  the  University,  and  the 
natural  increase,  I  think  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the 
figures  will  not  be  far  from  2,500  at  the  close  of  the  next 
academic  year. 

Now,  I  need  not  stop  to  say — because  it  goes  without  saying 
—that  progress  in  University  College  and  Victoria  University 
has  been,  as  in  the  past,  most  satisfactory.  To  Victoria  is  due 
the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  establish  that  desideratum, 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Principal  of  University  College,  a 
Woman's  Residence — Annesley  Hall.  I  shall  have  a  word  to 
say  as  to  this  later,  and  I  hope  we  in  University  College  may 
not  be  long  in  following  the  good  example  set  for  us  by 
Victoria. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  was  established  under  considerable 
difficulty,  and  a  more  self-denying  body  of  gentlemen  than  those 
who  have  formed,  from  time  to  time  since  its  establishment,  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  is  not,  I 
think,  found  in  any  other  University. 

In  order  that  you  may  see  the  progress  thai  has  been  i 
let  me  give  you  some  figures.     Last  year  there  were  428  students 
in  attendance    in  the    Medical    Faculty,  in    addition  to  which 
there    were    sixty-two    occasional    students    from    the 
College,  making  in  all  490-    For  the  year  Just  closed>  the 'U       ^ 
is    (including    90    occasional    Dental    students)    7^4- 
course,  includes  the  students  who  came  from  Trinity  Medical 
School,  which  amalgamated  with  our  Faculty  immediately  upo 
the  terms  of  federation  being  agreed  upon,  instead  of  await 
the-  first  of  October,  when  complete  federation,  as  I  have  ah 
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mentioned,  will  take  place.  Of  regular  students,  there  are  in 
the  First  Year  160;  in  the  Second  Year,  135;  in  the  Third  Year, 
169;  in  the  Fourth  Year,  161 ;  and  in  the  Fifth  Year,  9;  making 
a  total  of  635,  in  addition  to  the  90  already  referred  to  as  occa- 
sional students. 

The  new  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  composed  of  ninety- 
members.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  pretty  large  Faculty;  but  I  am 
glad  to  say  that,  although  it  looked  as  if  personal  interests 
might  come  in,  and  there  might  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
amalgamation,  concessions  were  made  on  both  sides,  and  the 
result  is  an  amalgamated  Faculty  in  which  there  is  absolutely 
no  friction. 

I  have  received  from  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 
Dr.  Primrose,  a  communication  which  relates  to  the  new 
building,  completed  and  opened  within  the  year,  and  from  which 
I  shall. read  an  extract.  Referring  to  the  laboratories,  he  says, 
"they  have  proved  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended.  It  would  have  been  absolutely 
impossible  to  have  accommodated  the  large  classes  in  the  old 
quarters,  and  the  present  facilities  have  been  most  adequate  in 
every  way." 

Another  step  in  advance  has  been  taken — small  in  its 
beginning,  no  doubt,  but  full  of  significance — in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  post-graduate  course,  which  began  on  the  first  of 
June.  It  is  intended  to  continue  for  two  weeks ;  the  work  will 
be  largely  clinical,  and  the  members  of  the  professoriate  who 
are  engaged  in  hospital  work  will  conduct  classes  in  the 
hospital  wards.  In  addition  to  this,  two  hours  will  be  spent 
daily  in  the  laboratories,  where  laboratory  work  for  clinical 
cases  will  be  carried  on.  Dr.  Prim-rose  says  that  considerable 
interest  is  being  taken  throughout-  the  Province  in  this  course, 
and  that  twenty-five  practitioners  had  signified  their  intention 
of  being  present.  The  letter  containing  this  information  was, 
it  may  be  remarked,  written  prior  to  the  first  of  June.. 

About  two  years  ago,  there  was  initiated  a  combined  course 
in  Arts  and  Medicine,  known  as  the  Honour  Department  of 
Biological  and  Physical  Sciences.  A  number  have  been  induced 
to  take  this  com  Dined  course.  Students  who  entered  for  it  in 
1902-3,  will  for  the  first  time  appear  as  students  in  Medicine 
next  October,  when  they  will  begin  their  third  year  in  Arts  and 
thsir  first  in  Medicine.*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  combined 
course  will  commend  itself  to  a  still  greater  number  of  students, 
who  will  avail  themselves  of  it,  taking  the  University  course  in 
Science,  and  graduating  in  Arts  as  well  as  in  Medicine. 


*  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that,  when  the  course  was  established  in  1902-3,  several 
students,  who  were  then  third  year  Arts  undergraduates  in  Natural  Science,  were  transferred  to  the 
new  course.  Having  graduated  this  year  in  Arts,  these  men  will  consequently  enter,  next  autumn, 
upon  their  third  year  in  medicine. 
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In  the  department  of  Medicine,  too,  still  another 
advancement  is  to  be  noted.  In  conjunction  with  the  Pro- 
vincial Board  of  Health,  a  new  course  has  been  establislu-.l 
leading  to  a  diploma  in  Public  Health,  the  purpose  being  to 
have  a  course  of  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  teaching  in 
Sanitation,  and  other  matters  relating  to  public  health,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  diploma  will  be  awarded.  This  course  of  study 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  general  public;  and  I  think 
we  may  well  say  that  in  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University 
we  are  keeping  abreast  of  the  times,  and  looking  after  the 
interests  not  only  of  those  who  are  being  educated  in  it,  but  of 
the  public  at  large  of  the  whole  Province. 

The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  (our 
autonomous  faculty,  over  which  we  have  not  quite  as  much 
control  as  over  the  other  faculties  of  the  University),  continues 
to  progress,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures  of  last 
year  with  those  of  the  present  year.  Progress  is  all  very  well 
but  the  present  accommodation  is  entirely  inadequate.  Th'.s 
was  foreseen,  and  some  time  ago — it  seems  a  long  time  ago — 
steps  were  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  designed 
to  meet  the  present  and  immediate  future  needs  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  University.  I  was  afraid,  having  regard  to  the 
amount  which  the  Legislature  voted  for  the  purpose,  that  the 
building  would  not  be  as  creditable  to  the  University  as  one 
would  wish.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that,  while  it  does 
not  compare  in  architectural  -  beauty  with  the  magnificent 
structure  which  is  our  own  University,  it  proves  to  be  a  very 
presentable  building-,  and  does  credit  to  the  designer  of  it ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  found  to  be  very  well  suited  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  has  been  erected.  I  hope  that  pro- 
gress will  be  made  a  little  more  rapidly  in  the  future  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  so  that  the  overcrowded  students  may 
have  room  in  which  to  do  their  work  properly. 

I  come  now,  with  fear  and  trembling,  to  a  department  which 
has  recently  been  established— the  Department  of  Household 
Science.  Its  "establishment, — while  due  mainly  to  a  lady  of 
Toronto  who  takes  a  very  great  interest  in  women,  and  in  this 
particular  department  of  their  education, — has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  exertions  of  Chancellor  Burwash,  of  Victoria 
University,  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  Provincial  University. 
It  was  owing  to  their  efforts  that  the  department  was  estab- 
lished and  a  curriculum  adopted. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  further,  that  the  same  lady— it  is  not 
improper  that  her  name  should  be  mentioned— that  Mrs.  Massey- 
Treble  is  now  ready  to  provide  means  for  erecting  a  suitable 
building  upon  a  site  whi'ch  the  trustees  have  already  allocated 
for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  Government  has  agreed 
maintain  this  new  department  at  the  public  expense.  Withm 
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Legislature  has  set  apart  four  townships  in  the  northern  country 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  establishment  of  this  Residence ; 
and  last  session  a  grant  of  $600  was  made  for  the  same  purpose. 
Steps  are,  I  believe,  being  taken  to  make  a  beginning — small, 
it  is  true — in  the  way  of  a  Woman's  Residence.  I  hope  that 
the  seed  will  grow,  and  that  we  shall  have  soon  a  Residence 
which,  though  we  cannot  at  once  make  it  equal  to  that  of 
Victoria,  will  yet  be  creditable  under  all  the  circumstances. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  not  much  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  residence  for  men  undergraduates.  This  necessity  has 
been  under  consideration,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to  induce 
public-spirited  men  of  means  in  Toronto  and  elsewhere  to  assist 
in  launching  a  scheme  which  would  make  a  beginning  in  that 
useful  direction.  I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat  now,  that  I 
think  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  we  can  expect  from  the  Legis- 
lature and  Government  of  the  country  aid — in  any  considerable 
amount,  at  all  events — in  connection  with  that  part  of  the 
University  work,  and,  therefore,  in  the  main,  the  expense  will 
have  to  be  borne  by  subscriptions  obtained  in  the  way  in  which 
efforts  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  obtain  them.  I  hope  that, 
now  that  the  Convocation  Hall  has  been  secured  and  means 
provided  for  it,  the  active  gentlemen  who  made  that  possible 
will  set  their  hands  to  this  work ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  if  they  do 
it  with  the  same  vigour,  a  good  result  will  follow  from  the:r 
efforts. 

There  is  on  the  part  of  a  good  many  people  a  notion  that 
the  University  is  a  kind  of  greedy,  spoiled  child;  that  it  is 
always  clamouring  for  something  more;  that  it  is  unreasonable 
in  its  demands ;  that  it  does  not  recognise  the  claims  which  other 
departments  of  the  public  service  and  other  institutions  have 
upon  the  Government  of  the  country;  and  that  it  does  not 
recognise  the v  limitations  that  there  are  to  the  extent  to  which 
aid  can  be  given  by  the  Government,  even  of  such  a  Province 
as  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  a  fair  way  to  think  or 
speak  of  the  University.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for 
its  government,  the  people  of  this  country  have  divided  the 
responsibility.  They  have  said,  that  the  graduates  shall  select 
a  certain  number  —  the  graduates  '  coming  from  University 
College,  and  the  graduates  of  Victoria,  and  now  the  graduates 
from  Trinity — then  the  medical  representatives,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  federated  and  affiliated  bodies ;  that  these 
gentlemen  shall  constitute  a  Senate,  and  control  the  academic 
management  and  government  of  the  University.  The  Legis- 
lature has  entrusted  them  with  this  important  duty  because,  I 
suppose,  of  their  especial  knowledge  and  fitness  to  consider  and 
understand  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  University  from 
an  academic  standpoint.  They  have  appointed  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  which  controls  the  financial  affairs  of  the  University. 
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It  fixes  the  salaries  of  the  staff,  and  of  all  the  officials,  as  well 
as  the  fees  to  be  paid,  and  has  the  management  of  the  property, 
and  the  investing  of  the  funds.  And  then,  above  all,  there  is 
the  Government  and  Legislature  of  the  Province.  So  long  as 
the  University  continues  a  Provincial  institution,  the  ultimate 
responsibility  must  rest  upon  the  Government,  who  are  respon- 
sible to  the  people  of  the  Province.  But  I  think  that  in  dealing 
with  these  two  great  (as  I  think  I  may  call  them)  governing 
bodies — the  academic  body  and  the  trustee  body — they  ought 
not  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were  mere  heads  of  a  department 
of  the  Government.  They  are  those  to  whom  primarily  the 
responsibility  has  been  entrusted  by  the  people  of  this  Province, 
through  their  Legislature;  and  no  Government  Ought  lightly 
to  interfere  with  what  is  determined  by  these  two  bodies,  after 
mature  deliberation  and  full  consideration  of  any  matter  upon 
which  they  have  passed. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  The  ultimate  responsibility  rests 
with  the  Government;  but  the  case  seems  to  me  analogous  to 
that  of  legislation  by  a  Province,  in  which  it  is  safe  to  hold  that, 
while  there  is  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  Governor-General,  on 
the  advice  of  his  ministers,  to  disallow  any  legislation  of  a 
Province,  it  is  not  constitutional  to  disallow  it,  if  it  is  within  the 
sphere  of  provincial  powers  (although  there  have  been  differ- 
ences of  opinion  even  upon  that).  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
the  analogy  is  complete,  but  I  do  say,  that  where  the  Senate 
and  Trustees  are  united  in  the  opinion  that  any  particular  thing 
is  necessarv  in  the  interests  of  the  University,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  interests  of  the  Province,  no  Government  ought  lightly 
to  put  aside  what  they  have  determined  upon.  I  think  that 
ought  to  be  a  cardinal  principle  in  dealing  with  the  action  of 
the  University  throughout. 

But  I  have  been  getting  a  little  too  far  away  from  what 
started  with,  and  shall    now    return  to  it.     I  said    that  it  was 
thought  that  the  University  was  a  greedy  child,  always  asking 
for  something,  and  not  caring   very  much    where  it  was  to  be 
got,  or  how  it  was  to  be  got,  or  whether  it  was  reasonable  that 
it  should  be  got  at  all.     Now,  as  comparisons  are  instructive, 
let  us  look  back.     When  the  endowment— and    it    was  a  large 
endowment,     as     things    then     went— was    provided     for 
University,  what  were  the  University  and  College?     Not  what 
they  are  to-day.    The  endowment  was  adequate  for  the  purpos 
of  an  ordinary  College  or  University,  as  the  conception  of  tho<= 
was  in  those  days.     But  with  the  enormous  strides    that  nav 
been  made  in  modern  times,  the  need  of  expansion  and  develop- 
ment has  increased  enormously,  for  it  is  impossible 
nation  can  progress  unless  it  provides  means  for ^educ 
people  so  that  they  may  keep  at  least  abreast  of  the  peopl 
other  nations  in  learning  and    scientific    knowledge.  .  H<          I 
think  there  is  no  higher  duty  resting  upon  the  Legislature  , 
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mentioned,  will  take  place.  Of  regular  students,  there  are  in 
the  First  Year  160;  in  the  Second  Year,  135;  in  the  Third  Year, 
169;  in  the  Fourth  Year,  161 ;  and  in  the  Fifth  Year,  9;  making 
a  total  of  635,  in  addition  to  the  90  already  referred  to  as  occa- 
sional students. 

The  new  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  composed  of  ninety 
members.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  pretty  large  Faculty;  but  I  am 
glad  to  say  that,  although  it  looked  as  if  personal  interests 
might  come  in,  and  there  might  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
amalgamation,  concessions  were  made  on  both  sides,  and  the 
result  is  an  amalgamated  Faculty  in  which  there  is  absolutely 
no  friction. 

I  have  received  from  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 
Dr.  Primrose,  a  communication  which  relates  to  the  new 
building,  completed  and  opened  within  the  year,  and  from  which 
I  shall. read  an  extract.  Referring  to  the  laboratories,  he  says, 
"they  have  proved  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended.  It  would  have  been  absolutely 
impossible  to  have  accommodated  the  large  classes  in  the  old 
quarters,  and  the  present  facilities  have  been  most  adequate  in 
every  way." 

Another  step  in  advance  has  been  taken — small  in  its 
beginning,  no  doubt,  but  full  of  significance — in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  post-graduate  course,  which  began  on  the  first  of 
June.  It  is  intended  to  continue  for  two  weeks ;  the  work  will 
be  largely  clinical,  and  the  members  of  the  professoriate  who 
are  engaged  in  hospital  work  will  conduct  classes  in  the 
hospital  wards.  In  addition  to  this,  two  hours  will  be  spent 
daily  in  the  laboratories,  where  laboratory  work  for  clinical 
cases  will  be  carried  on.  Dr.  Primrose  says  that  considerable 
interest  is  being  taken  throughout- the  Province  in  this  course, 
and  that  twenty-five  practitioners  had  signified  their  intention 
of  being  present.  The  letter  containing  this  information  was, 
it  may  be  remarked,  written  prior  to  the  first  of  June.. 

About  two  years  ago,  there  was  initiated  a  combined  course 
in  Arts  and  Medicine,  known  as  the  Honour  Department  of 
Biological  and  Physical  Sciences.  A  number  have  been  induced 
to  take  this  com  Dined  course.  Students  who  entered  for  it  in 
1902-3,  will  for  the  first  time  appear  as  students  in  Medicine 
next  October,  when  they  will  begin  their  third  year  in  Arts  and 
thsir  first  in  Medicine.*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  combined 
course  will  commend  itself  to  a  still  greater  number  of  students, 
who  will  avail  themselves  of  it,  taking  the  University  course  in 
Science,  and  graduating  in  Arts  as  well  as  in  Medicine. 


*  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that,  when  the  course  was  established  in  1902-3,  several 
students,  who  were  then  third  year  Arts  undergraduates  in  Natural  Science,  were  transferred  to  the 
new  course.  Having  graduated  this  year  in  Arts,  these  men  will  consequently  enter,  next  autumn, 
upon  their  third  year  in  medicine. 
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In  the  department  of  Medicine,  too,  still  another  sign  of 
advancement  is  to  be  noted.  In  conjunction  with  the  Pro- 
vincial Board  of  Health,  a  new  course  has  been  established 
leading  to  a  diploma  in  Public  Health,  the  purpose  being  to 
have  a  course  of  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  teaching  in 
Sanitation,  and  other  matters  relating  to  public  health,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  diploma  will  be  awarded.  This  course  of  study 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  general  public;  and  I  think 
we  may  well  say  that  in  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University 
we  are  keeping  abreast  of  the  times,  and  looking  after  the 
interests  not  only  of  those  who  are  being  educated  in  it,  but  of 
the  public  at  large  of  the  whole  Province. 

The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  (our 
autonomous  faculty,  over  which  we  have  not  quite  as  much 
control  as  over  the  other  faculties  of  the  University),  continues 
to  progress,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures  of  last 
year  with  those  of  the  present  year.  Progress  is  all  very  well 
but  the  present  accommodation  is  entirely  inadequate.  This 
was  foreseen,  and  some  time  ago — it  seems  a  long  time  ago— 
steps  were  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  designed 
to  meet  the  present  and  immediate  future  needs  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  University.  I  was  afraid,  having  regard  to  the 
amount  which  the  Legislature  voted  for  the  purpose,  that  the 
building  would  not  be  as  creditable  to  the  University  as  one 
would  wish.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that,  while  it  does 
not  compare  in  architectural  -beauty  .with  the  magnificent 
structure  which  is  our  own  University,  it  proves  to  be  a  very 
presentable  building-,  and  does  credit  to  the  designer  of  it;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  found  to  be  very  well  suited  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  has  been  erected.  I  hope  that  pro- 
gress will  be  made  a  little  more  rapidly  in  the  future  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  so  that  the  overcrowded  students  may 
have  room  in  which  to  do  their  work  properly. 

I  come  now,  with  fear  and  trembling,  to  a  department  which 
has  recently  been  established — the  Department  of  Household 
Science.  Its  "establishment, — while  due  mainly  to  a  lady  of 
Toronto  who  takes  a  very  great  interest  in  women,  and  in  this 
particular  department  of  their  education, — has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  exertions  of  Chancellor  Burwash,  of  Victoria 
University,  and  the 'Vice-President  of  the  Provincial  University. 
It  was  owing  to  their  efforts  that  the  department  was  estab- 
lished and  a  curriculum  adopted. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  further,  that  the  same  lady — it  is  not 
improper  that  her  name  should  be  mentioned — that  Mrs.  Massey- 
Treble  is  now  ready  to  provide  means  for  erecting  a  suitable 
building  upon  a  site  which  the  trustees  have  already  allocated 
for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  Government  has  agreed  to 
maintain  this  new  department  at  the  public  expense.  Within 
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a  very  short  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  creditable  building  will 
be  erected,  and  the  department  will  be  in  full  operation.  It 
will  have  an  excellent  situation,  immediately  east  of  Wycliffe 
College  and  west  of  Victoria  College — between  two  respectable 
irstitutions,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  a  good  effect  upon  those 
who  are  in  attendance  in  this  department. 

The  University  some  time  ago  thought  that  the  time  had 
come  when  something  should  be  done*  for  the  development  of 
musical  taste  and  musical  culture  in  the  Province,  in  additijn 
to  what  had  been  done  before,  which  was  but  little.  Provision 
has  consequently  been  made  for  local  examinations  in  music, 
and  some  progress  has  been  effected,  although  not  so  much  as 
is  to  be  desired.  There  are  in  existence  bodies  occupying  the 
field,  and  deriving  a  very  considerable  income  from  the  local 
examinations  which  are  held  under  their  auspices ;  and,  natur- 
ally, they  feel  that  they  ought  not  to  be  crowded  out  of  the 
field  which  they  have  occupied,  and  deprived  of  these  earnings. 
A  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  affiliation  of  these  bodies  with  the  University, 
as  well  as  that  of  other  bodies  which  are  knocking  at  our  doors 
for  the  same  sort  of  recognition. 

Recently  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  University  ought 
to  establish  a  teaching  Faculty  of  Music  of  its  own,  and  the 
Senate  last  night  gave  to  the  committee  which  is  considering  the 
other  question  power  to  deal  with  this  suggestion  also,  and  to 
report  upon  the  whole  situation.^  It  is*  to  be  hoped  that  we  shali 
have  the  cordial  co-operation  of  these  schools.  There  is  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  University  to  act  unfairly  towards 
them ;  and  I  sincerely  trust  that,  moderation  and  judgment  being- 
exercised  on  both  sides,  some  means  will  be  devised  which  will 
result  in  the  formation  of  such  a  faculty,  and  that  the  teaching 
bodies  to  which  I  have  referred  will  join  with  the  University  in 
the  effort  to  make  it  a  success. 

I  ^m  glad  to  congratulate  the  Alumni  on  the  fact  that  the 
Convocation  Hall  is  now  an  assured  fact.  I  suppose  it  would  be 
too  much  to  hope  for  a  completed  building  before  another  year 
rolls  round.  But  certainly,  before  two  years  have  passed,  the 
inconvenience — I  was  almost  going  to  say,  the  disgrace — under 
which  the  University  lies  of  having  no  meeting  hall,  will  have 
passed  away,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  meet  in  a  Convocation 
Hall  which  will  be  creditable  to  the  University,  as  it  will  be  to 
those  to  whose  its  existence  is  mainly  due. 

In  connection  with  the  Convocation  Hall  it  may  not  be 
improper  for  me  to  make  an  observation  with  regard  to  the 
Observatory  site.  There  has  been  discussion  about  it;  and 
some  time  ago,  when  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the  Observa- 
tory from  Toronto  to  Ottawa,  there  was  some  criticism  of  the 
University  and  its  authorities.  It  was  said  that  the  Universitv 
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was  not  acting  fairly  to  Toronto,  but  was  selfishly  endeavouring 
to  get  possession  of  the  two  and  two-fifths  acres  of  land  which 
are  now  occupied  by  the  Dominion  Government  as  ground  for 
the  Observatory,  at  the  price  of  the  Observatory's  removal  to 
Ottawa. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  result  of  negotiations  between  the 
Dominion  authorities  and  the  University  is,  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  surrendered  to  the  University  the  portion  of  the  land 
which  is  occupied  by  the  residence  of  the  Director  of  the  Obser- 
vatory, Mr.  Stupart,  and  which  will  be  occupied  in  part  by  the 
new  Convocation  Hall.  That  change  is  to  take  place  at  once, 
and  the  trustees  have  already  made  the  agreed  compensation  co 
Mr.  Stupart  for  his  expenses  in  seeking  another  abode  for 
himself.  The  University  has  also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  a  site  which  has  been  approved  of  by  the  Dominion 
authorities,,  upon  University  grounds,  to  which,  within  two 
years,  as  we  understand  the  arrangement  with  the  Government, 
the  Observatory  will  be  removed,  and  on  which  new  buildings 
will  be  erected.  So,  that  the  University,  so  far  from  doing 
anything  which  will  tend  to  the  removal  of  the  Observatory 
from  Toronto,  has  actually  provided,  at  the  expense  of  its 
endowment,  a  new  site  for  it. 

The  land  which  has  been  occupied  by  the  Observatory, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  Campus,  consists,  as  I  have  said, 
of  two  and  two-fifths  acres.  Upwards  of  sixty  years  ago  (nearly 
sixty-five  years  ago)  the  University  authorities  handed  it  over 
to  the  Ordnance  Department  under  a  license  of  occupation  by 
which,  so  long  as  the  Crown  used  it  for  the  scientific  purposes 
to  which  it  was  devoted — the  same  purposes  that  are  now  being 
served  here  and  at  the  station  at  Agincourt— the  Crown  was  to 
be  permitted  to  occupy  it.  There  may  be  a  question — it  is  not 
important  now,  in  view  of  the  settlement  which  has  been  reached 
—as  to  whether,  the  scientific  part  of  the  station  having  been 
removed  to  Agincourt,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ground  having 
been  occupied  for  other  than  scientific  purposes,  the  rights  of 
the  Crown  have  not  come  to  an  end. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  I  think  it  is  but  just  to  say 
that  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  Sir  William  Mulock  for  the  assist- 
ance which  he  gave  the  University  authorities  in  connection 
with  the  negotiations.  He  was  quite  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  whole  question,  and  was  able  to  place  it  so  clearly  before 
the  Minister  with  whose  Department  it  is  connected- 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries— and  his  colleagues  in  the 
Government,  that  we  obtained  what,  without  his.  assistance,  it 
might  have  been  very  difficult  to  secure. 

I  have  a  word  to  say  about  a  Woman's    Residence, 
appears  now  to  be  about  to  assume  some  practical  shape, 
ladies  who  have  been  connected  with  this  project  have  on  hand 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  which  has  been  subscribed. 
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Legislature  has  set  apart  four  townships  in  the  northern  country 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  establishment  of  this  Residence ; 
and  last  session  a  grant  of  $600  was  made  for  the  same  purpose. 
Steps  are,  I  believe,  being  taken  to  make  a  beginning — small, 
it  is  true — in  the  way  of  a  Woman's  Residence.  I  hope  that 
the  seed  will  grow,  and  that  we  shall  have  soon  a  Residence 
which,  though  we  cannot  at  once  make  it  equal  to  that  of 
Victoria,  will  yet  be  creditable  under  all  the  circumstances. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  not  much  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  residence  for  men  undergraduates.  This  necessity  has 
been  under  consideration,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to  induce 
public-spirited  men  of  means  in  Toronto  and  elsewhere  to  assist 
in  launching  a  scheme  which  would  make  a  beginning  in  that 
useful  direction.  I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat  now,  that  I 
think  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  we  can  expect  from  the  Legis- 
lature and  Government  of  the  country  aid — in  any  considerable 
amount,  at  all  events — in  connection  with  that  part  of  the 
University  work,  and,  therefore,  in  the  main,  the  expense  will 
have  to  be  borne  by  subscriptions  obtained  in  the  way  in  which 
efforts  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  obtain  them.  I  hope  that, 
now  that  the  Convocation  Hall  has  been  secured  and  means 
provided  for  it,  the  active  gentlemen  who  made  that  possible 
will  set  their  hands  to  this  work ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  if  they  do 
it  with  the  same  vigour,  a  good  result  will  follow  from  their 
efforts. 

There  is  on  the  part  of  a  good  many  people  a  notion  that 
the  University  is  a  kind  of  greedy,  spoiled  child;  that  it  is 
always  clamouring  for  something  more;  that  it  is  unreasonable 
in  its  demands ;  that  it  does  not  recognise  the  claims  which  other 
departments  of  the  public  service  and  other  institutions  have 
upon  the  Government  of  the  country;  and  that  it  does  not 
recognise  the  limitations  that  there  are  to  the  extent  to  which 
aid  can  be  given  by  the  Government,  even  of  such  a  Province 
as  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  a  fair  way  to  think  or 
speak  of  the  University.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for 
its  government,  the  people  of  this  country  have  divided  the 
responsibility.  They  have  said,  that  the  graduates  shall  select 
a  certain  number  —  the  graduates  '  coming  from  University 
College,  and  the  graduates  of  Victoria,  and  now  the  graduates 
from  Trinity — then  the  medical  representatives,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  federated  and  affiliated  bodies ;  that  these 
gentlemen  shall  constitute  a  Senate,  and  control  the  academic 
management  and  government  of  the  University.  The  Legis- 
lature has  entrusted  them  with  this  important  duty  because,  I 
suppose,  of  their  especial  knowledge  and  fitness  to  consider  and 
understand  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  University  from 
an  academic  standpoint.  They  have  appointed  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  which  controls  the  financial  affairs  of  the  University. 
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as  fhX,eSW^SaJf  rieS^°f  th!  Staff'  and  Of  a11  the  official*>  as  well 
as  the  fees  to  be  paid,  and  has  the  management  of  the  property, 
and  the  investing  of  the  funds.  And  then,  above  all.there  Is 
the  Government  and  Legislature  of  the  Province.  So  Ion-  as 
rle  Un™tv  continues  a  Provincial  institution,  the  ultimate 
responsibility  must  rest  upon  the  Government,  who  are  respon- 
sible to  the  people  of  the  Province.  But  I  think  that  in  dealin* 

Todl  tSh  tW°  /^^  ^  l  tMnk  l  ma^  Cal1  them)  governing 
bodies—  the  academic  body  and  the  trustee  body—  they  ought 
not  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were  mere  heads  of  a  department 
the  Government.  They  are  those  to  whom  primarily  the 
responsibility  has  been  entrusted  by  the  people  of  this  Province, 
through  their  Legislature;  and  no  Government  Ought  lightly 
to  interfere  with  what  is  determined  by  these  two  bodies  after 
mature  deliberation  and  full  consideration  of  any  matter  upon 
which  they  have  passed. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  The  ultimate  responsibility  res^s 
with  the  Government;  but  the  case  seems  to  me  analogous  to 
that  of  legislation  by  a  Province,  in  which  it  is  safe  to  hold  that, 
while  there  is  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  Governor-General,  on 
the  advice  of  his  ministers,  to  disallow  any  legislation  of  a 
Province,  it  is  not  constitutional  to  disallow  it,  if  it  is  within  the 
sphere  of  provincial  powers  (although  there  have  been  differ- 
ences of  opinion  even  upon  that).  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
the  analogy  is  complete,  but  I  do  say,  that  where  the  Senate 
and  Trustees  are  united  in  the  opinion  that  any  particular  thing 
is  necessarv  in  the  interests  of  the  University,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  interests  of  the  Province,  no  Government  ought  lightly 
to  put  aside  what  they  have  determined  upon.  I  think  that 
ought  to  be  a  cardinal  principle  in  dealing  with  the  action  of 
the  University  throughout. 

But  I  have  been  getting  a  little  too  far  away  from  what  I 
started  with,  and  shall  now  return  to  it.  I  said  that  it  was 
thought  that  the  University  was  a  greedy  child,  always  asking 
for  something,  and  not  caring  very  much  where  it  was  to  be 
got,  or  how  it  was  to  be  got,  or  whether  it  was  reasonable  that 
it  should  be  got  at  all.  Now,  as  comparisons  are  instructive, 
let  us  look  back.  When  the  endowment  —  and  it  was  a  large 
endowment,  as  things  then  went  —  was  provided  for  the 
University,  what  were  the  University  and  College?  Not  what 
they  are  to-day.  The  endowment  was  adequate  for  the  purposes 
of  an  ordinary  College  or  University,  as  the  conception  of  those 
was  in  those  days.  But  with  the  enormous  strides  that  have 
been  made  in  modern  times,  the  need  of  expansion  and  develop- 
ment has  increased  enormously,  for  it  is  impossible  that  any 
nation  can  progress  unless  it  provides  means  for  educating  its 
people  so  that  they  may  keep  at  least  abreast  of  the  peoples  of 
other  nations  in  learning  and  scientific  knowledge.  Hence  I 
think  there  is  no  higher  duty  resting  upon  the  Legislature  of 
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the  state  than  that  of  seeing  that  its  educational  institutions  are 
in  such  a  position,  and  so  manned  and  provMed  with  means, 
that  the  men  of  the  country  can  be  fitted  for  competing  with  the 
men  of  every  other  nation. 

The  struggle  for  life  is  now  very  keen.  See  what  Germany 
is  doing;  see  how  she  is  outstripping  other  nations  that  were 
once  far  ahead  of  her.  That  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  the 
students  by  their  midnight  lamp,  the  work  of  the  Universities, 
and  other  educational  means  that  have  been  adopted  in  that 
country. 

Look  at  our  nearest  neighbour  with  whom  we  have  to 
compete.  See  what  she  has  done  and  is  doing.  We,  too,  must 
be  up  and  doing;  we  must  not  be  laggard  in  the  race,  but  see 
that  the  young  men  of  this  Province  are  properly  equipped  for 
the  battle  of  life  and  for  the  struggle  that  is  going  on. 

See  what  has  been  taking  place  with  regard  to  the  building 
of  the  new  projected  railway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
It  is  said  that  we  have  not  the  men  to  undertake  the  scientific 
work  involved  in  its  construction.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  perhaps 
partly  due  to  the  youth  of  the  nation ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
true  that  there  are  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  no  men  competent 
for  that  work.  It  is  by  institutions  such  as  our  Provincial 
University  that  men  are  equipped  for  such  enterprises ;  and  I 
do  think,  and  I  submit  my  conviction  to  the  intellieent  judgment 
of  those  who  hear  me,  that  the  people  are  remiss  in  their  duty 
if  they  do  not  see  that  their  Provincial  Universitv  is  adequately 
equipped  to  take  its  place,  and  to  do  its  part  in  this  great  work 
of  training  our  own  young  men. 

There  is,  then,  no  use  in  blinking  the  fact  that  money,  and 
a  large  amount  of  money,  is  necessary,  and  will  be  necessary  in 
•  the  future,  if  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  to  do  its  duty  by  its 
University.  I  believe  that  the  people  have  been  educated  to 
such  a  state  that  they  do  appreciate  in  large  measure — though 
perhaps  not  as  fullv  as  one  would  wish — the  importance  of  the 
Provincial  University,  and  the  necessity  of  providing-  amply  for 
it  in  order  that  it  may  do  its  work.  I  do  hope,  therefore,  that 
both  Legislature  and  Government  will  have  sufficient  confidence 
in  the  people  of  this  Province  to  go  forward  and  do  boldly  what 
they  think  is  right;  and  they  may,  I  venture  to  think,  rest 
assured  that  the  people  of  this  country,  in  that  respect  at  all 
events,  will  be  neither  Grit  nor  Tory,  but  will  stand  by  the 
Government  that  does  its  duty  in  this  hieh  matter  of  education. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  considerable  amount  has 
been  received  from  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  supplement  the 
endowment  of  the  University.  We  receive  from  the  Province, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  three  departments  which  the  Govern- 
ment and  Province  have  undertaken  to  maintain,  $42,449.50,  for 
the  current  year.  The  estimated  deficit  upon  the  operations 
of  the  year  is  $33,791.72;  this  is  also  provided  by  the  State.  In 
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addition  to  this  sum,  the  University  receives    out  of    the    Cor 

fSr°oma  he  fanTT  f  ^^  ^  *  $7'°°°  P^r  annum  ;  and 
irom  the  lands  that  were  set  apart  for  the  University  for  the 
present  year,  $2,014.76.  I  must,  however,  protest  a^ain 
including  the  last  two  items  (the  $7,000  'and  the  gS?) 
as  a  grant  made  to  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  grant  of 
hose  lands  and  the  yearly  payment  of  $7,000  wereg  agreed 
to  be  made  to  the  University  in  settlement  of  a  claim  which 
University  had  against  the  Province  for  a  much  greater 
amount,  and  which  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  negotiations 
thought  was  compromised,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  University 
upon  very  liberal  terms.  It  is  evidently  not  fair,  therefore  in 
speaking  of  the  additional  amount  which  the  University  has 
received  from  the  Province,  to  take  into  consideration  either  the 
$7,000  or  the  proceeds  from  these  lands. 

Of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  University,  I  need  hardly 
speak  to  the  Alumni  Association,  but  I  am  speaking  through 
you  to  the  larger  body  which  you  represent,  the  graduates  of  the 
University,  and  also  to  the  public  of  this  Province,  whom  I 
desire  to  reach. 

_  The  Department  of  Forestry  is  an  immediate  need  of  the 
University.    A  new  Physics  building,  properly  equipped  and  up 
to  date,  is  also  an  immediate  need.     Why  ought  these  not  to 
be  granted?     Has  it  not  been  expressed  upon  the  floor  of   the 
House  that  whatever  is  needed  to  fit  the  University  for  doing 
its  full  duty  will  be  provided  by  the  Legislature  with  unanimity? 
As  far  back  as  the  month  of  December,  1902,  at  a  conference, 
or    as    the    result    of    a    conference,    between    the    University 
authorities  and  the  head  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Guelph, 
a  memorandum  was  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Education  with 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  Chair  of  Forestry.     Naturally, 
the  College  of  Agriculture  desired   that  it  should    have  a  close 
connection  with  the  Chair,  and  would  probably  have  preferred 
that  it  should  be  established    in  connection  with    the  College  ; 
however,  the  arrangement  was  come  to  that  the  College  would 
consent  to  the    establishment  of    the    Chair  in  the  University, 
arrangements  being  made  for  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  College. 
Acting    upon    that    agreement,    the    Senate,  in    the    month    of 
January,  1903,  passed  a  statute  establishing  the  Department  of 
Forestry,  and  a  curriculum  for  it.     It  was  not  proposed  that  an 
expensive  department  should  be  established.     It  was  proposed 
that  somebody  skilled  in  Forestry  should    be  brought    to  take 
charge  of    the  department';    but  that    the    other    needs  of    the 
department  should  be  supplied  with  the  aid  of  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  University,  and  thus  there  should  be  no  drain  either  upon 
the  endowment  or  upon  the  funds,  further  than  for  the  salary 
of  the  head  of  the  department  (by  whatever  title  he  should  be 
known),  and  the  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  department. 
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No  notice  has  been  taken  of  that  statute  of  the  Senate, 
although  it  was  passed  in  January,  1903.  As  you  know,  before  a 
statute  of  that  kind  becomes  operative,  it  requires  that  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  shall  assent  to  it,  and  to  this 
hour  the  Senate  of  the  University  has  not  been  informed  whether 
or  not  the  statute  will  be  assented  to ;  what  are  the  reasons  why 
the  Government,  if  it  takes  a  different  view  of  it  from  that 
taken  by  the  Senate,  has  done  so.  The  only  information  that 
has  come  out  with  regard  to  the  matter,  is,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed,  an  expression  made  use  of,  when  a  deputation  of  the 
Alumni  Association  waited  upon  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  press  upon  them  the  requirements  of  the  University, 
to  the  effect  that  the  University  was  on  the  wrong  track,  that 
what  was  proposed  to  be  done  was  not  the  right  thing,  and  that 
some  other  course  was  intended  to  be  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  not  the  way  to  treat  the  Senate  of  the 
University.  I  have  sat  in  that  body,  and  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  I  can  say  with  the  clearest  con- 
science that  the  members  of  both  bodies  are  extremely  careful 
of  the  University's  resources — indeed,  more  careful,  I  think, 
some  of  them,  with  regard  to  every  dollar  of  expenditure  or 
anything  that  would  entail  a  dollar  of  expenditure,  than  they 
would  be  with  regard  to  their  own  affairs.  They  are  not  mis- 
taken in  regarding  the  case  as  urgent.  Is  there  a  question 
which,  in  this  country,  after  Agriculture,  is  of  greater  import- 
ance than  that  of  Forestry?  Look  at  the  enormous  sums  that 
are  spent  in  the  United  States — sums  that  stagger  one  by  their 
magnitude — in  connection  with  this  subject,  for  the  setting 
apart  of  areas  for  Forestry  experiments,  and  of  territory  for 
reforesting,  and,  in  a  liberal  way,  for  instruction.  For  these 
reasons  it  seems  to  me,  and  it  did  seem  to  those  who  took  a 
part  in  the  matter  on  behalf  of  the  University,  that  the  statute 
which  was  passed  should  have  received  more  attention  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  alone  could  have  given  effect  to  what  was 
proposed  to  be  done. 

With  regard  to  the  Physics  building,  I  need  not  tell  you, 
the  Alumni  Association,  the  need  of  that.  In  the  pamphlet  which 
was  prepared  and  has  been  distributed,  the  needs  have  been 
expressed  clearly — so  clearly  that  the  case  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  have  been  fully  made  out.  Now,  what  purpose  is  to 
be  served  by  delaying  the  erection  of  this  building-?  What  does 
it  mean?  It  will  take  two  or  three  years  after  it  is  begun  before 
it  will  be  available.  Is  the  revenue  of  the  country  to  be  greater 
next  year  than  it  is  to-day?  Are  the  demands  upon  the  country 
to  be  less  to-morrow  than  they  are  to-day?  It  was  immediately 
after  a  very  large  timber  sale,  when  the  exchequer  was  full  to 
overflowing,  that  the  request  for  larger  accommodation  was 
made; — and  that  feeling  was,  I  think,  shared  by  the  friends  of 
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the  University — that  provision  might  very  well  have  been  made 
for  the  erection  of  that  admitted  need  of  the  University.  If  it 
was  not  desired  to  withdraw  the  capital  sum  (some  $250,000  or 
$300,000  were  needed)  from  the  Consolidated  Revenue,  arran 
ments  might  have  been  made  by  which  it  could  have  been  taken 
from  the  endowment  of  the  University,  the  Province  agreeing 
to  pay  annually  the  loss  of  revenue  caused  by  the  withdrawal 
of  it  from  investment. 

I  do  not  wish,  and  I  do  not  intend,  to  criticise  anybody 
unfairlv.  or  to  press  my  views  unduly  against  the  views  of 
anybody  else;  but  I  do  think  that  matters  of  so  much  import- 
ance as  these  appear  to  be  should  be  ventilated  in  public; 
that  the  views  of  the  University  should  be  known  to  the  people ; 
and  that  the  reasons  why  the  course  which  has  been  taken  has 
not  been  thought  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  University — and, 
therefore,  not  in  the  interests  of  the  Province — should  be  stated. 

Now,  sir,  there  have  been  criticisms  of  the  University,  of 
late,  pretty  harsh  criticisms.  The  staff  of  the  University  has 
been  criticised  in  two,  at  least,  of  the  newspapers  published  in 
Toronto.  In  one  of  them,  the  attack  was  not  made,  or — to  use 
what  is  perhaps  a  fairer  word — the  criticisms  were  not  directed 
against  the  whole  staff,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  wer? 
certain  weak  spots  well  known  in  the  University,  and  the  cry 
was  raised  that  these  should  be  eradicated.  The  other  news- 
paper was  more  general  in  its  attack,  and  assailed  the  staff  from 
top  to  bottom. 

The  gentleman  (he  has  a  right  to  remain  unnamed,  although 
he  is  pretty  well  known)  who  conducts  the  last-mentioned  paper 
which  made  the  broader  statement,  is  always  trenchant  in  his 
criticisms  and  generally  fair.       I  do  not  know  where  he  got  the 
information  which  seemed  to  him  to  justify  the  sweeping  charges 
which  were  made    against    the  whole    staff  of    the  University. 
That  charge  is  not  likely  to  do  harm,  because  everybody  knows 
that  a  charge  so  sweeping  as  that  is  foundationless.    The  other 
charge  is  not,  as  I  have  said,  against  the  whole  teaching  start, 
but  against  what  are  said  to  be  certain  weak  spots  in  it.    Let 
ask    is  that  fair  to  the  other  members  of  the  staff  who  are  not 
the  weak  spots?    Is  it  fair  to  the  men  who  are  doing  their  duty, 
and  is  it  fair  to  the  University?     If  it  is  known  that   there  ar^ 
these  weak  spots,  who  appoints,  and  who  removes  the  proless< 
and  the  staff  of  the  University?     It  is  the  Government  of 
day      It  would  seem  to  me  that    it  would   have   been  bet  er,  it 
there  was  sufficient   information    at    hand  of    the  existence  < 
these  spots,  to  have    communicated  with    those  who    have 
power  to  dismiss  at  will,  and  to  have    the    remedy  applied 
them,  and  that  promptly.     I  'have  no  doubt  that  both  of  thes- 
criticisms  were  written  in  what  was  believed  by  the  writ 
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the  state  than  that  of  seeing  that  its  educational  institutions  are 
in  such  a  position,  and  so  manned  and  provMed  with  means, 
that  the  men  of  the  country  can  be  fitted  for  competing  with  the 
men  of  every  other  nation. 

The  struggle  for  life  is  now  very  keen.  See  what  Germany 
is  doing;  see  how  she  is  outstripping  other  nations  that  were 
once  far  ahead  of  her.  That  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  the 
students  by  their  midnight  lamp,  the  work  of  the  Universities, 
and  other  educational  means  that  have  been  adopted  in  that 
country. 

Look  at  our  nearest  neighbour  with  whom  we  have  to 
compete.  See  what  she  has  done  and  is  doing.  We,  too,  must 
be  up  and  doing;  we  must  not  be  laggard  in  the  race,  but  see 
that  the  young  men  of  this  Province  are  properly  equipped  for 
the  battle  of  life  and  for  the  struggle  that  is  going  on. 

See  what  has  been  taking  place  with  regard  to  the  building 
of  the  new  projected  railway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
It  is  said  that  we  have  not  the  men  to  undertake  the  scientific 
work  involved  in  its  construction.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  perhaps 
partly  due  to  the  youth  of  the  nation ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
true  that  there  are  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  no  men  competent 
for  that  work.  It  is  by  institutions  such  as  our  Provincial 
University  that  men  are  equipped  for  such  enterprises ;  and  I 
do  think,  and  I  submit  my  conviction  to  the  intellieent  judgment 
of  those  who  hear  me,  that  the  people  are  remiss  in  their  duty 
if  they  do  not  see  that  their  Provincial  Universitv  is  adequately 
equipped  to  take  its  place,  and  to  do  its  part  in  this  great  work 
of  training  our  own  young  men. 

There  is,  then,  no  use  in  blinking  the  fact  that  money,  and 
a  large  amount  of  money,  is  necessary,  and  will  be  necessary  In 
•  the  future,  if  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  to  do  its  duty  by  its 
University.  I  believe  that  the  people  have  been  educated  to 
such  a  state  that  they  do  appreciate  in  large  measure — though 
perhaps  not  as  fullv  as  one  would  wish — the  importance  of  the 
Provincial  University,  and  the  necessity  of  providing-  amply  for 
it  in  order  that  it  may  do  its  work.  I  do  hope,  therefore,  that 
both  Legislature  and  Government  will  have  sufficient  confidence 
in  the  people  of  this  Province  to  go  forward  and  do  boldly  what 
they  think  is  right;  and  they  may,  I  venture  to  think,  rest 
assured  that  the  people  of  this  country,  in  that  respect  at  all 
events,  will  be  neither  Grit  nor  Tory,  but  will  stand  by  the 
Government  that  does  its  duty  in  this  hieh  matter  of  education. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  considerable  ^amount  has 
been  received  from  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  supplement  the 
endowment  of  the  University.  We  receive  from  the  Province, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  three  departments  which  the  Govern- 
ment and  Province  have  undertaken  to  maintain,  $42,449.50,  for 
the  current  year.  The  estimated  deficit  upon  the  operations 
of  the  year  is  $33791-72;  this  is  also  provided  by  the  State.  In 
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addition  to  this  sum,  the  University  receives  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Revenue  a  statutory  grant  of  $7,000  per  annum ;  and 
from  the  lands  that  were  set  apart  for  the  University,  for  the 
present  vear,  $2,014.76.  I  must,  however,  protest  against 
including  the  last  two  items  (the  $7,000  and  the  $2,014) 
as  a  grant  made  to  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  grant  of 
those  lands  and  the  yearly  payment  of  $7,000  were  agreed 
to  be  made  to  the  University  in  settlement  of  a  claim  which 
the  University  had  against  the  Province  for  a  much  greater 
amount,  and  which  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  negotiations 
thought  was  compromised,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  University, 
upon  very  liberal  terms.  It  is  evidently  not  fair,  therefore,  in 
speaking  of  the  additional  amount  which  the  University  has 
received  from  the  Province,  to  take  into  consideration  either  the 
$7,000  or  the  proceeds  from  these  lands. 

Of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  University,  I  need  hardly 
speak  to  the  Alumni  Association,  but  I  am  speaking  through 
you  to  the  larger  body  which  you  represent,  the  graduates  of  the 
University,  and  also  to  the  public  of  this  Province,  whom  I 
desire  to  reach. 

The  Department  of  Forestry  is  an  immediate  need  of  the 
University.    A  new  Physics  building,  properly  equipped  and  up 
to  date,  is  also  an  immediate  need.     Why  ought  these  not  to 
be  granted?     Has  it  not  been  expressed  upon  the  floor  of    the 
House  that  whatever  is  needed  to  fit  the  University  for  doing 
its  full  duty  will  be  provided  by  the  Legislature  with  unanimity? 
As  far  back  as  the  month  of  December,  1902,  at  a  conference, 
or    as    the    result    of    a    conference,    between    the    University 
authorities  and  the  head  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Guelph, 
a  memorandum  was  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Education  with 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  Chair  of  Forestry.     Naturally, 
the  College  of  Agriculture  desired    that  it  should    have  a  close 
connection  with  the  Chair,  and  would  probably  have  preferred 
that  it  should  be  established    in  connection  with    the  College; 
however,  the  arrangement  was  come  to  that  the  College  would 
consent  to  the    establishment  of    the    Chair  in  the  University, 
arrangements  being  made  for  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  College. 
Acting    upon    that    agreement,    the    Senate,  in    the    month    of 
January,  1903,  passed  a  statute  establishing  the  Department  of 
Forestry,  and  a  curriculum  for  it.     It  was  not  proposed  that  an 
expensive  department  should  be  established.     It  was  proposed 
that  somebody  skilled  in  Forestry  should    be  brought    to  take 
charge  of    the  department';    but  that    the    other    needs  of    the 
department  should  be  supplied  with  the  aid  of  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  University,  and  thus  there  should  be  no  drain  either  upon 
the  endowment  or  upon  the  funds,  further  than  for  the  salary 
of  the  head  of  the  department  (by  whatever  title  he  should  be 
known),  and  the  other  incidental  expenses  of  the   department. 
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No  notice  has  been  taken  of  that  statute  of  the  Senate, 
although  it  was  passed  in  January,  1903.  As  you  know,  before  a 
statute  of  that  kind  becomes  operative,  it  requires  that  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  shall  assent  to  it,  and  to  this 
hour  the  Senate  of  the  University  has  not  been  informed  whether 
or  not  the  statute  will  be  assented  to ;  what  are  the  reasons  why 
the  Government,  if  it  takes  a  different  view  of  it  from  that 
taken  by  the  Senate,  has  done  so.  The  only  information  that 
has  come  out  with  regard  to  the  matter,  is,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed,  an  expression  made  use  of,  when  a  deputation  of  the 
Alumni  Association  waited  upon  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  press  upon  them  the  requirements  of  the  University, 
to  the  effect  that  the  University  was  on  the  wrong  track,  that 
what  was  proposed  to  be  done  was  not  the  right  thing,  and  that 
some  other  course  was  intended  to  be  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  not  the  way  to  treat  the  Senate  of  the 
University.  I  have  sat  in  that  body,  and  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  I  can  say  with  the  clearest  con- 
science that  the  members  of  both  bodies  are  extremely  careful 
of  the  University's  resources — indeed,  more  careful,  I  think, 
some  of  them,  with  regard  to  every  dollar  of  expenditure  or 
anything  that  would  entail  a  dollar  of  expenditure,  than  they 
would  be  with  regard  to  their  own  affairs.  They  are  not  mis- 
taken in  regarding  the  case  as  urgent.  Is  there  a  question 
which,  in  this  country,  after  Agriculture,  is  of  greater  import- 
ance than  that  of  Forestry?  Look  at  the  enormous  sums  that 
are  spent  in  the  United  States — sums  that  stagger  one  by  their 
magnitude — in  Connection  with  this  subject,  for  the  setting 
apart  of  areas  for  Forestry  experiments,  and  of  territory  for 
reforesting,  and,  in  a  liberal  way,  for  instruction.  For  these 
reasons  it  seems  to  me,  and  it  did  seem  to  those  who  took  a 
part  in  the  matter  on  behalf  of  the  University,  that  the  statute 
which  was  passed  should  have  received  more  attention  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  alone  could  have  given  effect  to  what  was 
proposed  to  be  done. 

With  regard  to  the  Physics  building,  I  need  not  tell  you, 
the  Alumni  Association,  the  need  of  that.  In  the  pamphlet  which 
was  prepared  and  has  been  distributed,  the  needs  have  been 
expressed  clearly— so  clearly  that  the  case  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  have  been  fully  made  out.  Now,  what  purpose  is  to 
be  served  by  delaying  the  erection  of  this  building?  What  does 
it  mean  ?  It  will  take  two  or  three  years  after  it  is  begun  before 
t  will  be  available.  Is  the  revenue  of  the  country  to  be  greater 
next  year  than  it  is  to-day?  Are  the  demands  upon  the  country 
to  be  less  to-morrow  than  they  are  to-day?  It  was  immediately 
after  a  very  large  timber  sale,  when  the  exchequer  was  full  to 
overflowing,  that  the  request  for  larger  accommodation  was 
made ;— and  that  feeling  was,  I  think,  shared  by  the  friends  of 
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the  University — that  provision  might  very  well  have  been  made 
for  the  erection  of  that  admitted  need  of  the  University.  If  it 
was  not  desired  to  withdraw  the  capital  sum  (some  $250,000  or 
$300,000  were  needed)  from  the  Consolidated  Revenue,  arrange- 
ments might  have  been 'made  by  which  it  could  have  been  taken 
from  the  endowment  of  the  University,  the  Province  agreeing 
to  pay  annually  the  loss  of  revenue  caused  by  the  withdrawal 
of  it  from  investment. 

I  do  not  wish,  and  I  do  not  intend,  to  criticise  anybody 
unfairlv.  or  to  press  my  views  unduly  against  the  views  of 
anybody  else;  but  I  do  think  that  matters  of  so  much  import- 
ance as  these  appear  to  be  should  be  ventilated  in  public; 
that  the  views  of  the  University  should  be  known  to  the  people ; 
and  that  the  reasons  why  the  course  which  has  been  taken  has 
not  been  thought  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  University — and, 
therefore,  not  in  the  interests  of  the  Province — should  be  stated. 

Now,  sir,  there  have  been  criticisms  of  the  University,  of 
late,  pretty  harsh  criticisms.  The  staff  of  the  University  has 
been  criticised  in  two,  at  least,  of  the  newspapers  published  in 
Toronto.  In  one  of  them,  the  attack  was  not  made,  or — to  use 
what  is  perhaps  a  fairer  word — the  criticisms  were  not  directed 
against  the  whole  staff,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  were 
certain  weak  spots  well  known  in  the  University,  and  the  cry 
was  raised  that  these  should  be  eradicated.  The  other  news- 
paper was  more  general  in  its  attack,  and  assailed  the  staff  from 
top  to  bottom. 

The  gentleman  (he  has  a  right  to  remain  unnamed,  although 
he  is  pretty  well  known)  who  conducts  the  last-mentioned  paper 
which  made  the  broader  statement,  is  always  trenchant  in  his 
criticisms  and  generally  fair.  I  do  not  know- where  he  grot  the 
information  which  seemed  to  him  to  justify  the  sweeping  charges 
which  were  made  against  the  whole  staff  of  the  University. 
That  charge  is  not  likely  to  do  harm,  because  everybody  knows 
that  a  charge  so  sweeping  as  that  is  foundationless.  The  other 
charge  is  not,  as  I  have  said,  against  the  whole  teaching  staff, 
but  against  what  are  said  to  be  certain  weak  spots  in  it.  Let  me 
ask,  is  that  fair  to  the  other  members  of  the  staff  who  are  not 
the  weak  spots?  Is  it  fair  to  the  men  who  are  doing  their  duty, 
and  is  it  fair  to  the  University?  If  it  is  known  that  there  are 
these  weak  spots,  who  appoints,  and  who  removes  the  professors 
and  the  staff  of  the  University?  It  is  the  Government  of  the 
day.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  have  been  better,  if 
there  was  sufficient  information  at  hand  of  the  existence  of 
these  spots,  to  have  communicated  with  those  who  have  the 
power  to  dismiss  at  will,  and  to  have  the  remedy  applied  by 
them,  and  that  promptly.  I  'have  no  doubt  that  both  of  these 
criticisms  were  written  in  what  was  believed  by  the  writers  to 
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be  the  public  interest,  but  I  appeal  to  both  of  them  whether 
what  was  said  was  fair  to  the  University,  and  whether  it  was 
fair  to  the  teaching  staff. 

I  have  this  to  say,  that,  taking  them  all  in  all,  having  regard 
to  all  the  circumstances,  there  is  not  a  more  loyal,  and,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  a  better,  staff  connected  with  any  University 
of  its  size  and  means  than  that  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
We  have  men  who  would  be  men  of  distinction  anywhere,  men 
who  are  remaining  with  the  University  of  Toronto  at  salaries 
wholly  inadequate  to  pay  them,  simply  from  loyalty  to  their 
Alma  Mater.  That  does  not  often  happen,  and  in  these  days  nf 
money-making,  perhaps  some  may  smile  when  such  a  statement 
is  made ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  perfectly  true. 

The  Senate  at  its  last  meeting,  in  order  that  this  matter  may 
be  probed  to  the  bottom,  have  begun  an  investigation,  which 
is  to  determine  whether  there  is  foundation  for  the  greater  or 
the  less  attack  which  has  been  made.  I  venture  to  hope  and  to 
believe  that  the  result  of  the  most  searching  examination  will 
be  to  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  what  I  have  said  of  the  staff  is 
founded  in  fact,  and  justified  by  the  examination. 

The  Alumni  Association  has  been  brought  to  book,  too. 
They  have  been  told  that  the  University  does  not  belong  to  tire 
Alumni,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  Province.  Is  it 
thought  that  the  Alumni  do  not  know  that?  Have  the  Alumni 
Associations  throughout  the  whole  of  their  existence  done  aught 
else  than  sacrifice  their  time  and  their  money  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  University,  and  thereby  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Province  of  Ontario?  Has  anybody  seen  any 
effort  on  their  part  to  push  aside  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  University  and  to  take  their  place?  I  think  not;  and  I  think 
that  it  was  not  fair  to  say  to  the  Alumni  Association,  practically, 
that  that  was  what  they  were  doing. 

Then,  you  will  pardon  me  for  making  a  personal  reference, 
as  I  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close.  I  am  addressing  my  con- 
stituents. I  am  out  of  politics,  except  University  politics,  but 
I  have  been  told,  in  effect,  that  the  Chancellor  is  elected  to  wear 
the  handsome  gown  that  we  owe  to  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Hoskin ; 
to  pronounce,  on  occasion,  a  few  Latin*  and  some  English  words, 
which,  perhaps,  he  may  not  correctly  emphasise;  on  occasion, 
to  go,  hat  in  hand,  to  the  powers  that  be,  and  to  supplicate  for 
what  the  University  needs;  and  then,  if  the  University  does 
not  get  it,  and  if  it  does  not  get  fair  play,  to  be  silent,  to 
say  nothing,  not  to  tell  his  constituents  how  matters  stand, 
not  to  endeavour  to  reach  the  people  and*  tell  them  of  the  needs 
of  the  University,  and  ask  them  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  so  that  they  may  do  what  he  believes  to  be  needful 
and  right.  He  is  to  be  a  kind  of  agreeable  ?utomaton.  That 
is  not  my  conception  of  the  duties  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  I  am  not,  to  borrow  an  expression 
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that  I  saw  in  this  morning's  paper,  "the  employee  of  the 
Province."  My  office  is  created  by  the  Legislature  of  this 
Province — by  the  people  of  this  Province  through  their  LCL 
lature.  I  have  been  chosen  to  fill  that  office,  and  have  been 
honoured  with  it  bv  the  free  voice  of  the  electorate  created  b\r 
the  same  Legislature,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  I  should  be 
wanting  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not,  if  necessary,  stand  upon  the 
housetop  and  advocate  the  needs  of  the  University  at  all  times. 
My  judicial  office  at  times  places  me  in  a  somewhat  awkwar^d 
position.  I  cannot  speak  through  the  press.  I  have  no  right  to 
do  that — at  least,  that  is  my  conception  of  my  duty;  and  the 
only  opportunity  I  have  of  speaking  of  University  matters  and 
giving  my  views  with  regard  to  them,  is  when  I  meet  such 
bodies  as  this,  and  when  I  am  addressing  the  graduates  of  the 
University.  Surely  I  am  within  mv  rights.  Surely  I  should  b«: 
recreant  to  my  duty,  if  I  did  not  utilise  such  occasions  to  discuss 
fairly  any  question  affecting  the  interests  of  the  University 
whose  head  I  have  been  so  chosen  to  be.  What  I  am  saying  is 
open  to  criticise,  in  the  same  way  as  the  remarks  of  anybody 
else  who  discusses  a  public  question ;  criticise  my  criticisms  if 
you  please,  and  as  severely  as  you  will;  but  do  not  attack  me 
because  I  criticise. 

I  was  for  many  years  the  chief  of  a  political  party  in  this 
Province.  The  suggestion,  perhaps,  is  that  I  am  carrying  into 
my  present  position  some  of  the  smouldering  fires  of  the  past, 
and  that  I  am  desirous  of  striking  at  the  old  enemy.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  do  anything  of  the  kind !  I  have  endeavoured,  ever 
since  I  left  the  arena  of  political  life,  to  keep  myself  absolutely 
free  from  the  taint  of  such  a  suspicion  as  that,  not  only  in  my 
judicial  position,  but  in  every  position  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  occupy.  That  course  I  intend  to  take  in  the  future, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  be  putting  on  the  war-paint, 
or  to  be  going  back  again  to  old  times,  if  I  say  that  if  I  were 
convinced  that  my  conception  'of  the  rights  and  privileges  and 
the  duties  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Toronto  is  not 
the  right  one,  but  the  conception  of  my  critics  is  the  right  one, 
much  as  I  have  been  honoured  by  the  position  in  the  past,  I 
should  surrender  it  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  And  let  me 
add  that,  if  it  be  desired  to  test  the  feeling  of  the  graduates  oi 
the  University  on  the  question  whether  their  Chancellor  shall 
be  dumb,  no  matter  what  happens,  or  whether  he  shall  speak 
fairly  and  fearlessly,  whether  he  shall  speak  discreetly  upon  a 
questions  affecting  their  University,  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
next  fall  of  having  them  pronounce  upon  the  question, 
discussion  and  a  contest— if  there  is  to  be  a  contest— upon  that 
issue,  and  if  I  am  defeated  on  it,  I  shall  feel  that,  at  all  events 
I  have  fallen  in  an  honourable  cause.  I  do  not  fear  that  any  si 
answer  would  be  given.  I  believe  that  the  answer  of 
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No  notice  has  been  taken  of  that  statute  of  the  Senate, 
although  it  was  passed  in  January,  1903.  As  you  know,  before  a 
statute  of  that  kind  becomes  operative,  it  requires  that  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  shall  assent  to  it,  and  to  this 
hour  the  Senate  of  the  University  has  not  been  informed  whether 
or  not  the  statute  will  be  assented  to ;  what  are  the  reasons  why 
the  Government,  if  it  takes  a  different  view  of  it  from  that 
taken  by  the  Senate,  has  done  so.  The  only  information  that 
has  come  out  with  regard  to  the  matter,  is,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed,  an  expression  made  use  of,  when  a  deputation  of  the 
Alumni  Association  waited  upon  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  press  upon  them  the  requirements  of  the  University, 
to  the  effect  that  the  University  was  on  the  wrong  track,  that 
what  was  proposed  to  be  done  was  not  the  right  thing,  and  that 
some  other  course  was  intended  to  be  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  not  the  way  to  treat  the  Senate  of  the 
University.  I  have  sat  in  that  body,  and  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  I  can  say  with  the  clearest  con- 
science that  the  members  of  both  bodies  are  extremely  careful 
of  the  University's  resources — indeed,  more  careful,  I  think, 
some  of  them,  with  regard  to  every  dollar  of  expenditure  or 
anything  that  would  entail  a  dollar  of  expenditure,  than  they 
would  be  with  regard  to  their  own  affairs.  They  are  not  mis- 
taken in  regarding  the  case  as  urgent.  Is  there  a  question 
which,  in  this  country,  after  Agriculture,  is  of  greater  import- 
ance than  that  of  Forestry?  Look  at  the  enormous  sums  that 
are  spent  in  the  United  States — sums  that  stagger  one  by  their 
magnitude — in  connection  with  this  subject,  for  the  setting 
apart  of  areas  for  Forestry  experiments,  and  of  territory  for 
reforesting,  and,  in  a  liberal  way,  for  instruction.  For  these 
reasons  it  seems  to  me,  and  it  did  seem  to  those  who  took  a 
part  in  the  matter  on  behalf  of  the  University,  that  the  statute 
which  was  passed  should  have  received  more  attention  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  alone  could  have  given  effect  to  what  was 
proposed  to  be  done. 

With  regard  to  the  Physics  building,  I  need  not  tell  you, 
the  Alumni  Association,  the  need  of  that.  In  the  pamphlet  which 
was  prepared  and  has  been  distributed,  the  needs  have  been 
expressed  clearly — so  clearly  that  the  case  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  have  been  fully  made  out.  Now,  what  purpose  is  to 
be  served  by  delaying  the  erection  of  this  building?  What  does 
it  mean?  It  will  take  two  or  three  years  after  it  is  begun  before 
it  will  be  available.  Is  the  revenue  of  the  country  to  be  greater 
next  year  than  it  is  to-day?  Are  the  demands  upon  the  country 
to  be  less  to-morrow  than  they  are  to-day?  It  was  immediately 
after  a  very  large  timber  sale,  when  the  exchequer  was  full  to 
overflowing,  that  the  request  for  larger  accommodation  was 
made; — and  that  feeling  was,  I  think,  shared  by  the  friends  of 
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the  University— that  provision  might  very  well  have  been  made 
for  the  erection  of  that  admitted  need  of  the  University  If  it 
was  not  desired  to  withdraw  the  capital  sum  (some  $250,000  or 
$300000  were  needed)  from  the  Consolidated  Revenue,  aSe- 
ments  might  have  been  made  by  which  it  could  have  been  taken 
from  the  endowment  of  the  University,  the  Province  agreeing 
to  pay  annually  the  loss  of  revenue  caused  by  the  withdrawal 
of  it  from  investment. 

I  do  not  wish,  and  I  do  not  intend,  to  criticise  anybody 
unfairlv.  or  to  press  my  views  unduly  against  the  views  of 
anybody  else;  but  I  do  think  that  matters  of  so  much  import- 
ance as  these  appear  to  be  should  be  ventilated  in  public- 
that  the  views  of  the  University  should  be  known  to  the  peopl^  • 
and  that  the  reasons  why  the  course  which  has  been  taken  has 
not  been  thought  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  University— and 
therefore,  not  in  the  interests  of  the  Province— should  be  stated. 

Now,  sir,  there  have  been  criticisms  of  the  University,  of 
late,  pretty  harsh  criticisms.  The  staff  of  the  University  has 
been  criticised  in  two,  at  least,  of  the  newspapers  published  in 
Toronto.  In  one  of  them,  the  attack  was  not  made,  or— to  use 
what  is  perhaps  a  fairer  word — the  criticisms  were  not  directed 
against  the  whole  staff,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  were 
certain  weak  spots  well  known  in  the  University,  and  the  cry 
was  raised  that  these  should  be  eradicated.  The  other  news- 
paper was  more  general  in  its  attack,  and  assailed  the  staff  from 
top  to  bottom. 

The  gentleman  (he  has  a  right  to  remain  unnamed,  although 
he  is  pretty  well  known)  who  conducts  the  last-mentioned  paper 
which  made  the  broader  statement,  is  always  trenchant  in  his 
criticisms  and  generally  fair.  I  do  not  know  where  he  grot  the 
information  which  seemed  to  him  to  justify  the  sweeping  charges 
which  were  made  against  the  whole  staff  of  the  University. 
That  charge  is  not  likely  to  do  harm,  because  everybody  knows 
that  a  charge  so  sweeping  as  that  is  foundationless.  The  other 
charge  is  not,  as  I  have  said,  against  the  whole  teaching  staff, 
but  against  what  are  said  to  be  certain  weak  spots  in  it.  Let  me 
ask,  is  that  fair  to  the  other  members  of  the  staff  who  are  not 
the  weak  spots?  Is  it  fair  to  the  men  who  are  doing  their  duty, 
and  is  it  fair  to  the  University?  If  it  is  known  that  there  are 
these  weak  spots,  who  appoints,  and  who  removes  the  professors 
and  the  staff  of  the  University?  It  is  the  Government  of  the 
day.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  have  been  better,  if 
there  was  sufficient  information  at  hand  of  the  existence  of 
these  spots,  to  have  communicated  with  those  who  have  the 
power  to  dismiss  at  will,  and  to  have  the  remedy  applied  by 
them,  and  that  promptly.  I  'have  no  doubt  that  both  of  these 
criticisms  were  written  in  what  was  believed  by  the  writers  to 
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be  the  public  interest,  but  I  appeal  to  both  of  them  whether 
what  was  said  was  fair  to  the  University,  and  whether  it  was 
fair  to  the  teaching  staff. 

I  have  this  to  say,  that,  taking  them  all  in  all,  having  regard 
to  all  the  circumstances,  there  is  not  a  more  loyal,  and,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  a  better,  staff  connected  with  any  University 
of  its  size  and  means  than  that  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
We  have  men  who  would  be  men  of  distinction  anywhere,  men 
who  are  remaining  with  the  University  of  Toronto  at  salaries 
wholly  inadequate  to  pay  them,  simply  from  loyalty  to  their 
Alma  Mater.  That  does  not  often  happen,  and  in  these  days  of 
money-making,  perhaps  some  may  smile  when'  such  a  statement 
is  made;  but  nevertheless  it  is  perfectly  true. 

The  Senate  at  its  last  meeting,  in  order  that  this  matter  may 
be  probed  to  the  bottom,  have  begun  an  investigation,  which 
is  to  determine  whether  there  is  foundation  for  the  greater  or 
the  less  attack  which  has  been  made.  I  venture  to  hope  and  to 
believe  that  the  result  of  the  most  searching  examination  will 
be  to  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  what  I  have  said  of  the  staff  is 
founded  in  fact,  and  justified  by  the  examination. 

The  Alumni  Association  has  been  brought  to  book,  too. 
They  have  been  told  that  the  University  does  not  belong  to  tl'.e 
Alumni,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  Province.  Is  it 
thought  that  the  Alumni  do  not  know  that?  Have  the  Alumni 
Associations  throughout  the  whole  of  their  existence  done  aught 
else  than  sacrifice  their  time  and  their  money  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  University,  and  thereby  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Province  of  Ontario?  Has  anybody  seen  any 
effort  on  their  part  to  push  aside  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  University  and  to  take  their  place?  I  think  not;  and  I  think 
that  it  was^not  fair  to  say  to  the  Alumni  Association,  practically, 
that  that  was  what  they  were  doing. 

Then,  you  will  pardon  me  for  making  a  personal  reference, 
as  I  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close.  I  am  addressing  my  con- 
stituents. I  am  out  of  politics,  except  University  politics,  but 
I  have  been  told,  in  effect,  that  the  Chancellor  is  elected  to  wear 
the  handsome  gown  that  we  owe  to  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Hoskin ; 
to  pronounce,  on  occasion,  a  few  Latin*  and  some  English  words, 
which,  perhaps,  he  may  not  correctly  emphasise;  on  occasion, 
to  go,  hat  in  hand,  to  the  powers  that  be,  and  to  supplicate  for 
what  the  University  needs;  and  then,  if  the  University  does 
not  get  it,  and  if  it  does  not  get  fair  play,  to  be  silent,  to 
say  nothing,  not  to  tell  his  constituents  how  matters  stand, 
not  to  endeavour  to  reach  the  people  and*  tell  them  of  the  needs 
of  the  University,  and  ask  them  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  so  that  they  may  do  what  he  believes  to  be  needful 
and  right.  He  is  to  be  a  kind  of  agreeable  automaton.  That 
is  not  my  conception  of  the  duties  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  I  am  not,  to  borrow  an  expression 
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that  I  saw  in  this  morning's  paper,  "the  employee  of  the 
Province."  My  office  is  created  by  the  Legislature  of  this 
Province— by  the  people  of  this  Province  through  their  Legis- 
lature. I  have  been  chosen  to  fill  that  office,  and  have  been 
honoured  with  it  bv  the  free  voice  of  the  electorate  created  b\T 
the  same  Legislature,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  I  should  be 
wanting  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not,  if  necessary,  stand  upon  the 
housetop  and  advocate  the  needs  of  the  University  at  all  times. 
My  judicial  office  at  times  places  me  in  a  somewhat  awkward 
position.  I  cannot  speak  through  the  press.  I  have  no  right  to 
do  that — at  least,  that  is  my  conception  of  my  duty;  and  tl;3 
only  opportunity  I  have  of  speaking  of  University  matters  and 
giving  my  views  with  regard  to  them,  is  when  I  meet  such 
bodies  as  this,  and  when  I  am  addressing  the  graduates  of  the 
University.  Surely  I  am  within  mv  rights.  Surely  I  should  bo 
recreant  to  my  duty,  if  I  did  not  utilise  such  occasions  to  discuss 
fairly  any  question  affecting  the  interests  of  the  University 
whose  head  I  have  been  so  chosen  to  be.  What  I  am  saying  is 
open  to  criticise,  in  the  same  way  as  the  remarks  of  anybody 
else  who  discusses  a  public  question;  criticise  my  criticisms  if 
you  please,  and  as  severely  as  you  will ;  but  do  not  attack  me 
because  I  criticise. 

I  was  for  many  years  the  chief  of  a  political  party  in  this 
Province.  The  suggestion,  perhaps,  is  that  I  am  carrying  into 
my  present  position  some  of  the  smouldering  fires  of  the  pas*, 
and  that  I  am  desirous  of  striking  at  the  old  enemy.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  do  anything  of  the  kind !  I  have  endeavoured,  ever 
since  I  left  the  arena  of  political  life,  to  keep  myself  absolutely 
free  from  the  taint  of  such  a  suspicion  as  that,  not  only  in  my 
judicial  position,  but  in  every  position  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  occupy.  That  course  I  intend  to  take  in  the  future, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  be  putting  on  the  war-paint, 
or  to  be  going  back  again  to  old  times,  if  I  say  thatjf  I  were 
convinced  that  my  conception  'of  the  rights  and  privileges  and 
the  duties  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Toronto  is  not 
the  right  one,  but  the  conception  of  my  critics  is  the  right  one, 
much  as  I  have  been  honoured  by  the  position  in  the  past,  I 
should  surrender  it  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  And  let  me 
add  that,  if  it  be  desired  to  test  the  feeling  of  the  graduates  oi 
the  University  on  the  question  whether  their  Chancellor  shall 
be  dumb,  no  matter  what  happens,  or  whether  he  shall  speak 
fairly  and  fearlessly,  whether  he  shall  speak  discreetly  upon  all 
questions  affecting  their  University,  there  will  be  an  opportumt 
next  fall  of  having  them  pronounce  upon  the  question, 
discussion  and  a  contest— if  there  is  to  be  a  contest— upon  t 
issue,  and  if  I  am  defeated  on  it,  I  shall  feel  that,  at  all  evei 
I  have  fallen  in  an  honourable  cause.  I  do  not  fear  that  any  s 
answer  would  be  given.  I  believe  that  the  answer  of  tne 
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graduates  would  be  that  they  expect  their  Chancellor  to  stand 
by  the  University  upon  all  occasions;  to  advocate  her  cause, 
though  not  to  press  it  unfairly  ;  to  discuss  all  questions  affecting 
her  interests,  and  to  discuss  them  fairly.  And  now,  permit  me 
to  say  in  closing  that  if,  'in  the  course  of  such  a  discussion,  it 
happen  that  somebody  is  hit  or  somebody  is  hurt,  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  speaker  but  of  the  facts  upon  which  his  statements 
are  based,  and  which  warrant  the  making  of  them. 


ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY     OF 
TORONTO    ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION. 

AFTERNOON    MEETING. 

f^  T  the  afternoon    meeting    which  was    held  in  the    Chemical 
Laboratory,  on  Thursday,  June  Qth,  there  were  about  thirty 

members  present  when  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 

President,  Dr.  R.  A.  Reeve.     The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were 

read  and  approved. 

The    reports    of     the    Executive     Committee    and    of     the 

Treasurer  which  follow  were  then  read  and  adopted,  Mr.  R.  J. 

Hamilton    presenting    the    former,  and    Professor    Squair    the 

latter,  in  the  absence  of  Professor  J.  C.  McLennan. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY   OF  TORONTO   ALUMNI   ASSOCIATION. 

PROGRESS. 

[)URING    the  year    considerable    progress  has    been  made  in 
organising.  Local    Branches  of    the  yniversity  of   'Toronto 
Alumni    Association.      Such    Branches    have    been    established 
during  this  period  in  the  following  districts:  _ 

(1)  Windsor  (including  Detroit  and  the  County  of  Essex). 

(2)  Eastern    Ontario   (including    the  Counties  of    Dundas, 
Stormont  and  Glengarry). 

(3)  Victoria  and  Vancouver  Island. 

(4)  Vancouver  and  the  Lower    Mainland  of    British  Col- 
umbia. 


/x   i        Kootenay-B°undary  District  of  British  Columbia. 
to)   Edmonton  and  the  Peace  River  District. 
Regina  and  the  Assiniboia  District. 

(8)  The  Province  of  Manitoba 

(9)  The  State  of  California. 

tawV-he  PT  Cnt  Jnoment  Arrangements  are  being  made  for 
establishing  a  branch  in  the  Yukon,  and  another  for  Kincardine 
and  the  southern  portion  of  the  County  of  Bruce 
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In  addition  to  the  General  Association,  with  its  centre  at 
Toronto,  there  now  exist  twenty-three  branches  in  Ontario,  one 
in  Quebec,  one  in  Manitoba,  three  in  the  Northwest  Territories, 
three  in  British  Columbia,  and  two  in  the  United  States— making 
a  total  of  thirty-four  local  organisations. 

The  occasion  of  President  London's  visit  to  British  Col- 
umbia and  the  Northwest  Territories  was  considered  most 
opportune  for  extending  the  organisation  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation ;  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  the  Secretary  accompanied 
him.  To  many  of  the  graduates  of  the  West  this  visit  afforded 
the  first  opportunity  in  many  years  of  coming  into  direct 
contact  with  officials  connected  with  the  University.  To  most 
of  these  the  story  of  its  progress  was  a  revelation.  Interest  has 
been  renewed  through  the  information  thus  disseminated;  old 
ties  have  been  strengthened;  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Alumni 
stimulated.  Through  this  visit  the  work  of  the  University  and 
the  advantages  it  offers  have  been  brought  very  prominently 
to  the  attention  of  the  general  public  of  the  West,  and  its  claims 
to  be  considered  as  a  national  seat  of  learning  have  been 
emphasised. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  notice,  as* a  result  of 
the  President's  visit,  that  the  Senate  has  decided: 

(1)  To  accept  certain  Departmental  Certificates  of  British 
Columbia  and  the  Northwest  Territories  pro  tanto  for  standing 
in  the  University. 

(2)  To  offer  partial  affiliation  to  Colleges  which  are  desirous 
and  capable  of  taking  up  our  university  work  in  that  district. 

In  Ontario  there  have  been  fewer  banquets  and  social 
gatherings  of  the  Alumni  than  in  previous  years.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  more  widespread  and  lively  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  and  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  University,  has  been  evinced  by  the  graduates. 
The  University  Local  Lectures  have  been  an  important  factor 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Association  among  the  Alumni ; 
and  the  Executive  Committee  gratefully  acknowledges  the  assist- 
ance given  by  the  University  Lecturers,  who,  on  the  occasion 
of  their  visits  to  different  centres,  have  emphasised  the  necessity 
for  greater  activity  on  the  part  of  our  graduates  if  we  are  to 
succeed  in  winning  more  general  popular  support  for  the 
Provincial  University.  The  Executive  Committee  is  also 
indebted  to  members  of  the  staff  and  others,  who,  at  important 
junctures  during  the  year,  visited  different  centres  for  the 
purpose  /of  informing  the  Alumni  of  the  actual  condition  and 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  University.  Among  others  who  at 
personal  sacrifice  assisted  in  this  way  we  ought  to  mention  : 
Professor  MacCallum,  who  visited  St.  Catharines:  Dr.  Wickett, 
who  visited  Brantford ;  Mr.  Harold  Frost,  who  visited  Owen 
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Sound;  Professor  Milner,  who  visited  Lindsay;  and  Mr.  R.  J. 
Hamilton,  who  in  a  more  extended  tour  visited  the  graduates 
in  London  and  in  the  Counties  of  Brant,  Oxford,  Essex,  Kent, 
Lambton,  Huron  and  Perth. 

The  Executive  Committee  wishes  to  express  its  sincere 
gratification  with  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  the  graduates 
and  friends  of  the  University  took  up  the  proposal  to  assemble 
a  deputation  in  support  of  the  request  of  the  Trustees  for 
increased  accommodation  for  the  Department  of  Physics,  and 
for  the  organisation  of  a  teaching  Department  of  Forestry. 

Of  the  case  presented  by  this  very  influential  deputation, 
and  its  reception  by  the  Premier  of  Ontario  and  his  colleagues, 
you  have  already  been  informed  through  the  columns  of  the 
MONTHLY.  It  is  regrettable,  in  view  of  the  urgent  necessity  for 
immediate  action,  that  the  Premier,  while  expressing  the 
warmest  sympathy  with  the 'object  of  the  Deputation,  felt  con- 
strained to  state  that  the  resources  of  the  Province  would  not 
permit  him  to  accede  at  present  to  the  request  of  the  Alumni. 

The  Information  Bureau,  which  was  established  towards 
the  close  of  last  year,  has  proved  itself  a  valuable  means  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  graduates,  and  also  of  the 
University.  The  public  have  been  constantly  informed  of  our 
progress  through  the  columns  of  the  MONTHLY,  as  well  as 
through  the  Press  of  the  City  and  of  the  Province.  The  doings 
of  our  graduates,  and  the  successes  attained  by  them,  have  been 
noted  from  time  to  time;  and  the  contributions  to  knowledge 
made  by  our  students  and  by  the  different  members  of  the  Staff 
have  been  given  publicity.  During  the  year  two  lectures  on 
recent  advances  in  science  were  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bureau,  the  one  before  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Toronto,  and  the  other  before  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
of  Ontario. 

The  Bureau,  which  endeavours  to  keep  informed  of  possible 
openings  for  our  Alumni  in  commercial,  industrial  and  profes- 
sional phases  of  activity,  has  been  able  during  the  year  to  assist 
a  considerable  number  of  graduates  and  undergraduates  to 
positions  of  emolument. 

SECRETARY'S  OFFICE. 

The  work  in  the  Secretary's  office  has  continued  to  increase, 
and  it  has  again  been  found  necessary  to  employ  two  assistants 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  extending  the  Card  Cata- 
logue to  include  the  graduates  of  Trinity  University;  and  this 
work,  together  with  the  constant  revision  which  is  necessary 
in  order  to  maintain  the  catalogue  in  an  efficient  state,  renders 
it  imperative  to  increase  the  staff  in  the  office  for  the  coming- 
year. 
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The  need  of  a  safe  in  the  office  for  the  protection  of  sub- 
scription  lists,  ledgers,  etc.,  and  the  valuable  historical  materials 
recently  acquired,  is  most  urgent;  it  is,  therefore,  hoped  that 
there  will  soon  be  such  an  increase  in  the  membership  fees  as 
to  warrant  the  Committee's  making  the  expenditure  necessary 
to  meet  this  and  other  pressing  needs. 

As  the  Treasurer's  report  shews,  $910  was  received  in 
membership  or  subscription  fees  during  the  past  year  which 
is  an  increase  of  $42.50  over  the  previous  year. 

THE    HARPER   MEMORIAL   FUND. 

The  Harper  Memorial  Fund,  which  amounted  to  $2240 
has  been  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  a  small  Musical 
Library  in  connection  with  the  Undergraduates'  Union  of  the 
University.  This  library  comprises  twelve  volumes,  neatly 
bound  in  leather  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Richard  Brown, 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Brown  Bros.,  Toronto,  and  embraces  a 
few  of  the  productions  of  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Schubert,  Chopin,  Liszt,  and  Greig,  together  with  selections 
from  Mignon,  Faust,  II  Trovatore  and  Tannhauser. 

The  undergraduates  have  found  these  works  exceedingly 
useful,  and  the  Executive  Committee  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  graduates  who  are  specially  interested  in  the  social  side  of 
student  life  will  at  an  early  date  take  steps  to  supplement  this 
contribution. 

THE    CONVOCATION    HALL. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Convocation  Hall  Fund 
reports  that  the  subscriptions  to  date  total  $51,78776.  The  first 
call  for  payments  on  subscriptions  was  made  on  June  I2th, 
1903,  and  the  total  amount  received  by  the  Treasurer  from  the 
subscribers  to  the  fund,  in  cash,  up  to  the  present,  is  $20,076.97. 
On  this  sum,  which  is  on  deposit  in  the  Banks,  $491.70  interest 
has  accrued.  The  expenditure  to  date  in  connection  with  the 
Fund  has  amounted  to  $965.17. 

Of  this  sum  $200.15  was  expended  during  the  past  year  for 
clerical  assistance,  stationery,  postage,  etc.,  and  $765.02  in  the 
previous  year,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  canvass  for 
subscriptions. 

The  second  call  for  payments  on  subscriptions  will  be  made 
on  the  1 2th  of  June  next,  and  the  Committee  is  encouraged 
from  the  response  to  the  last  call  to  believe  that  the  full  amount 
of  the  subscription  to  the  Fund  will  be  realised. 

The  Committee  and  the  Trustees  of  the  University  have 
been  greatly  assisted  in  making  financial  arrangements  for  the 
erection  of  the  Hall  by  the  Premier  and  his  colleagues,  who, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Legislature,  have  generously  commuted 
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the  five  annual  payments  of  $10,000  each,  and  have  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Trustees  the  full  amount  of  their  contri- 
bution of  $50,000. 

The  Committee  also  reports  that,  acting  conjointly  with 
the  Trustees  of  the  University,  it  has  decided  that  the  most 
suitable  site  for  the  Convocation  Hall  is  the  land  adjoining  the 
lawn  to  the  west  of  the  Meteorological  Observatory,  and  at 
present  occupied  by  the  Director's  House  and  the  roadway 
leading  from  the  Chemical  Laboratory  to  the  University  Main 
Building;  and  this  land  the  Government  of  Canada  has  con- 
sented to  transfer  to  the  University,  under  certain  reasonable 
conditions.  The  architects,  Messrs.  Darling  and  Pearson,  have 
almost  completed  the  working  plans  of  the  Hall,  which  is 
modelled  after  the  large  amphitheatre  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris. 
The  structure  will  be  commenced  forthwith,  and  the  Com- 
mittee has  every  assurance  that  it  will  be  pushed  to  completion 
without  delay. 

REPORT    OF    THE    EDITORIAL    COMMITTEE. 

The  Editorial  Committee  is  again  able  this  year  to  present 
a  favourable  report  regarding  the  progress  made  by  the 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  MONTHLY.  The  list  of  subscribers  has 
slightly  increased,  and  the  MONTHLY  is  more  and  more  com- 
mending itself  as  an  advertising  medium  to  the  business  men 
of  Toronto. 

The  slightly  increased  expense  of  its  publication,  notwith- 
standing the  favourable  terms  upon  which  it  was  undertaken 
by  the  contracting  printers,  has  been  due  to  the  employment 
of  better  paper,  and  to  the  .occasional  necessity  of  adding  four 
pages  to  the  usual  forty,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  large 
amount  of  university  news  which  has  been  coming  in. 

The  change  made  in  the  colour  of  the  cover  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  requirements  of  the  advertisers,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  appearance  of  the  old  cover. 

The  items  of  personal  interest  have  been  unusually 
numerous,  and  it  is  evident  that  an  almost  unlimited  develop- 
ment is  possible  in  this  department.  This  branch  of  the  work, 
which  includes  the  keeping  up  of  the  card  catalogue  of  names 
of  the  graduates  in  all  the  faculties,  has  come  to  be  so  important 
that  it  already  requires  most  of  the  time  of  a  separate  assistant, 
as  is  pointed  out  in  that  part  of  the  Report  dealing  with  the 
Secretary's  office 

It  is  also  important  that  provision  should  be  made  by  the 
Association  for  furnishing  the  editor's  office,  which  up  to  the 
present  has  been  provided  with  temporary  fittings  only. 

The  notice  inserted  in  the  MONTHLY  by  the  Secretary  asking 
for  photographs  of  the  graduating  classes  of  past  years  has 
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elicited  a  response  from  several  of  the  years,  and  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  Committee  to  undertake  at  some  future  date 
the  reproduction  of  these  photographs  in  the  MONTHLY. 

The  general  character  of  the  MONTHLY,  it  will  be  seen, 
has  not  been  changed,  the  Committee  considering  that  it  will 
best  serve  its  purpose  for  the  present  by  continuing  to  be 
chiefly  devoted  to  a  discussion  oi  University  affairs,  to  the 
preservation  of  historical  material  concerning  the  University, 
and  to  the  presentation  of  items  of  news  regarding  the  graduates, 
leaving  the  more  expensive  publication  of  original  investiga- 
tions, and  important  literary  and  historical  papers,  to  the  official 
medium  provided  in  The  University  of  Toronto  Studies. 

How  important  and  numerous  this  latter  class  of  publi- 
cations has  become,  will  be  evident  from  an  examination  of  the 
long  list,  given  this  year  in  the  MONTHLY,  of  the  "Publications 
by  the  Alumni,  including  members  of  the  Faculties." 

The  share  of  the  fees  this  year  apportioned  to  the  MONTHLY 
amounted  to  $455,  which  is  a  slight  increase  over  the  corres- 
ponding sum  of  last  year.     The  receipts  and  expenditures  are 
-set  forth  in  the  appended  Treasurer's  Report,  and  shew  a  profit 
balance  of  $219.91  for  the  year  ending  May  3ist. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  Annual  Statement,  which 
shewed  a  profit  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  $272.87. 

With  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  MONTHLY,  the  net 
profits  for  the  year  amounted  to  $219.91,  which  reduces  the 
deficit  from  $326.85  to  $105.94. 

UNIVERSITY    OF  TORONTO    CONVOCATION   HALL  FUND. 

May  3 ist,  1904. 

Subscriptions  paid  to  date $20,076  97 

Interest  Imperial  Bank/November,  1902..  $    4  1 

«  "  "          May,   1903 18  20 

«  "  "          November,    1903..      11025 

Interest   Imperial   Bank,   May,   1904 12445 

Dominion  Bank,  November,  1903..     107  fid- 

May,   1904 127  10 

491  70 

$20,568  67 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Prior  to  June  7th,  1903 $765  02 

7th  June,  1903,  to  3ist  May,  1904: 

Salaries    $i  14  50 

Stationery  and  printing 31  43 

Postage   and   exchange 25  54 

Expenses    28  68 

200  15 

965   17 
Balance  in  Dominion  Bank,  Savings  Account 10,971  81 

Current    Account 209  51 

Imperial  Bank,  Savings  Account 8,422  18 


$26,568  67 
Audited  and  found  correct, 

(Signed),         CLARKSON  &  CROSS. 

UNIVERSITY    OF   TORONTO    ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION. 
Balance  Sheet,  3ist  May,  1904. 

LIABILITIES. 

Salary  due $  20  oo 

Accounts  payable   15  70 

Surplus    272  87 

$308  57 

ASSETS. 

Office  fixtures    $: !7  §5 

Accounts  receivable 8  66 

Cash  on  hand $  !  ^o 

Cash  in  bank 180  56 

182  06 

$308  57 

REVENUE  AND   EXPENDITURE. 
From  June  7th,  1903,  to  May  3ist,  1904. 

REVENUE  I 

TFTees    ••.;••• $9H  oo 

University  Grant 400  oo 

Banquet    22  98 

Discount    • -  oo 

$1,338  98 
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EXPENDITURE: 

University  Monthly   $455  50 

Salaries    323  70 

Travelling  expenses   206  20 

Office    Expenses    104  40 

Printing    99  98 

Postage    90  51 

Stationery  and  Supplies 79  n 

1,359  40 


Deficit  for  period $      20  42 

Surplus,  June  7th,   1903 293  29 


Surplus  May  3ist,  1904 $    272  87 

CASH  SUMMARY. 
RECEIPTS : 

Balance  June  7th,  1903 $182  99 

Fees    911  oo 

University  Grant    400  oo 

Banquet 22  98 

$1,516  97 

PAYMENTS  I 

Monthly    $455  5° 

Expenses    879  41 

1,334  9i 


Balance   on   hand $     15° 

Balance   in   bank 18056 

$    182  06 

Audited  and  found  correct, 

(Signed),        CLARKSON  C*  CROSS. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO   MONTHLY. 
BALANCE   SHEET. 
May  3ist,  1904.* 

LIABILITIES.' 

Bills  Payable   $5oo  oo 

Advertising  unearned   302  2° 

Accounts  payable   452  9" 

$i,3i5  l6 

ASSETS. 

Accounts  Receivable   $99°  83 

Cash   on  hand 

Cash  in  Bank 2I°  39 

Deficit Io694 

$1,315  16 

*  This  report  does  not  include  as  last  year  the  advertising  nor  profit  on  the  June  issue. 
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REVENUE  AND   EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNT. 
June  ;th,  1903,  to  May  3ist,  1904. 

REVENUE : 

Advertising    $1,660  50 

Subscriptions 455  °° 

Sales    24  35 

Reprints    6  75 

Proceeds  guarantee    16  63 

$2,163  23 

EXPENDITURE  I 

Adv.  Commissions    $   344  88 

Printing    1,071  20 

Salaries    86  oo 

S.  Robertson  30  oo 

J.  H.  Cameron 240  oo 

Interest    31   n 

Expense    45  5^ 

Postage 55  69 

Mailing 16  74 

Stationery  and  Supplies 21  66 

Accounts  written  off 48 

$i,943  S2 


Profit  from  June  7th,  1903,  to  May  3ist,  1904 $    219  91 

Deficit  June  7th,  1903 326  85 


Deficit  May  3ist,  1904 $    106  94 

CASH   SUMMARY. 

June  7th,  1903. 
Balance    , $    11681 

RECEIPTS : 

Fees    454  oo 

Bills  Payable  Dis 2,300  oo 

Accounts  Receivable    ^585  73 

-  $4,456  54 

PAYMENTS  : 

Bills  Payable  Paid $2,000  oo 

Accounts  Payable   2,316  40  » 

Balance  in  Bank 140  14 

-  $4,456  54 
Audited  and  found  correct, 

(Signed),         CLARKSON  &  CROSS. 
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After  the  reading  of  the  reports,  considerable  discussion 
took  place  in  regard  to  the  site  and  the  name  to  be  selected  for 
the  new  Convocation  Hall.  Finally  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  Gillis 
was  adopted,  by  which  it. was  decided  that  the  new  hall  should 
be  known  as  "Convocation  Hall,"  and  that  a  tablet  should  be 
fastened  to  its  walls,  stating  that  the  erection  of  the  Hall  was 
due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

The  reports  as  a  whole  having  been  adopted,  the  meeting 
adjourned  until  evening. 


EVENING     MEETING. 

The  evening  session  opened  about  8.30,  with  the  President, 
Dr.  Reeve,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  afternoon  session  were  read  and  con- 
firmed, and  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  then 
read,  in  which  the  following  gentlemen  were  named  as  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year: — 

Honorary  President — James  Loudon,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  "University  of  Toronto. 

President— R.  A.  Reeve,  B.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents.--!.  H.  Cameron,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.;  J.  C. 
Glashan,  LL.D.,  Ottawa ;  the  Rev.  James  Allan,  M.A.,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie;  the  Rev.  Neil  MacNish,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  Cornwall; 
William  Watt,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Brant, 
Brantford ;  William  Gunn,  M.D.,  Clinton ;  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Tolmie, 
B.A.,  Windsor. 

Secretary-Treasurer — J.  C.  McLennan,  Ph.D. 

Executive  Council— Miss  M.  E.  T.  Addison,  B.A. ;  W.  L.  T. 
Addison,  B.A.,  M.B. ;  A.  F.  Aylesworth,  B.A. ;  A.  R.  Bain,  M.A., 
LL.D.;  Miss  E.  Balmer,  B.A.;  G.  A.  Bingham,  M.B. ;  J.  S 
Carstairs,  B.A. ;  Harold  Clark,  D.D.S. ;  J.  M.  Clark,  K.C.,  M.A., 
LL.B. ;  H.  J.  Crawford,  B.A. ;  W.  H.  Ellis,  M.A.,  M.B. ;  the  Rev. 
G.  R.  Fasken,  B.A. ;  J.  T.  Fotheringham,  B.A,,  M.B. ;  N.  W. 
Hoyles,  K.C.,  LL.D.  (Principal  of  the  Ontario  Law  School)  ; 
C.  C.  James,  M.A. ;  M.  H.  Ludwig,  LL.B.;  the  Rev.  D.  Bruce 
Macdonald,  M.A. ;  A.  McPhedran,  M.B.;  the  Rev.  John  Neil, 
B.A.,  D.D.;  W.  Pakenham,  B.A.,  D.  Psed.;  William  Prendergast, 
B.A. ;  Thomas  Langton,  M.A.,  LL.B.  •  J.  Squair,  B.A. ;  J.  R.  L. 
Starr,  B.A. ;  F.  H.  Torrington,  Mus.  Doc.;  R.  S.  Waldie,  B.A., 
LL.D. ;  George  Wilkie,  B.A. ;  W.  T.  White,  B.A. ;  J.  McGregor 
Young,  M.A. ;  R.  J.  Younge,  B.A. 

On  a  motion  by  the  Chancellor  of  Victoria  College, 
seconded  by  Mr.  John  Paterson,  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  President,  Dr.  Reeve,  then  in  a  short  speech  thanked 
the  Association  for  re-electing  him  President,  and  after  his 
review  of  the  work  of  the  Alumni  Association  during  the  past 
year,  he  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  prospects  for  the  future. 
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The  Chancellor,  Sir  William  Meredith,  was  then  introduced, 
and  delivered  his  annual  address  on  the  University  situation, 
which  is  given  in  full  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Several  of  the  graduates  who  had  come  from  a  distance 
were  invited  to  address  the  meeting.  Mr.  J.  H.  Coyne,  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  others,  spoke  briefly  and  in  a  very  hopeful  strain. 

The  hearty  thanks  of  the  audience  were  tendered  to  the 
Chancellor  and  the.  other  speakers  of  the  evening,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


THE    PASTORAL    PLAYS.* 

BY  PROFESSOR  D.  R.   KEYS. 

g  Y  a  happy  stroke  of  fortune  and  the  business  tact  of  that  most 
skilful  of  impresarios,  Mr.  Stewart  Houston,  the  University 
was  able  to  add  to  the  new  features  of  its  graduating  week  the 
peculiar  interest  attaching  to  a  "Shakespearian  Revival."  The 
fact  that  a  similar  revival  graced  last  year's  celebration  lent 
additional  interest  in  so  far  as  it  gave  room  for  those  comparisons 
which  Dogberry  found  so  "odorous,"  but  which  modern  science, 
and  especially  modern  criticism,  find  so  essential.  It  was  fitting 
that  these  plays  should  be  given  under  the  shadow  of  the 
University  maple  trees,  and  under  the  business  management  of 
him  who  as  a  freshman  won  commendation  for  his  reading  of 
Shakespeare  in  Lecture  Room  No.  i. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  ushered  in  by  a  revival  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  as  an  object  of  literary  study.  Coleridge, 
Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  De  Quincey,  all  took  part  in  this  move- 
ment, which  was  extended  so  as  to  include  the  other  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  and  even  that  refluent  wave,  the  drama  of  the 
Restoration.  During  the  decades  that  followed,  the  historical 
method  was  applied  in  many  directions,  but  not  till  the  very  close 
ol  the  century  did  it  reach  the  stage  itself,  and  attempt  something 
like  a  realistic  reproduction  of  the  old  plays  as  they  may  have 
been  seen  at  the  GLOBE  or  BLACKFRIARS  three  hundred  years 
ago.  According  to  Mr.  Ben  Greet,  the  first  impulse  to  this  most 
interesting  development  came  from  an  amateur,  Lady  Archibald 
Campbell.  On  this  continent,  however,  his  own  name  will 
always  be  remembered  as  that  of  the  first  promoter  and  exponent 
o*  the  pastoral  plays.  Both  in  England  and  America,  the 
college  gardens  and  the  university  campus  have  been  the  scene 
of  these  novel  reproductions  of  the  old  favourites.  And  if  in  the 
sequestered  cloisters  of  our  Dean's  Garden  these  plays  gained 
an  added  charm,  have  they  not  in  their  turn  enhanced  with 
haunting  memories  the  beauty  of  that  spreading  maple  and  those 
nuiet  walks? 


The  Woodland  Players  in  the  Dean's  Garden,  June  gth,  loth  and  nth. 
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To  the  students  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  the  Shakespeare 
plays  make  no  such  realistic  appeal  as  did  that  appalling 
medical  allegory,  Everyman.  Indeed,  nothing  could  bring  ou? 
more  clearly  the  immense  strides  made  by  the  drama  during  the 
sixteenth  century  than  a  comparison  of  Everyman,  with  its 
intense,  insistent  directness,  and  As  You  Like  It,  with  its  many 
romantic  studies  of  love  at  first  sight,  or  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  with  its  variations  on  the  theme  of  misplaced  affection 
Ihe  distance  traversed  is  greater  than  that  between  Bulwer 
Lytton  s  Lady  of  Lyons  and  Bernard  Shaw's  Candida.  But  the 
fact  that  Shakespeare  has  always  held  the  boards  in  one  form  or 
another,  lends  a  familiarity  to  his  work  that  makes  even  the 
pastoral  mode  seem  rather  reminiscent  than  novel.  Neither  can 
it  in  strict  verity  be  said  that  even  As  You  Like  It  was  intended 
to  be  played  out  of  doors.  The  first  theatre  was  built  in  London 
in  1576,  when  Shakespeare  was  a  boy  of  twelve  attending-  the 
High  School  at  Stratford ;  and  the  company  which  he  joined  on 
going  to  the  city  owned  two  play-houses,  the  GLOBE  and  BLACK- 
FRIARS.  The  repertoire  of  Mr.  Ben  Greet's  Woodland  Players 
includes  a  specimen  of  the  earlier  cycle  plays,  a  kind  of  synoptic 
version  of  the  Bethlehem  mistery,*  which  was  represented  at 
one  of  the  American  colleges  from  a  cart,  in  true  Thespian  style.t 
It  seems  to  have  been  much  less  effective  than  Everyman, 
although  quite  as  realistic.  To  some  such  primitive  form  of  pro- 
duction the  Lord  Chamberlain's  players  may  have  been  reduced 
on  their  provincial  tours,  and  in  this  way  we  may  justify  the 
open-air  style  of  acting  as  in  theory  correct. 

In  practice,  various  difficulties  arise.  The  text  of  plays 
written  for  representation  on  the  'stage  must  not  be  "bowdlerised" 
but  "Ben-Greetised"  so  as  to  fit  them  for  open-air  .performances. 
In  the  case  of  Twelfth  Night  this  involves  the  omission  of  the 
best-known  scene  in  the  drama — the  merry  meeting  between  Sir 
Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  in  which  occurs  the 
famous  saying  which  Thackeray  was  so  fond  of  repeating:  "Dost 
think  because  thou  art  virtuous  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes 
and  ale?"  It  was  Shakespeare's  retort  to  the  Puritanism  of  his 
age,  and  is  applicable  to  the  Pharisaism  of  all  ages.  To  both 
actors  and  audience  a  certain  injustice  is  done,  and  yet  the 
omission  is  plainly  unavoidable.  To  the  closet  student  of  the 
drama  an  even  greater  wrong  appears  to  be  committed  against 
the  author,  whose  work,  in  such  a  truncated  form  as  that  of  As 
You  Like  It,  lopped  of  its  first  act,  not  only  loses  the  beauties  of 
the  omitted  act,  but  loses  likewise  the  artistic  effect  of  the 

*This  form  of  the  word  is  etymologically  better  than  "mystery,"  inasmuch  as  it  probably  repre- 
sents the  Latin  ministerittnt. 

tThespis  was  first,  who,  all  besmeared  with  lee, 
Began  this  pleasure  for  posterity  ; 
And  with  his  carted  actors  and  a  song, 
Amused  the  people  as  he  pass'd  along. 

— Dryden,  Art  of  Poetry. 
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contrast  between  the  gorgeous  court  which  the  false  Duke  swayS, 
and  the  savage  wood  to  which  the  stubborness  of  fortune  has 
exiled  his  brother.  Hardest  of  all  is  the  difficulty  under  which 
the  actors  labour,  owing  to  the  lack  of  concentrated  attention 
from  the  audience.  In  a  theatre  everything  conduces  to  turn  all 
eyes  towards  the  stage,  and  almost  to  hypnotise  the  spectators 
by  the  arrangement  of  lights,  curtains,  and  background.  The 
magnetic  action  which  is  thus  aroused  acts  and  reacts  upon  both 
speaker  and  hearer.  The  impulsive  applause  of  the  gallery 
responds  more  readily  to  the  actor's  power,  and  so  stimulates 
him  to  higher  efforts  until  balcony  and  stalls  are  carried  away 
bv  the  general  enthusiasm.  The  pastoral  players  had  no 
gallery.  Their  audiences  were  gloved.  Their  artistic  effects 
had  to  be  produced  by  broad  natural  methods,  devoid  of  that 
delicate  fineness  of  facial  action  which  can  be  employed  on  a 
darkened  stage,  where  the  artist  is  the  sole  object  of  vision  and 
attention,  and  where  the  very  walls  of  the  theatre  help  to  direct 
and  concentrate  the  magnetic  influences  in  the  audience.  On  the 
first  day  the  weather  was  also  unpropitious,  the  evening  being 
both  cold  and  windy,  with  the  spectators  to  windward. 

Yet  these  difficulties  only  served  to  enhance  the  merits  of 
the  players  and  the  success  of  the  plays.  A  year  ago  Mr.  Greet's 
company  appeared  to  a  good  critic  exceptionally  well  balanced. 
This  year  it  has  been  so  much  improved  by  practice  and 
strengthened  by  judicious  changes  that  one  is  reminded  of  the 
Meininger  players.  It  was  the  Meiningers  with  a  "star,"  for 
to  Toronto  audiences  Miss  Mattheson  will  always  be  a  "star." 
The  variety  of  her  roles  this  year  made  a  comparison  with 
Neilson  inevitable.  Not  less  inevitable  is  the  result,  for  who 
can  discount  the  glamour  of  youth?  But  no  other  Rosalind,  or 
Viola,  or  Beatrice,  has  come  so  near  that  of  Adelaide  Neilsoti 
as  Miss  Mattheson's.  The  perfection  of  innocence  as  exhibited 
in  Viola  was  combined  with  a  subtle  indescribable  charm  which 
led  the  students  of  the  'seventies  to  make  —  horses  of  them- 
selves. But  Neilson  did  not  play  in  the  open  air.  Neither  did 
she  play  in  Everyman.  So  powerful  was  the  impression  produced 
by  that  role  of  Miss  Mattheson's  upon  the  present  writer,  that 
he  found  himself  unable  to  forget  it  even  when  the  actress  was 
representing  an  almost  ideal  Rosalind.  In  this  way  she  may  be 
said  to  be  her  own  greatest  rival. 

The  other  actors  sustained  the  reputation  which  they  had 
acquired  on  their  first  visit.  Mr.  Greet's  Jacques  is  still  his  most 
striking  creation.  Malvolio  suits  his  sardonic  manner  admirably, 
and  in  Bottom,  the  weaver,  he  developed  a  comic  power  that  is 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  other  parts.  His  Benedict  seemed 
the  least  successful,  but  Much  Ado  is  not  an  out-door  play,  and 
the  euphuistic  style,  although  a  development  from  the  pastoral, 
requires  walls  and  a  roof  to  get  its  full  force  into  action. 
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The  new  actor,  Mr.  Crawley,  also  showed  great  versatility, 
making  a  very  natural  Orlando  and  a  most  comical  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek,  although  his  best  scene  in  the  latter  part  is  cut  out. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  and  opportunities  which  this 
pastoral  mode  of  production  brings  before  the  actors,  we  might 
refer  to  the  notable  manner  in  which  Sir  Andrew  supplied  the 
place  of  the  staircase  up  which,  by  a  stage  tradition,  he  takes 
flight  in  the  duel  scene.  Mr.  Crawley  bounded  up  between  the 
spreading  boles  of  the  great  maple  tree,  and  thus  added  a  farcical 
element  to  the  scene  that  it  surely  never  had  before.  His  taste 
seems  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  comedy,  but  his  face  and  figure 
recall  Booth,  and  would  suit  the  part  of  lago  or  of  Hamlet.  Mr. 
Field  renewed  his  conquests  in.  the  realm  of  the  Shakespearian 
clown,  where  he  has  no  superior.  One  of  the  novelties  which 
added  very  much  to  the  great  success  of  this  visit  was  the 
excellent  child  acting  of  Puck,  Titania  and  Oberon.  Little  Miss 
Taglia'ferro  as  the  "tricksy  spirit"  seemed  to  have  grown  up  with 
her  part,  into  which  her  sardonic  laugh  threw  an  element  of 
Mephistophelian  diabolism.  Miss  Millicent  McLauehlin  shows 
marked  improvement,  and,  though  last  not  least,  we  must  men- 
tion our  Toronto  alumnus,  Mr.  McEntee,  who  in  Adam 
sustained  well  a  part  that  tradition  connects  with  Shakespeare 
himself. 

The  attendance  was  most  satisfactory;  and  at  the  Saturday 
performances  the  weather  growing  warmer  added  enthusiasm 
to  what  had  Hitherto  been  a  rather  cool  and  critical  attitude. 
Much  Ado  was  in  this  respect  the  most  successful  play  in  the 
four  weeks'  tour  of  the  colleges.  We  shall  look  forward  with 
interest  to  the  return  of  Mr.  Greet  and  'his  players,  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  become  an  annual  event  in  connexion  with  our 
graduation  ceremonies.  Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  of  these 
engagements  is  the  opportunity  thev  have  offered  to  many  who 
would  otherwise  never  have  seen  the  plays  at  all.  But  there 
ought  to  have  been  a  special  performance  at  a  low  rate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  students,  who  could  thus  see  Shakespeare  under 
conditions  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  his  own  time  and  theatre. 
Here  were  an  opportunity  for  some  modern  Maecenas  to  cultivate 
art  in  both  artist  and  student;  but  while  the  University  is  still 
lacking  panem,  it  is  too  early  to  call  for  circenses. 

"Ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala."     Having   finished   the    solids,  let  a 
closing  paragraph  be  devoted  to  the  sweets.         Such    we  ^may 
consider  the  musical  additions  to  the  plays,  which  to  so  critical 
an  audience  presented  a  great    additional    delight.     From    the 
opening  forest  song  of    the  huntsman— which    by  a  method 
elimination  we  may  attribute  to  Stevens— to  the  final  bars  of 
Mendelssohn's  Wedding    March,  there    was    a    suggestion 
varied    treats  to  the    lover  of    old    English    glees    and  modern 
German    melodies.     The  "song  of    the    horn"  was    Judiciously 
altered  from  the  opening  arrangement  of  last  year,  though 
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unbowdlerised  when  brought  on  in  its  proper  place.  Some 
musical  critics  felt  that  the  effort  to  present  the  Wedding  March 
with  so  small  an  orchestra  was  rather  rash,  but  to  the  general 
audience  there  was  a  peculiar  appropriateness  in  listening  to  the 
well-known  strains  in  what  was  to  have  been  their  original 
setting,  and  in  surroundings  so  suggestive  of  the  time  of  wed- 
dings— the  leafy  month  of  June. 

COMMENCEMENT    DAY— JUNE    loth 
BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Commencement  Day  of  1904  will  be  remembered  as  one 

of  the  most  agreeable  of  the  season,  and  the  various  items 
of  the  day's  programme,  favoured  by  the  clear  sky  and  the 
warming  air,  were  as  successful  as  could  be  desired.  The  earlier 
ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Convocation 
Hall,  about  noon,  is  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  number;  as  are 
also  the  Alumni  Banquet,  and  the  open-air  representation  of 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

The  Commencement  ceremonies  proper  to  the  occasion 
were  held  once  more  in  the  Gymnasium,  which  more  than  ever 
proved  to  be  inadequate  in  every  way.  As  at  the  Commence- 
ment of  a  year  ago,  the  Senate,  the  guests  of  the  day,  and  the 
several  Faculties  assembled  in  the  Main  Building,  and  then 
moved  in  a  robed  procession  to  the  Gymnasium.  Among  those 
present  were :  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province,  the 
Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Gibson,  the  Hon.  R.  Harcourt, 
the  three  distinguished  Americans  from  Washington,  Chicago, 
and  Harvard,  and  the  five  Canadians  who,  with  them,  were 
admitted  to  Honorary  degrees,  besides  a  considerable  number 
of  well-known  citizens,  and  many  graduates  from  different  parts 
of  the  Province.  The  Chancellor  of  the  University,  Sir  W.  R. 
Meredith,  presided. 

The  first  to  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  LL.D.  (honoris 
causa)  was  Mr.  Simon  Newcomb,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Washington, 
Retired  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Observa- 
tory. The  President  of  the  University,  in  presenting  him  for 
the  degree,  took  occasion  to  remark  that  Professor  Newcomb 
was  the  first  American  since  Benjamin  Franklin  to  be  elected 
as  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  France.  He  has  done  so  much 
to  popularise  the  study  of  astronomy  and  mathematics  that  his 
name  has  become  a  household  word;  and  further,  he  is  one  of 
the  Canadians  who  have  achieved  international  distinction. 

Professor  Newcomb  in  his  reply  recalled  the  great  changes 
which  had  taken  place  during  his  life — so  great  and  so  many 
that  he  felt  as  one  who  returned  to  the  land  of  his  birth  after  a 
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sleep  of  a  century  and  a  half.  He  remembered  Canada  when 
there  were  no  steamers,  railways  or  telegraphs.  He  marvelled 
at  the  advancement  made  in  the  Dominion,  and  at  the  develop- 
ment reached  by  the  University  of  Toronto.  He  urged  the 
University  to  adhere  to  its  own  distinctive  lines  of  progress, 
and  to  pursue  the  education  that  produces  culture. 

The  President  of  Chicago  University,  Professor  W.  R. 
Harper,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  was  presented  by  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross, 
who  regarded  the  University  of  Chicago  as  a  great:  sign  of  the 
academic  unity  of  North  America.  Its  head  represents  the  new 
and  broad  ideal  in  education,  and  is  prominent  as  author,  jour- 
nalist, and  organiser.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  communicate 
to  our  University  his  secret  for  touching  the  springs  that  move 
men  to  give  generously  to  the  cause  of  higher  education. 

President  Harper,  in  acknowledging  the  honour  conferred 
on  him,  announced  that  he  was  far  from  being  a  stranger  to  the 
University  of  Toronto,  which  had  sent  to  Chicago  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  best  students  that  there  were  few  Universities 
in  the  West  that  did  not  number  one  of  its  graduates  on  their 
staffs.  He  then  spoke  of  the  work  of  teaching  as  a  noble  work, 
dealing  with  man  in  his  highest  form ;  and  ended  by  asking  the 
Government  to  deal  generously  with  its  University,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Province  too  good  to  give  it. 

Professor  C.  S.  Minot,  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  was 
next  presented  by  the  Vice-President,  Professor  R.  Ramsay 
Wright,  who  pointed  out  Professor  Minot's  distinction  as  an 
exponent  of  the  science  of  Philosophical  Biology;  and  also  as 
the  inventor  of  the  "unit  system"  of  laboratory  arrangement, 
which  has  been  so  successfully  carried  out  in  ou,r  own  ne\\ 
building  for  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

In  his  reply,  Professor  Minot  stated  his  belief  that  no  factor 
of  civilisation  makes  so  strongly  for  progress  as  the  university, 
•  because  it  trains  the  men  who  give  the  world  its  ideas,  and  by 
ideas  more  than  any  other  thing  the  world  is  led.  The  univer- 
sity professor  does  more  for  the  enduring  good  of  the  world 
than  the  soldier  or  the  statesman.  The  real  rulers  are  the  men 
who  do  the  thinking  for  the  rest  of  mankind. 

The  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  the  Rev.  T.  C.  S.  Macklem, 
MA     D  D  ,  was  presented  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity the  Hon.  Charles  Moss,  LL.D.,  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario 
who  called    attention  to  the  fact    that   although  a  graduate  of 
Cambridge,  the  Provost  had  once  been  a  student  at  the  Umvei 
sity  of  Toronto;  and  he  dwelt  with  peculiar  satisfaction  on  the 
fact  that  the  happy  issue  of  the  negotiations  which  have  brought 
Trinity  into  federation  is  very  largely  due  to  the  devoted  efforts 
of  the  able  head  of  that  institution. 

The  Provost  modestly  disclaimed  all  distinction  but  that 
his  official  capacity,  and  gave  the  credit  of  his  connection  with 
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the  entrance  of  Trinity  into  federation  to  the  lucky  star  under 
which  he  must  have  been  born.  He  paid  a  warm  tribute  of 
praise  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  his  hearty  co-operation  in  the 
effort  to  bring  the  two  Universities  together,  a  work  which  was 
inspired  by  a  desire  for  the  common  good. 

Mr.  J.  Lome  McDougall,  M.A.,  C.M.G.,  Auditor-General 
of  the  Dominion,  was  presented  by  the  Chancellor  of  Victoria, 
who  referred  to  his  pre-eminent  ability,  and  the  remarkably 
faithful  service  he  had  rendered  his  country  under  both  the  old 
and  the  new  regimes  of  statesmanship. 

Mr.  McDougall  spoke  of  the  forty-five  years  which  had 
passed  since  he  graduated  in  this  University  as  a  period  which 
must  seem  shorter  to  him  than  to  most  of  those  who  were 
listening  to  him.  His  affection  for  his  university  has  never 
died  out,  and  he  advised  the  young  graduates  always  to 
remember  the  duty  they  owed  to  her  for  having  done  some- 
thing to  show  them  how  to  think  for  themselves.  He  urged 
them  as  Canadians  to  aid  in  forming  a  more  united  nation  in 
this  land  by  cultivating  closer  ties  and  more  friendly  relations 
with  their  French-Canadian  fellow-citizens. 

Mr.  William  Saunders,  F.R.S.C.,  F.L.S.,  Director  of  the 
Dominion  Experimental  Farms,  was  presented  by  Mr.  James 
Mills,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  (late  Princioal  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College)  with  the  remark  that  Mr.  Saunders  was  not  only  a 
representative  of  the  farming  interests  of  the  country,  but  a 
distinguished  authority  in  Chemistry  and  Forestry,  an  original 
investigator,  whose  merit  is  recognised  throughout  America. 

Mr.  Saunders  acknowledged  the  honour  of  his  degree  as 
due  less  to  himself  than  to  the  various  institutions  of  the 
Dominion  which  were  under  his  direction;  and  expressed  the 
wish  that  he  might  long  be  able  to  devote  himself  to  those 
interests  upon  which  depend  so  much  of  our  prosperity. 

Mr.  Otto  J.  Klotz,  C.E.,  Astronomer  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  was  presented  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Reeve,  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  J.  C.  Glashan,  LL.D.,  of  Ottawa.  Dr.  Reeve  recalled  the 
distinguished  service  to  science  just  rendered  bv  Mr.  Klotz  in 
his  completion  of  the  astronomical  girdle  of  the  globe,  which 
was  finished  only  a  short  time  ago. 

Mr.  Klotz,  in  replying,  gave  a  description  of  a  remarkable 
scene  he  had  witnessed  in  the  Mohammedan  University  of  Cairo, 
which  had  no  fewer  than  10,000  students  in  attendance. 

Mr.  William  F.  King,  B.A.,  Chief  Astronomer  of  the 
Jomimon,  was  presented  by  Professor  Alfred  Baker,  in  a  speech 
enlivened  by  humourous  touches.  Professor  Baker  remembered 
Mr.  King  as  one  of  the  best  mathematical  men  who  had  passed 
through  the  University;  and  the  great  promise  he  had  then 
given  had  been  well  fulfilled  by  his  brilliant  career.  Recently 
he  had  had  a  large  share  in  preparing  the  Canadian  case  in  the 
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Alaskan  Boundary  dispute,  and  was  later  chosen  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  who  are  to  determine  the  course  of  the  new 
Alaskan  boundary  line. 

The  conferring  of  the  honorary  degrees  being  concluded, 
the  remainder  of  the  time  was  occupied  by  the  presentation  and 
reception  of  the  numerous  candidates  for  the  other  degrees. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  persons  upon  whom  the  various 
degrees  were  conferred.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  LL.D.,  the  order  is 
alphabetical. 

Lt.D.  (Honoris  Causa).  Simon  Newcomb,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  U.S.  Naval  Observatory.  —  Retired.  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

William  Rainey  Harper,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Charles  Sedgwick  Minot,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Histology  and 
H'wnan  Embryology,  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Thomas  Clark  Street  Macklem,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Provost  of  Trinity 
.College. 

John  Lome  McDougall,  M.A.,  C.M.G.,  Auditor  General  of  the 
Dominion. 

William  Saunders,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  Director  of  Experimental 
Farms  for  the  Dominion. 

William  Frederick  King,  B.A.,  Chief  Astronomer  of  the  Dominion. 

Otto  Julius  Klotz,  C.E.,  Astronomer,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

M.A.  Macdonald,  Miss  M.  A.  M.D. 

(B.A.  '02). 

Allen,  W.  K.  (B.A.  Joo)  McKay,     R.     G.     (B.A.  Oille,  J.  A.  (M.B.  '03).* 

Annis,    Miss    M.    (B.A.        '03).  Singer,  S.   (M.B.  'o3>.t 

'92).  Millman,    R.    M.    (B.A.  Small,     A.     A.      (M.B. 

Baird,  W.  J.  (B.A.  '03).       'oo).  '95)-* 

Barr,  A.  F.   (B.A.  '96).  Nichol,  W.  (B.A.  '02).*  Treble,     C.     E.     (M.B. 

Bell,     Miss     E.     (B.A.  Power,  J.  J.,  B.A.  '03.  '01)* 

'99).  Reid,  J.  E.  (B.A.  '02).*  Winters,    G.    A.    (B.A. 

Boyd,    J.    R.    S.    (B.A.  Robertson,  J.   C.   (B.A.  '99,  M.B.  '03)! 

?88)-  '83).  -~^  thesis. 

Carter,     G.     W.     (B.A.    Sharrard,  J.  A.f  tBy  examination. 

Cochrane,   R.   B.    (B.A.  Stuart,  F.  A.  (B  A  £3).                    ^ 

>02)  Thompson,  J.  F.  (B.A. 

Cosens,   A.    (B.A.   '96)  '94).                                   Aylesworth,  A.  F.  (B.A. 

Craig,    Miss    M.    (B.A.  Trumpour,  H.  R.  (B  A.    ^01). 

De    Lury,   R.    E.    (B.A.    WaddeU  Miss  M.  E.  G,    ^  ,.      D. 

E  (BA-°    W-     "  °  (B-A-  A 


R  G(B 

Hunter,     R.     G.     (B.A  '02).  >OI) 

'99).  Wilson,     C.     J.     (B.A.  Hanley,    W.    J.     (B.A. 

Irvine,  E.  C.  (B.A.  '03).  '02).*  '01). 

Lazier,     H.     L.     (B.A.  -  Hume,     R.     D.      (B.A. 

>OI)  *By  thesis,  with    Honors,  '00) 

iv/r    t>    •         T     AA7      f-o      A  under  the  new  regulations.  Hunter       R       G       (B.A. 

McBain,    J.    W.     (B.    A.  tBy  examination,  with  Hon-  ,";     ' 

'03).  ours,  under  the  new  regulaiions.  99J- 
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Lazier,     H.     L.     (B.A. 

Joi). 

MacKelcan,  F.  R. 
Richardson,  J.  T.  (B.A. 

'07). 
Robertson,  J.   E.   (B.A. 

'01). 
White,     D.     B.     (B.A. 

'98). 

M.B. 

Adams,     A.    H.     (B.A. 

'01). 

Adams,    H.    J.    M. 
Anderson,        R.         W. 

(Hons.). 
Archei,  (j.  B. 
Beaton,  W.  D. 
Bennett,  J.  H. 
Berwick,    M.    W. 
Biggs,    G.    M. 
Binns,  E.  E. 
Brien,  J.  W.    - 
Bright,  H.  R.   (Hons.  >. 
Brodie,  F.  J. 
Bryan,  H.  R.  H. 
Buck,  T.   D. 
Burr,  W.  A. 
Burris,  H.   L. 
Burson,   E.   C. 
Campbell,  D.  D. 
Caulfield,  A.  H.  W. 
Chalmers,   F.   C. 
Clark,  C.  W. 
Clarke,  W.  B. 
Cochrane,  D.  J, 
Crosby,  G.  W.  (Hons.). 
Cruickshank,  W.  E. 
Day,  F.  B. 
Demary,  A.  F. 
Dinnick,  O.  T. 
Dixon,  W. 
Duncan,  J.   A. 
Eakins,  G.  E.  (Hons.). 
Eaton,  F.  S. 
Embree,   M.    H.    (B.A. 

'01). 

Evans,  E.  G. 
Ferguson,    B.   J. 
Gilbert,  W.  L.  C. 
Graham,  J. 
Harvey,  W.  H. 
Hendry,   W.    B.    (B.A. 

'95). 
Henry,    T.    R. 

Hore,    A.    L. 
Houston,  P.  J.  F. 


Kennedy,    A.    M. 
Killoran,  J.  F.  L. 
Kinghorn,  A.    (Hons.). 
Kyle,   N.   D. 
Leach,  A.  J. 
Le  Drew,  I.   S. 
Limbert,  M.  H. 
McCaffrey,   R. 
McComb,  R.  J.  A. 
McCue,    P.   J. 
McCulloch,  E.  A.  (B.A. 

'01). 

McCulloch,  R.  J.  P. 
McFadden,  A.  H. 
McGibbon,  P. 
McGregor,  J.   K. 
McKenzie,  D.  C. 
McKinley,    D.    F. 
McKinnon,  J.  P. 
McLellan,  W.  E. 
McLeod,  J.  G. 
McQuade,  M.  A. 
Malloy,   A.    F. 
Matheson,  J.  J'. 
Mugan,  P.  J. 
Mulligan,  T. 
Murray,   D.   C. 
Newman,    C.    R. 
Panton,  K.  D.  (Hons..). 
Panton,    L.    A.    C. 
Reid,  W. 
Reive,  W.  G. 
Ross,  A. 
Russell,  A.   L. 
Scarlett,  E. 
Schultz,  A.  E. 
Scott,  F.  H.   (B.A.  '97, 

Ph.D.    '99). 
Shaw,  G.  M. 
Sheahan,  F.  J. 
Smith,  G.  E.  (B.A.  '02). 
Snyder,   R.    G. 
Stallwood,  J.  B. 
Stephens,  F.  N. 
Stewart,  A.  E. 
Sutton,   A.    B. 
Thorn,  W.   F. 
Unsworth,  A.  D. 
Van  Norman,  K.  H. 
Vrooman,  F.  S. 
Walker,  S.  B.  (Hons.). 
Watterson,        T.        A. 

(Hons.). 
Watts,  F.  E. 
Wigham,  J.  W. 
Wilson,  W.  A. 
Wright,  W.  W. 


B.A. 

Allan,  Miss  M.  Wr. 
Allen,  Miss  M.   E. 
Anderson,  Miss  J.  I. 
Andrews,    W.    H. 
Baird,   R. 
Baker,    H.    N. 
Ballard,  G.  W. 
Baxter,  Miss  S.  M. 
Bishop,  C.  W. 
Booth,  A.  H. 
Bradshaw,   G.    K. 
Brown,  Miss  E.  E. 
Brownlee,    H.    W. 
Bryce,  G.   P. 
Cantelon,  J.  W. 
Carr,  F.  S. 
Clare,    D.    R. 
Clark,  G.  T. 
Cleaver,  E.  E. 
Coleman,  L.  C. 
Collins,  W.  H. 
Crampton,  Miss  D.  M. 
Danard,   Miss   E.   V. 
Dawes,   H.   F. 
Dickson,  E.  C. 
Dickson,  Miss  J.  G. 
Dix,  D. 

Duncan,  Miss  K.  M. 
Dushman,  S. 
Eakins,  S.  W. 
Eedy,  L.  A. 
Elliott,    G.    R. 
Eison,  A.  J. 
Emery,  J.  W. 
Fairty,    I.    S. 
Fawcett,  T.  A. 
Fife,  Miss  A.  L.  O. 
Fisher,   C.   L. 
Fleming,  R.  S. 
Foulds,  A. 
Gibson,  Miss  E. 
Gifford,  W.  A. 
Gilchrist,  L. 
Goldie,  T.  L. 
Grange,   Miss   H.   A. 
Gray,   D.   R. 
Greig,  W.  C. 
Grobb,  R.  B. 
Grosch,  S.  P. 
Gundry,  A.  P. 
Hamilton,  W.  T. 
Hardy,  F.  W. 
Harris,  F.  W.  K. 
Harrison,  W.  N. 
Hindson,  Miss  A.  M. 
Hogg,  A.  B. 
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James,  W.   G. 

Jaques,  W.  C. 

Jeffrey,  Miss  M  .L.  A 

Jolliffe,  C.  J.  P. 

Kerr,  Miss  A.  I. 

King,  W.  H. 

Latter,  Miss  H.  L. 

Lemon,  Miss  A.  M. 

Lingham,  Miss  B.  A. 

Lloyd,  Miss  L.  E.  V. 

Lloyd,    S.   J. 

Lowish,  F.  H. 

McAllister.  A.  B. 

McClive,  Miss  A.  H. 

McCurdy,  Miss  I.  R. 

McCutcheon,    Miss    M. 
M.   C. 

McElhanney,    W.    G. 

McFarlane,  J.  B. 

McGarry,  Miss  M.  L. 

McGarvin,  M.  J. 

McGregor,  D.  C. 

Mclntyre,   E.   A. 

McKee,  G.  W. 

McKinle}',    Miss    C.    B. 

McLachlan,  Miss  C.  F. 
McQuesten,  T.  B. 

Mactaggart,  W.  A. 

Marshall,  D.  H. 

Menten,  Miss  M.  L. 
Miller,  E.  A. 

Miller,  J.  W. 
Montague,  P.  J. 
Moore,  H.  C. 
Moore,    J.    M. 
Moore,  S.  E. 
Morrish.  Miss  C.  W. 
Neff,   Miss   D. 
Neilson,  Miss  J.  A. 
O'Leary,  H.  G. 
Park,  T.  D. 
Parker,   C.   B. 
Parker,  J.  G. 
Paulin,  J.   B. 
Pearson,  R. 
Perley,    D.    M. 
Peterson,  Miss  G. 
Pickup,  S.  H. 
Potter,  Miss  J.  C. 
Rankin,    Miss    A.    B. 
Rankin,    A.    B. 
Ross,  A. 
Ross,  A.  G. 
Ross,  Miss  D.  G. 
Scott",   W. 
Sharrard,  J.  A. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Snively,  A.  C. 
Spence,  W.  H. 


Stewart,  Miss  I.  M. 
Streight,  Miss  B.  H.  A. 
Tackaberry,   W.    H 
Tate,  Miss  M    E 
Taylor,  P. 
Taylor,  W.  R. 
Thomson,  Miss  N.  M. 
Tuckett,  Miss  E.  C. 
Vance,   W.   ±1. 
Vanstone,  W   J.  K 
Walker,  D.  A. 
Wallace,  £.  W. 
Wallis,  W.  A. 
Ward,   C.   F. 
Warren,  H.  S. 
Watts,  Miss  F.   E. 
Weeks,  Miss  E.  A. 
Wesley,   T.    M. 
White,  J.  H. 
Wilkie,  Miss  M.  F. 
Wilson,  A.  D. 
Woodland,  V.  O. 
Workman,  J.  G. 

B.A.SC. 

Angus,  H.  H.  (Hons.). 
Edwards,  W,  M. 
Fensom,  C.  J. 
Gaby,  F.  A.    (Hons.). 
Gardiner,  J.  C. 
Gibson,  N.  R.  (Hons.). 
Gillespie,  P.  (Hons.). 
Hamilton,  J.  F. 
McBride,  A.  H. 
McFarlane,  J.  A. 
Nevitt,  I.  H. 
Oliver,   E.  W. 
Pace,  J.  D. 
Patten,  B.   B. 
Plunkett,  T.  H. 
Smith,  H.  G. 
Trees,  S.  L. 
Wilson,  N.  D.  (Hons.). 

B.  Paed. 

Munro,  P.  F. 
D.D.S. 

Bagshaw,  D.  J. 
Bedingfield,  H.  E. 
Black,  J.  E. 
Brace,  H.  W. 
Braddon,  M.  E. 
Brown,  W.  N. 
Brown,  J.  P. 
Butler,  T.  E.  C. 


Carruth,      R.M. 
Clarkson,  C.  H. 
Conboy,  F.  J. 
Corrigan,  C.  A. 
Davy,  W.  C. 
De   Mille,  A.    C 
Dent,  C.  M. 
LHirr,  J.  R. 

Dunlop,   R.  A. 
Edwards,    M.    S 
Elliott,  T.  W 
Ellis,  A.  W. 
Fallis,  C.  O.* 
Fife,    B.    O. 
Freexnan,  C.  J. 
Gilroy,    G.    F. 
hallaaay,  \V.   B.* 
Hamilton,  F.  W.  L. 
Hawkins,   M.   S. 
Heath,  V.  Le  R. 
Hogan,    L.    D. 
Hoskin,  H.  A. 

Johnston,  A. 
Kenney,  E.  L. 
Lappen,  j. 
Leslie,  O.  N.* 
Little,  H.  M. 
MacGillivray,  R^  A. 
Mclntyre,   D.    M. 
McNally,   W.    H. 
Nethercott,  D.  R. 
Noble;  G.  W. 
Proudfoot,  P.  B. 
Reynolds,    A.    K. 
Robertson,  H.  A. 
Sale,  C.  E. 
Stanley,  L.  E. 
Stewart,  A.  A. 
Stewart,  R.  M. 
Thomas,  M.  A.  R. 
Walker,   Miss   A.    L. 
Watson,  H.  E. 
Watson,   O.   C. 
Willard,  E.  F. 
Wilson,   B.   E. 
Wright,  W.  H. 


*  These  three  received  the 
degree  at  this  Commencement  ; 
all  the  others,  on  April  29th, 
1904. 

B.S.A. 


Arkell,  H.  S. 
Barber,   T.    C. 
Bray,    C.    I. 
Buchanan,  D. 
Carpenter,  G.  H. 
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Cutting,  A.  B. 
Dewar,  W.   R. 
Fansher,  B.  W. 
Fulmer,   K.   L. 
Galbraith,   M.  S. 
Hamilton,  W. 
Johnston,  J.  P. 
McRae,   C.   M. 
Peltzer,   J. 
Pickett,  B.  S. 
Ready,  J.  C. 
Thorn,   C.    C. 


Baird,  C.  A. 
Ball,  Miss  O.  V. 
Bourchier,  A.  J. 
Burns,  H.   D. 
Campbell,  A.   D. 
Carr,   S.   L. 
Carter,  W.  S. 
Cole,  W.   S. 


Cornforth,  W.  E. 
Dickey,  G.  T. 
Davey,  S.  R. 
Fleury,  W.  A. 
Folliott,  L.   R. 
George,   W    C. 
Gibson,  Miss  L.  A. 
Graham,  C.  B. 
Hart,  W. 
Howell,  T.  W. 
Hughes,  W.  J. 
Jackson,  W.  M. 
Jessop,  E.  E. 
Jones,  H.  H. 
Kennedy. 
Lea,  H." 
Lemp,  J. 
Logan,  W.  G. 
McConbrcy,  J.  W. 
Macdonald,  W.  B. 
McGregor?  A.   H. 
McGibbon,  S.  E. 


Mclntosh,  J.  T. 
McNay,  R.  D. 
MacNeil,  J.  D. 
Mallough,  J.  E. 
Matthews,  A.  R. 
Meuser,  E.   N. 
Mitchell,   H.   W. 
Morphy,  L.  A.  L. 
Neville,   M.   J. 
Payne,  A.   R. 
Poole,  A.   G. 
Rowland,  A.  V. 
Schmidt,  J.  H. 
Scott,  J.  E. 
Simpson,  W.  W. 
Stephen,  H.  D. 
Tate,  A.  A. 
Taylor,  E.  L. 
Wallace,  H.  C. 
White,  J.  E.  A. 
Whitman,   A.   F. 
Wry,  W.  A. 


MEDALS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
I.— AWARDED  BY  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

MEDALS. 

Second  Year. 
Governor  General's   Silver  Medal,  J.   M.   Zurbrigg. 

Fourth  Year. 
Governor    General's    Gold    Medal,    L.    C.    Coleman. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

First  Year. 

The  Bankers'  Scholarship,  C.  E.  H.  Freeman,  and  J.  J.  Gray. 

The  Alexander  T.  Fulton  Scholarship  in  Mathematics  and  Physics, 
J.  K.  Robertson-. 

The  First  Alexander  T.  Fulton  Scholarship  in  Science,  O.   Bowles. 

The  Second  Alexander  T.  Fulton  Scholarship  in  Science,  P.  M. 
Bayne. 

The  Third  Alexander  T.  Fulton  Scholarship  in  Science,  W.  G. 
Scrimgeour. 

Second  Year. 

The    John    Macdonald    Scholarship     in    Philosophy,    C.    E.     Mark. 

The  S.  B.  Sinclair  Prize  in  Philosophy,  J.  F.  Bornhold. 

The  William  Mulock  Scholarship  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  N. 
B.  McLean. 

The  Edward  Blake  Scholarship  in  Natural  Science,  I.  R.  Bell. 

The  Edward  Blake  Scholarship  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  F.  C. 
Bowman. 

The  Edward  Blake  Scholarship  in  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  T.  B. 
Allen,  F.  C.  Bowman  (Mention). 

The  Alexander  Mackenzie  Scholarships  in  Political  Science,  J.  J. 
Gray  and  H.  D.  Scully. 
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Third  Year. 
Miller*16    Kirschmann    Scholarship    in    Philosophy    (for    Optics;,    A.    D. 

The     A.A.A.S.    Scholarship     in    Mathematics    and     Physics     J     S 
Thompson. 

The  Daniel  Wilson  Scholarship  in  Natural  Science,  Division  I.,  E. 
Boyd  and  E.  Morrison. 

The    Daniel    Wilson    Scholarship    in    Natural    Science,    Division    II 
W.  A.  Jennings. 

The  Daniel  Wilson  Scholarship  in  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  R  H 
Clark. 

The  A.A.A.S.  Scholarship  in  Physics  and  Chemistry.     No  award. 
The  Alexander  Mackenzie  Scholarships  in  Political   Science,  W    E 
Moore  and  O.  F.  Taylor. 

The  Rhodes  Scholarship,  E.  R.  Paterson,  B.A. 

Post  Graduate. 

The  Ramsay  Scholarship  in  Political  Science,  J.  H.  Wallace. 
FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

MEDALS. 

Faculty  Gold  Medal,  R.  J,  P.  McCulloch. 
First   Faculty   Silver   Medal,   A.   Kinghorn. 
Second  Faculty  Silver  Medal,  R.  W.  Anderson. 
Third  Faculty  Silver  Medal,  S.  B.  Walker. 

'SCHOLARSHIPS. 

First   Year.— i.  W.    C.    Shier;   2.  O.   A.    Cannon. 
Second  Year. — i.  J.  H.   Holbrook;  2.     A.   S.  Moorhead. 

PRIZES. 

Daniel  Clark  Prizes  in  Medical  Psychology. — i.  R.  J.  P.  McCulloch; 
2.  K.  D.  Panton. 

Post  Graduate  Scholarship. 

I. — THE  GEORGE  BROWN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 
For  this  Scholarship  A.  Kinghorn,  S.  B.  Walker,  R.  J.  P.  McCulloch, 
H.  R.  Bright,  G.  B.  Archer  and  K.  H.  Van  Norman  ranked  in  the  order 
named. 

II.— AWARDED  BY  THE  UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL. 

PRIZES. 

The  gift  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
Italian  Prize  of  the  First  Year,  Miss  M.  E.  Steele. 
Italian  Prize  of  the  Second  Year,  A.  F.  B.  Clark. 
Italian   Prize  of  the  Third  Year,   Miss  F.  E.  Steele. 
Italian  Prize  of  the  Fourth  Year,  Miss  M.  F.  Wilkie. 

MEDALS. 

The  Glashan  Gold  Medal  for  Mathematics  of  the  Fourth  Year,  J.  G. 
Parker. 

Th,e  Ottawa  Gold  Medal  for  Physics  of  the  Fourth  Year,  H.  F. 
Dawes. 

The  P.  W.   Ellis  Silver  Medal  in  Political   Science.     No  award. 

The  P.  W.  Ellis  .Gold  Medal  in  Political  Science  of  the  Fourth 
Year,  I.  S.  Fairty. 
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SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  First  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Toronto  Scholarship  in  the 
First  Year  of  the  Commercial  Course,  F.  A.  Reid. 

III.—  AWARDED    BY   THE   UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE    COUNCIL. 

PRIZES. 

French  Prose  Prize,   Miss   P.  A.   Magee. 

The  Frederick  Wyld  Prize  for  English  Essay,  A.  G.  Brown. 

MEDALS. 

Governor    General's    Medal    in    Modern    Languages    (Fourth    Year), 
Miss  M.   F.  Wilkie,   Miss   C.   W.   Morrish   (Mention). 
McCaul  Medal  in  Classics,  W.  H.  Tackaberry. 
The    New   York'  Alumnae   Medal,    G.    R.    Elliott. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Goldwin  Smith,  for  Classics  (Junior  Matriculation),  W.  A.  Rae. 

The  William  Dale,  for  Classics  (Junior  Matriculation),  Miss  A.  P. 
Osborne. 

The  McCaul,  for  Classics  (Junior  Matriculation),  S.  R.  Tompkins. 

The  Moss,  for  Classics   (First  Year),  R.   C.   Halliday. 

The  Edward  Blake,  for  Moderns  (First  Year),  Miss  F.  M.  Millman 
and  Miss  E.  E.  van  der  Smissen. 

The  William  Mulock,  for  Classics  (Second  Year),  C.  D.  Farquhar- 
son. 

The  George  Brown,  for  Moderns  (Second  Year),  A.  F.  B.  Clark. 

The  Knox  College,  for  Orientals    (Second  Year),  J.   E.  Thompson. 

The  John  Macdonald,  for  Philosophy  (Third  Year),  A.  H.  Sovereign 
and  Miss  M.  K.  Strong. 

The  Julius  Rossin  for  Moderns  (Third  Year),  Miss  F.  B.  Ketcheson 
and  Miss  P.  A.  Magee. 

The   Moss,   for   Classics    (Third   Year),   S.   A.    Cudmore. 

The  Knox  College,  for  Orientals  (Third  Year).     No  award. 

IV.-^A  WARDED  BY  VICTORIA  COLLEGE. 

Fourth  Year. 

Prince  of  Wales'  Gold  Medal,  E.  A.  Miller. 
The  Governor  General's  Silver  Medal,  C.  F.  Ward. 
The  Edward  Wilson  Gold  Medal  (Classics),  E.  W.  Wallace 
The  Gold  Medal  in  Mathematics,  W.   G.   McElhanney. 
The  S.  H.  Janes  Silver  Medal   (Mathematics),  J.  W.   Cantelon 
The  J.  J.  Maclaren  Gold  Medal   (Moderns),  C.  F.  Ward. 
The  S.  H.  Janes  Silver  Medal   (Moderns),  Miss  E.  A.  Weekes 
The  E.  J.  Sanford  Gold  Medal  (Philos.),  C.  W.  Bishop 
The  G.  A.  Cox  Gold  Medal  (Physics),  D.  A.  Walker. 
The  S.   H.  Janes   Silver  Medal    (Biological   and   Physical   Sciences), 
C.  B.  Parker. 

The  Gold.  Medal  in  Orientals,  A.  H.  Booth. 

The  W.  J.  Robertson  Prize  (Can.  Const.  Hist.),  E.  A.  Miller. 

Third  Year. 
The  Hdi  Schoiai:shiP   (Classics),  Miss  C.  K.  Jickling. 


,  .       .  . 

The  Srh  1Ze  tPaSS  En^sh),  Miss  E.  H.  Paterson. 

Ihe  Scholarship  m  Ethics,  A.  D    Miller 


COMMENCEMENT  DAY 
Second  Year. 


a  t  r  »'      . 

The  Scholarship  m  Orientals,  J.  M.  Zurbrigg. 

FtV.rt  Year. 

The  nasiamf  ^mespS.cho^hip  (Moderns),  Miss  M.  Bunting 
**  (    aSS  EnHsh     Miss 


e       as  p.  . 

E.  G    Chadwfck  **  (    aSS  EngHsh)'  Miss  M"  BuntinS'  a"d  Miss 

^//  */t<?  Years. 
The  Pelham  Edgar  Prize  (French  Comp.),  C.  F.  Ward. 

Junior  Matriculation. 

The  Flavelle  Scholarship  (Classics),  Miss  L.  J.  Dufton. 
The  \V.  H.  Massey  Scholarship  (Classics),  Miss  E.  G.  Chadwick. 

*     *l     * 

THE    LAYING    OF   THE    CORNER-STONE    OF    THE 
NEW    CONVOCATION    HALL. 

BY  THE   EDITOR. 

AT  noon  on  Friday,  Commencement  Day,  there  was  laid  with 
due  ceremony  the  corner-stone  of  our  new  hall.  The  site 
chosen  for  the  Hall  occupies  the  northern  portion  of  the  ground 
which  has  been  for  many  years  appropriated  to  the  Dominion 
Government  Observatory,  '  and  consequently  the  important 
corner  which  was  the  scene  of  the  auspicious  ceremony  of 
Friday,  is  found  among  the  little  grove  of  trees  outside  the 
north  fence  of  the  Observatory  grounds,  and  even  north  of  the 
road  running  east  and  west  at  that  point.  As  the  MONTHLY 
will  probably  contain,  later  in  the  year,  an  account  of  the  pro- 
jected building,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  it  will  stand  imme- 
diately north  of  the  present  Observatory  tower  ;  and  that  it  will 
face  the  east,  and  open  on  the  new  road,  which  now  makes  a 
straight  approach  from  College  Street  to  the  Campus,  and  pro- 
vides a  good  view  of  the  main  building  of  the  University. 

Among  those  present  on  the  occasion  were  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  (who  laid  the.ston-e),  the  Minister  of  Education,  the 
Chancellor,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Chancellor 
of  Victoria,  the  Provost  of  Trinity,  the  Attorney-General,  the 
Mayor  of  the  Citv,  President  Harper  (of  Chicago),  Professor 
Newcomb  (of  Washington),  Judge  Hodgins,  Mr.  J.  L.  Mc- 
Dougall,  Mr.  Chester  Massey,  Mr.  J.  A.  Paterson,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Willison,  and  many  other  friends  of  the  University. 

Dr.  Reeve,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  who  presided  over 
the  ceremony  as  President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  gave  a 
short  account  of  the  many  efforts  which  had  to  be  made  to  bring 
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about  this  realisation  of  the  hopes  of  the  Association.  More 
than  $50,000  have  been  subscribed  for  the  Hall,  $27,000  of  this 
have  been  promised  by  graduates,  $5,000  by  undergraduates  and 
$19,000  by  friends.  To  all  this  the  Government  adds  $50,000, 
and  thus  we  are  able  to  look  forward  to  the  possession,  in  a  few 
months,  of  an  edifice  which  will  be  extremely  useful  as  a  social 
meeting  place,  and  as  the  school  of  budding  eloquence. 

His  Honour,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  iafter  pronouncing 
the  stone  "well  and  truly  laid,"  spoke  in  praise  of  the  «energy 
and  perseverance  of  the  Alumni,  and  hoped  that  when  the  Hall 
was  completed,  the  Government  would  be  encouraged  to  give 
even  more  liberally  to  the  University,  whose  needs,  growing 
with  growing  usefuless,  could  never  be  satisfied. 

The  Minister  of  Education,  while  rejoicing  as  a  graduate 
over  the  happy  event,  said,  as  a  member  of  the  Government, 
that  no  more  aid  for  the  Convocation  Hall  must  be  expected 
from  that  quarter,  the  partnership  in  the  building  being  one  of 
"limited  liability." 

The  Mayor  then  spoke  briefly  of  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  securing  a  site  for  the  Hall,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction 
with  the  reasonable  arrangement  finally  made.  The  city  of 
Toronto  was,  he  thought,  rapidly  coming  to  be,  in  finance  and 
commerce,  as  it  had  long  been  in  education,  the  centre  of  the 
Dominion. 

The  absence  of  one  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  Convo- 
cation Hall,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  was  partly  made  up  for  by  his 
kind  and  sympathetic  letter,  which  was  read  by  Dr.  Reeve,  and 
which  is  here  given  in  full,  so  that  its  words  of  serene  and  far- 
seeing  wisdom  may  not  be  lost. 

To  R.  A.  Reeve,  M.D.,  President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  University 
of  Toronto: 

The  Grange,  Toronto,  June  pth,  1904. 

Dear  Dr.  Reeve,— I  am  sorry  to  find  that  I  have  to  plead  physical 
weakness  as  my  excuse  for  inability  to  take  part,  as  I  had  hoped  to  do, 
in  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  our  new.  Convocation  Hall  to- 
morrow. 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  hearty  an  interest  I  feel  in  anything  that 
marks  the  success,  progress  and  unity  of  our  university.  We%  are  now  on 
the  right  track:  that  of  combining  in  one  great  Provincial  University  the 
resources  once  scattered  over  a  number  of  local  and  denominational 
institutions.  Correspondents  of  the  papers  are  calling  upon  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  highest  class  of  lecturing  power.  First-rate  lecturing 
power  is  a  commodity  for  which,  as  for  other  first-rate  commodities,  we 
must  pay  a  first-rate  price,  and  this  we  can  do  only  by  a  combination  of 
our  resources.  For  my  part  I  do  not  covet  an  unlimited  increase  in  the 
number  of  students.  The  more  intellectual  callings  may  become  over- 
stocked, and  you  may  then  have  ambition  and  sensibility  without  bread. 
At  the  same  time,  the  list  of  University  studies  has  been  made  practical, 
perhaps  to  the  full  extent  possible,  without  compromising  the  special 
function  of<a  university  as  a  place  of  the  higher  knowledge  and  training. 
For  exceptional  ability  lowly-born  a  way  to  rise  should,  in  the  interest 
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laying  the  foundation  stone  of  a  hall  of  peaceful  progress.  In  a  world 
much  given  over  to  the  pursuit  of  gain,  you  are  paying  homage  to  the 
culture  which  belongs  to  the  higher  nature  of  man  Where  you  nov 
gather,  generation  after  generation  of  professors  and  students  will  gather 
as  the  ages  go  on  In  'time  probably,  with  the  progress  of  science  and 
ot  society,  they  will  differ  from  our  generation  as  widely  as  our  genera- 
tion does  from  the  professors  and  students  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  the 
foundation  stone  laid  to-day  will  remain  unmoved,  and  so  we  hope,  and 
believe  will  the  usefulness  and  honour  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     GOLDWIN  SMITH. 


THE    FIFTH    ALUMNI    DINNER. 

BY  R.  A.  GRAY,  B.A. 

fifth  annual  dinner  of  the  Alumni  was  held  on  Friday 
evening,  June  loth,  in  the  Gymnasium.  About  350  in  all  sat 
down,  and  the  effect  of  the  many  white-robed  alumnae  distributed 
among  the  tables  produced  a  pleasing  relief  from  the  sombre 
garb  which  generally  prevailed. 

During  the  dinner  President  Loudon  was  in  the  chair;  on 
either  side  of  him  sat  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor, Sir  William  Meredith  ;  next  came  two  of  the  guests  of  the 
evening,  President  Harper,  of  Chicago,  and  Professor  Minot,  of 
Harvard.  Besides  the  speakers,  there  were  at  the  head  table, 
Chief  Justice  Moss,  Principal  Caven,  Mr.  Byron  E.  Walker, 
Principal  Sheraton,  Mayor  Urquhart,  Dr.  Otto  Klotz,  of  Ottawa, 
Dr.  Reeve,  Dr.  King  of  Ottawa,  the  Hon.  Geo.  A.  Cox,  Mr.  J.  H 
Coyne  of  St.  Thomas,  Mr.  T.  Arnolcf  Haultain,  Dr.  James  Bain, 
Mr.  I.  H.  Cameron,  Mr.  J.  D.  Allan,  Mr.  D.  D.  Mann,  Mr. 
Millichamp,  and  Principal  Auden.  At  other  tables  Prof.  Ramsav 
Wright,  Principal  Hutton  and  Professor  Baker  presided. 

The  memorable  words  of  General  Buller  can  again  be 
applied,  and  "I  regret  to  report"  that  the  attendance  of  the 
graduates  was  small.  No  attempt  was  made  to  group  them 
according  to  years,  so  that  memories  of  old  college  days  and 
renewals  of  interrupted  friendships  held  a  less  prominent  place 
on  this  occasion  than  formerly.  The  future,  not  the  past,  was 
uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  all. 

Why  the  graduates  do  not  attend  these  dinners  more 
generously,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  can  scarcely  be  on  account 
of  lack  of  interest  in  the  University.  That  the  graduates  prize 
their  connection  with  their  Alma  Mater  is  unquestionable.  They 
realise  quite  fully  that  they  have  received,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
said  in  one  of  his  essays,  much  "gain  in  acquiring  the  sense  of 
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belonging  to  great  and  honourable  seats  of  learning,  and  of 
breathing  in  their  youth  the  air  of  the  best  culture  of  the  nation." 
As  Mr.  I.  H.  Cameron  expressed  it  on  Thursday  evening, 
employing  the  word  apto-ros  as  Plato  used  it,  the  Alumni  belong 
to  the  aristocracy  of  the  land. 

Is  it  not,  perhaps,  that  the  University  in  recent  years  is  in 
a  period  of  transition?  It  is  reaching  forward,  the  future  is  every- 
thing and  the  past  becomes  less  and  less.  '  The  older  graduate 
must  feel  and  say  to  himself,  as  the  old  familiar  faces  pass  away, 
and  new  faces,  new  buildings,  new  methods  and  new  ideals 
appear  everywhere:  "The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can 
see  no  more." 

Perhaps  it  is  because  there  are  too  many  dinners  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  and  the  last  of  the  season  is  sure  to  suffer.  A 
graduate  remarked  that  he  wished  something  could  be  invented 
to  take  the  place  of  a  banquet ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute for  what  has  the  sanction  of  antiquity,  and  is  so  universal 
a  custom.  Whatever  be  the  reason,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Alumni  did  not  attend  in  numbers  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and 
of  the  distinguished  character  of  the  guests;  although  several 
graduates  from  a  distance  were  present,  which  attested  the 
value  of  the  local  associations. 

Music,  songs  and  the  "yells"  of  the  various  colleges  con- 
tinued throughout  the  dinner,  until,  at  its  close,  the  ladies 
retired  to  the  gallery,  and  President  Loudon  proposed  the  toast 
of  The  King. 

Dr.  Reeve,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  then  took  the 
chair,  and  called  oh  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  propose  the 
toast  of  Alma  Mater,  which  he  did  in  a  graceful  and  eloquent 
speech.  He  pointed  out  how  the  success  of  the  University 
depended  largely  on  its  alumni ;  how,  scattered  abroad  throughout 
the  land,  they  could  carry  ftheir  love  for  their  University,  and 
imbue  the  people  with  their  own  enthusiasm.  A  liberal  educa- 
tion is  needed  more  and  more  to  offset  the  materialism  of  the 
age.  University  life  in  this  country  might  differ  from  that  of 
other  lands;  but  the  search  for  truth  was  a  pursuit  free  to  all 
lands,  universities,  and  individuals.  There  is  no  private  property 
in  truth,  because  what  accrues  to  one  benefits  all. 

President  Harper,  of  Chicago  University,  was  the  first  to 
respond  to  the  toast.  He  was  pleased  to  be  transferred  from 
the  toast  "Our  Guests"  to  that  of  "Alma  Mater."  "As  one  of 
you,"  he  said,  "I  bring  with  me  the  greetings  of  Toronto  men  in 
Chicago  and  the  West."  He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  who  had  studied  in  Chicago.  He 
then  went  on  to  say  that  the  University  spirit,  whether  in 
Germany  or  Canada  or  the  United  States,  is  one  spirit.  Rivalries 
are  a  thine:  of  the  past;  the  only  rivalry  that  exists  to-day  is  the 
rivalry  to  do  honest  and  sincere  work,  which  would  prepare  men 
for  life,  and  to  push  forward  the  bounds  of  knowledge  in  all  the 
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great  realms  of  truth.  He  spoke  two  words  about  money.  The 
first  was,  that  men  and  women  of  means  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  were,  unsolicited,  giving  of  their  wealth  to  the 
establishment  of  University  professorships,  scholarships,  and 
laboratories ;  the  second,  that  it  was  not  money,  or  buildings,  or 
laboratories  that  make  a  University,  but  men.  Men  could  not 
be  obtained  without  money,  yet  there  are  in  the  University  of 
Toronto,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  many  noble  examples  of  self- 
sacrifice  among  the  professors.  Some  of  the  strongest  men  do 
not  get  one-third  of  what  they  might  obtain  in  business.  The 
new  spirit  which  has  come  upon  the  universities  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  is  that  of  research.  The  primary  function  of 
a.  University  is  not  to  teach  and  instruct,  but  to  investigate ;  and 
even  for  the  sake  of  instruction,  investigation  is  necessary. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Hareourt  was  the  next  to  reply,  and  his 
address  was  a  defence  of  the  Government  from  the  attacks  of 
those  who  think  that  the  University,  the  child  of  the  State,  asks 
bread  of  its  hard-hearted  parent,  and  is  offered  a  stone.  He  said 
that  "the  State  had  to  consider  130  secondary  schools,  and  the 
almost  overpowering  interests  of  about  6,000  primary  schools. 
One  quarter  of  the  total  revenues  of  the  Province  were  devoted 
to  education.  Mediaeval  revenues  no  longer  suffice  for  modern 
universities.  In  spite  of  princely  gifts,  Columbia  University  is 
constantly  crying  out  for  more  assistance.  If  that  be  the  case 
in  wealthy  New  York,  how  much  more  may  it  be  so  in  sparsely 
settled  Ontario !"  He  defended  the  Government  from  the  charge 
of  lack  of  sympathy,  and  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  $300,000 
just  spent  in  new  buildings;  "and  yet,"  he  said,  "we  hear  words 
of  Jeremiahs,  and  only  Jeremiahs." 

The  audience  was  stirred  to  very  hearty  applause  near  the 
close  of  the  address  when  he  said:  "Wait  a  little,  and  you  will 
have  the  Physics  Buildine  and  everything  else  you  ask  for." 
Reference  was  made  to  the  lack  of  unanimity  in  the  views  of 
those  interested  in  the  Physics  Building.  Prof.  •  Galbraith 
differed  fundamentally  from  the  President,  hence  the  delay. 
With  respect  to  Forestry,  the  Government  thought  that  $1,500 
would  suffice,  instead  of  the  $5,000  asked. 

Judge  Chisholm,   of   Berlin,   tendered    greetings    from    the 
Waterloo  Association.     He  said  that  some  time  ago  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  the  University  of    Toronto  was    not  Pro- 
vincial, but  that  it  seemed  to  live  in  "splendid    isolation, '  and 
took  the  attitude  of  the  miller  of  Dee  when  he  sang: 
'T  care  for  nobody;  no,  not  I : 
For  nobody  cares  for  me." 

The  alumni  associations  had  changed  all  that. 

Professor  William  Clark,  of  Trinity,  was  very  cordially 
received.  He  expressed  his  delight  at  the  reunion  of  the 
Universities  of  Trinity  and  Toronto.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
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efforts  of  Provost  Macklem  in  accomplishing  this  end.  His  was 
a  model  after-dinner  speech,  brief,  humourous,  and  couched  in 
the  choicest  language. 

The  Chancellor,  Sir  William  Meredith,  briefly  proposed 
the  next  toast,  that  of  "Our  Guests."  The  first  to  reply  would 
be  a*  Canadian  by  birth,  but  an  American  by  adoption,  the 
second  an  American,  and  the  last  a  Canadian. 

Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  of  Washington,  (who  was  for 
some  years  a  professor  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University),  after 
mentioning  the  pride  he  felt  in  having  been  born  in  one  of  the 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  said  that  to  learn  what 
kind  of  man  one  is,  we  should  determine  his  propensity  for 
acquiring  useless  knowledge.  He  thought  a  University  should 
train  men  to  think,  to  observe,  and  to  take  a  broad  interest  in 
life,  rather  than  to  develop  the  study  of  minute  detail.  It  is  an 
error  to  spend  all  one's  time  at  one  subject. 

Professor  C.  S.  Minot,  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Harvard, 
gave  a  very  polished  address.  He  pointed  out  how  alumni 
associations  in  the  United  States  are  centres  of  enthusiasm, 
furnishing  a  constant  supply  of  suggestions,  and  serving  as  the 
main  sources  of  encouragement  for  the  Universities.  He  spoke 
of  the  love  of  service,  the  noblest  luxury  we  can  enjoy;  and 
insisted  that  one  of  the  first  claims  on  the  Alumni  is  that  they 
should  help  forward  their  own  University. 

The  outlook  for  Toronto  University,  he  thought,  is  a  great 
one,  and  to  the  system  of  affiliation,  which  seemed  to  him  a 
wonderful  achievement,  he  applied  these  words  of  Schiller: 
"Werden,  nicht  sein,  macht  des  Menschen  Gliick,"  which  he 
rendered,  "To  become,  not  be,  constitutes  man's  happiness/' 
Jeremiahs  have  no  place  here.  The  University  must  develop, 
and  he  suggested  this  motto,  "Never  smother  the  Desdemona  of 
University  extension  under  the  pillow  of  financial  expediency." 

Dr.  J.  Lome  MacDougall,  Auditor-General  of  the  Dominion, 
who  was  introduced  as  "the  watch  dog  of  the  treasury  at 
Ottawa,"  referred  chiefly  to  the  benefit  of  Alumni  Associations 
to  the  University,  and  to  the  members  themselves,  stimulating 
to  self-improvement  and  originality.  He  struck  a  note  of  hope, 
confident  in  the  belief  that  the  University  cannot  go  back,  but 
must  advance  and  prosper. 

The  Chancellor  of  Victoria  University,  the  Rev.  N.  Burwash, 
proposed  the  toast  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  graduation  class.  The 
contrast  between  those  days  of  small  beginnings,  half  a  century 
ago,  and  the  10,000  or  more  graduates  in  all  the  faculties  to-day 
was  vividly  drawn.  This  thought  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
the  class  of  1904,  and,  fired  with  ambition,  they  should  seek  to 
excell  their  fathers  in  their  ideals  as  well  as  in  their  achieve- 
ments. He  thought  the  University  should  not  lean  too  much 
on  the  arms  of  the  Government,  but  develop  its  own  strength 
from  within. 
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Mr.  W.  H.  Tackaberry  responded  on  behalf  of  the  gradi: 
in  Arts  m  a  very  happy  manner.       Memories  of    the  past  lour 
years  were  blended  with    anticipations  of    the    future,  for    noc 
without  trepidation  did  the  graduating  class  leave  the  sheltc- 
walls  of  the  University,  to  eo  out  to  the  cold  work-a-day  world. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Mugan,  on  behalf  of  the  medical  students,  assured 
the  University  of  the  loyalty  of  the  graduating  class,  and  if  they 
were  not  all  able  in  the  future  to  pursue  original  research,  yet 
they  could,  one  and  all,  keep  alive  their  enthusiasm  for  then 
Alma  Mater. 

Dr.  Reeve  proved,  as  usual,  an  excellent  chairman.  He 
referred  to  the  gratification  all  felt  at  the  presence  of  men  like 
Senator  Cox,  and  Mr.  D.  D.  Mann,  past-masters  of  the  com- 
mercial world.  He  conveyed  the  regrets  of  the  Attorney- 
G  ?neral  and  greetings  from  various  county  Alumni  Associations. 

The  success  of  the  'dinner  was  largely  due  to  the  Dinner 
Committee,  which  was  composed  of  Professors  J.  Squair  and 
McGregor  Young,  and  Messrs.  R.  S.  Waldie,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  and 
R.-  J.  Hamilton,  B.A.,  the  secretary. 


SPECIAL    CONVOCATION  OF  TRINITY. 

BY  THE   CHAIRMAN   OF  THE  EDITORIAL   COMMITTEE   AND 

OTHERS. 

THE  University  of  Trinitv  College  held  a  special  and  final 
Convocation  for  conferring  the  Honorary  Degree  of  D.C.L., 
on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  June  29th.  The  recipients 
of  this  special  distinction,  as  being  the  last  graduates  of  an 
institution  of  high  and  honourable  fame,  whose  history  is  inti- 
mately involved  and  intertwined  in  that  of  'Higher  Education 
in  this  Province,  were  Dr.  John  Hoskin,  K.C.,  and  Byron 
Edmund  Walker,  Esq.,  respectively  Chairman  and  Member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  And  it  was 
an  exceedingly  graceful  and  becoming  courtesy  on  the  part  of 
Trinity  to  select  these  two  non-academic  persons  for  this  high 
distinction,  in  commemoration  of  the  part  they  played  in  the 
negotiations  whose  final  issue  was  the  unification,  in  harmony 
and  interest  and  aim,  of  "twin  seats  of  learning"  for  half  a  cen- 
tury asundered  and  estranged.  Convocation  Hall  was  comfort- 
ably filled  by  a  brilliant  and  distinguished  audience,  in  which 
the  fair  sex  predominated.  Members  of  both  Universities  in 
academicals  met  the  Vice-Chancellor  (Provost  Macklem)  in  the 
Men's  Common-Room,  where  they  were  marshalled  in  Faci 
and  proceeded  to  the  dais.  The  ceremony  was  <  begun  by  tn 
Reverend  Dean  Duckworth  reading  prayers  in  Latin,  c 
which  the  Vice-Chancellor  made  his  introductory  spe^ 
follows  :  — 
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The  occasion  which  has  brought  us  together  this  afternoon 
is  a  very  happy  and  important  one.  It  has,  indeed,  for  many  of 
us  a  tinge  of  sadness,  which,  however,  in  our  loyalty  to  the 
cause  of  Higher  Education  we  desire  to  keep,  and  will  keep, 
strictly  in  the  background.  The  sadness  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
are  met  together  for  a  function  which  will  stand  in  history  as 
the  last  of  its  kind  to  be  performed  by  Trinity  College  as  an 
independent  University.  In  a  word,  our  purpose  is  to-day  to 
write  what  I  might  fittingly  describe  as  the  last  chapter  in  the 
movement  for  the  Federation  of  the  University  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege with  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  negotiations  looking  to  this  end  have  been  carried  on 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  intermittently,  and  for  the 
past  three  or  four  years  continuously  and  actively.  That  there 
should  be  differences  of  opinion  in  so  important  a  movement 
was,  of  course,  inevitable,  and,  on  the  whole,  is  not  to  be 
regretted.  For,  when  persons  holding  opposing  views  on  a  vital 
question  of  policy  are  all  united — as  in  this  case  they  certainly 
were — in  common  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  institution  they 
serve,  the  differences  of  opinion,  which  for  a  time  divide  them, 
tend  only  to  more  searching  investigation  into  the  questions  at 
issue,  and  to  greater  thoroughness  in  the  ultimate  carrying  out 
of  the  policy  finally  adopted.  Now,  happily,  all  opposition  to 
the  Federation  movement  is  at  an  end,  and  the  many  friends  of 
Trinity  are  heartily  united  in  their  loyal  determination  to  make 
the  College  stronger  and  more  .successful  than  ever  in  its  new 
position. 

It  was  about  two  years  ago  that  the  Federation  negotia- 
tions were  deemed  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  permit  of  the 
appointment  by  the  two  Universities  of  a  Joint  Committee  to 
try  to  arrange  terms  of  union.  Many  and  difficult  were  the 
problems  which  were  referred  to  this  Committee,  but  all  its 
members  gave  themselves  with  such  zeal  and  ability  to  the  con- 
sideration of  them  that  it  was  not  long  before  a  mutually  satis- 
factory solution  was  arrived  at  and  embodied  in  the  Federation 
Agreement,  which  was  subsequently  approved  and  adopted  by 
the  two  Universities. 

When  all  the  members  of  this  Joint  Committee  were  so 
loyal  and  zealous,  it  might  seem  almost  invidious  to  make 
special  mention  of  any  of  them.  Yet,  if  such  mention  be  at  all 
permissible,  everyone  will  be  agreed  in  giving  special  credit  to 
Dr.  J.  A.  Worrell,  and  to  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Martin,  of  Ham- 
ilton, among,  the  Trinity  representatives ;  and  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  University  of  Toronto,  to  Dr.  Hoskin,  the 
Chairman,  and  to  Mr.  Byron  Walker.  The  University  of  Trinity 
College  desires  now  to  recognise,  in  this  public  manner,  the 
special  ability  and  devotion  of  these  two  representatives  of  our 
sister  University,  as  well  as  the  courtesy,  loyalty,  and  zeal  of 
all  their  colleagues,  by  conferring  upon  these  two  gentlemen 
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the  degree  of  D  C.L.,  honoris  causa,  as  the  last  of   such  degrees 
to  be  conferred  bv  Trinitv  r^iw  '•&. 


When  this  has  been  done— although  there  will  still  remain 
some  degrees  to  be  conferred  in  ordinary  course  before  the 
federation  comes  into  complete  force  and  effect,  on  the  first  day 
of  October  next— we  may  fairly  say  that  the  last  chapter  in  the 
federation  movement  has  been  written.  If,  in  conclusion,  I  may 
venture  to  essay  a  glimpse  into  the  future,  I  will  add  the  pro- 
phetic anticipation  with  which  the  story  books  of  our  childhood 
were  wont  to  conclude :  "And  they  lived  happilv  together  ever 
after. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  then  called  upon  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Justice  Osier,  who  arose  and  said  that  it  was  his  privilege  and 
pleasure,  that  afternoon,  to  stand  sponsor  for  a  gentleman  of 
great  eminence  at  the  Inner  Bar,  a  citizen  of  great  public  spirit, 
most  widely  known,  and  a  faithful  servant  and  friend  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  who  had  successfully  guided  and 
guarded  its  financial  interests  for  many  years.  In  this  country 
the  use  of  a  dual  language  was  not  unknown,  and  he  deemed  it 
fortunate  that  we  had  a  Latin  orator  to-day  who  would  present 
the  candidates  in  form,  and  who  would  be  able  to  say,  under 
cover  of  that  speech,  things  about  the  distinguished  candidates 
which,  in  our  modest  Saxon  speech,  might  seem  to  savour  of 
fulsome  flattery.  He  would  not  run  the  risk  of  indulging  in 
panegyric  in  the  presence  of  the  candidate,  but  begged  leave, 
without  further  parley,  to  present  Dr.  John  Hoskin,  K.C.,  for 
the  Degree. 

The  Reverend  Canon  Welch,  a  former  Provost  of  Trinity, 
then  proposed  Mr.  Byron  Edmund  Walker  for  the  Degree  in 
the  following  words : — 

As  I  stand  here  to  perform  the  honourable  duty  assigned 
to  me,  I  cannot  but  recall  three  scenes  which  I  have  witnessed 
in  this  hall.  The  first  occurred  in  the  year  1897,  during  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Toronto,  when  we  assem- 
bled to  offer  such  honour  as  we  could  to  some  of  the  distin- 
guished visitors  from  the  Motherland.  One  of  them,  (I  think  it 
was  Lord  Lister,  who  had  already  received  a  degree  from  the 
University  of  Toronto),  said,  in  making  his  acknowledgments, 
that  it  seemed  a  pity  and  an  anomalous  thing  that  there  should 
be  more  than  one  degree-conferring  body  in  a  place,  and  hinted 
at  the  possibility  of  a  Federation.  His  remark  was  received 
with  the  most  chilling  silence  conceivable,  and  feeling  that  he 
had  made  a  slip,  he  passed  quickly  on  to  another  topic.  Four 
years  and  a  half  later,  at  the  beginning  of  1902,  we  were  gathered 
here  for  the  installation  of  our  present  Chancellor.  Among  the 
speakers  were  representatives  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
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they  and  the  Trinity  men,  with  hardly  an  exception,  touched  on 
the  question  that  was  uppermost  in  many  minds — whether  or 
not  each  University  was  to  continue  "to  plough  its  lonely 
furrow";  but  no  one,  if  I  remember  rightly,  committed  himself 
to  the  expression  of  a  positive  expectation  either  way.  Last 
September,  however,  there  was  a  meeting  here,  in  which  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  majority  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  loyal 
friends  that  Trinity  has,  voted  for  the  principle  of  Federation. 
To-day  we  see  Federation  accomplished,  and  we  are  here  to 
exercise  our  independent  University  functions  for  almost  the 
last  time  by  conferring  degrees  upon  two  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  had  most  to  do  with  bringing  about  the  consummation 
desired. 

What  share  each  of  them  took  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  lawful  to  conjecture  that  while  Dr.  Hoskin's  great 
legal  ability  and  attainments  were  of  constant  service  through- 
out the  negotiations,  Mr.  Walker,  of  whom  in  particular  I  am 
privileged  to  speak,  applied  to  the  conduct  of  those  negotiations 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  the  resources  of  a  mind 
not  only  imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit,  but  also  cultivated  and 
refined  by  the  study  of  art  and  of  literature.  For  we  all  know 
Mr.  Walker  first  of  all,  perhaps,  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
in  the  Dominion  on  the  subject  of  Banking.  And  then  we  know 
him  also  as  a  man  of  considerable  scientific  attainment  in  certain 
directions,  and  as  a  critic  whose  knowledge  and  judgment  of 
pictures  commands  the  highest  respect.  Recently  many  of  us 
rejoiced  when  he  was  induced  to  come  forward  as  a  candidate 
for  the  new  Board  of  Education,  and  in  voting  for  him  at  the 
time  of  the  election. 

If  I  go  on,  however,  I  shall  only  be  trespassing  on  ground 
which  will  be  covered  by  the  Public  Orator  in  the  words  which 
he  will  address  to  us  in  a  language — as  has  already  been  said- 
better  suited  for  the  occasion,  and  assuredly  not  less  intelligible 
to  this  audience.  But  I  may,  perhaps,  before  I  sit  down  be 
allowed  to  express  my  own  great  personal  satisfaction  and 
delight  at  the  accomplishment  of  Federation,  which  has  not  been 
forced  on,  but  brought  about  by  a  gradual  progress,  giving  every 
hope  of  stability,  and  which  means  that  the  members  of  the  two 
Universities  will  no  longer  be  foreigners,  or  even  strangers,  to 
each  other,  but  (as  we  ought  to  have  been  a  long  while  ago) 
brothers  in  the  commonwealth  of  learning  and  letters. 

The    Public    Orator,    the    Rev.     Dean     Duckworth,    then 
delivered  his  presentment,  which  ran 
DOMINE  PROCANCELLARIE: — 

Viros  prseclaros  duo  hodie  salvere  jubemus,  quorum  unus  eloquen- 

nm     jurisperitissimus,     jurisperitorum     eloquentissimus     est,     alter     et 

argentanam     exercet     permagnam,     et     munus     rei     publicse,     tit     qui 
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quattuordecimvir  ludis  et  scholis  publicis  curandis  factus  sit,  baud 
exiguum  sustmet.— Hi  duo,  in  collegium  decemvirorum  summ;c  rei  Uni- 
versitatis  Torontonensis  fide  sua  tuendae  adsciti,  alter  autem  jam  diu  in 
eodem  collegio  primatus  muneribus  fungens,  priecipue  nobis  sunt 
laudandi  quippe  qui  consilio,  auctoritate,  diligentia,  pro  virili  parte 
effecerint  ut  Academiae  duge,  prius  inter  se  alienae,  jam  tandem  fcedere 
sociatae  smt. 

Magnam  sane  et  illustrem  ceperunt  partem  operis  illius,  quod  fine 
fausto  ea  felici  coronandum  Deo  Ipsi  Omnipotenti  commendamus,  nam— 

"  Nisi  Dominus  aedincaverit  domum,  in  vanum  laboraverunt  qui 
sedificant  earn." 

Prsesento  tibi,  Domine  Procancellane,  Johannem  Hoskin  et  Byronem 
Edmundum  Walker,  viros  dignissimos  qui  in  graclum  Doctons  in  Jure 
Civili  honoris  causa  admittantur. 

During  this  time  the  candidates  and  their  sponsors  were 
standing,  two  on  each  side  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Throne,  and 
he  then  conferred  the  Degree  in  a  formula  very  much  like  our 
own  except  that  is  was  done  "in  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii  et 
Spiritus  bancti." 

Dr.  Hoskin  then  made  the  following  remarks : 

It  is  difficult  adequately  to  reply  to  the  flattering  remarks 
just  made.  These  words  of  praise,  however,  I  do  not  appropriate 
to  myself,  because  the  honour  now  conferred  upon  me  is  but  the 
expression  by  Trinity  of  the  appreciation  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  my  colleagues^-my  co-Trustees — as  well  as  by  myself, 
in  the  arduous  task  involved  in  bringing  to  a  successful  issue 
the  now  accomplisned  Federation;  and  the  honour  falls  to  my 
lot  because  of  the  accident  of  my  being  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and,  as  such  being 
xchosen  to  be  the  Chairman  of  a  joint  committee  composed  of 
members  of  Trinity  and  Toronto  respectively.  And  I  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  thus  publicly  testifying  to  the  pains 
taken  and  the  zeal  manifested  by  my  colleagues,  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  by  all  who  took  part  in  the  delib- 
erations which  resulted  in  the  agreement  between  Trinity  and 
Toronto,  and,  pending  .the  negotiations,  I  could  not  but  admire 
the  self-denying  conduct  of  the  Medical  men — members  of  the 
two  Schools  of  Medicine— prominently  represented  by  their 
Deans,  Dr.  Temple  and  Dr.  Reeve— self-denial  which,  while  it 
involved  a  most  serious  diminution  of  income,  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  one  School  of  Medicine,  of  which  all  concerned 
are  proud,  and  which  for  the  number  of  students  in  attendance 
is  the  largest  on  the  Continent,  and  for  equipment  and  efficiency 
is  surpassed  by  none.  And  in  this  connection  let  me  say  that 
one  laboured  more  strenuously  and  effectively,  m  fact  none  so 
much  so  as  did  your— may  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  our- 
worthy  Provost. 
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And  now  that  Federation  has  been  accomplished,  it  will  not 
be  out  of  place  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the  University  of 
Toronto,  in  relation  to  its  work,  progress  and  needs ;  the  attitude 
and  duties  of  the  Government  and  Legislative  Assembly;  the 
staff  and  their  standing, — in  all  which  Trinity  must  henceforth 
be  deeply  interested. 

When  we  take  a  retrospect  extending  no  longer  than  10  or 
15  years,  and  compare  the  University  of  Toronto  of  those  days 
with  its  present  standing,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  the  Pro- 
vince upon  the  great  and  satisfactory  progress  that  has  been 
made  by  leaps  and  bounds — progress  which  has  taxed  to  the 
utmost  the  Trustees,  the  Ministers  of  Education  and  other 
University  authorities,  and  the  Government — all  of  whom  have 
lent  a  willing  hand  and  given  effective  aid  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  what  we  now  see — progress  which  actively  began  when 
Sir  Daniel  Wilson  was  President,  the  Honourable  Edward  Blake 
and  Sir  William  Mulock  were  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor, 
and  the  present 'Premier  of  this  Province  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, whose  respective  duties  now  devolve  upon  and  are  ably 
discharged  by  Dr.  Loudon,  Sir  William  Meredith,  Chief  Justice 
Moss  and  the  Honourable  Richard  Harcourt. 

In  the  Session  of  1893  and  1894,  for  instance,  the  students 
in  Applied  Science  were  142 — in  1903-1904  they  are  402.  In 
the  same  Sessions,  the  numbers  of  students  in  attendance  in  Arts, 
Medicine,  and  Applied  Science  were  and  are  respectively  1,281 
and  2,135,  an  increase  of  fiearly  1,000;  and  next  year  this  increase 
will  be  greater  because  of  the  Federation  of  Trinity. 

To  meet  this  great  increase,  additional  buildings  have  been 
necessary — and  still  we  are  cramped  for  the  want  of  more.  In 
1889  the  East  Wing  of  the  Biological  Building  was  erected,  and 
the  West  Wing  in  1892;  12  years  ago  the  Chemical  Building, 
and  last  year,  with  much  ceremony,  the  new  Medical  Building 
was  opened ;  not  long  since  the  Gymnasium  was  built,  and 
now  a  new  Convocation  Hall  is  on  the  way.  A  new  Physics 
Building  is  urgently  needed,  for  which  I  confidently  hope  the 
Government  and  Legislature  will  make  provision  next  Session. 
And  let  me  say  that  the  graduates,  far  and  near,  and  other 
friends  of  the  University,  have,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the 
Convocation-  Hall,  nobly  responded  to  a  call  for  subscriptions. 
These  exceed  $50,000,  and  the  Government  promised  $50,000 
more — which  promise  was  redeemed  by  the  Legislature  during 
its  last  Session.  But  great  as  has  been  this  progress,  the 
pressing  needs  are  such  that  of  necessity  we  are  compelled  to 
ask  for  more.  The  expenses  incidental  to  the  erection  of  these 
buildings  have  been  met  partly  by  the  private  benefactions  of  our 
friends,  and  by  our  endowment  funds,  and  by  grants  from  the 
Legislature.  With  regard  to  the  last  source,  I  may  add  that 
the  Government  sow  recognises  the  responsibility  of  the  Pro- 
vince to  maintain  the  Provincial  University;  this,  however,  has 
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been  a  recent  though  rapidly  increasing-  recognition  of  respon- 
sibility, as  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  apart  from  a  gift  at 
the  time  of  our  fire,  the  first  grant  was,  in  1894,  and  made  of  $500 
only,  whereas  in  1903  the  payment  made  by  the  Province  to  the 
University  amounted  to  about  $62,000,  the  sum  total  during  that 
period    being    $200,000,  to  which    must    be  added    the    $^0,000 
granted  towards  the  erection  of  the  Convocation  Hall.     A  large 
sum  will  be  required  for  a  Physics  Building;  and  our  deficit  from 
year  to  year,  an  ever  increasing  one,  must  be  met.     Besides,  the 
Women's  Residence,  which  is  specially  under  the  wing  of    Dr. 
Hutton,  is  a  question  that  presses  itself  upon  our  consideration. 
Towards    the    establishment    of    this    institution    the'  Govern- 
ment has  granted    four   townships,  and    from    the  time  of    the 
admission  of    women  certain    necessary  expenses    and    annual 
charges  have  been  defrayed  by  the  Government.    The  Trustees 
have  been  pressing  in  their  demands,  which  have    been  met  in 
the  manner    stated    by  the  Government,  and    urged    upon  the 
Legislative  Assembly.     And  in  this  connection  let  me  correct  a 
very  common  error  which  exists,  and  that  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  Members  of  the  Legislature :  namely,  that  the  University 
is  a  Toronto  institution,  created  and  existing  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Toronto.    Such  is  not    the    case;    it 
is  essentially  a  farmers'  University.     Of    the  students  now  in 
attendance  (2,135),  nearly  1,700  are  from  the  country,  and  to  this 
fact  I  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  country  Members,  with 
tne    object  of    enlisting    their    co-operation  in  supporting    the 
efforts  of  the  Government  adequately  to  maintain  the  Provincial 
University  of  which  this  Province  has  just  reason  to  be  proud. 
And  I  would  urge  that  if  the  University  is  to  keep    abreast  of 
the  times,  especially  in  the  matter  of  Science,  and  to  hold  its  own 
amidst  the  universities  of  this  Continent— the  Legislature  must 
lend    a    willing  and    responsive    ear    (as   the    Government   has 
always  done)  to  the  very  pressing  but  always  modest  demands 
of  the  Trustees,  whose  duties  in  this  respect  are  not  of  a  rose- 
bed  character,  except  in  their  thorny  aspect. 

Nothing  indicates  its  progress  in  a  greater  degree  than  do 
matters  of  Federation  and  Affiliation.  Many  educational  insti- 
tutions are  affiliated,  and  others  are  seeking  to  be ;  and  as  to  the 
federated  Colleges,  they  are  Victoria,  Knox,  Wycliffe,  St. 
Michael's  and  now  Trinity.  May  I  be  pardoned  for  saying  in 
passing  that  the  University,  being  now  surrounded,  supported, 
shielded  and  guided  by  these  religious  institutions,  should  itself 
be  regarded  as  a  godly  one.  The  maxim,  "Noscitur  ex  socio  qui 
non  cogndsitur  ex  se"  will  be  applicable. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  willing  testimony  that  all 
concerned— the  Government,  the  Trustees,  the  Senate  am 
Staff— are  very  much  in  earnest  in  promoting  the  advancement 
and  welfare  of    the  University  around    which    these    federate 
Colleges  and  affiliated    institutions    have    gathered ;    and  none 
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more  so  than  the  Staff,  who,  one  and  all,  the  President,  Vice- 
President  and  others,  take  a  deep  and  practical  interest  in  pro- 
moting its  welfare — in  which  Trinity,  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  is 
now  vitally  concerned.  And  I  unhesitatingly  say  that  in  no 
university  on  this  Continent  does  there  exist  a  more  efficient 
and  zealous  Staff  than  that  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  a  body 
oi  men,  by  the  way,  who,  while  they  receive  all  we  can  give 
tnem,  are  inadequately  remunerated  for  the  services  they  render. 

And  now,  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  with  many  apologies  for  my 
lengthy  remarks,  permit  me  to  add  that  I  heartily  congratulate 
Trinity  and  the  University  of  Toronto  upon  Federation,  being 
confident  that  it  will  be  for  the  lasting  benefit  of  all  concerned ; 
and  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  great  honour  you  have  done 
me  by  entering  my  name  upon  your  roll,  which  has  been  graced 
by  so  many  .distinguished  names,  notably  that  of  your  former 
Chancellor,  the  late,  the  Honourable  George  William  Allan. 

Dr.  Walker  followed  in  words  to  this  effect : — 

Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

That  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  College  should  desire  to 
set  its  mark  of  approval  upon  the  labours  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, which  have  resulted  in  the  entry  of  Trinity  into  Con- 
federation, by  giving  an  honorary  degree  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  who  acted 
as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  I  can  well  understand. 
That  it  should  desire  to  recognise  the  work  of  other  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  who  were  connected  with  the  University 
of  Toronto,  I  can  also  appreciate ;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand why,  among  the  many,  I  was  selected.  I  may  as  well, 
however,  frankly  admit  that  I  am  glad  the  gracious  act  of  the 
Corporation  of  Trinity  College  fell  where  it  did,  and  I  thank  you 
sincerely  for  the  honour  you  have  conferred  upon  me. 

When,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  asked 
me  to  become  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  University  College,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  hesitate,  sur- 
prised as  I  was  at  being  selected  for  such  a  position.  To  be 
asked  to  work  in  any  possible  manner  for  the  cause  of  Uni- 
versity education  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  clearest  call  to  duty 
that  could  come  to  any  citizen.  In  our  social  system  we  have 
many  institutions  of  great  importance  to  the  State,  and  the 
opportunity  to  serve  them  is  itself  a  very  sufficient  reward,  but 
none  of  these  high  and  honourable  services  appeals  to  me  3o 
strongly  as  that  of  our  Universities.  In  this  service  I'have  never 
sought  to  hold  anv  office,  and  I  certainly  never  looked  for  the 
reward  which  has  come  to  me  to-day. 

But  when  I  joined  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  it  was  to  aid  in  the  affairs  of  an  institution  which, 
although  the  property  of  the  State,  did  not  receive  one  dollar 
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of  income  from  the  people  as  represented  by  the  Government 
Ontario.     Although  the  Provincial  University,  it  was    only  one 
of  many  institutions  in  the    Province.     My  allegiance,  I  under- 
stood, meant    that  I  was    to    become  a  partisan  in  the    keenly 
fought    struggles    over    University  questions  which    had    been 
going  on  in  this  Province  since  1828.     I  was  prepared  for  these 
struggles,  and  I  am  afraid  I  was  indeed  a  partisan,  but  I  need 
not  now  hesitate  to  say  that  in  all  our  troubles  I  never  wavered 
in  my  belief  regarding  two  main  points,  and  if    I  deserve    any 
credit,  it  is  because  I  had  faith  regarding  these  two  points  when 
others  doubted.   In  the  days  when  deficits  in  our  revenue  began, 
I  never  doubted  but  that  the  people  of  Ontario  could  eventually 
be  taught  to  supply  the  money  needed  by  their  University.     I 
believed    that  it  was  not  so  much    the  duty  of   the  Trustees  tc 
avoid  deficits  as  to  carry  on,  of  course  as  prudently  and  economi- 
cally as  possible,  an  efficient  University;  that  the  trust  that  we 
and  the  Senate  and  the  Faculty  held  from  the  people  of  Ontario 
was,  not  to  administer  the  University  for  just  so  much  money 
per    annum,  but    to   give  to  the    students    the    best  University 
education    that    was    reasonably  possible,  and    to    look  to    the 
people  of  the  Province  to  stand  at  our  backs  when  the   financial 
situation  became  important  enough  to  attract    their  attention. 
I  believed,  and  this  is  my  second  point,  that  Confederation  in  its 
largest  aspect  was  inevitable — that  the  day  would    come  when 
all  the  bodies  which  have  contended  so  strongly,  and  sometimes 
so  harshly,  for  their  particular  views,  would  come  into  accord, 
and  thus  make  possible  a  wide  and  rapidly  expanding  university 
life  in  our  Province.    Well,  although  we  have  not  reached  these 
two  points  about  which  I  felt  so  confident  years  ago,  we  have 
moved  along  the  road  so  far  that  there  is  now  no  room  for  the 
pessimist.     No  one  can  doubt  that  we  shall  eventually  accom- 
plish all  that  we  have  hoped  in  these  respects.     And  I  do  not 
hesitate    to    say  that    we    have  .  succeeded,  and    shall    succeed, 
because  what  we  are  all  trying  to  accomplish  is  right. 

If  we  look  back  over  the  history  of  higher  education  in  this 
Province,  and  recall  those  eager,  determined,  high-minded,  yet 
turbulent  spirits,  Bishop  Strachan,  Egerton  Ryerson,  President 
McCaul,  Daniel  Wilson,  and  all  of  the  other  men  whose  love  of 
their  country  was  so  pure  but  whose  bias  was  so  strong,  shall 
we  conclude  that  there  should  be  regret  for  the  past,  or  any  loss 
of  self-respect  in  those  institutions  which  have  departed,  or  have- 
seemed  to  depart,  from  the  path  laid  out  for  them  in  narrower 
days?  Shall  we  not  recognise  that  the  world  is  moved  by  the 
men  with  bias ;  shall  we  not  recognise  the  honest  fear  that 
unless  religion  was  enforced  in  the  schools  religion  would 
decay,  and  shall  we  not  conclude  that  if  they  could  be  here  now, 
if  they  could  have  been  placed  in  the  environment  which  has 
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surrounded  us  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  they  would 
surely  join  with  us  in  applauding  the  solution  which  has  been 
found  for  the  difficulties  of  their  time? 

We  live  in  a  happier  day,  but  perhaps  our  responsibilities 
are  even  greater  than  theirs.  We  have  in  Canada,  as  we  are 
fond  of  saying,  a  country  with  boundless  possibilities,  but  we 
cannot  too  often  remember  that  we  did  not  make  these  great 
natural  resources.  They  come  to  us  as  a  great  trust,  and  we 
shall  assuredly  be  judged,  not  by  the  great  possibilities,  but  by 
the  use  we  make  of  them.  Dr.  Hoskin  has  told  you  that  the 
University  of  Toronto  is  not  a  Toronto  institution ;  that,  indeed, 
it  may  be  called  a  Farmers'  University.  Let  me  say  that  if  we 
are  true  to  the  great  trust  which  has  been  imposed  on  us,  if  we 
keep  this  great  University  in  the  fore-front  of  education  in 
Canada,  as  assuredly  we  must,  students  will  come  not  simply 
from  Ontario,  but  from  Manitoba  and  all  of  the  Territories  and 
from  the  Pacific  Coast.  And  they  will  come  not  merely  in  the 
early  days  of  tKese  Provinces  and  Territories,  but  long  after  the 
whole  West  is  sprinkled  with  universities.  So  long,  indeed,  as 
there  are  determined  young  men  and  women  of  natural  high 
intelligence  who  can  bear  the  cost ;  so  long  as  there  are  men  and 
women  who  desire  and  will  have  the  best,  they  will  come  from 
all  of  that  wide-spreading  West  to  the  great  institution  of 
learning  at  Toronto. 

We  have  much  yet  to  accomplish  before  we  have  perfect 
unity,  but  we  have  accomplished  enough  to  enable  us  to  wait 
until,  in  their  own  time,  and  of  their  own  desire,  the  remaining 
Universities  in  this  Province  come  into  Confederation.  As  to 
our  income  and  our  buildings,  we  are  progressing;  and  we 
should  heartily  give  a  due  share  of  praise  to  the  Government  of 
Ontario  for  the  many  evidences  in  recent  years  of  appreciation 
of  the  great  work  that  lies  before  the  University.  As  long  as 
any  of  us  live,  the  wants  will  annually  increase ;  and  the  expen- 
diture of  to-day,  large  though  it  be,  is  but  a  small  affair  beside 
what  will  be  required  for  the  University  of  our  future. 

For  myself,  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  that  I  believe  the  future 
of  our  country  is  bound  up  in  our  University.  If  this  is  true, 
how  great,  indeed,  are  our  responsibilities!  We  are  in  that 
period  when  our  people  are  bent  mainly  on  material  things, 
and  we  think  we  are  a  practical  people.  We  fully  expect  to  be 
a  great  nation — perhaps  one  of  the  few  greatest  nations.  But 
you  cannot  make  a  great  nation  out  of  farmers  and  merchants 
and  manufacturers  alone.  You  cannot  make  a  great  nation  by 
good  government  or  by  well-administered  churches  alone.  You 
cannot  make  a  great  nation  unless  you  have  halls  of  learning 
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where  every  intellectual  faculty  of  man  may  be  satisfied  and 
where  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  the  ethical  aspects  of  life  are 
taught  in  the  fullest  manner. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  declared  the  Convocation  dismissed, 
and  announced  that  a  Garden  Party  was  in  progress  to  cele- 
brate the  completion  of  the  new  gates  and  new  fence  which 
,  Messrs.  E.  B.  Osier,  M.P.,  Wm.  Mackenzie,  .Frederick  Nicholls 
and  Colonel  Pellatt  had  generously  donated  to  the  College,  and 
he  invited  all  present  to  join  the  other  guests  upon  the  lawns. 
Jtie  intimated  that  as  one  of  the  generous  donors  (Mr.  E.  B. 
Osier)  was  present,  the  audience  would  like  to  hear  a  word 
from  him. 

Mr.  Osier  said :  When  he  came  to  Convocation  he  was  dis- 
tinctly told  by  the  Provost  that  he  would  not  be  asked  to  make 
a  speech,  and  so  he  thought  that  to  call  upon  him  now  was  a 
distinct  breach  of  promise,  whether  actionable  or  not  he  could 
not  say,  but  at  all  events  not  what  one  would  expect  at  the  cele- 
bration of  a  matrimonial  alliance.  He  and  some  others  had 
thought  that  the  old  fence  and  gateway  in  Queen  Street  were  not 
in  keeping  with  the  buildings  and  grounds  in  their  improved 
condition,  and  so  they  joined  together  to  erect  the  new  ones, 
which,  he  was  glad  to  hear,  had  met  with  such  favourable  com- 
ment, the  credit  for  which  was  due  to  Mr.  Frank  Darling,  the 
architect.  The  Provost's  story  of  the  gentleman  down  town, 
who,  on  reading  the  inscription,  had  thought  the  gates  had  been 
erected  by  Johann  Strachan  was  not  far  wrong,  for  he  was  the 
pious  founder  of  the  College  which  the  fence  included,  and  which, 
no  doubt,  included  the  gates.  He  knew  of  occasions,  too,  on 
which  the  donors  of  gifts  preferred  to  remain  unknown.  At  all 
events  he  was  sure  that  he  and  the  other  doiiors  of  these  gates 
were  glad  to  have  them  associated  with  the  name  of  the  great 
first  Bishop  of  Toronto,  and  proud  if  they  were  considered 
worthy  of  the  association. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  then  enquired  if  the  Minister  of 
Education  would  like  an  opportunity  to  announce  what 
the  Government  were  prepared  to  do  on  behalf  of  the 
University,  and  the  Hon.  Richard  Harcourt  on  rising  said 
that  the  Provost  on  the  one  hand  had  been  charged  that  day 
with  a  Breach  of  Promise,  and  now,  on  the  other,  he  seemed 
anxious  to  have  the  Government  make  promises,  but  the  pro- 
mises that  the  Government  made  to  the  University  they  would 
fulfil.  He  offered  his  hearty  congratulations  upon  the  consum- 
mation of  the  Federation  between  the  Universities  of  Toronto 
and  ^of  Trinity,  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  devoutly  wished, 
and  he  briefly  recounted  the  history  of  University  Federation 
in  the  Province.  He  felicitated  the  Vice-Chancellor  upon 
the  great  occasion,  and  upon  the  part  he  had  plaved  in  bringing 
it  about,  and  also  upon  the  selection  of  the  candidates  for  the 
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Honorary  Degree  whom  they  had  that  da^r  gathered  to  honour, 
and  concluded  one  of  the  eloquent  addresses  for  which  he  is 
noted  by  declaring  that,  in  the  matter  of  furthering  University 
education  and  interests,  the  Government  was  prepared  to  do  "its 
whole  duty,"  and  none  the  less  willingly  on  account  of  the 
widened  scope  and  enlarged  sphere  of  interests  and  action  which 
the  day's  ceremonies  so  auspiciously  and  appropriately  inau- 
gurated and  proclaimed. 

The  exercises  were  then  closed  by  the  Benediction,  pro- 
nounced by  His  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Saskatchewan. 

A  card  containing  an  excellent  picture  of  the  very  handsome 
gates,  and  the  programme  of  the  music  for  the  afternoon,  was 
distributed  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion. 
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Secretary -Treasurer ,  LESLIE  A.  GREEN, 
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J.  MACGILLIVRAY,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  REV.  E.  CRUMMEY,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

GREY  AND  BRUCE  COUNTIES. — President, 
A.  G.  McKAY,  B.A.,  Owen  Sound. 

HASTINGS  COUNTY. — President,  Lr.-CoL. 
W.  N.  PONTON,  M.A.,  Belleville.  Secretary, 
J.T.  LUTON,  B.A.,  Belleville. 

HURON  COUNTY. — President,  WM.  GUNN, 
M.D.,  Clinton,  Ont.  Secretary -Treasurer, 
CHAS.  GARROW,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Goderich. 

KENT  COUNTY. — President,  D.  S.  PAT- 
ERSON,  B.A.,  Chatham,  Ont.  Secretary, 
MRS.  C.  C.  BELL,  B.A.,  Chatham. 


LENNOX    AND  ADDINGTON    COUNTIES  - 
President,    H.    M.    DEROCHB,    B.A      KC 
Napanee.         Secretary-Treasurer,      U 
FLACK,  M.A.,  Napanee. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY.  —  President,  JOHN 
HENDERSON,  M.A.,  St.  Catharines.  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, G.  B.  BURSON,  B.A.  St 
Catharines. 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY.—  President,  TALBOT 
MACBETH,  B.A.,  K.C.,  London.  Secretary  - 
Treasurer,  F.  E.  PEKRIN,  B.A.,  London 
™°7TAWA-~~ -President>  J  C.  GLASHAN, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Ottawa.  Secretary. Treasurer 
A.  C.  HILL,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Ottawa. 

OXFORD  COUNTY.— President,  I  M 
LEVAN..B.A.,  Woodstock.  Secretary,  V  A' 
SINCLAIR,  B.A.,  Tilsonburg. 

PERTH      COUNTY.  —  President,      C       T 
MCGREGOR,    M.A.,  Stratford,  Ont.     Secre- 
tary.Treasurer,    C.    A.     MAYBERRY,    BA 
LL.B.,  Stratford. 

PETERBOROUGH  COUNTY.  —  President 
D.  W.  DUMBLE,  B.A.,  K.C.,  Peterborough' 
Secretary -Treasurer,  A.  STEVENSON,  B.A., 
Peterborough. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  COUNTY.  —  President 
M.  CURRIE,  B.A.,  M.B.,  Picton. 

SIMCOE  COUNTY.  —  President,  DONALD 
Ross,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Barrie,  Ont.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  A.  F.  HUNTER,  M.A.,  Barrie 
STORMONT,  DUNDAS  AND  GLENGARRY 
COUNTIES. — President,  REV.  NEIL  MAcNisn, 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  B.D.,  Cornwall.  Secretary. 
J.  C.  MILLIGAN,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Cornwall. 

VICTORIA  COUNTY.  —  President,  J.  C. 
HARSTONE,  B.A.,  Lindsay,  Ont.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Miss  E.  G.  FLAVELLE,  B.A., 
Lindsay. 

WATERLOO  COUNTY.—  President,  His 
HONOR  JUDGE  CHISHOLM,  Berlin.  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, REV.  W.  A.  BRADLEY 
B.A.,  Berlin. 

WELLINGTON  COUNTY. — President,  J.  B. 
REYNOLDS,  B.A.,  Guelph.  Secretary-Treas., 
R.  L.  McKiNNoN,  B.A.,  LL.B..  Guelph. 

WENTWORTH  COUNTY. — President,  H.  S. 
BRENNEN,  B.A.,  Hamilton.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  ].  T.  CRAWFORD,  B.  A.,  Hamilton. 

British  Columbia. 

KOOTENAY,  BOUNDARY  DISTRICT. — Presi- 
dent, E.  C.  ARTHUR,  M.D.,  Nelson.  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, C.  McL.  FRASER,  M.A., 
Nelson. 

VANCOUVER  AND  LOWER  MAINLAND.— 
President,  E.  P.  DAVIS,  B.A.,  K.C.,  Van- 
couver. Secretary,  ].  H.  KERR,  B.A.,  Van- 
couver. 

VICTORIA  AND  VANCOUVER  ISLAND. — 
President,  CHIEF  JUSTICE  G.  HUNTER, 
B.A.,  Victoria.  Secretary -Treasurer,  MRS. 
A.  T.  WATT,  M.A.,  Victoria. 
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Manitoba. 

—President,  JAMES  FISHER,  M.A.,  K.C., 
Winnipeg.  Secretary-Treasurer,  S.  J.  ROTH- 
WELL,  B.A.,  Winnipeg. 

North  West  Territories. 

ALBERTA. — President,  L.  J.  CLARKE,  B.A., 
Calgary.  Secretary -Treasurer,  Miss  E.  M. 
NEILSON,  B.A.,  Calgary. 

EDMONTON  AND  THE  PEACE  RIVER  DIS- 
TRICT.— President,  J.  C.  BOWN,  B.A.,  Ed- 
monton. Secretary -Treasurer,  MRS.  E.  T. 
BISHOP,  B.A.,  Edmonton. 

REGINA  AND  THE  ASSINIBOIA  DISTRICT. — 
President,  REV.  J.  J.  PATTERSON,  Regina. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  D.  P.  McCoLL,  B.A., 
Regina. 


Quebec. 

MONTREAL.— President,  REV.  JOHN  SCRIM- 
GER,  M.A.,  Montreal.  Secretary-Treasurer, 
E.  H.  COOPER,  B.A.,  Montreal. 


United  States. 

CALIFORNIA.  —  President,  PROF.  A.  C. 
LAWSON,  Ph.D.,  Berkeley.  Secretary  - 
Treasurer,  J.  W.  HENDERSON,  B.A.,  San 
Francisco. 

NEW  YORK  CITY.— President,  A.  R.  ROB- 
INSON, M.B.,  New  York.  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, J.  A.  MCKELLAR,  B.A.,  New  York. 


Notes  of  Commencement  Week. 
— On  Wednesday,  June  8th,  the 
women  of  the  graduating  class  of 
University  College  took  luncheon  at 
McConkey's.  Miss  Salter  and  Miss 
McClive  welcomed  the  guests.  The 
company  was  gay,  and  enjoyment 
prevailed  over  the  anticipations  of 
separation. 

— In  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
the  students,  men  and  women,  of 
University  College,  met  for  a  dance. 
The  ladies  with  powdered  hair  sug- 
gested former  days,  and  supplied  a 
spice  of  romance  to  this  final  meeting 
of  the  whole  class.  One  of  them  has 
written,  ''Those  present  will  be  glad 
to  remember  that  their  last  hour  in 
the  old  examination  hall  was  a  time 
of  pleasure,  not  of  mental  torment." 

— On  the  morning  of  Friday,  June 
loth,  the  graduating  students  of 
Victoria  College  were  invited  to  a 
breakfast  at  Annesley  Hall  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University  and 
Mrs.  Burwash.  The  guests  were 
some  twenty-five  in  number. 

—The  annual  Garden-Party  which 
is  given  by  the  administrative  bodies 
of  the  University,  and  which  has  now 
become  a  fixed  accompaniment  of 
Commencement  Day,  shared  this 
year  in  the  general  success  due  to 
the  fine  weather.  It  was  held,  as 
usual,  in  the  University  Quadrangle, 
in  which  a  marquee  had  been  erected. 
Mrs.  Moss,  Mrs.  Loudon,  and  Mrs. 
Ramsay  Wright  received  the  guests 
on  the  lawn.  There  were  present  not 
only  the  members  of  the  Faculties 
and  their  graduating  classes,  but  a 


large  number  of  the  most  prominent 
people  of  the  city,  among  whom  were 
those  who  had  attended  the  Com- 
mencement ceremonies  just  con- 
cluded. 

— On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday, 
June  pth,  the  Alumnae  of  University 
College  held  a  reception  in  the 
Faculty  Union,  to  welcome  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  year.  The  guests  were  re- 
ceived by  the  President  of  the  As- 
sociation, Miss  M.  C.  MqGregor  ('95), 
who  was  assisted  by  Miss  Salter,  Miss 
H.  Charles,  Miss  L.  L.  Watson,  ('95), 
Miss  A.  R.  Riddell,  ('96),  Miss 
Hunter  ('98),  Miss  E.  W.  Muirhead 
('98),  Miss  C.  C.  Benson  ('99),  Miss 
A.  M.  Gall  ('oo),  Miss  M.  J.  Dwyer 
('03).  Each  graduate  was  presented 
with  a  white  carnation,  and  a  report 
of  the  work  of  the  Alumnae,  tied  with 
the  University  blue,  as  a  reminder  of 
the  event. 

— On  Saturday  morning,  the  "Rural 
Excursion"  of  the  University  College 
women  was  made  to  High  Park, 
where  a  good  part  of  the  morning 
was  spent  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  th* 
open  air,  "under  the  shade  9 
melancholy  boughs." 

— On  Saturday  evening,  June  nth, 
after  the  Pastoral  Play,  a  reception 
was  given  to  Mr.  Ben.  Greet  and  the 
members  of  his  company  in  the 
Faculty  Union  of  the  University  (the 
former  Dean's  House).  Mrs.  Loudon 
and  Mrs.  Ramsay  Wright  received 
the  guests,  among  whom  were  all 
the  players,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  members  of  the  different  faculties 
of  the  University  with  their  friends. 
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Corrections. 


—Dr.  W.  E.  Olmsted  is  not  at 
Caledonia,  but  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

—The  address  given  on  page  240 
of  the  May  number  for  Mr.  Alex. 
Carlyle,  of  the  Class  of  1870,  should 
have  been  "30  New  Battle  Terrace, 
Edinburgh." 

—The  Rev.  E.  Cockburn,  B.A.  '70, 
is  not  now  at  Paris,  but  at  71  Bruns- 
wick Avenue,  Toronto. 

— Mr.  Angus  Sinclair,  B.A.  '70, 
formerly  of  Windsor,  is  now  at  125 
Cumberland  Street,  Toronto. 

—By  the  kindness  of  Sir  Thomas 
W.  Taylor,— him.- elf  an  ad  eundem 
.-.I. A.  of  1856,  ana  now  a  retired  Chief 
Justice  of  Manitoba,  resident  at 
Hamilton,  Ont.— we  are  able  to  cor- 
rect an  error  legarding  Mr.  A.  E. 
Richards  (B.A.  ';o,  M.A.),  who  is 
not,  as  is  stated  on  page  240,  a  bar- 
rister, but  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  for  Manitoba. 
As  Sir  Thomas  Taylor  points  out, 
"It  is  not  uninteresting  that  of  the 
seven  judges  who  have,  during  the 
last  twenty-one  years,  been  on  the 
Bench  in  that  court,  five  have  been 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto." These  are  as  follows:  Sir 
Thomas  Taylor  (M.A.  '56),  Robert 
Smith  (LL.B.  '61),  A.  E.  Richards 
(B.A.  '70,  M.A.  '72),  Albert  C.  Kil- 
lam  (B.A.  '72),  and  W.  E.  Perdue 
CB.A.  '73). 

*  tl.H 

The  Alumni  of  the   County  of 
Wentworth. 

A  meeting  of  the  Wentworth  As- 
sociation of  the  -graduates  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  was  held  in  the 
Court  House  at  Hamilton,  on  June 
2oth.  The  business  of  the  meeting 
was  to  elect  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  to  nominate  representatives 
to  the  University  Senate.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected: — Hon. 
President,  James  Chisholm,  B.A. 
President,  Hugh  S.  Brennen,  B.A. 
Vice-President,  S.  F.  Lazier,  B.A. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  T.  Crawford, 
B.A.  Executive  Committee,  Dr.  W. 
Crawford,  J.  W.  Tyrrell,  C.E.,  W.  H. 
Ballard,  M.A,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Bell. 


The  Wentworth  graduates  have 
been  represented  on  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  James  Chisholm  and  Judge 
bmder;  but  as  the  latter  did  not 
desire  to  be  a  candidate  again,  it  was 
decided  to  put  in  nomination  the 
name  of  Mr.  Chisholm  only. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  other  alumni 
associations  should  be  memorialised 
with  a  view  to  their  co-operation  in  a 
movement  which  has  for  its  object  a 
modification  of  the  University  Act, 
such  as  will  allow  the  presidents  of 
the  alumni  associations  to  become, 
ex  oMcio,  members  of  the  Senate. 

J.  T.  Crawford,  Sec. 


New  York  Alumni. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Club  in  New  York,  with  their  ad- 
dresses. Notice  of  inaccuracies  or  of 
changed  addresses  should  be  sent  to 
Prof.  J.  C.  McLennan,  University  of 
Toronto. 

ARTS. 

Alexander,  L.  H.,  B.A.  '83,  M.A.  '85, 
Columbia  University.  Allison,  W.  L., 
B.A.  '02,  51  West  3Qth  Street.  Bogart, 
E.  G.,  B.A.  '99,  114  East  i8th  Street. 
Boultbee,  F,  B.A.  '83,  132  Reade 
Street.  Bowerman,  J.  P.,  ('84),  149 
Broadway.  Braun,  W.  A.,  B.A.  '95, 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University.  Bruce, 
H.  A,  B.A.  (Trin.)  '95,  45  Park  Place. 
Bryan,  C.  G.,  B.A.  '96,  45  West  2Oth 
Street.  Campbell,  A.  H.,  Park  Avenue 
Hotel.  Campbell,  J.  L.  (Rev.),  B.A. 
'83,  First  Baptist  Church,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Chipman,  A.  L,  B.A.  '02,  25 
Whitehall  Street.  Cragg,  W.  H,  183 
Montague  Street,  Brooklyn.  Douglas, 
R.  D.,  B.A.  '65,  290  Broadway,  Dun, 
Wiman  &  Co.  Duncan,  N.  G.,  156 
Fifth  Avenue.  Fry,  F.  D.,  B.A.  '94, 
1-3  Union  Square.  Gould,  E.  R.  L., 
B.A.  '81,  Ph.D.,  281  Fourth  Avenue. 
City  Chamberlain,  Financial  Dept. 
Grant,  Alex.  ('98),  New  York  Athletic 
Club.  Head,  G.  R.,  B.A.  '92,  209 
West  76th  Street  Hector,  A.,  B.A.  '63, 
143  West  n6th  Street.  Henderson,  R., 
B.A.  '91,  120  Broadway.  Humphries, 
G.  H.,  50  Pierrepont  Street,  Brooklyn. 
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Johnson,  E.  P.,  347  West  57th  Street 
Johnston,  F.  K.,  B.A.  '96,  M.A.  '97, 
99  Nassau  Street.  Junor,  D.  (Rev.), 
B.A.  '66,  M.A.  '69,  Huguenot  Park, 
Cor.  of  Richmond.  Junor,  K.  F. 
(Rev.  Dr.)  ('72),  458  East  29th 
Street,  Brooklyn.  Keys,  C  M., 
B.A.  '97,  42  Broad  Street.  Laid- 
law,  W.  (Rev.),  B.A.  'Si,  M.A. 
'86,  ii  Broadway.  Ling,  G.  H.,  B.A. 
'93  (Tor.),  A.M.  '94,  Ph.D.  '96, 
Columbia  University.  MacFarlane, 
A.  E.,  B.A.  '98,  23  West  6sth  Street. 
MacVannel,  J.  A.,  B.A.  '93,  M.A.  '94, 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University.  Mc- 
Connell,  F.  W.,  B.A.  '89,  2445  Pacific 
Street,  Brooklyn.  McEntee,  F.  D., 
B.A.  'oo,  344  West  5ist  Street.  Mc- 
Kellar,  J.  A.,  B.A.  '91,  120  Broadway. 
McNeece,  T.  I.,  B.A.  '97,  59th  Street 
and  Madison  Avenue.  Murray,  F.  A. 
('94),  42  Broad  Street.  O'Higgins,  H. 
J.  ('97),  23  West  65th  Street.  Page, 
R.  B.,  B.A.  '97,  M.A.  '01,  Columbia 
University.  Paul,  C.  D.,  B.A.  '58, 
M.A.  '59,  758  West  End  Avenue. 
Phipps,  F.  H.,  B.A.  '02,  150  Fifth 
Avenue.  Robertson,  W.  A.,  B.A.  '95, 
957  East  i66th  Street.  Shenstone,  N. 
S.,  B.A.  '01,  138  West  64th  Street. 
Shortt,  W.  A.,  B.A.  '80,  M.A.  '81,  32 
Broadway.  Shotwell,  J.  T.,  B.A.  '98, 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University.  Stringer, 
A.  J.,  15  West  6oth  Street.  Sykes, 
F.  H.,  B.A.  '85,  M.A.  '86,  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University.  Tasker,  L.  H.. 
E.A.  '97,  M.A.  '98,  LL.B.  'oo,  2  West 
120  Street.  Turnbull,  A.  M.  (Rev.), 
B.A. '73,  514  West  I24th  Street.  Wilson, 
H.  E.,  B.A.  '92,  370  Halsey  Street, 
Brooklyn.  Wilson,  C.  L.,  B.A.  '02, 
150  Fifth  Avenue. 

Birkenthal,  Helen  ('93),  373  Ralph 
Avenue,  Brooklyn.  Buck,  Helen  G. 
('04),  Barnard  College.  Cowan,  Dottie, 
129  East  loth  Street.  Cowan,  Julia 
S.,  B.A.  '95,  206  East  i7th  Street. 
Craig,  Minnie,  B.A.  '94,  Girls' 
Technical  High  School.  Harris, 
Rachel,  B.A.  '02,  42  Dwight  Place, 
Englewood,  N.J.  Healy,  Alice  K., 
B.A.  '98,  119  Lewis  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 
Hughes,  Helen  ('oo),  45  Greene 
Avenue,  Brooklyn.  Johnston,  Mary, 
B.A.  '93,  M.A.  '97,  (Morris  High 
School),  i66th  St.  and  Boston  Road. 
Johnston,  Helen,  B.A.  '98,  97  Grove 
Street.  King,  Bertha,  B.A.  '02, 
Barnard  College.  Kurtz,  Alice  ('99), 


Tarrytown,  Asst.  Supt.  Beth  Israel 
Hospital.  Lament,  Nellie  J.,  B.A.  '98, 
Asbury  Park  High  School.  Lindsay, 
Adeline  (Mrs.  J.  A.  MacVannel),  B.A. 
'93,  2441  Seventh  Avenue.  Mac- 
kenzie, Mary  Ard.,  B.A.  '92,  Brooklyn 
Training  School  for  Nurses.  Mason, 
Mabel  K.,  B.A.  '99,  48  East  26th 
Street.  Mullins,  Kathleen  L.,  B.A. 
'98,  135  West  I4th  Street.  McNeely, 
Elizabeth,  B.A.  '96,  1230  Amsterdam 
Avenue.  Pearce,  Jennie  Maud,  B.A. 
'98,  Caldwell,  NJ.  Peers,  E.  L.  E. 
(Mrs.  A.  H.  Montgomery),  B.A.  '02, 
209  West  io7th  Street.  Robertson, 
Margaret  L.,  B.A.  '94,  1230  Amster- 
dam Avenue.  Robinson,  Eva  Annie, 
B.A.  '02,  152  Main  Street,  Hacken- 
sack,  N.J.  Rose,  Jennie  M.  (Mrs.  C. 
M.  Abbott),  B.A.  '91,  Bound  Brook, 
N.J.  Rosenstadt,  Bertha,  B.A.  '98, 
Jamaica  High  School,  Jamaica,  N.Y. 
Rumball,  Hattie,  B.A.  '98,  27  East 
nth  Street.  Ryckman,  Louise  L. 
(Mrs.  F.  H.  Sykes),  B.A.  '90,  ii2th 
Street  and  Broadway.  Sherwood,  Leah, 
B.A.  '97,  829  Park  Avenue.  Sinclair, 
May,  B.A.  '07,  Berkeley  Hall,  Palmyra, 
N.J.  Harvey,  Margaret  (Mrs.  J.  T. 
Shotwell),  B.A.  '97,  201  West  loist 
Street.  Mills,  Hattie  B.  (Mrs.  L.  H. 
Tasker),  B.A.  '97,  M.A.  '99,  2  West 
i20th  Street.  Tucker,  Alice  B.,  B.A. 
'96,  M.A.  '01,  Adelphi  College, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Webb,  Flora  M., 
B.A.  '98,  188-192  East  7th  Street. 
White,  Jessie  O.,  B.A.  '96,  Dobbs 
Ferry,  N.Y.  Williams,  Anna  ('oo) 
(Mrs.  H.  J.  O'Higgins),  23  West  65th 
Street. 

MEDICINE. 

Atkin,  G.  M.,  M.B.  '02,  The 
Brooklyn  Hospital,  Brooklyn-  Begg, 
C.  L.,  M.B.  '99,  55  Irving  Place.  Chap- 
pell,  W.  F.,  M.B.  '79,  7  East  55th 
Street.  Cleland,  F.  A.,  B.A.  '98,  M.B. 
'01,  440  West  44th  Street.  Clutter- 
buck,  H.  E,  M.D.  (Trin.),  'oo,  Roose- 
velt Hospital.  Denhart, 
333  West  5ist  Street.  Dobie,  D.  A., 
M.D.  (Vic.),,  '87,  121  West  42nd 
Street.  Goodall,  W.  A.,  M.B.  '84,  565 
East  I58th  Street.  Graef,  C,  M.B. 
'96.  32  West  20th  Street.  Hunt,  W. 
Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital. 
Langstaff,  L.  G.,  M.D.  '84,  175  Sixth 
Avenue,  Brooklyn.  Langstaff,  J.  E., 
M.B.  '78,  M.D.  '79,  19  Seventh 
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Avenue,  Brooklyn.  McCartney,  G. 
E.  R.,  M.B.  '01,  City  Hospital,  Black- 
well's  Island.  McMichael,  D  A 
(B.A.).),  3  West  Q2nd  Street.  Merk- 
ley,  W.  A.  (B.A.),  36  West  35th 
Street.  Montgomery,  A.  H.,.  B.A., 
'98,  M.B.  '01,  209  West  io7th  Street'.' 
Moran,  J.,  M.D.  (Trin.),  '82,  152  West 
57th  Street.  Newson,  J.  A.  (T.), 
M.D.  (Trin.)  'oo,  565  East  isSth 
Street.  Ogden,  J.  P.  (T.),  M.D. 
(Trin.)  '88,  21  West  I20th  Street. 
Robinson,  A.  R.,  M.B.  '69,  159  West 
49th  Street.  Thompson,  S.,  Man- 
hattan Eye  and  Ear  Hospital.  Mac- 
Laren,  Kate,  M.B.  '02,  2441  Seventh 
Avenue. 

APPLIED    SCIENCE. 

Allison,  T.  H,  B.A.Sc.  '93,  C.E.  '98, 
39  Cortlandt  Street.  Ballantyne,  H. 
R,  B.A.Sc.  '94,  55  East  65th  Street. 
Bertram,  G.  M.  '01,  71  Broadway. 
Blackwood,  E.  A.  '95,  71  Broadway. 
Brown,  L.  L.  '95,  71  Broadway.  Fing- 
land,  W.  '93,  39  Caryl  Avenue, 
Yonkers.  Fuller,  M.  S.,  241  East  i7th 
Street.  Johnson,  R.  K.,  2441  Seventh 
Avenue.  McAllister,  A.  L.,  B.A.Sc. 
'94,  149  Milton  Street,  Brookyln, 
Shortt,  J.  H.,  4  Irving  Place.  Stern, 
E.  .W.  '84,  1133  Broadway.  Thomp- 
son, T.  K.  '86,  13-21  Park  Row. 
Wagner,  W.  E.,  B.A.Sc.  'oo,  136 
Liberty  Street.  Wilkinson,  T.  A. 
'98,  20  Nassau  Street. 

PHARMACY. 

Bowes,  G.  C,  Phm.B.  '94,  314 
Ninth  Avenue. 


The    Ontario    Medical    Association. 

The  24th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ontario  Medical  Association,  held  in 
Toronto  on  June  I4th,  I5th,  and  i6th, 
under  the  able  presidency  of  Dr.  J. 
F.  W.  Ross,  was  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  University 
Senate,  the  sessions  were  held  in  the 
University  of  Toronto  Medical  Build- 
ings, and  great  credit  is  due  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  for  the 
smooth  and  efficient  way  in  which 
everything  was  planned  and  carried 
out. 

The  papers  chosen  to  be  read  at  these 
sessions  were  excellent;  and  .the  ex- 
ceptionally keen  discussions  which 


followed  on  the  majority  of  the  pa- 
pers added  zest  to  a  very  satisfactory 
programme. 

The  visitors  were  Sir  William 
Kingston,  of  Montreal,  who  gave  a 
very  carefully  thought  out  paper  on 
cancer,  and  Dr.  J.  F.  McConnell,  of 
Las  Cruces',  New  Mexico,  who  con- 
tributed an  excellent  address  on  the 
arid  regions  of  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  tuberculosis. 

It  was  noted  that  all  who  presented 
papers  were  Canadians — a  fact  which 
more  than  ever  before  encouraged  the 
belief  that  Canada  is  moving  onward 
toward  the  front  rank  in  the  noble 
art  of  healing. 

Those  who  were  present  at  any  or 
all  "of  these  sessions  owe  thanks  to 
the  Committee  on  Papers,  for  the 
scientific  treat  they  enjoyed. 

The  social  functions  in  connection 
with  these  meetings  were  not 
neglected. 

On  Tuesday  evening  a  reception 
in  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Ar- 
rangements was  held  in  the  Dean's 
house,  University  College,  to  which 
all  the  members  were  invited;  and  a 
large  and  representative  gathering 
of  the  medical  profession  of  the 
Province  was  present. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  a 
luncheon  was  held  in  the  University 
Main  Building,  which  was  largely  at- 
tended, and  a  garden  party  given  by 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto, after  the  Convocation,  included 
many  of  the  members  as  guests. 

The  Toronto  Automobile  Club 
gave  a  pleasant  and  speedy  run 
about  the  city  to  the  members  of  the 
Association. 

The  tenth  annual  re-union  banquet 
of  the  Class  of  1894,  in  the  Faculty 
Union,  University  Building,  was  a 
pleasant  function;  and  one  of  its 
members,  Dr.  Middleboro,  was 
elected  4th  Vice-President  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

In  addition  to  all  this  variety  of 
interest,  several  of  the  officers  of  the 
Association  entertained  outside  mem- 
bers at  different  times  during  the 
meetings. 

The  installation  of  the  new  officers 
for  1904-05  brought  this  most  success- 
ful meeting  to  a  close. 
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The  University  Women's  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Women's  Association,  (which 
is  open  to  the  members  of  all  uni- 
versities) was  held  at  St.  Hildai's 
College,  on  June  2nd,  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Helen  McMurchy,  (Tor.); 
First  Vice-President,  Miss  C.  Laing, 
(Trin.);  Second  Vice-President,  Miss 
Mabel  Chown,  (Viet.);  Third  Vice- 
President,  Miss  Addison,  (Viet.),  of 
Annesley  Hall;  Recording  Secretary, 
Miss  M.  C.  Edgar,  (Univ.  Coll.); 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  Lelia 
Davis,  (Tor.);  Treasurer,  Miss  Con- 
stantinides,  (Trin.);  Representatives 
from  the  Executive,  Miss  Cartwright, 
(Oxon.),  Principal  of  St.  Hilda's  Col- 
lege; Miss  Jones,  (St.  Andrews); 
Miss  Sparling,  (Queen's);  Miss  C.  C. 
Benson,  (Tor.).  After  the  meeting, 
the  members  were  entertained  by 
Miss  Cartwright. 

fc  it  fc 

Publications    by   Alumni. 

E.  W.  Hagarty,  B.A.  Harbord 
Street  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto, 
"Introductory  Latin  Grammar  and 
First  Latin  Reader,"  Toronto; 
Morang  and  Co.,  1904. 

W.  A.  R.  Kerr,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  "Le 
Cercle  d'Amour."  Publications  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America, 
N.  S.  XII.,  i,  (Mar,,  1904),  pp.  33-63. 

W.  D.  Kerswill,  (The  Rev.),  B.A., 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Exegesis,  Lincoln  University,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.  -'The  Old  Testament 
Doctrine  of  Salvation."  The  Upper 
Canada  Tract  Society,  Toronto. 

Oskar  Klotz,  M.B.,  Governors'  Fel- 
low in  Pathology,  McGill  University. 

1.  Serums     in     their     relation     to 
Diphtheria   and   Scarlet    Fever."   Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association  of  Executive 
Health  Officers  of  Ontario,  1903. 

2.  "On     a     bacillus     isolated     from 
water,      and      agglutinated      in      high 
dilutions  of  Typhoid  serum."     Journal 
of  Medical  Research,   vol.   xi ,    1904    p 
475- 

3-  "A  hitherto  undescribed  Epi- 
zootic among  rabbits  and  rats, 
caused  by  a  flagellate  micrococcus." 
Ibid,  p.  493. 


4.  "On  the   Leucocytosis  in   Scarlet 
Fever."     Journal  of  Infectious  Diseases, 
Vol.  i,  1904,  p.  404. 

5.  "Carcinoma  of  the   Bile   Papilla," 
Montreal  Medical  Journal,  June,   1904. 

Wm.  Henry  Schofield,  B.A.,  (Ph.D. 
Harv.),  Professor  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. "  The  Nature  and  Fabric  of 
The  Pearl.1'  Publications  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America,  N.  S. 
XII.,  i,  (March,  1904),  pp.  154-215. 


A  Distinguished  Visitor. 

Professor  Samuel  Jean  Pozzi, 
M.D.,  the  eminent  Anthropologist, 
Surgeon  and  Gynaecologist,  of  Paris, 
paid  a  flying  visit  to  Toronto,  arriv- 
ing, like  his  great  countryman,  Cham- 
plain,  on  St.  John  the  Baptist  Day, 
the  24th  June,  and  spending  the 
whole  of  the  following  day  (Satur- 
day), in  and  about  the  University.  He 
expressed  himself  as  much  pleased 
with  the  buildings,  the  laboratories, 
and  the  grounds.  He  lunched  with 
the  Surgical  Staff  in  the  Faculty 
Union,  and  dined  with  the  Medical 
Faculty  in  the  same  place.  Profes- 
sor Pozzi  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Surgical  Association 
at  St.  Louis,  delivered  a  couple  of 
lectures  in  Chicago,  and  went  on  to 
take  part  in  the  biennial  Congress  of 
French-speaking  Physicians  of  North 
America  in  Montreal;  thence  to 
Quebec;  and  sailed  from  New  York 
for  home  on  the  7th  inst,  taking 
with  him  the  good  wishes  and 
"golden  opinions  of  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple." 


The  Louisbourg  Guns. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Shipley,  (B.A.Sc.  '99), 
who  was  at  last  report  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,wrote  from  that  city 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation, a  letter  in  which  he  en- 
deavours to  identify  more  exactly  the 
'two  cannon  found  in  the  harbour  of 
Louisbourg  a  few  years  ago,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  University  by  one  of 
the  graduating  class,  for  whom  Mr. 
Shipley  was  able  to  secure  them. 
This  part  of  his  letter  is  worth  quot- 
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ing.  After  speaking  of  his  visit  to 
the  University  last  summer,  and  his 
examination  of  the  old  cannon  in 
their  new  resting-place,  he  continues: 
"  I  was  very  much  pleased  at  their 
appearance,  and  felt  amply  repaid  for 
any  exertion  put  forth  in  securing 
them.  In  the  large  one  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  a  spike,  the  presence  of 
which  was  revealed  by  the  paring 
away  of  the  rust  around  the  touch- 
hole.  This  seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  this  gun  figured  in  the  earlier 
siege  of  Pepperell,  instead  of  the 
later  one  by  Wolfe  and  Amherst.  It 
is  probably  one  of  the  35  forty-two 
pounders  of  the  Grand  Battery,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  harbour,  which 
Vaughan  captured  on  May  3rd,  1745. 
These  guns  had  all  been  spiked  by 
the  French,  but  the  colonists  dragged 
a  number  of  them  along  the  shore  to 
a  hill  to  the  west  of  the  city,  where 
the  spikes  were  extracted  and  the 
guns  used  to  bombard  the  fortress. 
There  is  no  substantial  reason  for  as- 
suming that  any  of  the  guns  of  the 
French  fleet  within  the  harbour  were 
spiked  during  the  second  siege. 

From  the  size  of  this  gun,  which 
is  the  same  as  those  of  the  Grand 
Battery,  from  the  spike  in  it,  and 
from  the  position  in  which  it  was 
found,  close  to  the  shore  at  the 
barachois  —  from  these  facts  we 
should  be  justified  in  believing  that 
it  was  one  of  the  guns  of  the  Grand 
Battery  which  the  colonists  had 
dragged  out  with  the  others,  but 
which  had  afterwarcis  been  abandoned 
on  the  way,  and  rolled  into  the  water." 

*** 


Obituary. 

—  Mr.  Julius  Rossin,  who  graduated 
in  1864,  and  received  his  M.A.  in  1901, 
died  at  Frankfort,  Germany,  on  the 
I5th  of  May.  He  was  a  native  of 
Toronto  (where  he  was  born  about 
sixty  years  ago),  and  was  a  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  Marcus  Rossin,  the 
founder  of  the  Rossin  House  of  this 
city.  He  left  Toronto  somewhat 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and 
established  himself  in  business  at 
Hamburg,  in  Germany.  Although  so 
long  absent,  Mr.  Rossin  always  re- 
tained an  interest  in  the  University. 
Among  other  marks  of  his  re- 
membrance, he  founded  in  University 
College  a  Modern  Language  Scholar- 
ship, which  has  for  many  years  been 
awarded  to  students  of  the  third  year. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit 
to  Toronto,  in  1901,  he  was  given  the 
degree  of  M.A.  by  the  University. 
Such  graduates  as  Mr.  Rossin  are  all 
too  rare,  and  the  University  has  every 
reason  to  lament  his  death. 

Hit.  * 

—Miss  Fanny  C.  Gurofsky,  under- 
graduate of  the  Third  year,  met  her 
death,  while  travelling  to  New  York, 
by  the  breaking  of  the  coupling  be- 
tween two  railway  carriages,  as  she 
was  in  the  act  of  passing  from  one 
to  the  other.  Miss  Gurofsky  had  just 
passed  a  very  creditable  examination 
with  "A"  standing  in  four  subjects, 
and  "B"  in  two  of  the  General 
Course  and  with  Honours  in  the  de- 
partment of  Political  Science;  and 
this  she  was  able  to  accomplish  i 
spite  of  illness. 


A  Memorial  of  Miss  Curzon. 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  Uni- 
versity College  are  endeavouring  to 
establish  a  memorial  of  the  late  Miss 
Mary  Edith  Curzon,  the  first  woman 
graduate  in  Natural  Science,  and  for 
some  years  assistant  to  Professor  W. 
H.  Ellis,  of  the  School  of  Practical 
Science.  Those  desiring  to  contribute 
to  this  memorial  will  find  a  subscrip- 
tion list  open  in  the  Registrar's  office, 
in  care  of  Miss  A.  W.  Patterson,  B.A. 


—Mr      William     Cowan     Tennant, 
(B.A.Sc.    foi),    lost    his    Hie    by    an 
accident  to  a  hand-car  on  which  t 
was  returning  from  his  work,  on  t 
Canadian       Pacific       Railway,       neat 
Sharbot    Lake.      He    was    known    to 
an    unusually    large    number    of 
students  because  of  his  varied  course 
of  study.     He  entered  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  in  1897,  but  afterwards  changec 
to  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  n 
which  he  graduated  three  years  ago. 
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He  had  till  very  recently  been  in  the 
employment  of  Mr.  J.  McDougall, 
C.E.,  Engineer  for  the  County  of 
York;  and  had  been  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  Schomberg 
Electric  Railway.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  attached  to  the  Engi- 
neering Staff  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  Mr.  Tennant  was  brought 
up  in  Toronto,  and  had  passed 
through  the  Harbord  Street  Col- 
legiate Institute.  He  was  a  brother 
of  Miss  I.  L.  Tennant  (B.A.  '99),  of 
the  Weston  High  School.  He  was  a 
young  Ynan  of  admirable  character, 
and  an  excellent  student. 

*9f  * 

—In  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Mac- 
gregor,  M.A.,  the  University  has  lost 
one  more  of  its  oldest  and  most 
prominent  graduates.  Mr.  Macgregor 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Mac- 
gregor, of  Elora.  He  was  born  in 
Edinburgh  in  1833,  and  graduated  in 
the  University  of  Toronto  in  Novem- 
ber, 1854,  being  the  first  student  of 
University  College  to  receive  his  de- 
gree after  the  separation  of  the  latter 
institution  from  the  University. 
From  1855  to  1883,  Mr.  Macgregor 
was  Head  Master  of  the  Stratford 
High  School  (originally  known  as 
the  Grammar  School).  For  many 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  town 
council,  and  was.  Mayor  in  1886  and 
1887.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Of  late  years 
he  was  Deputy  Customs  Collector  at 
Stratford.  His  connection  with  the 
University  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  February  number  of  the 
Monthly,  pages  136  and  150.  It  is 
only  a  short  time  since  he  very 
cheerfully  wrote  down,  for  the-  use  of 
future  chroniclers,  some  important 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  College  and 
University. 

General  Notes. 

— The  University  has  begun  a 
much-needed  work  in  its  own  grounds 
by  identifying  and  labelling  the 
numerous  species  of  trees,  native  and 
exotic,  which  are  growing  about  the 
park.  Mr.  R.  B.  Thomson,  B.A.,  In- 


structor in  Botany,  has  charge  of  this 
work,  and  has  discovered  some  facts  of 
considerable  importance  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  trees.  It  is  possible 
that  a  plan  of  the  University  grounds 
might  include,  among  other  items  of 
record,  indications  of  the  position  of 
the  trees  chosen  as  representatives. 
Valuable  notes  might  be  kept,  and  in- 
formation collected  which  would  be 
a  guide  for  future  graduating  classes 
in  selecting  the  species  of  tree  to  be 
planted  on  Commencement  Day. 

—The  late  residence  of  the  Thome 
family,  No.  9  Queen's  Park,  has  been 
secured  by  the  medical  men  of  the 
Province,  who  are  about  to  establish 
in  it  a  medical  Institute,  (with  purely 
literary  and  scientific  aims),  contain- 
ing a  library,  and  probably,  in  time, 
a  museum.  There  are  associated  in 
this  new  enterprise  several  societies, 
such  as  the  Ontario  Medical  Library 
Association,  tfie  Clinical  Association, 
and  others. 

— The  building  in  Gerrard  Street, 
once  the  property  of  the  Toronto 
School  of  Medicine,  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  Government  at  a  cost  of 
$12,000  for  building  and  land.  The 
school  was  incorporated  in  1851,  and 
has  sent  out  a  good  proportion  of 
the  graduates  in  medicine  of  the 
Province  during  the  last  half  century. 

— The  Observatory  difficulty  has 
been  arranged  comfortably  for  all 
concerned.  The  Dominion  Govern- 
ment has  surrendered  the  land  for  so 
many  years  occupied  by  the  Ob- 
servatory and  the  present  residence 
of  the  Director.  The  latter  removes 
at  once  to  allow  the  building  of  the 
Convocation  Hall  to  proceed.  The 
Main  Observatory  building  is  to  be 
removed  within  two  years  to  another 
site,  which  has  been  given  in  exchange 
by  the  University.  The  old  ground 
thus  to  be  left  vacant  will  be  occupied 
by  the  Convocation  Hall  and  the  new 
building  for  Physics.  Both  of  these 
will  front  on  the  new  street  which  is 
continued  from  McCaul  Street  through 
the  Observatory  grounds,  and  then 
turns  westward  round  the  lawn  to 
the  north  of  the  new  Hall  till  it  joins 
the  present  carriage-way. 
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Personal. 

[An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Alumni 
Association  is  to  keep  a  card  register  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  all  the  Faculties. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  the  information  about  gradu- 
ates should  be  of  the  most  recent  date  possible.  The 
Secretary  will  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  if  the 
Alumni  will  send  in  any  items  of  news  which  may 
come  to  their  notice  regarding  their  fellow-graduates. 
The  information  thus  supplied  wil{  not  only  be  pub- 
lished in  "THE  MONTHLY,"  but  also  methodically 
presei  ved  for  further  use."| 

The  following  changes  of  address 
are  to  be  noted: — 

—Mr.  J.  W.  Wheaton  (B.A.  '92), 
Editor  of  the  Farming  World,  from 
147  Rose  Avenue  to  92  Howard 
Street. 

— &Er.  Colin  V.  Dyment  (B.A.  'oo), 
from  Pendleton  to  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.,  where  he  is  a  staff-corres- 
pondent of  the  Spokane  Spokesman- 
Review. 

—The  Rev.  J.  W.  Frizzell  (B.A. 
'88),  from  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  to  Rock 
Island,  Illinois. 

—Mr.  J.  A.  McKinnon  (M.B.  '79), 
from  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.,  to 
Seattle,  Wash. 

—Mr.  A.  W.  Connor  (B.A.  '93), 
from  Hamilton  to  the  Canada 
Foundry  Company,  Toronto. 

—Mr.  W.  M.  Sutherland  (B.A.  '72), 
from  McCaul  Street  to  351  Adelaide 
Street  West,  Toronto. 

—Mr.  Wm.  Tier  (B.A.  '95, 'M.A.), 
from  Clinton,  Ont,  to  Manitoba  Col- 
lege, Winnipeg,  Man. 

—Mr.  W.  A.  Bain  (B.A.  '99),  from 
Gerrard  Street  East  to  the  Manu- 
facturers Life  Insurance  Company, 
Toronto. 

—Mr.  Donald  Jeffrey  (S.P.S.  '82), 
from  Windsor,  Mo.,  to  Delmar, 
Iowa, 

—Mr.  H.  W.  Gundy  (B.A.  '98),  of 
Jarvis  Street  Collegiate  Institute, 
from  340  Jarvis  Street  to  282  Robert 
Street,  Toronto. 

—The  Rev.  W.  J.  Macdonald  (B.A. 
'95),  from  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  to 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

—Mr.  G.  Black  (B.A.  '98),  from 
Cheney,  Wash.,  to  the  State  Normal 
School,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

—Miss  C.  I.  Tapscott  (B.A.  '02), 
from  Shelburne,  to  Uxbridge,  Ont. 


—Miss  Jessie  A.  Fraser  (B.A. 
'03),  from  Aylmer,  Ont.,  to  Medicine 
Hat,  Assa. 

—Mr.  L.  K.  File  (B.A.  '03),  from 
Church  Street  to  238  Robert  Street, 
Toronto. 

—Mr.  George  S.  Bale  (B.A.  '97), 
from  Kincardine  to  217  Victoria 
Avenue  North,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

—Mr.  R.  Y.  Parr>  (B.A.  '96,  M.B. 
'oo),  has  returned  from  South  Africa, 
and  is  now  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 

—Mr.  E.  J.  Rothwell  (M.B.  '96), 
from  Rossland  to  Trail,  B.C. 

—The  Rev.  G.  S.  Faircloth  (B.A. 
'93)>  to  432  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto. 

—Mr.  F.  P.  Clappison  (B.A.  '02), 
from  the  Boston  News  Bureau  to 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  44  Broad 
Street,  New  York. 

—Mr.  W.  C.  Klotz  (B.A.  '02),  73 
Field  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

—Mr.  J.  N.  Gunn  (M.B.  '02),  Clin- 
ton, Ont. 

—Mr.    E.   K.    Cullen    (M.B.   '03),   3 
West  Preston  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
—Mr.  F.  P.  Megan   (B.A.  '03),  320 
West  6ist  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

—Mr.  C.  L.  Begg  (M.B.  '99),  58 
Irving  Place,  New  York  City. 

—Mr.  S.  A.  Dickson  (B.A.  '99), 
Fort  Saskatchewan,  Alta. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Crooks  (B.A.  '86),  from 
3  Cawthra  Square,  to  62  Madison 
Avenue,  Toronto. 

—Mr.  Geo.  Ross  (B.A.  '83),  from 
102  to  98  Madison  Avenue. 

—Mr.  James  G.  Caven  (B.A.  '90, 
M.B.  '95),  from  29  Carlton  Street  to 
88  Bloor  Street  East. 

—Mr.  W.  D.  Ferris  (M.B.  '98), 
Edmonton,  Alta. 

—Mr.  H.  W.  Spence  (M.B.  '98), 
71  O'Connor  Street,  Ottawa. 

—Mr.  G.  M.  Murray  (B.A.  '98),  73 
Madison  Avenue,  Toronto. 

—Mr.  W.  M.  Martin  (B.A.  '98), 
Box  444,  Regina. 

—Mr.  A.  S.  Hurst  (B.A.  '99), 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  (220  Beechwood 
Avenue). 

—Mr.  D.  A.  Sinclair  (B.A.  '99, 
M.A.,  M.B.  '03),  Melbourne,  Ont. 
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—Mr.  T.  Dixon  Craig  (B.A.  '64), 
533  Sherbourne  Street,  Toronto. 

—Mr.  P.  Anderson  (M.B.  '03),  325 
East  State  Street,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

—Mr.  James  Crozier  (B.A.  '71), 
Glenwood,  Minn. 

—Mr.  G.  W.  Orton  (B.A.  '93, 
Ph.D.),  3923  Baltimore  Avenue,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

—The  Rev.  James  Roy  (B.A.  '68, 
M.A.  '71),  from  Lewiston,  N.Y.,  to 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

—Mr.  Thos.  McC.  Leask  (M.B.  '99), 
from  Toronto  to  Moose  Jaw,  Assa. 

—Mr.  A.  W.  Crawford  (B.A.  '95, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,,  Cornwall),  formerly  of 
Collegeville,  Pa.,  is  Dean  of  Beaver 
College,  Beaver,  Pa. 

—Mr.  John  McBride  (M.B.  '81), 
formerly  of  Cataraqui,  Ont,  is  now  at 
Coldsprings,  Out. 

—Mr.  D.  W.  Ferrier  (M.D.  '67), 
434  Parliament  Street,  Toronto. 

—The  Rev.  J.  A.  Jewell  (B.A.  '69), 
Camborne,  Ont. 

—The  Rev.  R.  Cameron  (B.A.  '68, 
M.A.),  489  Hope  Street,  Providence, 
R.I. 

—Mr.  Frederick  G.  Millar  (B.A. 
'97),  from  Williamstown  to  New- 
burgh,  Ont. 

—Miss  Leona  McCutcheon  (B.A. 
'03),  to  Rosser,  Man. 

—Mr.  H.  D.  Graham  (B.A.  'oo, 
LL.B.),  Haileybury,  Ont. 

—Mr.  W.  A.  Hare  (B.A.Sc.  'oo), 
from  Johnstown,  Pa.,  to  145  Carleton 
Street,  Toronto. 

—The  Rev.  Geo.  Cross  (B.A.  '88), 
Professor  of  History,  McMaster  Uni- 
versity, Toronto. 

—Miss  M.  F.  Libby  [B.A.  (Vic.), 
'91],  Collegiate  Institute,  Morrisburg. 

—Mr.  J.  T.  Duncan  (M.B.  ;, 

165   Bloor   Street  East,  Toronto. 

—Mr.  Wm.  McLeod  (B.A.  '92),  the 
Chicago  Latin  School,  561  East 
Division  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

—Mr.  R.  A.  Brunt  (B.A.  '97),  from 
Wallaceburg,  to  Lucan,  Ont. 

—The  Rev.  H.  C.  Leech  (B.A.  '98), 
Swan  Lake,  Man. 


—The  Rev.  J.  W.  Mitchell  (B.A. 
'59,  M.A.  '67),  from  Thorold  to 
Blackheath,  Ont. 

—Mr.  J.  W.  Hedley  (B.A.  '02, 
M.A.),  Arnprior,  Ont. 

—Mr.  John  Park  (M.D.  '94),  Ed- 
monton, Alta. 

—Mr.  Robert  Tegler  (B.A.  '99), 
Edmonton,  Alta. 

—Mr.  Geo.  B.  Kenwood  (B.A.  '96), 
barrister,  Wetaskiwin,  Alta. 

—Mr.  Arthur  Smith  (B.A.  'oo), 
from  Morpeth  to  Iroquois,  Ont. 

—Mr.  A.  H.  Addy  (M.B.  '97),  from 
Binbrook  to  Jordan,  Ont. 

—Mr.  G.  E.  Cook  (M.B.  '96),. 5610 
Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

—Mr.  A.  W.  Reaveley  (B.A.  '75), 
from  Buffalo  to  Crystal  Beach,  Ont. 

—Mr.  H.  M.  Little  (B.A.  '97,  M.D., 
McGill),  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

—Mr.  D.  G.  McRobbie,  B.A.  '96, 
M.D.  Trin.),  from  Kemble  to  Victoria 
Harbour,  Ont. 

—Mr.  W.  J.  Lougheed  (B.A.  '02, 
M.A.),  Mathematical  Master  in  the 
High  School  at  Clinton,  Ont. 

— Mr.  E.  Simpson  (B.A.  '02),  Dut- 
ton,  Ont. 

—Mr.  Learning  Carr  (M.B.  '85), 
from  Stoney  Creek  to  Hamilton,  Ont. 

—Mr.  Arthur  V.  White  (S.P.S.  '92), 
2  Earl  Street,  Toronto. 


— Mr.  William  Wedd,  one  of  the 
very  oldest  of  our  graduates  (B.A. 
'45,  M.A.  '48),  has  been  visiting  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  but  will  return 
to  Toronto  shortly. 

—The  Rev.  J.  P.  Wilson  [B.A. 
(Vic.)  '72],  of  Peterborough,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Bay  of 
Quinte  Methodist  Conference. 

— The  Rev.  Malcolm  McGregor 
(B.A.  '78,  M.A.  '81),  is  associated  with 
the  Rev.  Robert  Haddow  (B.A.  '82, 
B.D.),  in  the  editorship  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  the  Westminster.  His 
house  address  is  151  Robert  Street. 

—The  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Carroll  (B.A. 
'79),  after  fifteen  years  as  Rural 
Dean,  is  leaving  Alliston  for  Darling- 
ton. 
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-The  Hon.  F.  W.  G.  Haultain 
(B.A.  '79),  Premier  of  the  North- 
West  Territories,  was  recently  in  To- 
ronto, and  was  entertained  at  dinner 
by  the  President  and  Faculty  of  the 
University. 

—Mr.  F.  C.  Wade,  K.C.  (B.A.  '82), 
of  Winnipeg,  well  known  in  connec- 
tion with  the  development  of  the 
Yukon  district,  and  later  with  the 
Alaskan  Boundary  case,  is  removing 
from  Winnipeg  to  Vancouver. 

—Mr.  J.  M.  Clark,  K.C.  (B.A.  '82, 
M.A.,  LL.B.),  has  returned  from  a 
trip  to  England  and  Scotland.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  he  was  re-elected 
President  of  the  Toronto  branch  of 
the  British  Empire  League. 

—The  Rev.  D.  G.  McQueen  (B.A. 
'84),  of  Edmonton,  Alta.,  is  attending 
the  Presbyterian  Council  at  Liver- 
pool. 

—Mr.  W.  J.  Twohey,  (B.A.  '84),  for 
some  years  Classical  Master  in  the 
Collegiate  Institute  at  Chatham,  Ont., 
has  been  appointed  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  school. 

—The  Rev.  Canon  Cody  (B.A.  '87, 
M.A.)  announced  at  the  morning  ser- 
vice on  the  26th  of  June,  that  he  had 
decided  not  to  accept  the  bishopric 
of  Nova  Scotia,  to  which  he  had  just 
been  elected.  A  few  days  later  Canon 
Cody  set  out  on  a  vacation  trip  to 
England  and  the  Continent. 

—The  Rev.  E.  A.  Pearson  (B.A. 
'88),  who  has  been  for  four  years  at 
Aurora,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Centennial  Church,  Toronto. 

—The  Rev.  Wm.  Morrin  (B.A.  '88), 
for  two  years  at  Port  Colborne, 
recently  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Mimico,  and 
was  inducted  on  the  igth  of  May. 

—The  Rev.  W.  H.  Harvey  (B.A. 
'89),  is  at  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

— Dr.  Lelia  Davis  (M.B.  '89)  is  now 
at  the  Alexandra  Apartments,  Uni- 
versity Avenue. 

—The  Rev.  W.  E.  Hassard  [B.A. 
(Vic.)  '90]  has  been  elected  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ministerial  Association  of 
Toronto. 

—The  Rev.  B.  W.  Merrill  (B.A. 
'92),  of  Ottawa,  has  been  elected  by 


the  Alumni  of  McMaster  University 
as  representative  of  the  graduates  in 
Theology  for  five  years. 

—Mr.  W.  A.  Parks  (B.A.  '92, 
Ph.D.),  Lecturer  in  Mineralogy  and 
Geology,  has  been  sent  by  the  Do- 
minion Geological  Survey  to  examine 
the  reported  discoveries  of  minerals 
to  the  west  and  north  of  Lake 
Temiskaming. 

—The  Hon.  Wm.  Elliott,  of  Regina, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the 
North-West  Territories,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University,  having  taken  his 
M.B.  in  1893. 

—The  Rev.  J.  D.  Morrow  (B.A. 
'93)  has  taken  charge  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  Hespeler,  Ont. 

—Mr.  F.  B.  R.  Hellems,  B.A.  '93, 
Professor  in  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Colorado 
(at  Boulder,  Coi.),  is  enjoying  ex- 
cellent health,  and  is  in  full  profes- 
sional activity,  notwithstanding  the 
persistent  rumours  of  his  illness 
which  have  been  circulating  in  Tor- 
onto. 

—The  Rev.  W.  J.  Sipprell  [B.A. 
(Vic.)  '95],  Principal  of  the  Colum- 
bian College,  was  elected  President 
of  the  British  Columbia  Conference 
on  May  I9th. 

—Mr.  W.  Ernest  Burns  (B.A.  '95) 
is  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  where  he  is 
one  of  the  firm  of  Burns  &  Daly,  bar- 
risters. In  June,  1903,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Kate  Hall,  of  Peter- 
borough, Ont. 

—Mr.  J.  P.  Fitzgerald  (B.A.  '95), 
is  engaged  on  the  staff  of  the  "Even- 
ing Telegram,"  of  Toronto,  where  he 
has  charge  of  the  department  of 
sports. 

—Mr.  Wallace  A.  Scott  (B.A.  '95, 
M.B.  '98)— son  of  Mr.  Wm.  Scott 
(B.A.  '76),  Principal  of  the  Toronto 
Normal  School — has  passed  the  ex- 
amination for  the  degree  of  F.R.C.S., 
Eng. 

—Miss  Jessie  O.  White  (B.A.  '96), 
who  is  teaching  in  Miss  Masters' 
School,  at  Dobbs'  Ferry,  N.Y.,  is 
spending  the  vacation  in  Europe,  and 
will  not  return  till  October. 

—The  Rev.  E.  A.  Wiener,  B.A. 
(Vic.)  '96,  M.A.,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Union  Church,  at  Kobe,  Japan, 
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is  expected  to  return  to  Canada  in 
the  autumn,  on  account  of  Mrs. 
Wicher's  health. 

—Mr.  Donald  McFayden  (B.A.  '96) 
is  going  to  study  in  Europe  for  the 
next  two  years.  His  address  will  be 
"Care  of  the  National  Bank  of  Scot- 
land, Ltd.,  London,  England." 

-Mr.  G.  F.  Colling  (B.A.  '97)  is 
at  Seaforth,  Ont. 

— The  present  address  of  Florence 
L.  Sheridan  (B.A.  '97,  M.A.),  who 
has  returned  from  Europe,  is  106 
Avenue  Road,  Toronto. 

—Mr.  R.  W.  Angus  (B.A.Sc.  '97), 
Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science, 
lives  at  16  Elgin  Avenue.  Mrs.  An- 
gus (Miss  M.  L.  Menhennick)  is  a 
graduate  in  Arts  of  1898. 

— Miss  Annie  M.  Nicholson  (B.A. 
'98),  is  now  at  Strathroy,  Ont. 

—The  Rev.  R.  H.  Mode  (B.A.  '98) 
will  next  year  occupy  the  chair  of 
Oriental  Languages  and  Old  Testa- 
ment Exegesis  in  McMaster  Univer- 
sity, left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Welton.  After  graduation  in 
Arts,  Mr.  Mode  took  his  course  in 
theology  at  McMaster  University. 

—Miss  Mabel  R.  Mason-  (B.A. 
'99),  is  now  teaching  French  and 
German  in  the  High  School  at  East 
Orange,  N.J.  (20  Mitchell  Place). 

—Mr.  W.  H.  Alexander  /B.A.  '99), 
is  Vice-Principal  of  the  High  School 
at  Auburn,  California. 

—Miss  Pauline  Lapatnikoff  (B.A. 
'99),  has  a  position  as  teacher  of 
languages  in  Miss  Mittleberger's 
School,  (1020  Prospect  Street,  Cleve- 
land). She  is  at  present  at  home  for 
the  vacation,  (57  Cecil  Street,  Tor- 
onto). 

—Mr.  V.  E.  Henderson  (B.A.  '99, 
M.B.  '02),  has  been  studying  Pathol- 
ogy under  Professor  Chiari  at  the 
University  of  Prague,  and  Pharmacol- 
ogy under  Professor  Meyer  at  the 
University  of  Marburg. 

—Miss  Mabel  M.  J.  Baird  (B.A. 
'01),  is  teaching  French  and  German 
in  the  High  School  at  Oshawa. 

—Mr.  C.  R.  Elliott,  M.D.,  C.M. 
(Trin.)  '01,  formerly  House  Surgeon 
at  St.  Michael's  and  the  Toronto 


General  Hospitals,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  be  Marine  Hospital  Surgeon 
at  Seattle. 

—Mr.  J.  G.  McMillan  (B.A.Sc.  '01), 
Fellow  in  Mining  Engineering,  goes 
out  in  charge  of  an  exploration  party 
for  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Mines,  to 
examine  the  district  to  the  North 
and  West  of  Lake  Abittibi,  with  re- 
spect to  its  geological  and  agri- 
cultural characteristics.  Mr.  A. 
Henderson  (B.A.  '01),  recently  on 
the  'staff  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  accompanies  the  expedition. 

—Mr.  E  .H.  Oliver  (B'.A.  '02,  M.A.), 
will  be  at  Walsh,  Assa.,  for  the  sum- 
mer. 

—Miss  Margaret  M.  Phillips  (B.A. 
'02),  is  at  Rat  Portage,  Ont. 

—The  Rev.  B.  A.  Kinder.  (B.A. 
'02),  of  Oil  Springs,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  .the  charge  of  the  parish 
ol  Dresden,  Ont. 

—Mr.  T.  N.  Phelan  (B.A.  '02),  is 
studying  law  with  the  firm  of 
Robinette  and  Godfrey,  15  Toronto 
Street. 

—Mr.  W.  A.  Craick  (B.A.  '02), 
recently  editor  of  Industrial  Canada,  is 
-now  on  the  staff  of  the  Maclean  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

—Miss  M.  C.  Lough  (B.A.  '03), 
Peterborough,  Ont. 

—Mr.  F.  G.  Kilmaster  (B.A.  '03),  is 
in  the  employment  of  the  Maclean 
Publishing  Company,  Front  Street 
East,  Toronto. 

— Mr.  J.  F.  Chapman  (B.A.  '03),  has 
won  the  Michael  Fawcett  Prize  for 
public  speaking,  at  Victoria  College. 

—Mr.  J.  Fulton  (B.A.  '03),  is  a 
travelling  representative  of  the  Do- 
minion Radiator  Company.  Mrs.  Ful- 
ton (Miss  M.  O'Rourke)  is  a  grad- 
uate of  '95.  Their  Toronto  address 
is,  159  Dunn  Avenue. 

—Mr.  Otto  Klotz,  (LL.D.  '04), 
Ottawa,  has  been  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of 
England. 

—Mr.  J.  W.  Emery  (B.A.  '04),  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  J.  S. 
Copland  (B.A.  '89),  Science  Master 
in  the  Brockville  Collegiate  Institute. 
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—On  the  23rd  of  May,  the  graduat- 
ing year  in  Medicine  dined  together. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Fyle  occupied  the  chair. 
The  speakers  proposing  and  answer- 
ing toasts  were  Professor  McKenzie, 
President  of  the  Society;  Messrs.  J. 
Graham,  P.  J.  Mugan,  W.  B.  Hendry, 
B.A.;  A.  N.  McQuade,  A.  Kinghorn, 
W.  Reid,  F.  J.  Sheahan,  J.  F.  L. 
Killoran,  H.  Jones,  H.  R.  Bryan,  D 
F.  McKinley,  S.  B.  Walker,  R.  Mc- 
Caffrey, F.  J.  Brodie,  T.  D.  Buck  F 
B.  Day,  and  W.  S.  Ford. 

—Among  the  names  of  the  priests 
whj>  were  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of 
Toronto  at  St.  Alban's  Cathedral  on 
May  29th,  we  find  that  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Taylor  (B.A.  '01,  M.A.,  Ph.D.),  of 
Wyclifre  College;  and  among  the 
deacons  that  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Millman 
(B.A.  'oo,  M.A.  '04). 

—On  July  ist,  the  degree  of  M.D., 
C.M..  was  conferred  by  Trinity  Uni- 
versity on  the  following  candidates: 
E.  R.  Prankish,  E.  A.  Hammond,  J. 
B.  McKay,  and  T.  B.  Stevenson. 

—Mr.  E.  J.  McMillan  (B.S.A.  'oo), 
who  has  been  for  several  years  secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  has  ac- 
cepted a  post  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Orange  River  Colony, 
and  will  have  charge  of  the  Experi- 
mental Farm  in  that  Colony.  He 
will  be  accompanied  by  Mr.  Stewart 
Galbraith  (B.S.A,  1904),  who  will 
conduct  the.  Field  Plot  experiments. 
After  visiting  the  St.  Louis  Exhibi- 
tion, to  note  the  latest  methods  in 
their  departments,  they  sail  for  South 
Africa  in  July. 

—Mr.  W.  J.  Palmer  (B.S.A.  '91),. 
now  Director  of  Agriculture  for  the 
Orange  River  Colony,  has  been  ap- 
pointed, by  Imperial  order,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  joint  Legislative  Council 
of  the  Orange  River  and  Transvaal 
Colonies. 

— At  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
Ontario  Medical  Association,  on 
June  i6thj  the  following  graduates 
of  Toronto  and  Trinity  were  chosen: 
President,  Dr.  W.  M.  Burt,  (M.B. 
'70,  M.D.  '89),  Paris;  First  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  J.  L.  Davidson  [B.A. 
(Tor.)  '80,  M.D.,  CM.  (Trin.)  '84]  I 
Fourth  Vice-President,  Dr.  T.  H. 
Middleboro  (M.B.  '92),  Owen  Sound; 


Assistant  Secretary,  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnston  [M.D,  CM.  (Trin.)  'oil- 
Treasurer,  Dr.  Frederick  Fenton 
[M.D.,  CM.  (Trin.)  '92]. 

—Mr.  Judson  F.  Clark,  (B.S.A 
'96,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Cornell),  who  is  at 
present  attached  to  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  at  Washington,  D.C.,  was 
appointed,  on  June  7th,  Provincial 
forester  for  Ontario.  He  was  born 
in  Prince  Edward  Island,  graduated 
from  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege in  1896,  taught  two  years  in  the 
College,  entered  Cornell  University 
and  took  his  M.A.,  was  appointed 
Assistant  in  Botany  in  1899,  and  Fel- 
low in  1900,  and  finally  took  his 
Ph.D.  in  1901.  Soon  after  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Forestry  in 
Cornell,  but  resigned  his  post  when, 
in  1903,  the  annual  State  appropria- 
tion for  the  Forestry  Department 
was  vetoed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State.  He  has  been  at  Washington 
since  that  time. 

—Mr.  John  Buchanan  (B.S.A.  '99), 
has  been  appointed  Demonstrator  of 
Field  Husbandry  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Guelph. 

—The  Rev.  W.  Harvey  Grant 
(B.A.  '89),  sends  us  an  interesting 
letter  from  Wei-hui-fu,  Honan,  China, 
in  which  he  gives  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  three  other  graduates  who 
are  missionaries  in  Honan.  They 
are,  Miss  Jeanie  I.  Dow  (M.B.  '95), 
the  Rev.  J.  Griffith  (B.A.  '95),  and 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bruce  (B.A.  '97). 
While  Mr.  Grant  is  at  Wei-hui-fu,  all 
the  others  are  a:  Chang-te-fu.  Let- 
ters should  bear  on  the  address  "via 
Tientsin."  [The  Rev.  R.  A.  Mitchell, 
B.A,  who  is  with  Mr.  Grant,  although 
not  a  graduate  of  Toronto,  took  part 
of  his  Arts  course  here]. 

—The  Rev.  John  Campbell  (B.A. 
'65,  M.A,  LL.D.  '89),  resigned  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Church  History  and 
Apologetics  in  the  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege, Montreal,  when  Professor 
Scrimger  was  appointed  Principal  of 
the  College  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. Professor  Campbell  was 
born  in  Edinburgh,  in  1840,  and  is  a 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Campbell, 
who  was  the  head  of  the  once  well- 
known  publishing  house  of  Toronto. 
Professor  Campbell  graduated  from 
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this  Universitv  in  1865  with  two  gold 
medals  and  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
Prize.  He  studied  theology  at  Knox 
College,  and  from  1868  to  1873,  he 
had  charge  of  what  is  now  West- 
minster Church,  Bloor  Street,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  his  post  in 
Montreal. 

—Mr.  Adam  Johnston  (B.A.  '77, 
LL.B.  '81),  of  Morrisburg,  has  been 
appointed  Junior  Judge  of  the  united 
counties  of  Prescott  and  Russell.  He 
came  from  the  Morrisburg  High 
School  to  the  University  in  1873,  and 
at  graduation  won  two  medals  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  Prize.  He  was 
a  short  time  Head  Master  of  the 
Gananoque  High  School,  but  soon 
returned  to  Toronto  to  study  law. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1882,  and 
began  practice  in  Morrisburg,  where 
he  has  lived  since  that  time,  interested 
in  all  public  questions,  and  widely  re- 
spected. 

—The  Rev.  R.  Douglas  Fraser 
(B.A.  '70,  M.A.)  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of 
Sunday  School  Editors,  at  its  meet- 
ing, in  the  second  week  of  June,  at 
Richmond,  Va.  Mr.  Fraser  is  well 
known  in  Canada  for  the  remarkable 
success  he  has  had  as  the  editor  of 
many  of  the  periodicals  of  the  Cana- 
dian Presbyterian  Church.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  National  As- 
sociation of  S.S.  Editors  has  accepted 
the  invitation  to  meet  next  year  in 
Toronto. 

—Mr.  Thos.  Gibson  (B.A.  '97),  of 
Ingersoll,  has  joined  the  law  firm  of 
Rowell,  Reid  and  Wood,  of  Toronto, 
to  which  his  name  has  been  added. 

—Mr.  A.  G.  Stacey  (B.A.  '02),  of 
the  Surveyor  General's  Staff,  is  an 
assistant  to  Mr.  W.  Saint-Cyr,  D.L.S., 
and  is  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the 
Peace  River  district  this  summer. 

—The  Rev.  G.  L.  Starr  (B.A.  '95, 
M.A.),  is  canon  of  St.  George's 
Cathedral  at  Kingston,  Ont. 

— Mr.  G.  A.  Putnam  (B.S.A.  'oo), 
has  succeeded  Mr.  G.  C.  Creelman  as 
Superintendent  of  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes. 

— Miss  E.  Dennis  (B.A.  '99)  is 
teaching  in  the  Alleghany  Preparatory 
School,  Alleghany,  Pa. 


—Mr.  J.  L.  McPherson  (B.A.  '01), 
who  has  been  travelling  agent  for  the 
Students'  Volunteer  Movement  will  be 
Secretary  of  the  newly  organised 
Y.M.C.A.  for  the  University. 

— Mr.  Claude  W.  Freeman  (B.A. 
'96,  M.B.  '03),  is  now  Medical  Super- 
intendent of  the  City  Hospital,  at 
Hamilton,  Ont 

—Mr.  F.  C.  Neal  (M.B.  '03),  and 
Mr.  N.  D.  Buchanan  (M.B.  '03),  have 
both  completed  their  courses  for  the 
degrees  of  L.R.C.  Lond.,  and 
M.R.C.S.  Eng. 

—Mr.  J.  R.  Marshall  (B.A.  '02, 
M.A.),  has  been  studying  law  in  Tor- 
onto. 

—Miss  M.  A.  Archer  (B.A.  '02),  is 
teaching  in  the  High  School,  at  Nor- 
wood, Ont. 

—Mr.  E.  Forster,  B.A.  '03,  has  been 
Junior  Assistant  in  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  during  the  academic  year 
just  ended. 

—Mr.  W.  R.  Alway  (M.B.  '97),  of 
Waterford,  Ont.,  has  gone  to  Europe 
for  a  time. 

—The  Rev.  C.  G.  Paterson,  B.A. 
'96,  holds  the  post  of  Instructor  in 
Church  History  in  San  Francisco 
Theological  Seminary. 

— During  the  past  academic  year, 
there  have  been  three  of  our  gradu- 
ates on  the  Mathematical  portion  of 
the  staff  of  Wesley  College,  Win- 
nipeg; viz.:  Mr.  R.  R.  Cochrane  (B.A. 
'85),  Mr.  G.  H.  Balls  (B.A.  '98),  and 
Mr.  N.  R.  Wilson  (B.A.  '99,  M.A.). 

— As  an  instance  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  Personal  columns  of  the 
Monthly,  it  is  worth  mentioning  that 
the  note  on  page  93,  regarding  Dr. 
McFadzean,  of  Colorado,  brought 
him,  in  a  few  weeks,  a  letter  from  an 
old  class-mate  from  whom  he  had  not 
heard  for  ten  years. 

— The  following  names  occur  in  the 
recent  lists  of  the  final  examinations 
of  the  Law  School.  A.  F.  Ayles- 
worth  (B.A.  *oi,  LL.B.  '04);  G.  M. 
Clark  (B.A.  '01,  LL.B.  '04),  W.  J. 
Hanley  (B.A.  '01,  LL.B.  '04),  F.  R. 
McKelcan  (LL.B.  '04) — all  four  with 
Honours;  E.  P.  Brown  (B.A.  '01),  J. 
B.  Coyne  (B.A.  roi),  A.  W.  Greene 
(B.A.  '01,  LL.B.  '04),  J.  H.  Hancock 
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J.     T.     Mulcahy     (B.A.     '01),     J.     £ 

Robertson  (B.A.  '01,  LL.B  '04)  Of 
the  above-mentioned  graduates,  the 
following  were  called  to  the  bar  on 
May  20th:  A.  F.  Aylesworth,  E  P 
Brown,  J.  H.  Hancock,  F.  R.  Me- 
Kelcan. 


'-  ' 

,  has  undertaken  the  survey 

of  townships  in  the  North-West 
Territories,  for  the  Government,  and 
set  out  for  Saskatoon  with  a  party 
of  twenty-five. 

TTwo  appointments  to  the  staff  oi 
University  College  were  made  on 

J,£nA  3°*h'  Mr-  W-  H-  Tackaberry 
(B.A.  04),—  who  stood  first  in 
Classics  and  won  the  McCaul  medal 
this  year—  is  made  Instructor  in 
Greek;  and  Mr.  Malcolm  W.  Wallace 
(B.A.  '96,  Ph.D.)  who  has  made  a 
brilliant  record  as  a  student  at 
Chicago  UniveiMty,  is  appointed 
Lecturer  in  English.  Both  appoint- 
ments are  for  a  year  only. 

—Mr.  J.  W.  G.  Andras  has 
been  appointed  Lecturer  in  Modern 
Languages,  at  Trinity  College,  to 
succeed  Mr.  R.  S.  Jenkins  (B.A.  '93, 
M.A.),  who  has  resigned,  in  order  to 
spend  some  time  in  Europe. 

-The  Rev.  J.  S.  Scott,  B.A.  '91,  late 
of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Paris,  is  now 
at  Sarnia,  Ont. 

—Miss  E.  R.  McMichael,  B.A  '97, 
has  gone  to  England. 

—Miss  Kath.  L.  Mullins,  B.A.  '98, 
is  in  New  York,  (135  West  Four- 
teenth Street). 

—Mr.  C.  D.  Allin,  B.A.  '98,  LL.B. 
'99,  (A.  M.  Harvard)  now  in  the 
Political  Science  Department  of  Stan- 
ford University,  spent  the  winter  at 
Berlin,  and  afterwards  went  to  Lon- 
don to  read  in  the  British  Museum. 

—Mr.  Bartle  M.  Armstrong,  B.A. 
'99,  is  at  present  at  Winnipeg,  Man. 

—The  Rev.  F.  W.  Anderson,  B.A. 
'99,  late  assistant  in  Knox  Church, 
Winnipeg,  is  now  in  charge  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  Paris,  Ont. 

—Mr.  Harry  M.  Sinclair,  B.A.  'oo, 
who  was  out  of  the  city  in  1903  and 
1904,  is  now  practising  law  in  Tor- 
onto, (357  Spadina  Avenue). 
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-Mr.  G.  W.  Ross,  B.A.  '99  M  A 
01,  MB.  '03,  (son  of  the  HorTc  W 
,?S\^  '  Premier  of  Ontario),  is 
attached  to  one  of  the  hospitals  in 
London,  England.  He  paid  a  short 
visit  to  Toronto  recently. 

—The  Rev.  A.  S.  Kerr,  B.A.  '01,  is 
Assistant  to  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Mc- 
Mullen,  D.D.,  of  Woodstock,  Ont. 

—Miss  F.  E.  E.  Brown,  B.A.  '03  is 
the  Secretary  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  of 
Hamilton,  Ont.  (17  Main  Street). 

—Mr.  Duncan  Frazer,  M.D., 
M.R.C.S.,  Eng.,  who  died  at  Lake- 
field  in  January,  was  formerly  a 
student  of  Trinity  and  Toronto 
Medical  Schools,  graduating  in  1874. 
He  had  practised  at  Lakefield  for 
many  years. 

—The  following  graduates  in 
medicine  were  recently  appointed 
coroners  for  various  districts: — Mr. 
Byron  Field,  (M.B.  '77),  of  New 
Liskeard,  for  the  district  of  Nipissing; 
Mr.  J.  Marty,  (M.D.  Vic.  '85),  of  New 
Hamburg,  for  the  county  of  Waterloo;  ' 
and  Mr.  A.  F.  Reynar,  (M.D.,  CM., 
Trin.  '96),  of  Palgrave,  for  the 
county  of  Peel.  . 

—Mr.  J.  W.  Morrice,  B.A.  '86,  son  of 
Mr.  David  Morrice,  of  Montreal,  who 
has  been  a  student  of  Art  in  Paris 
for  a  number  of  years,  has  received  a 
signal  mark  of  distinction  in  the 
purchase  by  the  French  Government 
of  his  picture,  "  He  Quai  des  Grands 
Augustins,"  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
Salon  of  this  year.  Mr.  Morrice  is 
an  artist  of  much  originality,  and  his 
work  attracted  the  favourable  atten- 
tion of  the  late  James  Whistler. 

— The  Rev.  Francis  R.  Beattie 
(B.A.  '75,  M.A.),  Professor  of  Apolo- 
getics and  Systematic  Theology,  in 
the  Presbyterian  Theological  Semin- 
ary of  Kentucky,  Louisville,  Ky.,  in 
renewing  his  subscription  to  the 
Monthly,  reports  the  approaching  com- 
pletion of  the  new  Seminary  build- 
ing, which  will  be,  to  judge  by  an 
accompanying  engraving,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  college  edifices  in 
America. 
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—The  June  number  of  the  School 
Review — edited  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Locke 
[B.A.  '93,  M.A.  (Vic.)  B.  Paed,  '96], 
Associate  Professor  of  Education  in 
the  University  of  Chicago — is  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  various 
phases  of  the  teaching  of  Modern 
Languages,  chiefly  French.  Mr.  R.  J. 
Sprott  [B.A.  (Vic.)  'oo],  writes  on 
"The  text-book  in  the  study  of  a 
foreign  language." 

— In  partial  recognition  of  the  part 
played  by  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  the  educational  life  of  this 
Continent,  Principal  Hutton,  of  the 
University  College,  till  recently  Pro- 
fessor of  Classics,  has  been  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Latin  Section  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Arts  and 
Science  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 
The  chief  papers  of  the  Section  will 
be  contributed  by  Professor  William 
Hale,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  Professor  E.  A.  Sonnenschein,  of 
the  University  of  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land. 

—Miss  F.  V.  Keys,  (B.A.  '91),  has 
been  appointed  Associate  Professor 
of  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  Litera- 
ture in  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.,  where  she  has  been  lecturing 
on  those  subjects  since  1900.  After 
graduating  from  Toronto  in  1891, 
Miss  Keys  took  the  Fellowship  in 
Greek  at  Bryn  Mawr.  In  1892  she 
was  made  Fellow  of  English,  and  in 
1893,  Reader  in  English  in  the  same 
institution,  where  %she  lectured  till 
1898.  The  next  two  years  she  spent 
in  the  study  of  literature  and  art  in 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  London  and 
Berlin.  She  has  been  granted  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  for  further  work  in 
the  same  field,  and  leaves  for  Berlin 
in  August. 

— Professors  Eraser  and  Squair  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of 
the  American  edition  of  their  French 
Grammar.  From  a  recent  announce- 
ment by  the  publishers,  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston,  it  appears  that  out  of 
fifty  leading  universities  and  colleges 
of  the  United  States,  upwards  of 
forty  introduced  the  book  for  class 
use  within  about  two  years  after 
publication.  Of  the  larger  cities,  hav- 


ing French  in  the  High  School  course, 
nearly  half  have  adopted  it  as  a  text- 
book, while  the  number  of  smaller 
cities  and  towns,  academies  and 
private  schools  using  it  are  to  be 
reckoned  by  hundreds. 

— Miss  May  Sinclair,  B.A.  '97,  has 
been  teaching  for  some  two  years  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia. 
Her  address  is  Berkeley  Hall, 
Palmyra,  New  Jersey. 

— Of  the  graduates  who  have  this 
year  completed  their  course  at  Knox 
College:  Mr.  W.  W.  McLaren,  B.A. 
'01,  has  gone  to  Europe  to  study  as 
the  holder  of  a  post-graduate  scholar- 
ship. Mr.  G.  F.  N.  Atkinson,  B.A. 
'01,  is  at  Toronto.  Mr.  A.  C.  Justice, 
B.A.  '02,  is  at  Inwood,  Ont. 

— The  names  of  some  Canadians  ap- 
pear prominently  in  the  Programme 
of  the  International  Congress  of  Arts 
and  Science,  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis, 
on  September  19-25.  Professor  Simon 
Newcomb  is  President  of  the  Con- 
gress; Professor  J.  P.  McMurrich, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  is 
Chairman  of  the  Section  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy;  Professor  L.  F. 
Barker,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
is  Chairman  of  the  Section  of 
Neurology;  Mr.  B.  E.  Walker, 
General  Manager  of  the  Bank  of 
Commerce,  is  Chairman  of  the  Sec- 
tion of  Money  and  Credit. 

—Mr.  F.  J.  Robinson,  D.L.S., 
(S.P.S.),  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Dominion  Government  Director  of 
Surveys  for  the  North-West  Terri- 
tories. 

—Mr.  G.  F.  Kay,  B.A.  'oo,  M.A. 
'02,  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Petro- 
logy in  the  State  University  of 
Kansas.  He  has,  until  this  appoint- 
ment, been  Fellow  in  Geology  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  where  his 
present  address  is  the  Walker 
Museum,  Chicago,  111.  His  new 
duties  will  begin  in  September. 

— Professor  Henry  Montgomery, 
B.A.  '76,  M.A.,  at  present  Professor 
of  Natural  Science  in  Trinity  College, 
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has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Norman,  [B.A. 
(Vic.),  '96],  who  has  been  for  some 
years  a  missionary  at  Nangiano, 
Japan,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Interdenominational  Society  at  Tokio 
to  accompany  the  Japanese  troops  in 
their  campaign.  The  Gerieral-in- 
Chief  of  the  Japanese  army  has 
authorized  each  of  the  religious  de- 
nominations to  send  one  missionary 
with  the  army,  and  Mr.  Norman  was 
one  of  those  chosen,  his  appointment 
being  confirmed  here  by  the  Methodist 
Mission  Board.  Mr.  Norman  is  a 
native  of  Aurora,  and  married,  in  1896, 
Miss  C.  Heal,  who  graduated  in  the 
same  year  from  Victoria  College. 

—Mr.  E.  H.  Oliver,  B.A.  '02,  Mac- 
Kenzie  Fellow  in  Political  Science 
during  the  past  year,  and  previously 
Fellow  in  History,  has  been  awarded 
a  scholarship  at  Columbia  University, 
New  York.  Mr.  Oliver  has  taken 
very  high  standing  in  each  year  of 
his  course,  and  was  first  in  his  class 
at  graduation. 

—Mr.  C.  F.  Ward,  B.A.  '04,  has 
been  nominated  to  a  scholarship  in 
Modern  Languages  in  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Ward  has  taken  his 
undergraduate  course  in  Victoria  Col- 
lege, where  he  has  been  the  leader  of 
his  class  in  Modern  Languages.  In 
the  University  Class  List  of  this  year 
he  stands  first  in  the  Department  of 
Modern  Languages  and  History,  and 
wins  two  medals  in  Victoria  College. 


Marriages 

On  April  20th,  at  Toronto,  D.  E. 
Kilgour,  (B.A.  'oo,  M.A.),  to  Miss 
Olive  Sheppard. 

At  London,  England,  in  May,  E. 
A.  Alexander,  of  London,  to  Miss 
Evelyn  Preston  (Class  of  1899). 

On  May  i6th,  at  New  York, 
Thomas  Willoughby  Walker,  (B.A. 
'99,  M.B.  '03),  of  Ridgetown,  Ont, 
to  Miss  Jean  M.  Newsom,  of  New 
York. 


On  May  2ist,  i,dstock,  Ont, 
R.  Meldrum  Stewa  A.  '02,  M.A.), 
of  Ottawa,  to  Mi^  Dickson,  of 
Woodstock. 

On  May  25th,  atLa,  Frank  B. 
Proctor,  (B.A.  J9p[B.),  to  Miss 
Jean  Topley,  of 

On  May  30th,  loHon,  Ont., 
Herbert  Ellerslie  YA  M.D.,  CM. 
(Trin.),  '95,  of  Boltl'Miss  Annie 
E.  Bonnar. 

On  June  ist,  at  Ito,  the  Rev. 
Robert  J.  Wilson,  1  'Oo,  M.A.), 
of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  fiss  Mary  I. 
Northway,  (B.A.  '98lToronto. 

On  June  ist,  at  Slary's,  Ont, 
Thomas  Henderson,  p  S.,  D.D.S. 
'89),  to  Miss  M.  F.  fson,  of  St. 
Mary's. 

On  June  ist,  at  Tito,  Charles 
H.  Harding,  (D.D.S.l),  to  Miss 
Helen  E.,  daughter  <pr.  M.  B. 
Mallory,  Toronto. 

On  June  7th,  at  Ghoque,  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Bedford-Ji,  B.A.  '89, 
M.A.  (Trin.),  of  Broclfe.  to  Miss 
Margaret  H.  Britton. 

On  June  8th,  at  Torcl  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Munroe,  (B.A.  'I  of  Bow- 
manville,  Orit.,  to  Miss\hel  Mill- 
man,  of  Toronto. 

On  June  8th,  at  Undelod,  Ont, 
Harris  Logan,  (M.B.  'o\  to  Miss 
Tena  McKay,  of  Underw( 

On  June  9th,  at  Torontd  .Ibert  H. 
Cook,    M.D.,    CM.     (Trhfl  '03, 
Dover  Plains,   N.Y.,  to  m,   Eva  L. 
Paterson,   of  Toronto. 

On  June  I5th,  at  Ayr,  OnVthe  Rev. 
W.  R.  Archer,  (B.A.  JO2),|>f  Conn, 
Ont,  to  Miss  Louise  Whi^orth,  of 
Ayr. 

On  June  iSth,  at  Hamilin,  Ont., 
Francis  G.  Evans,  of  Orilla,  Ont., 
to  Miss  Adelaide  Jane  Langr^l,  (B.A. 
'97),  of  Hamilton. 

On  June  15th,  at  ToronL  Frank 
B.  Allan,  (B.A.  '93,  Ph.D.l,  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  to  Miss  Grace 
Tuthill. 
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On  Juneat  Toronto,  Frederick 
C.  Van  D^D.D.S.  'oo),  to  Miss 
Maude  F. 

On  Jun,  at  Toronto,  Cecil  C. 
Cragg,  ]\,3.M.  (Trin.)  '03,  of 
Calgary,  J\,  to  Miss  Florence  E. 
Midford,  ronto. 

On  Jun^,  at  Toronto,  William 
A.  R.  Kei-A.  '99,  M.A.,  Ph.D),  of 
Harvard  Trsity,  to  Miss  Katharine 
S.  Cross,  :>ronto. 

On  Jutft,  at  Washington,  Pa., 
H.  E.  FcB.A.  '95),  of  Washing- 
ton and  'son  College,  to  Miss  E. 
P.  BakeryVashington,  Pa. 

On  Juimd,  at  Shelburne,  Ont, 
Edward  Campbell,  (D.D.S.  'oo), 
to  Miss  a  M.  O'Flynn,  of  Shel- 
burne. 

At  Sr.trne,  James  A.  Smith, 
(M.B.  to  Miss  Ethel  M. 

O'Flynn. 

On  Jutfrd,  at  Collingwood,  Ont, 
F.  S.  Wn,  (B.A.  '96,  M.A.,  Ph.D.), 
of  the  versity  of  California,  to 
Miss  Kzrine  Birnie,  of  Colling- 
wood. 

On  Ju.29th,  at  Newmarket,  Ont., 
George  .  Anderson,  M.D.,  C.M. 
(Trin.)  of  Calgary,  to  Miss  Mary 
I.  Milla-pf  Newmarket. 

—On  .tie  29th,  at  Mitchell,  Ont, 
Wm.  DFerguson  (Phm.B.  '03),  to 
Miss  L...  Byers,  of  Mitchell. 

At  kiico,  Ont,  W.  J.  Woods, 
(D.D.SjX),  L.D.S.),  to  Miss  D.  E 
Tout,  c;Detroit,  Mich. 

At  Tonto,  Henry  Charles  Wales, 
(M.B.  *'),  of  Bracebridge,  Ont,  to 
Miss  ly  N.  A.  Fenwick,  of  Toronto. 


At  St.  Catharines,  Ont,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Garside,  (B.A.  '86),  of  Buck- 
ingham, Que.,  to  Miss  Mabel  Tucker, 
of  St.  Catharines. 

At  Dundas,  Ont,  the  Rev.  Harper 
Gray,  B.A.,  to  Miss  Laura  A.  Laing, 
(B.A.  '95). 

At  Brantford,  in  June,  the  Rev. 
Wm.  K.  Allen,  (B.A.  '02,  B.D.),  of 
Burlington,  Ont,  to  Miss  E.  E. 
Shaver,  of  Toronto. 


Deaths. 

On  May  5th,  at  Frankfort,  Germany, 
Julius  Rossin,  (B.A.  '64  M.A.  '01),  of 
Hamburg,  Germany. 

On  May  25th,  at  Stratford,  Ont, 
Charles  J.  MacGregor,  (B.A.  '54, 
M.A.),  deputy  collector  of  customs. 

On  May  25th,  at  614  Spadina  Ave., 
Toronto,  Charles  Walter  Chafee, 
M.D.  (Vic.)  '84. 

On  May  3ist,  at  Bellevrlk,  Ont, 
John  A.  Marshall,  (D.D.S.  '96). 

On  June  2nd,  at  Stratford,  Ont., 
Wm.  R.  Hamilton,  (D.DVS.  '90). 

On  June  loth,  at  Sharbot  Lake, 
Ont.,  by  accident,  William  Cowan 
Tennant,  (S.P.S.  'oo),  of  Toronto. 

On  June  i4th,  at  26  Homewood 
Ave.,  Toronto,  Rev.  Nelson  Burns, 
(B.A.  '57,  M.A.). 

On  June  23rd,  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa., 
by  accident,  Miss  Fanny  C.  Gurofsky, 
of  Toronto,  undergraduate  of  the 
third  year,  (Class  of  1906). 
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